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SUMPTER. 

A  REMINISCENCE. 


A  solitary  sea-encircled  mound 
Rising  abruptly  from  the  azure  bay, 
Its  broken  walls  and  ruined  battlements 
Strewn  with  huge  guns  half  buried  in  the  sand, 
Is  all  that  now  rewards  the  tourist's  eye 
Where  once  the  great  historic  fortress  stood 
Proud  and  defiant  by  the  sunny  sea. 

Here  once  I  chanced  to  pass  an  hour  alone 

Among  the  fallen  heaps  of  masonry, 

And  ruined  monuments  of  ruthless  war, 

And  as  I  mused  upon  the  lonely  scene 

My  mind  became  so  full  of  fancies  strange 

That  for  a  time,  indeed,  I  scarce  was  sure 

If  life  were  real  or  mere  phantasy. 

Transformed  by  fancy's  wonder-working  power, 

The  lonely  mound  became  an  eminence 

From  which  I  saw  our  sunny  southern  land 

Struggling  once  more  in  the  embrace  of  war. 

I  saw  rich  fields  turn  back  to  wilderness, 

And  fertile  gardens  overrun  with  thorn, 

And  idle  mills  consumed  by  slow  decay, 

And  childless  mothers  weeping  in  despair, 


And  gray  haired  men  half-crazed  by  penury, 
And  orphans  weeping  in  the  night,  alone. 
And  vice,  disease  and  every  nameless  curse 
Hate  could  inflict,  or  suffering  land  receive. 

The  solitude  seemed  broken,  and  the  fort 

Assumed  once  more  its  bold  and  shapely  form, 

And  the  huge  guns  there  rusting  in  disuse 

Gleamed  threateningly  upon  the  massive  wall, 

And  over  all  an  azure  banner  waved, 

And  all  around  were  groups  of  gray-clad  men. 

And  far  away  toward  the  restless  sea, 

Dim,  indistinct,  and  wrapped  in  smoky  clouds 

Stood  iron  ships  in  formidable  array 

Deep  freighted  with  the  armaments  of  war. 

A  heavy  sound,  like  that  of  distant  guns 
Aroused  me  from  my  lengthened  revery, 
The  mist  was  gone  and  'gainst  the  ruined  walls 
The  rising  waves  were  thundering  heavily; 
The  sunny  bay  was  white  with  peaceful  sails 
And  far  as  eye  could  reach  the  sunny  land 
Was  blest  with  peace,  and  with  prosperity. 

J.  H.  Gillespie. 
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THE  NOVELIST  AND  HIS  MISSION. 


For  many  years  there  was  in  the 
mind  of  the  public  a  strong  prejudice 
against  all  writers  of  fiction,  and  a 
firm  belief  that  to  read  their  works 
was,  not  only  a  waste  of  valuable  time, 
but  was  an  actual  sin.  Though  time 
and  the  gradual  growth  of  literary 
culture  has  done  much  to  eradicate, 
this  dislike  for  the  novel,  much  of  it 
yet  remains. 

It  is  probably  a  remnant  of  that 
stern  spirit  of  intolerance  which 
marked  our  Puritan  forefathers  in 
their  intense  love  for  all  that  was  real 
and  true,  and  in  their  equally  intense 
hatred  of  all  that  was  false  or  imagi- 
nary. What  we  wish  to  do  is  to  show 
that  in  the  progress  of  good,  and  in 
the  suppression  of  evil  in  the  world 
the  agency  of  the  novelist  has  been  not 
a  little  engaged. 

How  often  have  we  heard  the  novel 
denounced  from  the  pulpit  as  the  fruit- 
ful source  of  corruption  and  yice  !  Al- 
most every  day,  in  the  newspapers,  we 
read  long  accounts  of  young  gentle- 
men who  have  been  led  astray  by 
reading  novels,  and  all  parents  are 
warned  to  guard  their  children  against 
such  insidious  publications.  In  nine 
cases  out  of  ten  this  corruption  of  in- 
fantile purity  will  be  found  to  have 
resulted  from  the  perusal  of  such 
books  as  "  The  Six  Links  of  Sausages, 
or  the  Beggar  Boy's  Revenge,"  etc.  Of 
course  evil  will  result  from  the  exces- 
sive indulgence  in  every  habit,  and  oc- 
casionally too  much  novel-reading 
may  cause  an  abnormal  excitement 


and  growth  of  the  imagination,  to  the 
injury  of  the  other  faculties  of  the 
mind.  Because  some  one  occasion- 
ally injures  himself  by  over  work,  all 
the  rest  of  the  world  has  no  excuse  to 
be  lazy,  and  you  never  heard  of  any- 
one who  totally  abstained  from  food 
because  some  one  else  had  eaten  too 
much  and.  died  from  indigestion,.'  We 
not  infrequently  hear  the  criticism 
passed  on  various  writers  that  their 
descriptions  of  character  are  not  nat- 
ural, but  overdrawn  and  too  nearly 
perfect.  '  Well*  no  one  in  this  world 
is  what  he  aught  to  be.  There  is  no 
doubt  about  that,  but  still  this  cannot 
be  urged  as  a  valid  argument  against 
the  novelist.  He  is  at  liberty,  if  he 
wishes,  to  paint  a  picture  of  man  as 
he  should  be,  and  yet  always  with  a 
bad  result  I  believe.  You  may  search 
the  history  of  every  woman  on  earth 
and  you  will  hardly  find  two  such 
female  characters  with  purity  and 
goodness  and  truth,  so  highly  exem- 
plified as  we  find  them  in  Agnes  Wick- 
field  and  Florence  Dornbey  ;  and  yet 
who  has  not  risen  up  from  the  tale  of 
their  young  trials,  their  patient  suf- 
fering, their  heroic  self-sacrifice  and 
their  final  triumph  with  an  increased 
respect  for  elevated  womanhood  in 
the  world?  Women  are  far  from  per- 
fect ;  but  who  of  us  is  there  who  will 
dare  to  say  that  the  time  will  never 
come  when  they  will  be?  And  then 
him,  whose  stainless  character  and 
blameless  life,  all  christians  are  bidden 
to  imitate,  we  may  never  hope  to 
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equal  him,  fettered  as  we  are  by 
earthly  passions  and  earthly  ties,  and 
still  are  we  not  commanded  to  strive 
to  be  like  him  ? 

The  novel  is  the  key  which  unlocks 
the  sealed  vault  which  contains  the 
records  of  past  ages.  By  its  potent, 
magic  we  are  able  to  go  back  over 
the  dim  gulf  of  the  ages  past  and  see 
the  people  who  lived  then. 

The  grass-grown  streets  of  Egypt's 
dead  and  ruined  cities  become  once 
more  alive  with  the  hum  of  busy  life 
and  we  stand  and  talk  to  her  peo- 
ple face  to  face.  As  we  read  the 
pages  of  Bulwer — Lytton's  novel, 
"The  Last  Days  of  Pompeii,"  we  al- 
most fancy  ourselves  within  the  walls 
of  the  doomed  city.  There  is  all  the 
vague  terror  and  alarm  of  the  people, 
placed  in  vivid  hues  before  us,  a"hd  we 
seem  to  see  the  red  glare  from  Vesu- 
vius as  he  hurls  his  fiery  column 
heavenward. 

The  study  of  the  novel  gives  us 
wonderful  knowledge  and  insight  into 
the  manners  and  customs  of  foreign 
nations.  Where  will  you  find  such  a 
true  representation  of  English  in  any 
of  your  histories  as  is  contained  in 
the  pages  of  "Thackeray's  'Vanity 
Fair'  and  Pendennis?"  And  here  I 
cannot  forbear  to  say  a  word  in  regard 
to  this  christian  man  and  writer. 
Southerners  ought  all  to  feel  very 
kindly  toward  Thackeray.  He  sym- 
pathized with  us  in  our  great  struggle 
and  gave  utterance  to  his  feelings 
when  an  expression  of  that  sympathy 
required  courage  and  involved  sacri- 
fice. He  came  to  America  but  he  did 
not  like  Dickens,  after  he  had  been 
received  with  all  the  warmth  and  en- 


thusiasm with  which  a  generous  peo- 
ple could  greet  a  stranger,  turn  and 
satirize  us  with  .all  the  savage  and 
vindictive  bitterness  which  is  to  be 
found  in  the  pages  of  "  Martin  Chuz- 
zlewit  "  and  "  American  Notes." 
The  arrow  which  Thackeray  let  fly 
went  home  in  the  mark,  but  left  no 
rankle  behind.  In  his  humor  there 
was  no  harshness,  no  bitterness,  no 
sting  ;  and  when  in  the  solemn  still- 
ness of  a  December  night  he  laid  his 
head  upon  the  pillow  and  gently  sunk 
into  that  last,  long  sleep,  from  which 
he  was  never  again  on  earth  to  awaken, 
the  whole  of  the  English-speak- 
ing world  was  plunged  into  grief,  be- 
cause this  gentle,  kindly  old  man  who 
never  had  a  harsh  word  or  an  unkind 
thought  for  any  one,  was  dead.  His 
career  needs  no  comment  and  his 
character  is  reflected  in  his  works,  in 
the  life-like  representation  that  we 
find  in  "  Urada,"  "  Serapis,"  "  Hypa- 
tia  "  and  others. 

The  place  which  the  novel  has  rilled 
as  a  teacher  of  history  has  not  been 
an  insignificant  one.  There  are  not 
perhaps  many  people  who  have  read 
all  the  volumes  of  Hume's  History, 
and  yet  the  list  of  those  who  every 
dayare  pouring  with  unabated  interest 
over  "Old  Mortality,"  "  Waverly  " 
and  Scott's  other  wonderful  works, 
would  stretch  away  into  the  thousands. 
If  you  place  history  before  the  ordi- 
nary reader  as  a  mere,  dry  chronicle 
of  events,  he  will  hardly  disturb  him- 
self very  much  about  reading  it  ;  but 
if  you  give  it  to  him  in  the  guise  of  a 
story  he  will  find  himself  cheated  into 
its  study,  as  it  were. 

It  is  said,  with  great  truth  too,  I 
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believe,  that  Scott's  novels  have  done 
more  to  teach  the  world  of  the  men 
and  events  of  Scotland  and  England 
than  have  all  the  histories  that  have 
been  published  from  King  Alfred's 
time  till  to  day.  We  read  not  of  men 
who  have  been,  but  of  men  who  are, 
and  we  go  over  again  the  exciting 
scenes  that  marked  those  times.  There 
they  stand  before  us,  painted  by  the 
master's  cunning  hand.  There  is 
Claverhouse,  the  beautiful  and  heart- 
less, the  brave  and  the  cruel,  the  gal- 
lant and  the  untrue,  with  his  golden 
curls  streaming  in  the  wind.  We 
watch  him  as  he  turns  sullenly  away 
from  the  lost  field  of  London's  Hill 
and  our  heart  throbs  with  admiration 
for  his  courage,  while  we  feel  like 
shedding  a  tear  of  pity  and  regret,  as 
he  dies  in  the  arms  of  victory  with  a 
peaceful  smile  upon  his  lips  on  the 
field  of  Killcranckie,  where 

"  In  the  glory  of  his  manhood 
Passed  the  spirit  of  the  Graeme/' 

We  find  in  Scott  the  love  which  the 
Scottish  peasantry  felt  for  the  old 
house  of  Stuart  beautifully  exempli- 
fied, and  especially  so  in  those  lines 
from  "The  Lay  of  the  Last  minstrel." 

"  Low  as  that  tide  has  ebbed  with  me 
It  still  reflects  from  memorys, 
The  day  my  brave,  my  only  boy 
Fell  by  the  side  of  great  Dundee 
Why,  when  the  volleying  musket  played 
Against  the  bloody  highland  blade, 
Why  was  I  not  beside  him  laid  ! 
Enough  ?    He  died  the  death  of  fame  ; 
Enough  !  He  died  with  conquering  Graeme. " 


One  can  never  get  a  complete  idea 
of  those  times  until  he  has  read  Scott's 
delineation  of  the  character  of  the 
principal  actors  in  the  events  of  that 
day,  of  Charles  Edward,  Argyle,  Mont- 
rose and  the  rest. 

And  has  the  novel  accomplished  no 
good?  Who  can  say  this  who  has 
ever  read  "  Little  Dorrit,"  and  knows 
that  by  this  one  single  book  Dickens 
struck  the  fetters  from  thousands  of 
wretched  human  beings,  rotting  in 
the  jails  of  England,  where  they  had 
been  sent  by  the  imprisonment  for 
debt  law?  What  pilgrim,  journeying 
from  the  city  of  destruction,  has  not 
derived  comfort  in  all  his  trials  from 
the  pages  of  Pilgrim's  Progress  and 
thanked  God  for  Bunyan's  beautiful 
allegory?  What  mother,  who  has  seen 
the  grave  close  over  some  little  child, 
has  not  read  with  tearful  eyes  and 
grateful  heart  of  the  death  of  little 
Paul?  And  comfort  has  come  to 
many  a  suffering  one  from  those  clos- 
ing words  :  "The  old,  old  fashion! 
Death." 

The  fashion  that  came  in  with  our 
first  garments  and  will  last  unchanged 
until  our  race  shall  have  run  its  course 
and  the  wide  firmament  is  rolled  up 
like  a  scroll.  Oh  !  thank  God  for  that 
older  fashion  yet  of  imortality  ;  and 
spirits  of  young  children  look  upon  us 
with  regards  not  quite  estranged  as 
the  swift  river  bears  us  to  the  ocean." 

Thomas  McDowell. 
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THE  COMING  PARTY. 


No  one  who  is  acquainted  with  the 
present  tone  of  thought  in  the  United 
States  can  hide  from  himself  the  fact 
that  a  political  crisis  is  impending. 
To  even  the  most  casual  observer  of 
the  signs  of  the  times  it  cannot  fail  to 
be  evident  that  our  political  parties 
are  now  passing  through  a  state  of 
rapid  transition  and  radical  change — 
a  change  such  as  has  rarely,  if  ever, 
before  been  known  in  their  history. 
The  party  affiliations  of  the  American 
people  are  undergoing  transforma- 
tions not  to  be  despised  by  political 
leaders.  Party  ties  have  become  weak, 
and  intelligent  men  have,  to  a  great 
extent,  ceased  to  be  controlled  thereby. 
Party  discipline  cannot  be  enforced, 
and  appeals  to  party  feeling  are  inef- 
fectual in  bringing  the  voters  into 
line.  The  great  fountains  of  the  po- 
litical deep  are  being  broken  up.  The 
rattle  of  musketry  in  the  marshaling 
of  new  forces  may  be  distinctly  heard. 
Thoughtful  men  behold  in  our  polit- 
ical horizon  the  cloud,  no  larger  than 
a  man's  hand,  of  on  coming  perils.  In 
all  directions  we  see  the  lowering  skies, 
we  hear  the  muttering  of  the  approach- 
ing storm.  What  is  the  philosophy 
working  beneath  this  change  ? 

The  present  parties  have  grown'old 
in  the  political  arena.  The  Demo- 
cratic, a  veteran,  tried  and  true,  can 
show,  the  scars  of  many  a  hard-fought 
battle,  yet  succumb  and  retire  from 
the  contest  it  never  has.  The  Repub- 
lican party  has  enjoyed  almost  unex- 
ampled success  ever  since  its  forma- 


tion. With  the  election  of  Lincoln 
began  a  brilliant  though  corrupt  reign 
of  party,  ending  with  the  last  presi- 
dential contest.  Indeed,  so  decisive 
were  its  victories  that  it  began  to  be 
believed  that  it  would  forever  continue 
in  power.  However,  the  national 
campaign  of  1884,  besides  disclosing 
results  which  surprised  both  parties 
and  developing  new  conditions  and 
probabilities,  proved  both  the  false- 
ness of  this  prophecy  and  the  grow- 
ing weakness  of  the  Republican  party. 
F^or,  thus  after  twenty-four  years  of 
peaceful  possession,  it  was  compelled 
to  surrender  the  wand  of  power  to  its 
political  adversary.  The  Democratic 
party,  on  the  other  hand,  hitherto 
seemingly  unnoticed  and  unimportant, 
like  the  dolphin,  displays  the  greatest 
strength  and  most  brilliant  colors  in 
its  dying  agony. 

Although  these  parties  have  at 
times  followed  the  beckoning  hand  of 
bribery  and  corruption,  yet  they  have 
rendered  good  service  to  their  country. 
When  they  began  their  career  they 
were  indeed  the  living  embodiment  of 
a  soul-stirring  principle  ;  that  principle 
was  slavery.  But  the  issues  produced 
by  it  have  long  since  passed  away. 
With  the  close  of  the  civil  war  they 
ceased  to  exist  in  reality.  They  were 
burned  away  amid  the  smoke  and  roar 
of  artillery,  and  nothing  was  left  save 
the  name.  Slavery  has  been  abolished, 
hence  the  issue  between  the  two  par- 
ties no  longer  exists.  Therefore,  the 
principles  that  called  these  two  parties 
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into  action  being  - dead,  the  parties 
themselves  must  inevitably  crumble 
and  fall.  Yet  they  have  existed  nom- 
inally for  a  long  time.  Since  the  war, 
being  fed  upon  disappointed  hopes 
and  sectional  hatred,  they  have  es- 
caped final  dissolution.  But  now  that 
sectional  rancor  has  lost  its  bitterness, 
and  the  African  freedman  and  his 
Northern  brother  no  longer  fear  a 
second  slavery,  there  remain  not  even 
straws  at  which  the  drowning  parties 
may  catch.  For  it  is  as  true  in  politics 
as  in  ethics  that  men  cannot  be  held 
together  in  interest  and  sympathy  un- 
less there  exists  some  vital  principle — 
a  nucleus  around  which  they  may 
gather.  Without  earnest  convictions 
no  great  or  sound  political  influence 
is  possible.  People  will  not  endure 
mere  play  in  politics,  they  will  not  be 
inspired  in  their  votes  by  make  believes 
and  dead  principles.  They  demand  a 
living,  acting  issue.  A  deep,  strong, 
national  sentiment  must  correct,  com- 
bine, and  subordinate  all  other  senti- 
ments, or  it  will  itself  fall  back  into  a 
secondary  position  and  be  shaped  and 
controlled  by  them. 

Party  lines,  like  the  parallel  steel 
bars  on  a  railroad  track,  beginning  a 
long  way  apart,  yet  seeming  to  unite 
far  in  the  distance,  have  approached 
nearer  and  nearer  until  now  they  are 
one  and  the  same.  Their  platforms 
contain  no  differences  of  opinion  save 
in  a  few  unimportant  points  concern- 
ing which  each  party  is  itself  wofully 
divided.  We  have  nothing  better 
than  a  collection  of  patriotic  plati- 
tudes and  political  truisms  presented 
in  these  platforms,  which  nobody  cares 


a  fig  about.  There  is  no  one  impor- 
tant public  question  now  alive  and 
open,  towards  which  one  party  takes 
a  decided  and  unanimous  affirmative 
while  the  other  takes  an  equally  de- 
cided and  unanimous  negative.  Take 
for  instance:  Tariff,  Civil  Service  Re- 
form, Internal  Improvements,  Postal 
Telegraphy,  Silver  Currency,  Dispo- 
sition of  the  Surplus,  Foreign  Policy, 
Internal  Revenue — is  there  any  one 
of  these,  or  any  other  topic  of  current 
national  interest,  concerning  which 
the  two  parties  take  issue  ?  That 
they  themselves  recognize  their  own 
weakness  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
their  platform  speakers  discuss  almost 
wholly  the  merits  of  their  respective 
candidates,  and  if  they  do  reach  party 
grounds,  they  argue  not  on  present 
issues  but  on  what  the  parties  have 
been  or  have  done.  Whenever  an 
election  is  pending  we  chat  of  the 
probable  results  and  of  the  candidates 
but  seldom  of  the  public  policies  which 
they  are  supposed  to  represent.  Thus, 
no  party  presenting  any  measures  as 
distinctively  its  own,  we  have  a  cam- 
paign of  men  not  measures.  Accord- 
ingly it  would  be  extremely  difficult 
for  any  one  enlisted  under  the  ensign 
of  either  party  to  say  exactly  what 
that  ensign  indicates. 

But  there  must  be  political  parties 
in  a  country  like  ours.  They  are  the 
bone  and  sinew  of  the  government. 
The  ballot  is  the  metaphysics  of  the 
bullet.  It  is  impossible  to  arouse  the 
people  thoroughly  except  through 
political  agitation.  Still  these  parties 
cannot  be  called  into  existence  just 
whenever   desired ;    they   cannot  be 
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manufactured.  They  must  be  founded 
upon  gigantic,  lasting  questions.  Nor 
can  there  be  but  two  political  parties 
as  there  is  but  one  political  problem. 
To  this  there  can  be  but  two  answers, 
and  into  these  two  answers  the  real 
issues  of  every  political  problem  can 
be  resolved.  Every  man  naturally 
falls  on  one  side  or  the  other. 

I  do  not  need  to  exemplify  at  length 
the  difference  between  the  two  exist- 
ing parties;  nor  do  I  wish  to  decide 
which  of  these  conflicting  claims  has 
the  better  ground.  The  only  point  I 
wish  to  notice  in  regard  to  them  is 
that  there  is  now  no  real  difference  of 
principle.  They  are  contending  for 
no  vital  doctrine.  Their  only  strug- 
gle is  to  gain  possession  of  the  patron- 
age and  power  of  the  government. 
Though  there  are  real  issues  before 
us,  of  practical  importance,  party 
leaders,  like  sunlight  playing  upon  the 
surface  of  water,  leaving  all  the  depths 
undisturbed,  untouched,  keep  skirm- 
ishing around  the  edges,  ever  failing 
to  meet  them  fairly. 

Nor  is  there  anything  strange  in 
this,  it  is  but  the  order  of  nature. 
There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men — 
sometimes  sweeping  on  with  terrific 
force — sometimes  gleaming  and  glis- 
tening in  its  dim  rocky  depths,  seem- 
ingly motionless  and  stagnant,  but 
still  it  is  ever  the  deep  and  tireless 
tide,  and  though  a  man  ply  the  oar 
ever  so  dexterously  he  is  borne  along 
by  it  into  eternity — into  oblivion.  As 
with  a  man  so  with  a  party.  Every 
sect,  every  party  has  a  precipice  ahead 
of  it — how  near  it  cannot  know — to- 
ward which  it  is  steadily  borne.  Be 
it  far  or  near  it  must  sooner  or  later 


fall  over  it.  It  cannot  always  hold 
favor — it  must  at  sometime  lose  its 
power.  The  longer  it  has  been  in  ex- 
istence and  the  greater  has  been  its 
success,  the  greater  is  the  probability 
of  its  speedy  overthrow. 

This  explains  the  demand  daily  be- 
coming more  and  more  importunate 
for  a  party  having  moral  convictions 
and  the  courage  to  stand  by  them. 
There  is  still  left  in  the  noble  minds 
and  generous  hearts  of  the  people  that 
principle  of  moral  earnestness,  which 
when  aroused  into  action  may  become 
a  mighty  power  for  a  pure  political  in- 
fluence. The  nation's  welfare  now 
imperatively  demands  that  a  new 
party,  originating  in  a  deep  desire  of 
the  masses  for  a  purer  and  more  equi- 
table national  life  and  embodying 
high  moral  and  social  aims  should 
arise. 

At  the  present  time  there  is  a  great 
ferment  of  new  issues — from  each  of 
these  issues  arise  respectively,  temper- 
ance associations,  woman  suffragists, 
greenbackers,  know-nothings,  labor 
organizations,  &c,  but  the  only  two 
that  play  any  appreciable  part  or  af- 
fect the  results  of  elections  are  the 
temperance  ahd  labor  organizations. 
Upon  the  first  it  is  impossible  to  build 
a  party.  The  movement  is  only  local 
compared  with  some  of  the  others. 
Besides,  men  will  allow  anything  to  be 
tampered  with  sooner  than  their  con- 
science. A  political  party  founded 
wholly  upon  questions  of  morality  is 
founded  upon  sand.  Our  views  upon 
such  questions  are  as  unstable  as 
water,  as  inconstant  as  the  moon. 
But  slavery  may  be  said  to  have  been 
a  question  of  moral  reform.    It  was. 
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Abolition  had  many  supporters  in  the 
first  Congress  after  Washington's  elec- 
tion. Yet  for  the  next  eighty  years 
as  a  moral  reform  it  progressed  very 
slowly;  indeed,  it  rather  lost  ground. 
Even  as  late  as  i860  if  the  people  had 
been  allowed  to  vote  "upon  a  slavery 
issue  not  many  thousand  votes  would 
have  been  cast  against  it.  One  year 
of  the  Missouri  Compromise  did  more 
to  create  substantial  parties  than  a 
whole  century  of  abolition  logic.  Rev- 
olutions cannot  be  wrought  by  pen 
and  ink.  It  required  the  rifle's  crack 
and  sabre's  stroke  to  abolish  slavery. 
To-day  we  are  staring  great  social  dif- 
ficulties in  the  face. 

It  is  evident  to  every  one  looking 
out  upon  our  political  sky  to  cast  the 
horoscope  of  the  future  that  the  issues 
of  that  future  will  be  industrial  and 
social  problems.  Economic  questions 
are  only  secondary ;  all  are  embraced 
in  the  comprehensive  question  of 
man's  relation  to  his  fellow-man.  Im- 
migration, trade  and  tariff,  currency 
and  taxation,  suffrage  and  prohibi- 
tion, all  root  themselves  in  the  all  im- 
portant question  of  the  rights  of  cap- 
ital and  labor.  The  great  political 
problem — the  hinge  of  all  social  move- 
ments at  the  present  time — is  the  labor 
problem.  This  is  an  issue  worthy  of 
the  contests  which  have  raged  around 
it  and  worthy  still  to  be  contended 
for.  The  present  indications  are,  that 
the  shackles  of  the  past  are  breaking, 
and  the  time  is  coming  when  the 
laborer,  so  long  held  in  political  and 
social  thraldom  will  be  free  as  the 
proudest.  The  truth  is  that  the  ques- 
tion is  upon  us  as  it  never  was  before, 
not  as  a  question  of  the  past,  but  of 


the  present  and  future.  This  move- 
ment, however  vague-  and  indefinite, 
embraces  the  principles  which  are  the 
very  foundation  of  civilization  and 
equitable  social  order.  That  principle 
is,  as  expressed  in  the  Principles  of 
the  Knights  of  Labor:  "To  make  in- 
dustrial and  moral  worth,  not  wealth, 
the  true  standard  of  individual  great- 
ness." Here  is  involved  the  principle 
which  is  to  uplift  our  laborers  and  the 
middle  classes  of  society,  and  lead 
them  to  recognize  their  own  individ- 
uality, as  men,  not  the  machines  of 
their  employers.  Likewise  here,  is  in- 
volved the  only  clue  which  is  to  lead 
us  from  the  mazes  of  industrial  disor- 
der to  peace.  This  condition  will 
draw  man  closer  to  man,  teach  em- 
ployer to  recognize  employee,  bring 
the  two  contending  parties  into 
friendly  relations ;  in  short,  bind  all 
classes  together  in  one  common  broth- 
erhood. 

What  is  needed  is  an  organization 
which  will,  at  least  in  some  slight  de- 
gree, favor  the  toiling  millions  of  our 
country.  What  is  demanded  is  a  party 
which  will  by  some  means  put  an  end 
to  the  present  system  of  financial  can- 
nibalism, to  put  some  restraint  upon 
that  ogre — monopoly — which,  vam- 
pire-like, is  sucking  the  blood  from  its 
victim  while  it  prolongs  its  sleep  by 
wafting  over  it  an  air  full  of  freshness 
and  perfume.  The  laborer's  party  is 
imperatively  demanded  now  as  never 
before.  It  has  become  a  necessity. 
Some  power  must  be  used  to  call  a 
halt  in  the  moral,  social,  and  indus- 
trial tendencies  of  the  present  time. 
The  monopoly  must  be  stopped. 
The  tendency  toward  an  aristocracy 
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founded  upon  wealth  is  in  direct  op- 
position to  the  spirit  of  our  institu- 
tfons.  This  principle  is  most  admira- 
bly expressed  by  ex-senator  Thurman, 
in  his  usually  terse  yet  concise  style. 
"  The  question  is,"  says  he,  "  whether 
the  country  shall  be  governed  with  a 
view  to  the  rights  of  every  man,  the 
poor,  as  well  as  the  rich,  or  whether 
the  longest  purse  shall  carry  the  elec- 
tions, and  thus  be  a  mere  plutocracy 
instead  of  a  democratic  republic." 
Nor  is  this  a  craze,  a  scare  that  will 
quickly  pass.  Imagine  not  because 
the  lower  orders  are  the  earliest  vic- 
tims, that  the  most  elevated  will  not, 
in  their  turn,  feel  its  effect.  The  most 
mortal  chillness  begins  at  the  extreme- 
ties,  and  you  may  depend  upon  it, 
nothing  but  time  and  apathy  are 
wanting  to  change  this  otherwise 
healthy  land  into  a  charnel-house  of 
discontent,  anarchy,  murder,  ruin. 

In  conclusion,  I  have  sought  to 
show  that  there  are  now  in  reality  no 
political  parties  ;  that  there  are  issues 
before  the  people  which  will  and  must 
be  met.  The  present  parties  refuse 
to  face  them.  Again,  the  abuse  Of 
the  money  power  is  a  fountain  of  cor- 
ruption   sending    forth    its  poison 


through  every  part  of  the  body  poli- 
tic. The  present  parties  refuse  to  ap- 
ply the  remedy.  But  there  are  now 
instruments  of  reform  at  work.  A 
careful  reading  of  history  shows  that 
there  is  always  a  force  at  work — a 
force  as  constant  as  that  which  makes 
the  grass  grow  and  the  sun  shine — 
which  carries  the  race  forward  and 
leaves  each  generation  in  a  position 
that  it  would  not  willingly  exchange 
for  that  of  the  generation  preceding. 
That  force  to-day  is  social  rather  than 
moral  or  political.  As  the  eighteenth 
century  was  charcterized  by  political 
questions,  so  in  the  nineteenth  century 
social  questions  are  uppermost  in  men's 
minds.  This  force  will  work  out  its 
effects,  and  in  the  direction  I  have  in- 
dicated ;  and  in  whatever  way,  slowly 
or  rapidly,  and  under  whatever  name, 
there  will  inevitably  be  a  general 
breaking  of  old  parties  and  a  forma- 
tion of  the  new.  As  surely  as  the 
political  revolutions  of  the  eighteenth 
century  brought  to  mankind  political 
freedom,  so  surely  will  the  social 
revolutions  of  the  nineteenth  give  to 
him  social  freedom. 

F.  L.  Merritt. 


LORINNE. 


From  my  earliest  infancy  I  have 
been  a  child  of  Fate.  Its  dark  man- 
tle has  cast  its  shadow  over  my  life, 
shutting  out  all  the  sunshine  that 
might  have  entered  into  it,  and  mak- 
ing me  of  a  morose  disposition,  always 
2 


taking  offence  where  no  affront  was 
intended,  and  then  brooding  over  the 
affair  until  it  made  me  even  more  vin- 
dictive and  bitter  than  ever.  Several 
moments  in  my  early  life  were  filled 
with  little  gleams  of  sunshine  which, 
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for  the  while,  made  me  happy  as  the 
birds  ;  but,  when  the  darkness  came 
again,  as  it  soon  would  come,  it  would 
seem  all  the  more  intense.  While  yet 
a  boy,  I  would  lie  in  my  bed  and  curse 
the  day  of  my  birth,  my  parents,  and 
my  God.  Then,  when  asleep,  which 
should  have  brought  a  short  reprieve 
to  my  acute  sufferings,  came,  my  brain 
seemed  filled  with  dreams  that  were 
as  bad,  if  not  worse,  than  my  day 
thoughts. 

The  last  beam  of  light  that  fell  upon 
my  darkened  soul,  was  my  meeting 
with  Lorinne.  Bright,  vivacious,  full 
of  life  and  beauty,  and,  most  of  all, 
with  a  smile  of  appreciation  for  my 
words  and  acts,  she  chased  all  gloomy 
thoughts  away,  brought  sunshine  into 
my  life,  and  helped  me,  for  the  first 
time,  to  feel  my  youth  and  to  enjoy  it. 
For  full  a  year  I  basked  in  her  smiles, 
content  if  I  could  hear  her  cheery 
words  and  catch  one  friendly  glance. 
Fool  that  I  was,  I  took  her  friendly 
smiles  for  those  of  love.  No  one  had 
ever  been  so  kind,  so  gentle,  with  me 
before.  Once,  when  I  hinted  some  of 
my  dark  and  gloomy  thoughts,  she 
seemed  so  shocked  that  ever  after  I 
guarded  my  tongue  most  zealously. 
One  day  I  heard  her  say  she  must 
soon  return  to  her  eastern  home.  I 
had  never  thought  of  separation,  never 
dreamed,  fool,  I  say  again,  that  I  was, 
that  she  would  leave  me,  for  she  was 
my  only  light,  and  God  had  seemed 
so  unjust  before,  that  I  thought  he 
would  not  deprive  me  of  my  only 
blessing.  For  several  days  I  wrestled 
with  myself  in  thought,  trying  to  find 
some  method  by  which  to  detain  her 
by  my  side.    I  finally  concluded  that 


a  confession  of  my  love  might  have 
some  effect  upon  her.  Seeking  her, 
I  found  her  in  one  of  her  happiest 
moods.  She  was  alone,  and  I  went 
to  her  at  once. 

"  Lorinne,"  I  said,  "  you  expect  soon 
to  return  to  your  home.  Before  you 
go,  listen  to  the  story  of  an  unhappy 
life,"  and  I  gravely  motioned  her  to  a 
seat.  Smiling,  as  though  it  were  all 
a  monstrous  joke,  she  sat  down  upon 
the  rustic,  while  I  threw  myself  upon 
the  grass  at  her  feet,  and,  gazing  up 
into  the  clear,  blue  sky,  began  : 

"  It  is  my  own  story  that  I  shall 
tell,  and  I  ask  you  to  bear  with  me. 
Few  people  have  ever  given  one  kind- 
ly look  or  word  to  me.  The  first  was 
my  mother;  but,  almost  before  I  was 
old  enough  to  realize  her  great  and 
boundless  love,  the  Almighty  took 
her  from  me.  Whenever  I  see  a  pic- 
ture of  the  Madonna  or  of  an  angel,  I 
imagine  it  is  my  mother  smiling  upon 
her  child,  and  my  spirit,  usually  so  toss- 
ed about, so  troubled, for  the  while  finds 
peace  and  rest,  and  I  repeat  over  and 
over  to  myself,  '  She  loved  me.  She 
loved  me.  God  bless  her,  for  she  loved 
me,'  and  then  I  wish  that  I  could  be 
with  her  up  there  beyond  the  blue 
ether.  This  thought  of  the  mother 
who  was  taken  from  me  when  I  most 
needed  her,  was,  for  years,  my  only 
pleasure. 

"  Even  this  pleasure  became  stale 
after  awhile,  and  I  entertained  serious 
thoughts  of  suicide.  I  have  no  doubt 
but  that  I  soon  would  have  ended  my 
life  had  I  not,  at  about  this  time, 
made  the  acquaintance  of  the  only 
friend  I  ever  had.  He  was  was  a  no- 
'  ble,  manly  fellow,  and  between  us 
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there  sprang  up  a  friendship  that 
lasted  for  only  six  short  months — 
then  he  died.  That  was  an  oasis  in 
my  desert  life  of  misery. 

"Dark  years  followed,  and  I  had 
given  up  all  hope  of  earthly  happiness 
until  you  appeared.  You  have  seen 
something  in  me  that  has  won  smiles 
from  you,  and  you  have  taught  me  to 
love  you  more  than  my  gloomy,  op- 
pressed soul  has  ever  been  capable  of 
loving  heretofore.  And  now  you,  too, 
will  leave  me.  What  will  become  of  me? 
I  do  not  know  ;  I  hardly  care ;  for, 
with  you  gone,  all  hope,  all  desire  for 
anything  better,  will  be  gone  too.  But 
should  you  stay,  should  you  but  con- 
sent to  be  my  wife,  to  keep  my  future 
pleasant — for  my  future  is  in  your 
hands — my  life  would  be  one  great 
circle  of  happiness.  The  future  would 
make  up  for  the  unhappiness  of  the 
past  by  the  glad  moments  it  would 
hold  for  me.  Oh,Lorinne!" — and  I 
gazed  up  into  her  eyes — "  Oh,  Lorinne, 
give  me  your  love,  bless  me  with  your- 
self, or  my  existence  is  but  a  slow  and 
torturing  death." 

"  My  friend — my  more  than  friend — 
my  brother,"  she  replied,  in  low,  sad, 
pitying  tones,  "  when  first  I  met  you, 
I  saw  that  yours  had  been  a  life  of 
trouble,  and  my  woman's  heart  went 
out  in  compassion  to  you.  That  com- 
passion has  grown  into  a  sisterly  re- 
gard, that  can  never  be  more,  for, 
when  I  return  home,  it  is  to  fulfil  my 
plighted  troth." 

Dark  clouds  floated  through  my 
brain,  a  tempest  rose  within  me  and 
swayed  me,  and  unconscious  of  where 
I  was  or  what  I  said,  because  of  the 
terrible  agony  within,  I  cried  out : 


"  Curses  on  him — the  direst  curses 
on  him  who  thus  robs  me  of  my  only 
blessing  ;  curses,  black  and  awful,  on 
you  who  torture  me  so;  curses  and 
eternal  sufferings  on  the  hateful  fiend 
who  shapes  my  destiny  so  crooked; 
and  ten  thousand  awful  curses  on 
those  who  gave  me  birth,  and  on  the 
God  who  can  allow  this  torture  of 
a  human  soul." 

Her  cheeks  were  pallid  with  fear; 
but,  heeding  her  not,  I  continued  my 
hellish  swearing  until,  frightened,  she 
fled  to  the  house.  Then,  throwing 
myself  prostrate  upon  the  earth,  for 
I  had  risen  when  her  answer  had  been 
given,  I  implored  God's  forgiveness; 
and  then,  overcome  once  more  by  my 
passion,  I  cursed  again  and  again,  and 
thus  passed  the  remainder  of  the  af- 
ternoon. When  my  mind  was  made 
up,  the  plot  of  my  terrible  crime  ma- 
tured, I  rose  and  calmly  walked  to  the 
house. 

All  this  was  yesterday,  and  to-mor- 
row my  soul  will  be  free — free  as  the 
birds.  Despite  my  awful  crime,  I  feel 
that  I  am  forgiven  by  that  God  who 
has  watched  me  struggling  with  a 
morbid  disposition,  and  has  offered 
no  aid  whatever.  I  think  I  can  calmly 
relate  all  my  acts  since  I  decided  to 
do  the  deed  which  has,  as  yet,  been 
completed  in  part  only. 

Last  night,  after  every  one  else  in 
the  house  had  retired,  I  removed  my 
shoes,  and,  stiletto  in  hand,  went  to 
Lorinne's  room.  Cautiously  I  opened 
the  door,  and  cautiously  I  peeped 
within,  I  could  easily  discern  the 
face  and  form  of  Lorinne,  a  moon- 
beam shedding  its  soft  light  on  her 
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head  and  making  a  picture  like  that 
of  the  saintly  Madonna. 

Slowly  and  softly  I  entered  the 
room  and  walked  straight  to  her  bed- 
side. I  stood  there  for,  it  may  have 
been  ten  minutes,  but  it  seemed  as 
many  hours,  never  moving  a  muscle, 
but,  gazing  upon  her  beautiful  face, 
I  watched  the  sweet,  glad  smile  which 
seemed  to  linger  on  her  lips  as  though 
her  woman's  soul  looked  upon  the 
form  of  one  she  loved. 

Do  you  think  I  faltered?  Ah,  no. 
Never  were  my  nerves  steadier,  nor 
my  brain  calmer.  With  my  left 
hand  I  held  the  dainty  dagger  over 
that  part  of  the  forehead  where  I 
wished  to  make  the  fatal  incision. 
The  silence  of  the  tomb  surrounded 
and  awed  me,  but  I  went  steadily  on 
with  my  work.  With  my  right  hand 
I  hit  it  a  sharp,  quick  blow,  and  my 
damnable  plot  was  accomplished. 
She  never  moved.  No  look  of  pain 
shot  over  her  face,  and  I  am  glad  it 
was  so,  for  I  love  her  too  well  to  wish 
to  cause  her  needless  agony.  I  did 
not  at  once  remove  the  stiletto,  for  I 


wished  no  blood  to  stain  that  fair  face 
and  clot  upon  her  golden  hair.  I 
waited  several  minutes,  and  then  re- 
moved the  dagger,  quickly  thrusting 
a  small  wad  of  cotton  into  the  wound. 
Over  this  I  placed  a  small  piece  of 
flesh  colored  plaster,  and  the  evidence 
of  my  crime  was  hidden.  Gently  I 
pressed  my  lips  to  hers,  now,  oh  so 
cold  in  death,  and  with  one  long,  ex- 
ultant look,  I  left  her.  Though  in 
life  she  would  not  be  mine,  in  death 
she  shall  be. 

An  hour  more,  and  the  sun  will  rise, 
but  before  that  time  my  soul  will  be 
on  its  way  to  hers.  Only  a. few  short 
hours  between  our  farewells,  and  my 
soul  can  surely  overtake  hers  on  the 
way  between  here  and  heaven. 

The  poison  I  have  taken  is  a  sure 
one,  and  in  a  few  more  miuutes  it  will 
have  done  its  work,  and  it  will  do  it 
well.  Once  more  I  press  the  stiletto, 
stained  with  her  blood,  to  my  lips. 
Do  not  take  it  from  me. 

Lorinne,  I  come  to  thee!  Oh, 
mother,  thy  child  is  come. 

Carle  Lee. 


THE  MYSTERY  OF  AN'  SU. 


An'  Su  lived  in  a  small  cottage  at 
the  foot  of  her  master's  lot,  just  where 
the  Kewa  river  joined  the  harbor. 
She  had  lived  in  this  cottage  before 
the  war  as  a  slave,  and  now  stuck  to 
it  and  her  old  master  with  no  change 
in  her  condition.  She  was  one  of  the 
few,  plain,  sensible,  old  time  negroes 


that  we  have  left  among  us.  And  as 
to  her  character  we  may  simply  say 
that  she  was  an  "old  time  negro." 
She  would  count  a  bunch  of  chickens 
in  the  old  time  way  ;  which  ran  as 
follows,  with  never  a  misscount  or  hes- 
itation. "  Wei  boss,  yer's  one,  yer's 
nurra,  yer's  turra,  yer's  too  puntop  de 
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una,  yer's  tree  wid  de  fot  tie  togena, 
gimme  sebenty  cent  fer  de  bunch." 
And  after  the  war  when  the  feeling 
among  the  negroes  ran  high  against 
the  whites,  a  special  delegate  was  sent 
to  prejudice  her  against  "  de  fambly 
up  at  de  hous."  She  completely  an- 
nihilated him,  by  throwing  up  her 
hands  and  exclaiming.  "  O  Lord,  wont 
you  be^kin'  enuf  to  tak'  de  do  (door) 
of  his  mout,  an'  when  yu  permit  on 
agen,  jus  hang  it  on  de  gospel  hinges 
of  peace  on  eart  an'  good  will  to  men, 
Amen  !"  An'  Su's  husband,  Primus, 
like  herself,  didin't  take  up  with  any 
of  the  "  young  nigger  "  notions.  He 
was  the  captain  of  a  fishing  boat,  and 
went  out  in  the  morning  to  the  fishing 
banks,  ten  miles  off  shore,  returning 
in  the  afternoon^as  early  as  possible 
to  sell  his  catch.  One  day  while  com- 
ing irt,  a  storm  made  up  and  caught 
them  off  Drunken  Dick  Shoals.  And 
that  was  the  last  that  was  ever  seen 
of  the  boat  or  crew.  An'  Su  never 
gave  up  watching  for  him,  but  ever 
afterwards  a  peculiar,  strange,  fascina- 
tion seemed  to  hold  her  to  the  beach, 
and  here  as  the  flood  tide  came  in  she 
could  be  seen  walking  slowly  up  and 
down  the  shore,  examining  floating 
objects,  watching  pieces  of  drift  wood 
as  the  tide  floated  them  upon  the 
beach,  and  then  finding  her  search  in 
vain,  she  would  return  home,  only  to 
wait  for  the  next  flood  tide  and  then 
watch  again.  An' Su's  little  dog  Shark 
was  her  constant  companion,  and  in 
the  dead  of  night,  when  the  beach  was 
lit  up  by  the  moon  with  almost  noon- 
day brightness,  Shark  followed  that 
odd  figure  in  all  of  her  searches,  and 


when  disappointed  she  turned  to 
another  part  of  the  beach,  he  seemed 
to  know  her  grief  and  followed  too. 

Fishermen  returning  home  late  at 
night  seeing  her,  would  shake  their 
heads  in  silence.  An'  Su's  former 
master  and  his  family  tried  to  wean 
her  from  her  sorrows,  and  gave  her 
light  work  to  do.  She  was  especially 
fond  of  playing  with  the  children. 
And  the  children  would  at  any  time 
put  down  their  new  Christmas  toys  to 
have  a  story  from  An'  Su.  They 
learned  to  look  upon  her  as  a  second 
mother,  and  would  pat  her  old  face 
with  their  chubby  hands  in  the  wildest 
delight,  and  merriment.  And  if  any- 
thing hurt  their  feelings,  they  would 
run  and  bury  their  heads  in  An'  Su's 
lap,  and  stay  there  until  they  got  over 
the  hurt,  which  did'nt  last  long  under 
An'  Su's  sympathetic  salve.  At  this 
time  too,  An'  Su's  only  son  Cuffe  was 
about  to  marry  Amy.  Now  Amy  was 
An'  Su's  favorite,  and  the  approach- 
ing Christmas  frolic  reminded  her 
of  former  times;  and  not,  as  the  poets 
say,  did  roses  come  to  her  cheeks,  but 
smiles  came.  She  never  tired  of  tell- 
ing, how  about  dusk  Primus  used  to 
come  to  her  door,  and  salute  her  with 
the  usual,  "  Ebenin  Su',  how  yu  do?" 
How  she  in  turn  would  answer — 
"Berry  wel  widout  yu."  "  Yer  kan 
com  roun  yah  wid  you  mout  fix  up 
fer  ebenin  wid  me,  wen  de  las  time 
Massa  dig  tater  I  se  yu  ober  de  tater 
bank  talkin  so  grumsious  to  dat  black, 
shiny  fac  Dinah,  wha  aint  fitten  to  be 
up  at  de  hous  yah,  wa  wite  foks  is." 
And  how  under  the  influence  of  her 
good  looks,  and  the  smell  of  good 
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things  from  the  kitchen,  "  Dat  nig- 
ger beg  so  hard  dat  I  coulden  fin  it  in 
my  hart  to  fuse  'im." 

"Young  missus  up  at  de  hous  "  was 
fixing  up  Amy,  and  fixed  her  so  well 
that  An' Su  would  exclaim  "Amy  Ido 
blebe  yu  tink  ob  dose  wite  wails  an  fix- 
ins  mo  dan  Cuffe."  When  Amy  would 
use  the  infallible  argument,  that  things 
that  are  unlike  are  different  ;  and  say. 
"  An'  Su  yu  kno  dese  tings  ar  wite  an 
putry,  an  dat  nigger  is  black  chacoal 
ee  self."  Well  Christmas  came,  the  day 
on  which  Cuffe  and  Amy  were  to  go 
the  way  of  all  flesh,  that  is,  get  mar- 
ried. A  regular  old  time  wedding 
supper  was  being  prepared  by  An'Su. 
"  Ise  fixin  up  tings  like  none  of  yu 
niggers  wa  rais  sence  freedom  kno 
nutin    bout  tat." 

And  indeed  she  fixed  them  so  well 
that  "de  sence  fredom  nigger's"bottom 
jaw  dropt,  and  his  lips  moistened  at  the 
sight.  An'Su,  was  with  "de  fambly  up 
at  de  hous"  too,  and  saw  all  that  Santy 
Claus  brought,  just  what  each  little 
one  was  wishing  for.  From  which  we 
may  rightly  think  that  in  some  way 
she  was  connected  with  this  myste- 
rious personage,  who  ever  brightens 
Christmas  forthe  little  ones.  When  she 
was  about  to  go  out  of  the  house 
young  Missus  beckoned  An'  Su  to  her 
room  and  told  her  secret.  "  Oh,  An' 
Su,  just  only  one  year!  Don't  you 
like   him,  oh,  don't   you    An'  Su? 

"  Evening  approached,  everything 
was  ready.  Old  Moses  Gathers  had 
come  across  the  river  with  his  fiddle. 
And  when  hegaveagood  naturednod, 
and  scraped  the  bow  across  his  fid- 
dle stings  by  way  of  experiment. 
"  Dose  young  niggers  jes  shuffle  de 


foot "  to  show  the  good  will  with 
which  they  would  dance  at  Cuffe's 
wedding. 

Cuffe  was  a  deck  hand  on  a 
steamer,  and  was  to  leave  town 
(which  was  four  miles  across  the  har- 
bor) so  as  to  get  there  by  dark.  As 
night  came  on  a  cloud  arose  in  the 
west,  and  in  a  few  minutes  covered 
the  horizon  "  suddenly  snatching  both 
heaven  and  the  day  from  the  eyes  of 
men."  And,  oh  !  who  is  there  who  has 
experienced  this,  and  is  not  glad 
that  there  are  other  deaths  to  mortals 
besides  drowning. 

Cuffe  saw  the  cloud  rising,  and 
as  he  had  to  cross  in  a  small 
sail  boat  decided  to  wait  until 
the  cloud  passed  over,  but  at  the  end 
of  an  hour  when  the  storm  showed  no 
sign  of  abating.  Cuffe  in  spite  of  all 
remonstrance  by  the  people  on  the 
wharf,  pushed  out  into  the  stream  and 
started.  At  first  the  little  boat's  sail 
filled  and  it  started  like  a  sea  bird 
flying  over  the  angry  waves.  On  the 
shore  all  the  people  had  come  and 
were  ready,  but  when  the  storm  arose, 
and  darkness  came  on,  they  shook 
their  heads  and  declared,  that  no  boat 
could  live  off  shore  on  such  a  night. 
An'  Su  knowing  her  son  better,  lighted 
a  lantern  and  followed  by  her  little 
dog  Shark  proceeded  to  the  point  of 
the  beach  where  the  river  joined  the 
harbor. 

Cuffe  was  a  good  sailor,  and 
in  the  darkness  when  the  wind  and 
waves  turned  the  boat  on  its  side,  he 
brought  her  up  time  and  time  again 
by  his  strong  seaman  touch.  But 
when  he  had  gone  three  miles  the 
boat  had  taken  in  so  much  water,  that 
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it  was  crippled,  and  as  a  bird  with  its- 
wing  broken  tries  to  reach  a  tree,  so 
he  started  for  the  light  on  shore.  But, 
ah  !  what  is  that  roaring.  It  is  only 
where  the  river  flows  into  the  harbor, 
and  the  wind  meets  the  tide.  The 
lantern  is  blown  out  by  a  gust  of  wind 
and  all  is  darkness  . 

"  Ah,  me  !  and  other  men  have  lost  their  lads, 
And  other  women  wiped  their  poor  dead  mouths, 
And  got  them  home  and  dried  them  in  the  house." 

It  was  the  "  same  old  death,"  but 
the  mouth  was  not  wiped  by  the 
motherly  hand,  nor  did  the  green  sod 
mark  the  resting  place  of  An'  Su's 
son.  But,  oh,  the  river.  "  I  can't  keep 
away  from  it.  It  haunts  me  day  and 
night.  Oh,  the  dreadful, dreadful  river!" 

Well,  time  flows  on.  The  ye"ar  rolls 
on,  the  Saturday's  and  the  Sundays, 
the  week-days  and  the  Mondays. 
Christmas  is  here  again.  Another  wed- 
ding is  to  take  place  to  night  "  up  at 
de  hous."  Since  early  in  the  morn- 
ing the  house  has  been  astir,  and 
lively  with  preparation.  And  all  day 
long  An'  Su  sits  with  the  children, 
and  though  she  doesen't  say  anything 
to  them,  yet,  they  are  very  quiet  in 
their  play  around  her,  and  even  the 
smallest  little  fellow  seems  to  think 
that  she  should  be  happy,  and  goes 


up  to  her  with  his  lap  full  of  toys,  and 
says,  "  An'  Su,  'ou  take  dese  an  play 
an  laf  some  too." 

That  night  when  "Young  Missus  " 
was  coming  down  the  stairs  dressed 
for  the  wedding,  in  the  bend  of  the 
steps,  she  met  An'  Su  and  stobping 
down  kissed  that  old  face,  but  An'  Su 
looked  so  differently  from  last  Christ- 
mas,when  she  had  told  her  secret  to  her, 
that  she  burst  into  tears  and  cried — 
"  An'  Su,  oh  !  you  true,  good  old  An' 
Su  please  don't  look  so  to  night  "? 

She  vyas  the  last  mortal  that  ever  saw 
that  good  old  face.  For  that  night 
the  tide  rose  high,  and  it  was  said  by 
some  young  men  who  were  returning 
home  late,  that  they  heard  Shark,  her 
dog,  bark  just  where  the  river  flowed 
into  the  harbor.  After  that,  at  night 
when  the  sea  birds  screeched  over  this 
gloomy  spot,  the  people  who  live 
along  the  beach  would  shake  their 
heads,  and  say,  "  Poor  thing — poor 
thing." 

Let  those  who  are  inclined  to  judge 
harshly  of  this  poor,  simple  old  wo- 
man remember  this: 

"  I  am  a  broken-down,  poor  old  woman,  a  fool, 
To  speak  to  Thee,  but  in  Thy  Book  'tis  Writ, 
As  I  hear  say  from  others  that  can  read, 
How,  when  Thou  comest,  Thou  didst  love  the 
Sea." 

Lee  Royall. 
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VOS  SALUTAMUS. 

Alumni.  Old  Students,  Friends  of 
the  College,  or  otherwise,  with  this 
number  the  incoming  staff  for  the 
year  '88-9,  greet  you.  In  the  language 
of  the  Arabs,  "  May  your  shadow 
never  grow  less." 

The  Student  has  now  entered  upon 
its  eighth  volume.  Thanks  to  the  Busi- 
ness Managers,  the  last  year  was  a  most 
successful  one.  A  back  debt  was  paid 
off,  and  not  a  cent  drawn  from  the  So- 
cieties to  meet  any  deficit.  This  was  as 
it  ought  always  to  be.  The  magazine 
has  reached  high  water  mark  in  col- 
lege journalism,  and,  if  the  present 
Staff  shall  succeed  in  keeping  it  up  to 
its  present  high  standard,  they  will 
feel  amply  repaid  for  their  labors. 

Much  of  its  financial  prosperity  was 
due  to  its  advertisers,  and  to  you  we 
return  especial  thanks.  We  shall  con- 
tinue to  endeavor  to  merit  your  pat- 
ronage, both  by  placing  your  adver- 
tisements in  the  hands  of  a  larger 
number  of  readers,  and  by  inducing 
our  students  to  trade  only  with  those 
who  advertise  in  our  columns.  While 
no  formal  boycott  has  ever  been  de- 
clared, so  strong  was  the  feeling  last 
spring  that  several  merchants  were 
forced  to  advertise  to  keep  from  los- 
ing their  student  trade  entirely. 

Old  Students  and  Alumni,  you  have 
so  often  been  hauled  over  the  coals 
for  apparent  indifference  to  your  for- 


mer magazine,  that  we  will  take  com- 
passion upon  you,  and  let  you  off  with 
this  reminder:  "  He  that,  being  often 
reproved,  hardeneth  his  neck,  shall 
suddenly  be  destroyed,  and  that  with- 
out remedy." 

And  now,  concerning  a  class  who 
have  hitherto  been  entirely  neglected 
— I  mean  our  college  students.  It 
would  naturally  be  supposed  that  all 
our  students  are  subscribers.  Yet 
such  has  not  been  the  case.  Last 
year  only  a  little  over  a  half  were 
subscribers,  and  of  this  small  number 
many  still  owe  for  it.  Fellow  stu- 
dents, you  should  do  better  than  this. 
The  English  language,  taking  as  it 
does  strong  points  from  so  many 
others,  is  the  greatest  language  known 
to  man,  and  its  literature  second  to 
none.  The  chief  object  of  this  maga- 
zine is  to  encourage  composition  in 
our  mother  tongue,  and  a  more  ex- 
tensive acquaintance  with  its  litera- 
ture. You  cannot  afford  not  to  take 
it. 

Subscribe  for  it,  induce  others  to 
subscribe,  write  for  it ;  if  you  have 
not  sufficient  talent  yourself,  encour- 
age others  who  have,  to  do  so ;  notice 
its  advertisements,  and  do  not  trade 
with  those  who  do  not  patronize  it. 
Then  will  the  Student  flourish  like  a 
green  bay  tree,  the  salutatorian  cease 
from  troubling,  and  the  reading  pub- 
lic be  at  rest. 

H.  A.  F. 
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MISTAKES. 


We  are  all  liable  to  err,  and  those  who 
show  us  our  faults  and  try  to  help  us 
mend  them,  are  not  our  worst  enemies 
but  our  best  friends.  Now  the  little 
that  we  shall  say  will  be  said  in  the 
spirit  of  no  ill  feeling  to  any  one. 

We  have  noticed  during  our  short 
stay  at  college,  a  tendency  in  many 
students  to  neglect  furnishing  them- 
selves with  text-books  at  the  begin- 
ning of  a  new  term,  and  a  greater  ten- 
dency not  to  learn  well,  if  at  all,  the 
first  few  lessons.  This  is  a  grave  error, 
and  not  only  the  new  students,  but 
many  of  the  former  students,  make 
the  same  mistake. 

Another  mistake  is  made  in  entering 
from  one  to  four  weeksafter  the  session 
opens.  We  think  it  is  better  to  enter 
then  than  not  to  enter  at  all,  but  is 
not  two  months  and  a  half  ample  time 
to  rest  and  prepare  to  be  here  when 
the  session  opens  ? 

The  student  who  enters  late  or  fails 
to  study  for  the  first  week  or  two 
must  necessarily  labor  under  disad- 
vantages a  part  of,  at  least,  if  not  all 
the  year. 

We  can  conceive  how  a  mistake  of 
this  kind  may  prove  an  irreparable  loss 
to  a  young  student.  He  comes  to  col- 
lege with  his  character  not  established, 
with  studious  habits  not  formed  and 
is  very  pliable.  Now  the  way  he  starts 
is  pretty  apt  to  be  a  good  index  to  his 
future  career  at  college,  if  not  for  life. 

We  have  known  good  young  men 
to  neglect  study  for  a  short  time,  or  to 
enter  a  few  weeks  late,  and  then  begin 
to  study  very  well ;  but  not  being  ac- 
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customed  to  study,  their  minds  were 
inactive  and  they  would,  of  necessity, 
have  to  review  from  twenty  to  fifty 
pages  in  each  of  the  three,  four  or 
five  text-books  used  in  their  respec- 
tive classes,  and  all  this  before  they 
could  recite  intelligently. 

Unless  a  young  man  be  unusually 
bright,  the  lessons  assigned  for  each 
day  are  all  he  can  thoroughly  master 
if  he  begins  with  the  class. 

The  young  men  who  make  either  of 
these  mistakes  may,  as  we  have  said, 
study  well  for  a  while,  but  they  often 
become  confused  and  very  much  dis- 
couraged because  probably  some  of 
the  lessons  passed  over  or  lectures  in 
chemistry  or  some  other  important 
branchin  which  demonstrations  andex- 
planations  by  the  instructor  are  given, 
are  necessary  to  a  thorough  under- 
standing of  the  subject. 

After  they  become  discouraged 
they  begin  to  study  less,  and  soon 
loose  almost  all  interest  in  their  studies 
and  recite  nothing  well.  Then  they 
begin  to  say,  "  I  will  do  better  next 
year  ;"  but  frequently  they  fail  to  re- 
turn at  all,  because  they  do  so  badly 
that  their  conscience  condemns  them 
and  they  fear  that  they  have  lost  the 
respect  of  all  good  students  and  the 
I  faculty.  But  this  is  not  the  case,  for 
both  students  and  faculty  are  in  sym- 
pathy witji  any  young  man  who  is  in 
this  condition,  and  if  he  will  return  and 
reform,  we  will  give  him  a  hearty  wel- 
come and  a  helping  hand. 

We  think  that  all  may  plainly  see 
how  a  young  man  may  lose  a  college 
course,  and  possibly  a  useful  life  on 
account  of  a  little  negligence  or  care- 
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lessness.  But  one  step  made  in  the 
wrong  direction,  and  at  the  wrong 
time,  may  lead  to  fatal  disaster. 

"  A  small  pebble  near  the  head  of 
a  stream  may  change  the  course  of  a 
mighty  river,"  and,  in  a  case  like  this, 
it  will  drain  the  river  into  the  sea  of 
oblivion  when  it  might  have  contin- 
ued its  course  gloriously  into  a  life  of 
usefulness,  honor  and  felicity. 

We  think  that  both  new  and  old 
students  are  the  cause  of  failures  of 
this  kind.  The  new  student  often 
leaves  home  the  day  the  session  opens 
and  after  riding  from  fifty  to  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  miles  on  the  train  he 
concludes  that  he  is  very  tired  and 
that  it  will  require  at  least  one  week 
for  him  to  get  "  straightened  out." 
The  old  students  are  very  solicitous 
and  advise  him,  by  no  means,  to  study 
too  hard  at  the  beginning. 

This  is  wrong,  there  is  no  necessity 
forthis waiting  a  week  to  get  "straight- 
ened out."  One  good  night's  rest 
"  straightens  "  the  majority  of  us  suf- 
ficiently to  perform  hard  tasks  the 
next  day. 

Our  remedy  is,  let  every  body  who 
intends  to  come  to  college  be  here  on 
the  first  day  of  September;  and  let 
the  old  students  impress  upon  the 
new  ones  the  great  importance  of 
learning  well  the  first  lesson. 

T.  S.  S. 

SLEEP. 


The  familiar  old  saying  that,  "  The 
preservation  of  health  is  nature's  first 
law,"  has  lost  none  of  its  truth  be- 
cause of  its  frequent  repetition  or  its 
extreme  antiquity.  No  little  has  been 


said  and  written  respecting  the  impor. 
tance  of  physical  recreation,  while  the 
necessity  of  mental  rest  has  received 
scarcely  a  moderate  degree  of  atten- 
tion.   Why  this  neglect? 

They  say,  "  Let  the  sluggard  sleep, 
we  must  slumber  shun."  True  ;  but 
is  it  not  a  demonstrated  fact  that  a 
disregard  for  nature's  laws  in  this  par- 
ticular has  been  the  direct  cause  of 
more  or  less  mental  infirmities  and 
mental  wrecks  ?  Nature  is  not  mocked, 
neither  is  she  over-merciful  in  her 
reproof. 

That  which  is  commendable  is  not 
always  wise.  For  a  student  to  pore 
over  his  books  from  sun  to  sun  and 
burn  his  past-midnight  oil,  of  course,  is 
commendable  but  who  would  deem  it 
wise?  The  German  "Hans"  is  so 
constituted,  physically  and  mentally, 
that  he  can  bend  over  his  desk  sixteen 
hours  a  day  without  injury  to  him- 
self, but  the  American  "John  "  must 
do  his  work  in  eight  if  he  does  it  with 
impunity.  Just  why  this  is  true  it  is 
not  in  my  province  to  say,  but  the  fact 
remains  all  the  same.  The  average 
American  mind  needs  not  less  than 
seven  nor  more  than  eight  hours  sleep  ; 
and  at  least  two  of  these  before  mid- 
night. Dr.  Dwight  used  to  tell  his 
students  that  one  hour  of  rest  before 
midnight  was  worth  two  after  that 
time.  Nature  seems  to  have  so  ar- 
ranged things  that  we  ought  to  rest 
in  the  early  part  of  the  night  ;  and  the 
student  who  regards  not  this  arrange- 
ment tramples  upon  the  laws  of  health, 
intrudes  upon  the  just  claims  of  the 
following  day,  and  thereby  commits 
an  error  which  he  will  sooner  or  later 
have  occasion  to  regret. 
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Both  body  and  mind  have  equal 
rights  to  claim  this  rest  and  these 
rights  they  will  assert.  Alexander,  the 
Great,  was  well  aware  of  this  when  on 
the  night  before  the  battle  of  Arbela 
he  said  :  "  Soldiers,  stack  arms,  we 
must  rest."  Such  were  his  words 
though  in  full  view  of  his  fearful  an- 
tagonist, Darius,  with  his  600,000  men, 
while  he  himself  had  but  50,000.  So 
complete  and  serene  was  his  rest  on 
that  night,  that  on  the  following 
morning  at  daybreak  he  was  found  in 
a  deep  slumber.  The  stupid  Persians 
having  stood  under  arms  all  night 
were  so  completely  exhausted  that 
they  were  put  to  flight  at  the  first 
onset. 

On  the  last  recitation,  pending  Math- 
emathics  examination,  our  wise  Prof, 
is  accustomed  to  say  :  "  Boys,  stack 
arms  and  refresh  yourselves  in  sleep 
to  night,  for  on  to-morrow  you  must 
stand  on  slippery  steeps  while  ugly 
frowns  roll  beneath  you  to  meet  you 
at  your  coming." 

There  is  a  popular,  though  mistaken 
idea,  current  among  students  that  the 
boy  whose  lamp  is  seen  to  burn  latest 
will  very  soon  outstrip  his  compan- 
ions in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge. 

This  illusion,  though  insignificant 
as  it  may  seem  has  lead  many  a  stu- 
dent with  bright  prospects,  to  a 
ruinous  end — weak  eyes,  a  feeble  body 
and  an  impaired  mind.  That  ability 
to  concentrate  and  focalize  the  powers 
of  the  mind  and  to  hold  it  upon  the 
subject  in  hand — that  freshness  of  in- 
tuition, that  healthy,  vigorous  faculty 
of  penetrating  into  the  very  core  of 
things,  becomes  a  mere  shadow  and 


not  a  reality.  This  power  lost,  the 
mind  becomes  like  some  wandering 
comet,  with  its  shattered  fire,  playing 
at  the  same  time  upon  every  object 
within  its  realm. 

If  any  other  object  plays  upon  the 
fancy  than  that  which  ought  to  be  ex- 
clusively before  it,  the  mind  is  divided 
and  both  are  neutralized  so  as  to  lose 
their  effect. 

Again,  by  retiring  early  the  hot- 
blooded  thoughtless  youth,  boiling 
over  with  a  super-abundance  of  vital- 
ity— a  late  freeman  from  home  re- 
straints and  exposed  to  the  tempta- 
tions of  college  life — is  shielded  from 
those  dangerous  vices  which  stork 
around  under  the  black  vail  of  mid- 
night gloom.  There  is  no  better  ex- 
ponent to  the  student's  college  life 
than  to  find  him  habitually  prowling 
around  at  this  late  hour. 

Early  retiring  will,  of  course,  necessi- 
tate early  rising  which  is  another  es- 
sential to  good  health. 

"  Early  to  bed,  early  to  rise, 

Make  men  healthy,  wealthy  and  wise." 

What  the  old  arm-chair  is  to  the 
fatigued  body,  the  downy  pillow  is  to 
the  wearied  brain.  Sleep  alone  will 
banish  "  dull  care  "  and  restore  fresh 
vigor. 

Complete  rest  is  found  in  the  grave 
alone,  but  sweet  sleep,  its  purest  em- 
blem, was  given  to  man  for  a  calm,  a 
sweet  retreat  till  he  shall  "  slumber  in 
that  dreamless  bed  free  from  all  his 
toil  "  and  await  the  dawning  of  that 
eternal  morn.  S.  D.  S. 


CHANGES. 

It  is  well  known  to  most  of  our 
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readers  that  during  last  year  two  va- 
cancies occurred  in  the  Faculty  of  the 
college — the  one  caused  by  the  death 
of  Dr.  J.  R.  Duggan,  the  Professor  of 
Chemistry,  and  the  other  by  the  resig- 
nation, on  account  of  ill  health,  of  Dr. 
W.  G.  Simmons,  the  Professor  of 
Physical  Science. 

The  science  chair  was  filled  last 
commencement  by  the  election  of 
Prof.  W.  H.  Michael,  who  has  been 
connected  with  the  college  for  two 
years  past  as  an  Assistant  professor. 
The  enthusiastic  applause  with  which 
the  announcement  of  his  election  was 
received,  both  by  students  and  friends 
of  the  college,  is  a  higher  testimonial 
of  his  ability  and  popularity  as  a 
teacher  and  friend  than  any  words 
that  we  could  utter  would  be.  The 
connection  of  Dr.  Simmons  with  the 
college  was  continued,  the  trustees 
electing  him  Professor  Emeritus  of 
Physical  Science. 

During  vacation  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees elected  Prof.  A.  L.  Purinton,  of 
West  Virginia,  to  the  chair  of  Chemis- 
try, Prof.  B.  F.  Sledd,  of  Virginia,  to 
the  chair  of  Modern  Languages,  and 
Prof.  J.  B.  Carlyle,  of  North  Carolina, 
as  Assistant  Professor  of  Languages. 
These  are  all  young  men  and  they 
come  to  us  with  the  highest  testimo 
nials  for  character,  scholarship  and 
special  fitness  for  the  work  of  the  de. 
partments  over  which  they  will  sever- 
ally preside. 

Prof.  Purinton  is  an  A.  M.  graduate 
of  the  University  of  West  Virginia- 
For  the  past  thirteen  years  he  has 
been  engaged  in  teaching  in  the  high 
schools  of  West  Virginia  and  Mary- 


land, and  has  given  special  attention 
to  the  study  of  Chemistry.  He  comes 
of  a  teaching  family,  one  brother 
being  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the 
University  of  West  Virginia,  while 
another  is  Professor  of  Chemistry  in 
the  University  of  Missouri. 

Prof.  Sledd  is  an  A.  M.  graduate  of 
Washington  and  Lee  University  of 
Virginia.  While  there  he  took  the 
honorary  scholarship,  the  F.  O.  French 
scholarship,  the  prize  of  the  Early 
English  Text  Society,  the  Stantini 
prize  medal  and  the  Robinson  prize 
medal.  These  prizes  were  given  for 
the  highest  attainments  in  French, 
German,  Latin  and  Greek.  Since 
leaving  Washington  and  Lee  Univer- 
sity he  has  taken  a  thorough  course 
in  French,  German  and  English  at  the 
Johns  Hopkins,  University,  Baltimore, 
Md.  He  is  a  writer  of  rare  ability 
and  we  hope  to  give  the  friends  of  the 
STUDENT  an  opportunity  of  reading 
some  of  the  productions  of  his  pen 
during  the  year. 

Prof.  J.  B.  Carlyle  is  an  A.  M.  grad- 
uate of  Wake  Forest  College,  N.  C, 
having  graduated  with  distinction  in 
the  class  of  '87.  While  a  student 
here  he  won  the  Debater's  medal  in 
the  society  of  which  he  was  a  mem- 
ber, the  Whitfield  Latin  medal,  the 
Silcox  Greek  medal  and  the  Phi.  En- 
glish Essay  medal.  He  is  well  known 
among  us  and  needs  no  words  of  praise 
at  the  hands  of  this  writer.  The  Bib- 
lical Recorder  says  of  him,  "  Perhaps 
he  could  receive  no  higher  encomium 
than  the  enthusiastic  approval  which 
the  younger  Alumni  of  the  college 
have  expressed  on  hearing  of  his  elec- 
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tion."  He  has  been  teaching  with 
success  since  his  graduation. 

By  reference  to  the  last  catalogue 
it  will  be  seen  that  in  the  future  only 
two  degrees  will  be  conferred — Mas 
ter  of  Arts  and  Bachelor  of  Arts.  In 
the  languague  of  the  cataloge,  "  The 
degree  of  B.  L.  and  B.  S.  have  been 
discontinued,  the  reason  for  their  ex- 
istence having  largely  ceased."  There 
are  six  courses  leading  to  the  degree 
of  A.  B.  Thus  this  degree  is  rendered 
flexible  "  by  the  allowance  of  alterna- 
tive courses,  which  consist  mainly  in 
the  substitution  of  Modern  Languages 
and  Science  in  certain  well-defined 
and  clearly  prescribed  quantities  for 
the  Ancient  Languages." 

Some  change  has  been  made  as  to 
awarding  the  Valedictory  and  Saluta- 
tory honors  at  graduation,  Master  of 
Arts  and  Bachelor  of  Arts  having 
been  made  coordinate  ;  so  that  degree 
is  subordinate  to  grade  of  scholarship, 
instead  of  grade  of  scholarship  being 
subordinate  to  degree  as  heretofore. 

In  the  May  number  of  the  STUDENT 
it  was  announced  that  the  societies 
had  passed  resolutions  abolishing 
their  medals.  The  advocates  of  the 
measure  to  abolish  argued  that  to 
offer  medals  to  encourage  special  work 
44  smacks  of  the  academy,"  that  strife 
and  hard  feelings  were  engendered, 
and  that  it  was  a  low  and  sordid  mo" 
tive  to  work  for  ua  little  piece  of 
gold."  The  argument  of  the  opposi- 
tion was  based  entirely  upon  the  pre- 
sumption that  the  measure  would  re- 
sult in  injury  to  the  literary  work  of 
the  societies. 

As  stated  above  the  resolutions  pre- 
vailed in  the  societies,  and  at  their 


meeting  in  June  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees of  the  College,  on  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Faculty,  abolished  all  the 
medals  awarded  in  the  departments 
of  college  work.  Thus  at  two  strokes 
nine  medals  were  swept  away — the 
five  given  by  the  societies  and  the 
four  given  by  the  friends  of  the  college. 

This  movement  abolishes  the  Mon- 
day evening  competitive  contest  for 
the  Declaimer's  prize.  What  exercise 
zvill  be  introduced  to  take  its  place  ? 

The  college  aims  not  at  display  but 
is  striving  to  do  earnest,  honest,  solid 
work.  How  long  it  will  be  before  it 
leads  every  other  similar  institution 
in  the  South  depends  entirely  upon 
the  support  it  receives  from  the  Bap- 
tist and  other  friends  of  education. 
Its  patronage  is  now  good.  Let  it  be 
increased.  C.  G.  W. 


A  PLEA  FOR  THE  ANCIENT  LANGUAGES, 


This  is  pre-eminently  an  age  of  prog- 
ress. 

Along  all  lines  of  human  thought 
and  endeavor  progress  may  be  ob 
served,  but  no  where  is  it  more  marked 
than  in  educational  circles.  The 
methods  of  the  olden  time  have 
changed.  The  scientist  has  come  to 
the  front. 

Full  panoplied,  the  chemist  steps 
forward  and  shows  with  mathematical 
accuracy  and  unerring  certainty  the 
ultimate  properties  of  matter.  The 
biologist  explains  to  us  the  hidden 
principles  of  life,  and  their  various 
manifestations. 

The  geologist  takes  us  back  to  our 
"  mother  earth "  and  tells  us  how, 
through  almost  countless  ages,  from 
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one  stage  of  development  to  another, 
by  a  well  ordered  process  of  growth, 
the  earth  has  assumed  its  present  pro- 
portions and  properties. 

The  botanist,  earnest  student  and 
lover  of  nature,  charms  us  by  unfold- 
ing to  us  the  beauties  and  wonders  of 
the  vegetable  world.  What  we  are 
and  what  we  have  been,  what  exists 
and  has  existed  we  are  taught  by 
those  who  commune  with  nature, 
study  her  laws  and  learn  her  lessons. 
Earnest  and  even  enthusiastic  have 
we  become  in  the  field  of  scientific  re- 
search. Again,  the  modern  languages 
are  receiving  more  attention  now 
than  was  given  them  in  the  past.  All 
this  is  to  be  commended.  Our  edu- 
cators should  teach  science  even  more 
thoroughly  and  more  assiduously  than 
they  do  at  present  ;  the  modern  lan- 
guages, French  and  German,  and  es- 
pecially our  own  inimitable  English, 
should  receive  more  attention  than  is 
now  given  them,  but  there  is  danger 
lest  in  our  zeal  for  science  and  the 
modern  languages,  we  give  too  little 
time  and  attention  to  the  ancient  lan- 
guages. 

In  many  of  our  institutions  of 
learning  the  tendency  to  undervalue 
Latin  and  Greek  is  already  begin- 
ning to  manifest  itself.  And  if  we 
are  to  judge  from  past  developments 
and  present  indications  we  need  not 
the  vision  of  a  prophet  to  see  that  be- 
fore many  years  have  passed,  these 
languages  will  lose  much  of  the  prom- 
inence now  accorded  them  in  our  col- 
leges. Now  this  is  to  be  regretted.  The 
importance  of  Greek  in  a  college  course 
can  scarcely  be  over  estimated.  Its 
antiquity  together  with  the  character 


and  position  of  the  people  who  origi- 
nally spoke  it,  gave  it  a  controlling  in- 
fluence in  the  formation  and  growth 
of  many  of  the  other  languages.  Its 
wonderful  flexibility,  its  unequaled 
richness  of  expression,  its  breadth  and 
depth,  the  beauty  and  elegance  of  its 
forms,  all  make  it  a  most  admirable 
vehicle  for  the  transmission  of  human 
thought.  Every  shade  of  feeling  and 
every  development  of  thought  in  it 
can  find  expression.  In  it  have  been 
written  some  of  the  sweetest  strains 
of  poetry  that  ever  sprang  from  the 
genius  of  man  ;  in  it  we  hear  the 
thundering  tones  of  Demosthenes' 
eloquence  and  drink  from  the  pure 
fountains  of  Socrates'  philosophy  ;  in 
it  we  read  of  the  statesmanship  of 
Pericles,  the  wisdom  of  Solon  and  the 
heroism  of  Leonidas  ;  in  it  too,  we 
find  a  record  of  the  words  and  doings 
of  him  who  spake  "as  never  man 
spake."  In  it  we  may  read  the  history 
of  a  people  who  exerted  a  powerful 
and  controlling  influence  upon  the 
thought  and  action  of  the  ancient 
world — a  people  who  still  live  in  a 
literature  that  is  imperishable. 

Again,  Greek  is  important  from  a 
purely  educational  point  of  view,  that 
is,  in  the  training  it  gives  the  mind. 
The  man  who  masters  all  the  forms 
and  idioms  of  the  Greek  language, 
who  learns  to  read  it  intelligently  and 
write  it  correctly,  must  needs  have  all 
the  faculties  of  his  mind  quickened 
and  developed.  He  has  formed  habits 
of  accuracy  and  pains  taking.  He  has 
become  a  close  thinker  and  a  logical 
reasoner.  He  has  been  fitted  the  bet- 
ter to  perform  the  great  duties  of  life. 

Much  that  we  have  said  for  Greek 
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might  be  said  for  Latin.  Such  a  large 
per  centage  of  our  English  words  are 
taken  from  Latin  that  we  cannot 
thoroughly  understand  our  own  lan- 
guage until  we  have  a  fair  knowledge 
of  Latin.  Then  too,  the  Latin  poets 
and  orators  and  historians  have  con- 
tributed so  much  to  the  pages  of 
literature — so  much  of  beauty  and  of 
wisdom — that  we  cannot  afford  to  di- 


minish the  time  we  give  to  the  study 
of  this  language.  Let  us  study  science 
and  the  modern  languages  more,  but 
let  us  not  study  Latin  and  Greek  less, 
We  are  glad  to  state  that  the  above 
mentioned  tendency  is  not  yet  mani- 
fest at  Wake  Forest,  there  being  now 
one  hundred  and  thirty  students  in 
the  Latin  classes  and  ninety-one  in 
the  Greek.  J.  B.  C. 


CURRENT  TOPICS. 


Editor,  C.  G.  Wells. 


Sheridan  Dead. — Since  our  last 
issue  Gen.  Phillip  Henry  Sheridan  has 
died.  And  while  his  body  reposes  on 
the  Heights  of  Arlington,  near  the  re- 
mains of  12,000  dead  soldiers,  his 
spirit  has  gone  trooping  into  eternity 
to  join  those  of  Grant,  McClellan, 
Hancock  and  others.  Thus  the  war 
spirits  of  the  sixties  leave  their  bat- 
tered swords  hanging  upon  the  wall 
by  the  old  military  coat,  and  cap,  and 
spurs  and  find  a  resting  place  in  the 
silent  halls  of  the  dead.  Gen.  Sheri- 
dan was  a  native  of  Ohio,  graduated 
at  West  Point  in  1853,  and  was  en- 
gaged in  military  affairs  until  hisldeath, 
which  occurred  Aug.  5,  at  Nonquitt, 
Mass.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the 
civil  war  and  was  present  as  a  Major- 
General  when  Lee  surrendered.  Con- 
gress had  recently  made  him  General 
of  the  Army.  He  was  ranked  by  Grant 
as  one  of  the  very  foremost  of  modern 


soldiers;  by  others  he  is  ranked  along 
with  such  men  as  Gustavus  Adolphus 
and  Frederick  the  Great.  He  was  full 
of  wit  and  humor  and  by  mingling 
with  his  soldiers  won  their  affections 
and  will  long  be  remembered  and  rev- 
ered by  them.  It  is  said  that  he  never 
lost  a  battle. 

Retaliation. — The  Republican 
Senate  recently  rejected  the  treaty 
negotiated  for  the  adjustment  of  dif- 
ferences existing  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain  concerning 
the  rights  of  American  fishermen  in 
the  ports  and  waters  of  British  Amer- 
ica. When  this  had  been  done  the 
President  sent  a  message  to  Congress 
asking  for  legislation  empowering  the 
Executive  "to  suspend  by  proclama- 
tion the  operation  of  all  laws  and  reg- 
ulations permitting  the  transit  of 
goods,  wares  and  merchandise  in  bond 
across  or  over  the  territory  of  the 
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United  States  to  or  from  Canada." 
He  showed  that  Canada  had  violated 
treaty  obligations  and  that  there  was 
no  need  for  Congress  to  hesitate  in 
the  matter.  He  favored  giving  Cana- 
dian [vessels  navigating  our  canals 
precisely  the  same  advantages  granted 
our  vesels  upon  Canadian  canals  and 
recommended  that  they  be  measured 
by  the  same  rule  of  discrimination. 

The  President  earnestly  desires  to 
maintain  our  honor  and  dignity  abroad 
and  to  protect  and  preserve  the  rights 
and  interests  of  Americans.  The 
message  came  like  a  thunderbolt  to 
the  Republicans  in  the  Senate  and 
that  body  adjourned  without  having 
it  read.  In  the  House  it  was  imme- 
diately read  and  was  received  by  the 
Democrats  with  genuine  enthusiasm. 
It  created  quite  a  stir  in  the  British 
Dominions  and  some  of  the  Canadian 
papers  seem  to  think  that  there  is 
danger  of  war,  but  we  do  not  have 
any  idea  that  our  government  will  be 
called  upon  to  whip  the  British.  The 
House  passed  a  bill  a  few  days  ago 
giving  the  Executive  the  desired  pow- 
ers, only  four  votes  being  recorded 
against  it. 

The  Bagging  Trust.— The  farm- 
ers of  the  South  are  in  trouble  on  ac- 
count of  the  Bagging  Trust.  The 
manufacturers  of  bagging,  with  one 
exception,  regardless  of  the  fact  that 
jute  butts  were  lower  than  at  any  time 
before  during  the  past  ten  years, 
formed  a  combine,  the  direct  object  of 
which  was  to  take  $2,000,000  out  of 
the  pockets  of  the  farmers  and  put  it 
into  those  of  the  manufacturers  of 
bagging.    They  actually  put  the  price 


up  three  cents  higher  than  foreign 
bagging  could  be  sold  for.  It  was  a 
capital  stroke  to  perpetrate  an  outrage 
upon  the  farmers  of  the  South  and 
they  are  justly  indignant,  andjthrough- 
out  the  South  are  passing  resolutions 
condemning  the  trust  and  pledging 
themselves  not  to  use  any  jute  bag- 
ging if  they  can  possibly  help  it. 

One  of  these  Money  Lords  recently 
said,  "The  needs  of  the  farmer  are 
absolute  and  imperative,  and  he  must 
have  the  bagging  no  matter  what  the 
cost."  And  another  said  that  they 
might  kick,  but  they  would  have  to 
come  to  it.  We  are  glad  to  see  the 
farmers  kicking.  It  is  an  evidence  of 
life,  and,  no  doubt,  will  result  in  great 
good  to  the  entire  South.  The  Trust 
is  being  fought  with  a  spirit  of  earn- 
estness and  determination  that  bodes 
no  good  to  it.  The  cotton  factors  of 
St.  Louis  have  passed  resolutions  con- 
demning the  trust  and  they  urge  Con- 
gress to  pass  measures  for  the  relief 
of  the  farmers  ;  and  the  cotton  factors 
of  Savannah  have  formed  a  pool  to 
fight  the  trust  and  will  import  the 
covering  of  last  years'  crop. 

The  farmers  may  suffer  some  this 
year  but  we  believe  they  will  be  ready 
next  year,  and  the  bagging  mills  of 
the  North  and  West  will  collaps  un- 
less they  show  that  they  are  ready  to 
treat  the  farmers  with  fairness.  A 
substitute  will  be  found.  Experiments 
are  being  made  with  burlaps,  dundee, 
gunny,  pine  straw  and  wood.  Some 
of  these  will  answer  every  purpose 
and  will  be  cheaper  than  jute  bagging. 
The  pine  trees  of  the  South  furnish 
an  abundance  of  straw  which  can  be 
cheaply  manufactured  and  it  makes  a 
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strong  fabric.  This  trust  may  "  flourish 
like  a  green  bay  tree  "  for  a  short  while 
but  it  is  destined  soon  to  wither  and 
die. 

The  Nominees  Accept. — The  let- 
ters of  acceptance  of  the  candidates 
of  the  two  great  political  parties  have 
at  last  appeared.  For  some  time  the 
Republicans  have  exhibited  a  spirit  of 
restlessness  because  Cleveland's  letter 
was  delayed,  but  will  they  not  be 
more  restless  now  and  wish  that  the 
delay  had  been  more  protracted?  It 
is  in  full  accord  with  the  doctrine  of 
the  great  party  at  whose  head  Cleve- 
land stands.  It  dwells  at  length  upon 
the  Tariff  and  is  a  clear  and  logical 
exposition  of  the  great  question  that 
is  now  so  prominent  in  politics.  It 
touches  upon  Civil  Service  Reform, 
the  maintenance  of  American  rights 
abroad,  pauper  immigration,  the  sur- 
plus and  many  other  questions  of  im- 
portance. The  President  speaks  of 
trusts  as  the  "  natural  offspring  of  a 
market  artificially  restricted."  It  is  a 
great  letter,  clear  and  full  of  force.  It 
is  one  that  all  classes  of  citizens  may 
readily  comprehend  and  shows  that 
Mr.  Cleveland  is  a  statesman  and  a 
political  economist. 

Mr.  Harrison's  letter  came  two  days 
after  Mr.  Cleveland's.  Mr.  Harrison 
speaks  of  tariff  for  revenue  as  practi- 
cal Free  Trade  and  upholds  the  Re- 
publican doctrine  of  Protection.  He 
says  that  the  surplus  in  the  treasury 
should  be  used  in  the  purchase  of 
bonds  and  that  pensions  should  be 
liberally  bestowed.  He  touches  upon 
a  number  of  questions  of  public  in- 
terest and  is  in  favor  of  legislation  to 
prevent  Chinese  immigration.  He 
4 


endorses  the  Republican  platform. 
The  letter  is  well  written. 

Yellow  Jack. — The  yellow  vis- 
aged  demon  of  death  has  again  ap- 
peared at  Jacksonville,  Fla.  Yes, 
that  place  whither  so  many  from 
every  part  of  the  United  States  went 
last  winter  to  seek  pleasure  and  health 
is  stricken  with  yellow  fever  and  its 
citizens  are  rapidly  dying.  The  out- 
break of  the  fever  is  attributed  to  fail- 
ure to  destroy  infected  clothing  last 
year.  The  afflicted  have  the  sym- 
pathy of  the  whole  country.  Refu- 
gees have  been  received  at  Murphy 
and  Hendersonville  in  this  State  and 
eight  cases  of  fever  have  appeared 
among  them  at  the  latter  place.  At 
last  accounts  it  was  thought  the  dis- 
ease would  not  spread  there. 

In  Florida  the  fever  continues  with 
unabated  fury.  To  September  i6th 
995  cases  and  126  deaths  had  been  re- 
ported, and  on  the  1 8th  there  were  153 
new  cases  and  20  deaths.  The  country 
has  been  responding  nobly  to  the  calls 
for  aid  and  Congress  has  appropriated 
$100,000  for  the  relief  of  the  sufferers. 

Exclusion  of  Chinese.— A  bill 
has  just  passed  both  houses  of  Con- 
gress absolutely  prohibiting  the  im- 
migration of  Chinese  laborers  to  the 
United  States.  The  occasion  of  its 
introduction  was  the  supposed  delay 
of  the  Chinese  government  to  ratify 
some  amendments  made  by  the  Senate 
to  a  treaty  pending  between  the 
United  States  and  China.  The  ac- 
tion is  too  hasty  to  be  in  keeping 
with  the  dignity  of  a  great  country 
like  ours,  but  a  great  election  is  just 
ahead  and  both  parties  are  anxious  to 
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win  the  favor  of  the  people  on  the 
Pacific  slope  who  have  been  trying 
for  the  past  fifteen  years  to  secure  ef- 
fective legislation  against  Chinese  la- 
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borers.  The  bill  received  the  support 
of  both  parties  and  passed  the  two 
houses  of  Congress  with  almost  no 
opposition. 


THE  WAKE  FOREST  STUDENT. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


Editor,  S.  D.  Swaim. 


. — Education  on  a  "  boom  "  in  the 
Old  North  State! 

— Oak  Ridge  Institute  opens  up 
with  125,  and  continues  to  make  new 
additions  every  day. 

— North  Carolina  Colleges,  the 
University  included,  have  opened  this 
fall  with  a  larger  number  of  students 
than  ever  before. 

— The  opening  at  Wake  Forest, 
this  session,  has  eclipsed  anything  in 
its  past  history  as  to  number.  Already 
190  have  been  matriculated  and  yet 
they  come.  It  is  not  at  all  improba- 
ble that  the  number  will  swell  to  225 
before  the  end  of  the  year. 

— Chapel  Hill  has  enrolled  170  stu- 
dents up  to  date  and  hopes  to  add  40 
more  to  the  number  by  the  close  of 
the  session.  We  hope  its  most  san- 
guine expectations  may  be  fully 
realized. 

— Princeton  begins  the  new  year 
with  flattering  prospects.  The  heart 
of  the  new  president  is  made  glad  by 
a  Freshman  class  of  150.  The  South 
Jersey  Institute  is  also  doing  well.  Its 
work  is  quiet  but.  strong. 


— At  the  Shelby  District  Conference 
thirty-one  hundred  dollars  were  raised 
for  Trinity  College.  The  future  of 
this  institution  continues  to  grow 
brighter. 

— Harvard  has  the  honor  of  having 
the  largest  enrollment  in  i887-'88  of 
any  college  in  this  country.  Colum- 
bia comes  next,  Oberlin  ranks  third, 
Ann  Arbor  fourth,  and  Yale  fifth. 

—Prof.  G.  W.  Greene's  school  at  Mo- 
ravian Falls  has  a  patronage  from  a 
larger  territory  than,  perhaps,  any 
other  institution  of  its  class  in  North 
Carolina.  A  fact  at  which  no  one 
could  be  surprised  who  knows  or  ever 
knew  anything  of  the  ability  and  broad 
culture  of  its  worthy  principal—  worthy 
did  I  say?  yes,  eminently  worthy  of 
any  position  of  honor  and  trust  be- 
stowed by  any  of  the  highest  institu- 
tions of  learning  in  North  Carolina. 

This  school  from  its  infancy  has  en- 
joyed uninterrupted  success.  The 
present  session  opened  with  prospects 
bright  and  clear.  We  are  unable  to 
give  the  exact  number  enrolled,  but 
it  is  much  larger  than  usual. 
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— Greensboro  and  other  towns  have 
offered  considerable  inducements  to 
Prof.  Long,  of  Graham,  N.  C,  to  move 
his  school.  High  Point  proposed  to 
give  forty  acres  for  a  campus. 

— The  Oxford  Female  Seminary 
starts  off  with  more  students  this  fall 
than  at  any  preceding  session.  Three 
States  are  represented — North  Caro- 
lina, South  Carolina  and  Georgia.  It 
is  thought  that  the  number  will  reach 
150  during  the  year. 

— William  Jewel  College  does  not 
propose  to  aid  a  ministerial  student 
during  the  first  year  of  his  connection 
with  the  college.  After  this  time  he 
receives  help  provided  he  shows  him- 
self worthy,  but  if  not  he  is  not  en- 
couraged to  return. 

— The  laying  of  the  corner  stone  of 
the  Agricultural  College,  at  Raleigh 
last  month,  was  the  beginning  of  a 
work  that  will  prove  of  great  benefit 
to  North  Carolina.  The  people  of 
the  State  should  see  that  this  institu- 
tion is  well  equipped  in  every  depart- 
ment. 

— The  Clinton  Caucassian  is  our 
authority  for  the  following  :  "  Wanted, 
A  good  school  teacher  for  the  town 
of  Clinton.  He  must  be  a  consistent 
member  of  all  the  following  churches  : 
Episcopal,  Methodist,  Baptist,  and 
Presbyterian,  with  a  decided  convic- 
tion that  after  all  Bob  Ingersoll  is 
right.    Such  a  man  would   do  well." 

How  does  that  strike  you  ? 

—  An  English  scholarship  has  been 
won  by  an  American  student.  Gordon 
Taylor  Hughes,  son  of  the  American 
Consul  at  Birmingham,  England,  of 


seventeen  summers,  became  one  of 
fifty-two  contestants  for  a  Cambridge 
scholarship,  valued  at  $2,000.  During 
the  examination  Hughes  was  con- 
fined to  his  bed  on  account  of  sick- 
ness, and  was  obliged  to  dictate  his 
answers  to  a  stenographer.  After  an 
examinatien  of  four  days  the  juvenile 
competitor's  success  was  confirmed. 

— Prof.  George  T.  Winston,  Presi- 
dent of  the  North  Carolina  Teachers, 
Assembly,  is  said  to  be  the  only  North 
Carolinian  who  hasever  attained  to  first 
position  in  a  class  at  either  West 
Point  or  Annapolis. 

— The  Commission  of  Colleges  in 
New  England,  on  admission  examina- 
tions in  English,  has  adopted  the  fol- 
lowing books  :  "  Shakespeare's  Julias 
Caesar  and  As  You  Like  it,  Gray's 
Elegy,  Written  in  a  Country  Church- 
yard, Scott's  Marmion,  Johnson's 
Lives  of  Swift  and  Gray,  Thackeray's 
English  Humorist,  Swifts'  Gulliver's 
Travels,  Austen's  Pride  and  Prejudice, 
Scott's  Rob  Roy."  Every  applicant 
for  admission  to  the  Freshman  class 
in  any  of  the  New  England  Colleges 
is  required  to  pass  an  examination 
upon  the  above  named  works.  A 
step  in  the  right  direction  !  The  day 
has  already  dawned  not  only  in  the 
North,  but  in  the  South  as  well  when 
no  one  can  leave  college  a  respectable 
graduate  who  is  not  to  some  extent 
familiar  with  the  principal  works  of 
the  leading  English  and  American 
Authors. 

Has  not  the  time  come  when  South- 
ern institutions  may  with  propriety 
require  something  of  this  kind  at  least 
of  the  graduating  class? 
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— The  Bibotheque  National  library 
in  Paris,  founded  by  Louis  XIV,  is 
the  largest  in  the  world.  It  has  more 
than  1,400,000  volumes,  300,000  pam- 
phlets, 175,000  manuscripts,  300,000 
maps  and  charts,  and  150,000  coins 
and  medals.  It  contains  over  1,300,- 
000  engravings  in  about  10,000  vol- 
umes. The  number  of  paintings  is 
not  less  than  10,000. 

— Dr.  Edward  Sheibe  has  been 
elected  to  a  newjprofessorship  in  the 
University  of  South  Carolina.  He 
was  born  in  the  city  of  Baltimore  in 
1850.  After  having  been  graduated 
at  Georgetown,  D.  C,  he  spent  seven 
years  in  Europe  in  study,  then  re- 
turned in  1876,  with  a  Leipsic  degree. 
Four  years  ago  Dr.  Sheibe  was  elected 
to  the  presidency  of  the  new  State 
Normal  School  of  Louisiana,  at  Natch- 
itoches, and  has  done  a  good  work 
under  great  disadvantages,  until  the 
close  of  the  present  year. 

— One-half  of  one  per  cent,  of  the 
young  men  of  the  country  are  college 
graduates;  sixty-five  percent,  of  the 
Presidents  of  the  United  States  have 
been  college  graduates ;  Vice-Presi- 
dents, fifty  per  cent.;  Speakers  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  fifty  per 
cent.;  members  of  the  Senate  forty- 


six  per  cent.:  Associate  Justices  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  seventy-three  per 
cent.;  Chief  Justices,  eighty-three  per 
cent.;  Cabinet  Officers,  fifty-four  per 
cent.  Draw  your  own  conclusions  as 
to  the  value  of  a  college  education. — 
Ex. 

— Brought  back  to  America  by  the 
city  of  New  York,  a  young  Virginian 
of  whom  we  may  well  feel  proud, 
David  Watson  Taylor,  of  the  Green 
Springs,  Louisa  county,  Virginia.  Mr 
Taylor  graduated  at  the  United  States 
Naval  Academy,  Annapolis,  in  the 
summer  of  1885,  many  points  higher 
than  any  record  ever  made  before  at 
that  school.  He  was  appointed  to  the 
scholarship  at  the  English  Naval  Col- 
lege, at  Greenwich,  given  by  the  British 
government  to  the  best  graduate  of 
the  United  States  Naval  Academy. 
Each  year  since  he  has  taken  a  higher 
stand  at  his  examinations  than  any 
student  at  Greenwich,  and  this  sum- 
mer completed  the  course  and  grad- 
uated seven  points  higher  than  the 
standard  required  for  the  first  grade, 
and  was  the  only  student  in  his  class 
who  obtained  the  first  grade.  His 
graduating  mark  was  next  to  the 
highest  ever  made  at  this  world  re- 
nowned school. 
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SCIENCE  NOTES. 


By  Prof.  W.  L.  Poteat. 


A  Compass  Plant. — There  grows 
in  Oregon  and  Texas  a  dwarf  variety 
of  the  osier  named  by  botanists  Syl- 
phium  laciniatum.  It  is  a  perennial 
and  grows  to  be  about  three  feet  high. 
The  peculiarity  of  the  plant  is  that 
the  position  of  the  leaves  invariably 
indicate  the  north  and  south  line.  In 
the  localities  where  it  is  found,  there- 
fore, it  might  serve  travellers  in  the 
place  of  the  magnetic  needle,  and 
with  somewhat  more  of  accuracy  and 
definiteness  than  the  "  moss"  on  the 
north  side  of  trees  upon  which  the 
opossum  hunter  in  southern  woods  is 
said  to  rely.  This  extraordinary  habit 
is  believed  to  result  from  the  equal 
receptivity  for  light  characterizing  the 
two  surfaces  of  the  leaves.  The  under 
surface  of  the  leaves  of  most  plants  is 
provided  with  many  more  respiratory 
pores  than  the  upper  surface.  It  is  so 
in  all  the  known  varieties  of  Sylphium 
except  the  laciniatum.  In  order  to 
secure  an  equal  distribution  of  light 
upon  both  their  surfaces,  its  leaves 
assume  a  vertical  position  and  turn 
their  edges  to  the  sun,  so  that  one 
surface  looks  east  and  the  other 
west. 

Hay  Fever. — An  example  of  the 
importance  and  value  of  the  micro- 
scope in  the  diagnosis  and  prevention 
of  disease  is  supplied  in  hay  fever. 
Although  of  rare  occurrence  and  short 
duration,  its  symptoms  are  distressing 
enough  to  have  led  to  the  organiza- 


tion of  the  United  States  Hay  Fever 
Association,  composed  of  its  idiosyn- 
cratic victims.  It  is  generally  believed 
to  be  due  to  the  inhalation  of  the  ema- 
nations from  "spring"  gx ass  (Ant ho xan- 
thum  odoratum).  These  "  emanations 
inflame  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
respiratory  passages,  and  there  follow 
the  symptoms  of  a  severe  cold  accom. 
panied  occasionally  by  asthmatic  par- 
oxysms. What  are  these  emanations? 
In  several  instances  they  have  been 
shown  to  be  pollen  grains  of  different 
plants.  Prof.  Samuel  Lockwood,  Pres- 
ident of  the  Hay  Fever  Association, 
a  few  months  ago,  described  the  pol- 
len which  fills  the  air  in  the  White 
mountains  at  certain  times,  causing 
great  suffering  among  the  hay  fever 
victims  in  the  various  hotels  and  sani- 
taria. The  microscope  showed  the 
pollen  to  be  that  of  "  golden  rod  "  and 
"rag-weed."  More  recently  a  corres- 
pondent of  one  of  the  medical  jour- 
nals has  given  the  following  particu- 
lars of  a  case.  A  lady  owned  a  beau- 
tiful plantation  on  the  Mississippi. 
She  could  remain  at  home  the  entire 
year  in  perfect  health  except  at  a  cer- 
tain season  in  early  spring.  Then  she 
would  begin  to  sneeze  and  after  a  day 
or  two  of  occasional  spells  of  sneezing 
and  watery  discharge  from  the  nos. 
trils,  symptoms  of  fever  would  come 
on.  These  were  attended  with  asthma 
and  the  swelling  of  the  lids,  inflamma- 
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tion,  and  finally  a  complete  closing  of 
the  eyes.  Unless  she  left  home,  this 
condition  would  last  not  less  than  two 
weeks  and  sometimes  as  long  as  six. 
But  if  she  left  home  even  for  a  few 
miles,  she  would  recover  at  once.  It 
being  clear  that  the  cause  of  the 
trouble  was  local  and  mechanical,  the 
discharge  from  the  nose  was  submit- 
ted to  microscopic  examination  and 
found  to  be  full  of  a  certain  kind  of 


:  pollen.  A  systematic  search  of  the 
trees  of  the  place  showed  the  pollen  to 
be  that  of  a  species  of  alder  which 
grew  in  great  abundance  there,  but 
i  nowhere  else  in  the  country.  All  the 
|  trees  of  that  species  were  ordered  to 
be  cut  down,  and  after  that  the  at- 
tacks were  much  milder,  though  she 
did  not  quite  escape.  This  was  no 
doubt  owing  to  trees  growing  on  land 
not  belonging  to  her. 


LITERARY  GOSSIP. 


Editor,  T.  S.  Sprinkle. 


—  Mr.  T.  W.  Page  gets  $600  for 
"Two  Little  Veterans"  now  running 
in  St.  Nicholas.  Mr.  Harris  has  an 
offer  of  $3,000  for  his  novel  entitled 
"Aaron,"  the  tale  of  a  runaway  slave 
on  which  he  is  now  engaged. 

— Miss  Amelie  Rives  (Mrs.  Chand- 
ler) says,  "My  next  work  will  be  a 
play,  its  title  is  Ethelwood.  It  is 
based  on  incidents  in  English  history 
just  prior  to  the  reign  of  Henry  II. 
The  Harpers  have  secured  it  and  it 
will  be  issued  about  the  first  of  the 
year.  After  that  I  have  no  fixed  plan 
but  will  naturally  continue  to  write." 

— James  Russell  Lowell  says,  the 
reason  that  he  escaped  the  financial 
embarrassment,  with  which  most  lit- 
erary beginners  have  to  contend,  was 
because  the  first  five  hundred  copies 
of  his  first  volume  were  burned  in  the 
publishers  establishment  which  was 


insured  for  all  that  it  was  worth.  Mr. 
Lowell  having  received  full  compen- 
sation for  all  his  labors,  had  the 
pleasure  of  knowing  that  his  entire 
edition  was  quickly  exhausted. 

— Fred  A.  Ober  is  the  author  of 
"  Montezuma's  Gold  Mines,"  a  story 
of  adventure  in  Mexico  while  the  hero 
and  a  young  Indian  were  in  search  of 
treasurers.  The  author's  frequent  use 
of  Spanish  words  smacks  of  affectation, 
and  will  be  apt  to  annoy  some  of  his 
young  readers — The  Book  Buyer. 

— The  American  Philosophical  So- 
ciety of  Philadelphia  and  other  simi- 
lar institutions  of  Europe  are  now 
discussing  the  needs  of  an  interna- 
tional language,  and  how  it  may  be 
brought  about.  Some  of  the  greatest 
philologists  find  many  objections  to 
the  Volapuk.  They  say  it  contains 
too  much  grammar,  since  the  English, 
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French,  German,  Spanish  and  Italian 
are  the  chief  commercial  languages  of 
the  world  at  the  present  time,  they 
think  the  language  should  be  based 
on  the  "  Aryan  vocabulary  and  gram- 
mar in  their  simplest  forms/'  Its 
"Alphabet  must  comprise  no  soands 
and  its  grammar  no  inflections  which 
are  not  found  in  each  one  of  these 
five  commercial  languages."  Thus  it 
will  contain  about  five  vowels  and 
fifteen  consonants,  a  very  few  pages 
of  grammar  and  a  large  vocabulary. 

—  A  Story  of  Turkey,  by  Stanly 
Lane  Poole,  gives  the  political  position 
of  Turkey  in  European  politics  the 
outline  of  its  history,  the  rise  and  de- 
cline of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  and  an 
outline  of  Ottoman  literature.  "  The 
book  is  excellently  written,  has  many 
illustrations,  and  is  altogether  one  of 
the  best  of  the  Story  of  the  Nation's 
Series." 

— "At  Home  and  in  War,"  by 
Alexander  V.  Verestchagin  is  pro- 
nounced by  some  to  be  the  most  suc- 
cessful war  book  ever  written  in 
Europe. 

Mr.  Verestchagin  has  just  made  his 
appearance  in  Russian  literature  and 
some  parts  of  his  book  are  a  little 
tedious,  though  he  gives  a  fine  descrip- 
tion of  "  domestic  customs  and  pur- 
suits and  various  amusements  of  sum- 
mer and  winter." 

He  was  an  adjutant  to  General 
Skobeleff  in  the  Russo-Turkish  war 
and  his  descriptions  of  battle  are  so 
vivid  and  realistic  that  they  "  make 
the  man  of  war  stand  before  us  as  if 
alive." 


— Lew  Wallace  has  written  another 
book.  This  time  it  is  "  The  Life  of 
Gen.  Ben.  Harrison."  We  predict 
that  it  will  be  in  less  demand  than 
either  "Ben  Hur"  or  "The  Fair 
God,"  especially  after  the  November 
election. 

— The  second  volume  of  "Around 
the  World  on  a  Bicycle,"  by  Thos. 
Stevens,  is  now  out.  This  volume 
gives  a  detailed  account  of  his  trip 
from  Teheran  to  Yokahoma.  It  is 
eminently  "a  narrative  of  romantic 
adventure  "  and  is  full  of  instruction 
and  entertainment. 

— William  Black  the  Scottish  au- 
thor possesses  an  inordinate  love  of 
nature.  Early  in  life  he  attempted  to 
paint  but  made  so  complete  a  failure 
as  an  artist  that  he  beceme  an  "  art 
critic  "  and  is  more  successful  with 
pen  than  brush. 

Mr.  Black  began  writing  about  1870, 
and  since  then  has  averaged  one  novel 
a  year. 

He  spends  his  time  from  April  to 
October  sporting  and  travelling,  but 
"  makes  his  note  book  his  daily  com- 
panion and  is  quick  to  jot  down  "  any 
land  scape  or  atmospheric  phenome- 
non that  particularly  strikes  his  fancy. 

Mr.  Black  forms  his  stories  while 
travelling,  and  it  is  during  the  winter 
months  that  he  transfers  them  from 
his  note-book  and  his  retentive  mind 
to  his  manuscript. 

— "  The  University  PublishingCom- 
pany  have  added  to  their  list  of  books, 
German  Simplified  by  Professor  Au- 
gustin  Knoflach,  of  New  York,  cor- 
responding member  of  the  Berlin  So- 
ciety for  the  study  of  modern  Lan- 
guages/'   Ship  it  south  if  you  please. 
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— The  International  Geological  Con- 
gress met  in  London  on  the  17th  of 
September,  but  we  have  not  yet  heard 
what  was  accomplished.  The  Athe- 
naeum says  it  was  to  be  the  greatest 
concourse  of  distinguished  geologists 
ever  assembled  in  any  country.  They 
were  to  discuss  the  unification  of 
geological  nomenclature,  to  talk  over 
the  systems  and  coloring  of  geological 
maps,  to  wrangle  good  humoredly 
over  the  vexed  question  of  crystalline 
schists  and  of  course  to  make  the  ac- 
quaintanceof  theirfellow  workers  from 
foreign  lands,  to  exhibit  specimens, 
compare  notes  and  exchange  opinions. 

— The  following  description  of 
young  Mexican  ladies  from  Blake  and 
Sullivan's  "  Mexico,"  strikes  us  as 
being  quite  unique.  "The  pretty  girls 
are  exquisite  ;  the  slender  oval  of  the 
face,  the  rich  olive  of  the  cheek,  the 
long,  sweeping  dark  lashes  over  superb 
eyes  glowing  at  once  with  passion 
and  tenderness,  the  low  forehead  with 
its  rippling  mass  of  dusky  hair,  the 
slender  neck,  the  lithe  form,  the  spring- 
ing step,  and  the  dainty  foot  made 
them  like  a  poet's  dream  of  darkly 
brilliant  loveliness  not  to  be  measured 
by  any  type  with  which  we  have  been 
heretofore  familiar." 

— Edward  Payson  Roe,  who  died  on 
July  the  19th,  at  the  age  of  fifty  years, 
wielded,  perhaps,  a  greater  and  wider 
influence  than  any  American  author. 
Although  he  received  more  than  his 
share  of  bitter  criticism  he  took  it  all 
in  the  christian  spirit  and  always  en- 
deavored to  benefit  himself  by  it. 

His  books  in  cloth  have  had  a  cir- 
culation of  from  22,000  to  69,000  ;  and 


the  total  number  of  his  sixteen  volumes 
already  published  in  cloth  and  paper 
amounts  to  1,377,000  copies. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Higginson  expresses  our 
ideas  of  this  great  author  for  the  com- 
mon people  and  uncommon  as  well, 
in  the  following  lines. 

"  Mr.  Roe  accomplished  the  first 
elementary  duty  of  an  author — he  se- 
cured a  hearing.  He  was  like  the  great 
popular  orators,  Beecher,  Gough  and 
the  rest,  in  that  there  was  no  trouble 
about  collecting  his  audiences.  But 
his  books  like  their  speeches  have  a 
vast  service  to  render  the  translation 
into  simple  language  for  a  million 
readers  of  the  first  principles  of  social 
ethics,  of  personal  rectitude,  of  an  in- 
dustrious and  innocent  life.  These 
they  render  into  plain  words  without 
any  harmful  influence  and  with  no 
alloy,  but  common  placeness,  indeed, 
common  placeness  is  not  an  alloy 
it  is  only  dilution.  Every  man- 
ufacturing town  is  better,  for  instance, 
for  having  a  set  of  Roe's  novels  on 
the  shelves  of  its  public  library,  they 
may  not  be  a  literary  diet  so  good  as 
Scott  or  Thackeray  but  the  advantage 
is  that  the  factory  girls  will  read  Roe 
while  they  leave  Scott  and  Thackery 
on  the  shelves." 

If  Mr.  Higginson  will  except  "  Ivan- 
hoe,"  "Henry  Esmond"  and  one  or 
two  others  his  remarks  will  be  as  true 
of  college  boys  as  factory  girls. 

— The  Literary  News  has  this  to 
say  of  our  favorite  authoress  and  a 
book  lately  discovered.  The  learning 
of  George  Elliot  was  wider,  deeper 
and  rarer  than  her  contemporary 
critics  discovered  or  appreciated,  not 
the  strangest  incident  in  it  was  the  ev- 
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idence  that  she  had  read  the  autobi- 
ography of  Solomon  Maimon,  which 
was  only  to  be  had  in  German  until 
now.  Dr.  J.  Clark  Murray,  of  McGill 
College,  came  across  a  copy  of  it  in 
Toronto  and  turned  it  into  excellent 
English.  A  more  extraordinary  vol- 
ume does  not  exist  in  our  literature. 
Defoe  could  not  have  imagined  any- 
thing more  fantastic, nor  French  drama- 
tist  contrived  anything  more  frank. 

We  judge  that  the  English  people 
are  great  readers,  since  "  there  are  re- 
ported to  be  14,000  in  London  who 
make  a  living  by  writing  books,  con- 
tributing to  the  magazines  and  daily 
newspapers." 
Love  in  Leap  Year. 

She  asked  him  once,  she  asked  him  twice, 

She  asked  him  thrice  to  wed. 
He  thought  her  friendship  "  very  nice," 

But  each  time  shook  his  head. 


At  last,  when  he  felt  more  inclined 

The  wedded  state  to  try, 
He  told  her  he  had  changed  his  mind, 
But  she  said,  ' '  So  have  I . " — Kemper  Bocock. 

Angels. 

O,  woman  !  lovely  woman  !  nature  made  thee 
To  temper  man  ;  we  had  been  brutes  without  you. 
Angels  are  painted  fair,  to  look  like  you  ! 
There's  in  you  all  that  we  believe  in  heaven  : 
Amazing  brightness,  purity,  and  truth, 
Eternal  joy,  and  everlasting  love. — Otway. 

— A  volume  of  poems  by  J.  H.  Gil- 
lespie, of  Duplin  county,  N.  C,  is  now 
in  press,  and  will  soon  be  issued  by 
Edwards  &  Broughton,  of  Raleigh. 

We  are  personally  acquainted  with 
Mr.  Gillespie  ;  have  read  and  very 
much  enjoyed  a  few  of  his  produc- 
tions, and  shall  hail  this  book  with 
delight. 


IN  AND  ABOUT  THE  COLLEGE. 


Editor,  H.  A.  Foushee. 


=  Hurrah  ! 

=  195  Students  ! 

=More  than  ever  before  at  this 
stage  of  the  session. 

=At  this  rate  more  buildings  will 
have  to  be  erected  I  o  accommodate  the 
increased  number  of  students. 

=Some  changes  have  been  made  in 
the  recitation  rooms.    Prof.  Sledd  oc- 
cupies the  old  Latin  room,  while  Dr. 
Manly  has  more  spacious  quarters  in 
5 


the  former  Natural  History  room. 
Prof  Carlyle  is  accommodated  in 
the  old  Chemistry  room  in  the 
old  building,  and  Prof.  Poteat  has  two 
rooms  in  the  new  Chemical  Laboratory. 
These  quarters  are  not  large  enough 
for  him.  Besides,  these  rooms  are 
needed  for  the  students  of  Chemistry. 
Prof.  Poteat  deserves,  and  ought  to 
have,  a  large  and  elegant  Natural  His. 
tory  building.  Gentlemen  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  what  say  ye? 
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=Dr.  Taylor  is  absent  in  Western 
Carolina  on  business  for  the  college. 
During  his  absence,  Dr.  Wm.  Royall 
and  Prof.  Michael  will  hear  his  classes. 

=Our  Campus  is  being  enclosed  by 
a  rock  wall.  When  completed  it  will 
be  covered  with  ivy,  so  as  to  present 
an  antiquated  appearance. 

=Work  in  the  new  Laboratory  is 
being  rapidly  pushed  ahead.  Desks 
are  being  fitted  up,  and  students  will 
soon  begin  practical  chemistry  in  earn- 
est. 

=  Miss  Blanche  Boushall,  of  Cam- 
den county,  and  Miss  Annie  Bond,  of 
Edenton,  spent  several  days  o,n  the 
Hill  during  the  first  of  September, 
visiting  Miss  Sallie  Wingate. 

=Miss  Belle  Wingate  is  now  teach- 
ing in  South  Carolina.  Miss  Eva 
Belle  Simmons  has  taken  her  place  in 
the  Faculty  of  the  Female  Seminary 
of  this  place. 

=Our  efficient  and  scholarly  Alumni 
editor,  Prof.  Poteat,  has,  at  last,  owing 
to  the  pressing  work  of  his  depart- 
ment, severed  his  connection  with  the 
STUDENT.  While  we  deeply  deplore 
his  loss,  and  shall  greatly  miss  his  ma- 
tured and  excellent  judgment,  still  we 
cannot  but  admit  that  he  has  well 
earned  his  release  from  its  arduous 
duties.  Since  its  very  beginning  he 
has  superintended  the  magazine,  and 
to  him  is  due  in  no  small  measure  the 
credit  of  placing  it  in  the  front  rank 
of  college  monthlies.  His  mantle  has 
fallen  on  worthy  shoulders — Prof.  J.  B. 
Carlyle,  who  is  too  well  known  to  our 
readers  to  require  any  further  com- 
ment. 


=Prof.  Beckwith  has  purchased  the 
Montague  place.  Mrs.  Dr.  Fowler 
occupies  it  as  a  boarding-house.  Prof. 
B.  and  bride  board  with  her. 

=  Mr.  G.  T.  Watkins  stopped  over 
and  spent  several  days  on  the  Hill 
while  on  his  way  to  the  Seminary. 
He  has  taken  all  the  studies  in  the 
A.  B.  course  and  will  get  his  diploma 
next  June. 

=The  Senior  Class  numbers  twenty- 
six — the  largest  in  the  history  of  the 
college.  The  following  are  its  officers  : 
President,  W.  C.  Dowd  ;  Vice-Presi- 
dent, H.  A.  Foushee;  Secretary  and 
Treasurer,  C.  G.  Wells;  Correspond- 
ing Secretary,  H.  M.  Shaw. 

=Base  ball  is  "  all  the  go  "  just  now. 
The  college  can  boast  of  two  very 
good  nines.  More  enthusiasm  is  man- 
ifested than  we  remember  to  have 
ever  seen  here  before.  We  are  glad 
so  much  interest  is  manifested,  4<  All 
work  and  no  play  makes  Jack  a  dull 
boy,"  is  as  true  of  the  college  student 
as  of  the  small  boy. 

=Wake  Forest  grows  slowly  but 
surely.  The  elegant  mansion  of  Mr. 
Robert  Royall,  on  Pennsylvania 
Avenue,  is  nearly  completed.  Maj. 
Riddick  has  remodeled  and  refitted 
the  "  Transient  House"  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  travellers  and  stu- 
dents. Mr,  M.  Purefoy  has  also  re- 
painted and  enlarged  his  store.  While 
a  little  lower  down  on  the  same  street 
Messrs.  W.  C.Powell  &  Co.,  are  erect- 
ing a  large  warehouse  for  the  storage 
of  cotton. 
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=The  other  day  one  of  our  bache- 
lor professors  while  on  his  accustomed 
evening  stroll  captured  two  little 
snakes.  He  put  them  in  an  envelope, 
sealed  it  nicely,  and  laid  it  carefully 
away  in  the  breast  pocket  of  his  coat. 
At  the  Faculty  meeting  that  night  he 
presented  the  envelope  and  its  sup- 
posed contents  to  the  Professor  of 
Natural  History.  But  to  his  surprise 
and  consternation,  the  envelope  was 
empty — the  snakes  were  gone.  Then 
with  a  look  of  unutterable  horror  on 
his  face,  the  said  bachelor  professor  re- 
tired to  an  adjoining  room,  and  with 
the  aid  of  his  friends  proceeded  to 
search  for  the  venomous  reptiles.  One 
of  them  was  finally  found,  but  the 
whereabouts  of  the  other  have  not  yet 
been  ascertained. 

Moral  :  Never  carry  snakes  in  your 
pocket. 

=One  of  the  members  of  last  years' 
class  writes  confidentially  to  a  friend 
in  the  following  strain  :  "  A  certain 
angelic  form  whose  cheeks  are  as  the 
morning  rose  kissed  by  the  sparkling 
dewdrops,  and  whose  eyes  are  as  the 
gazelle's,  and  whose  hair  (alls  in  golden 
ringlets  about  her  alabaster  neck,  and 
whose  pure  soul  pours  forth  an  inex- 
haustible stream  of  ecstatics  weetness, 
and  subduing  love,  haunts  my  day 
visions  and  visits  my  night  dreams 
and  whispers  things  in  my  ears  that 
disturb  my  equilibrium."  Old  boy, 
allow  me  to  speak  Frank(ly) :  Stick  to 
your  law  books  and  be  more  careful 
in  your  diet,  or  we  won't  be  responsi- 
ble for  the  consequences. 

=We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  W.  C. 


Dowd  for  the  following  report  of  Prof. 
Purinton's  lecture  : 

"  The  first  of  a  course  of  lectures  to 
be  delivered  by  eloquent  and  learned 
men  was  delivered  in  the  college 
chapel  Thursday  evening  Sept.  20th, 
by  Prof.  A.  L.  Purinton,  on  '  Hand 
Culture.' 

"Our  President  has  said  that  a  lec- 
turer before  an  audience  of  college 
students  is  dealing  with  dynamite. 
This  being  the  case,  our  Professor 
showed  himself  an  experienced  chem- 
ist, for  he  certainly  made  the  dyna- 
mite act  in  obedience  to  his  will.  And 
yet  there  were  a  number  of  explosions 
when  we  could  refrain  no  longer. 

"The  lecture  was  excellent.  A  happy 
vein  of  humor  ran  all  through  it.  The 
subject  matter  was  eminently  useful 
and  instructive.  The  thought  was 
couched  in  pleasing  language,  and  the 
speaker  seemed  master  of  himself  and 
subject. 

"  We  hesitate  before  attempting  to 
reproduce  or  give  a  synopsis  of  it, 
feeling  that  we  will  do  the  speaker  an 
injustice  and  misrepresent  the  lecture. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  he  touched  upon 
the  hand,  with  its  wonderful  mechan- 
ism, as  Nature's  badge  of  superiority, 
being  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  an 
index  of  character  ;  when  well  trained 
an  efficient  servant  of  the  will ;  other- 
wise, a  bunglesome  agent,  unable  to 
do  the  bidding  of  the  regulator  of  ac- 
tions. The  cultured  hand,  by  putting 
into  tangible  shape  the  creations  of 
the  brain,  has  not  only  preserved  the 
products  of  inventive  genius  in  the 
past,  but  by  preserving  them  has  made 
possible  the  gigantic  strides  of  modern 
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civilization.  Had  there  been  no  cul- 
tured hand  to  put  into  execution  the 
conceptions  of  the  brain,  the  Garden 
of  Eden  would  have  been  capable  of 
containing  all  improvements  in  hu- 
man civilization.  Natural  History, 
Natural  Philosophy,  and  Chemistry, 
are  especially  adapted  to  the  training 
of  the  hand  ;  but  these  branches  are 
not  to  be  studied  to  the  neglect  of 
the  classics,  or,  as  Vance  says,  you  must 
not  study  one  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
other.  That  would  be  like  a  tailor 
who  made  nothing  but  coats.  He 
thinks  it  would  be  better  to  have  pants 
as  well  as  coats.  Hand  culture  is  at- 
tained more  by  a  proper  system  of 
manipulation  and  manual  training 
than  by  athletics.  The  climax  was 
reached  when  he  said  that  no  hand  is 
completely  cultivated  until  it  istrained 
to  spontaneous  deeds  of  kindness 
and  christian  charity,  for  how  often 
have  eminent  and  careful  astronomers 
scanned  the  starry  dome  and  never 
seen  the  bright  and  shining  light  of 
the  Star  of  Bethlehem  ;  how  many 
geologists  in  all  their  diggings  and  re- 
searches in  the  bosom  of  the  earth, 
have  never  found  the  Rock  of  Ages  ; 
what  numbers  of  chemists  have  failed 
to  discover  the  healing  qualities  of  re- 
deeming blood. 

"Assuredly  it  was  good,  and  we  hope 
to  hear  more  like  it  ere  the  season  is 
far  advanced." 


IN  MEMO  R I  AM. 

Only  one  short  week  ago  our  be- 
loved friend  and  brother,  Robt.  Lee 
Bass,  was  seemingly  as  far  from  the 
grave  as  any  of  us.    Now  he  lies  cold 


and  silent  in  death.  We  are  left  with 
an  aching  void  to  mourn  his  loss  ;  he 
no  doubt  is  rejoicing  and  singing  with 
the  myriads  of  angels  and  arch- 
angels that  surround  his  Master's 
throne.  Truly  it  is  our  loss  but 
his  gain.  We  mourn  for  our  com- 
panion, not  because  of  what  has  be- 
fallen him,  but  because  no  more  for- 
ever shall  we  have  the  pleasure  of 
meeting  him  in  our  daily  walk,  or  in 
our  social  gatherings. 

His  lips  are  forever  silent  in  the 
recitation  room,  but  up  yonder  his 
tongue  continually  recites  the  praises 
of  his  Redeemer.  We  shall  no  more 
hear  his  voice  in  our  Society,  but  his 
upright  walk  and  gentlemanly  deport- 
ment while  among  us  will  be  a  strong 
and  continuous  argument  for  honest 
living.  No  more  will  we  listen  to  his 
voice  raised  in  his  Saviour's  cause 
when  we  meet  in  our  Society  of  Chris- 
tian Endeavor,but  the  glorious  thought 
that  he  is  in  heaven  will  continuously 
preach  a  sermon  in  burning  words  of 
eloquence,  beckoning  us  to  that  place 
of  eternal  joy. 

He  was  honest,  frank,  affectionate 
and  universally  beloved  and  esteemed 
by  those  who  knew  him.  Our  hearts 
are  torn  and  bleeding  at  this  sad  afflic- 
tion, but  we  bow  in  humble  submis- 
sion to  the  will  of  our  Father.  In 
consideration  of  all  these  things  be  it 

Resolved,  ist.  That  we  as  students, 
with  hearts  saddened  with  grief,  have 
lost  a  kind  and  loving  school-fellow, 
and  an  earnest  christian  friend  whose 
many  virtues  we  should  strive  to  em- 
ulate. 

Resolved,  2d.  That  we,  the  Pliilo- 
mathesian  Society,  have  lost  one  of 
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our  most  loyal  and  esteemed  mem- 
bers, and  that  out  of  respect  for  his 
memory  we  wear  our  usual  badge  of 
mourning  thirty  days. 

Resolved,  3d.  That  the  christian  min- 
istry has  lost  a  young  man  of  promise, 
who  was  educating  himself  that  he 
might  be  the  better  prepared  to  labor 
in  his  Master's  vineyard. 

Resolved,  4th.  That  we  with  grief- 
stricken  hearts  extend  our  sympathy 
to  the  bereaved  family  and  relatives, 
and  urge  them  not  to  mourn  for  him 
as  for  one  who  had  no  hope. 


Resolved,  5th.   That  a  copy  of  these 
resolutions  be  sent  for  publication  to 
the  STUDENT,  Biblical  Recorder  and 
Religious  Herald ;  also  that  a  copy  be 
sent  to  the  bereaved  family,  and  spread 
on  the  minutes  of  our  Society 
W.  C.  Dowd, 
J.  O.  Atkinson, 
G.  L.  Merrell, 

Committee. 
Done  by  order  of  the  Philomathe- 
sian  Society. 
Wake  Forest,  N.  C.  Sep.  22,  1888. 
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— '52.  Maj.  James  H.  Foote  is  not  1 
only  one  of  the  most  prosperous  farm-  i 
ers  in  Wilkes,  but,  as  all  citizens  ought 
to  do,  takes  a  prominent  part  in  the 
political  affairs  of  his  section. 

—'53.  R.Y.  McAden,  Esq.,  of  Char- 
lotte, is  a  striking  example  of  what  the 
college  graduate  may  do  in  active 
business  life.  He  is  one  of  the  wealth- 
iest men  in  that  city,  and  is  President 
of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Char- 
lotte and  proprietor  of  seven  plaid 
factories.  And  in  additon  to  his 
business  affairs,  he  has  taken  a  promi- 
nent part  in  politics  and  has  repre- 
sented his  county  in  the  Legislature. 

—'56.  Rev.  L.  H.  Shuck,  D.  D.,  of 
Paducah,  Ky.,  recently  received  a 
gold  headed  cane  from  one  of  the 
members   of    the    First   Church  of 


I  Charleston,  S.  C,  where  he  was  pastor 
'  thirteen  years.  The  cane  is  made  of 
the  wood  of  the  old  pulpit  recently 
removed.  Mr.  T.  Tupper,  father  of 
Secretary  Tupper,  had  the  wood  for 
that  pulpit  imported  from  the  West 
Indies  about  fi  fty  years  ago.  The  cane, 
therefore,  is  valuable  both  on  account 
of  its  costly  finish  and  the  delightful 
associations  connected  with  it. — Re- 
ligious Herald,  July  12. 

—'68.  Prof.  F.  P.  Hobgood,  Ox- 
ford, N.  C,  was  reelected  Moderator 
of  the  Flat  River  Association.  This 
position  he  has  held  for  several  years 
and  is  likely  to  hold  for  as  many  to 
come. 

— '71.  The  Religious  Herald 'of  June 
28th,  has  the  following  to  say  of  Rev. 
C.  Durham,  of  Raleigh  :  "  It  has  nwo 
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been  eleven  years  since  Rev.  C.  Dur- 
ham went  down  to  Scotland  Neck, 
N.  C,  and  held  a  protracted  meeting. 
That  meeting  paved  the  way  for  the 
great  successes  the  Baptists  have 
since  had  in  that  region.  Bro.  Dur- 
ham", as  Corresponding  Secretary  of 
State  Missions,  is  now  holding  such 
meetings  in  many  destitute  sections 
of  his  State.  Other  States  might 
profit  by  the  example  of  our  N.  C. 
brethren  in  putting  one  of  their 
strongest  brethren  at  this  work." 

— '78.  The  Neics  and  Observer  is  to 
be  congratulated  for  securing  the  ser- 
vices of  Mr.  J.  C.  Cacldell,  of  this  place, 
as  staff  reporter.  Mr.  Caddell  is  well 
informed,  a  splendid  conversationalist, 
and  the  very  man  for  the  place. 

— '78.  We  regret  to  learn  that  our 
old  friend  Mr.  F.  R.  Cooper,  of  Clin- 
ton, has  sold  his  interest  in  the  Cau- 
casian and  has  retired  from  the  edi- 
torial chair,  purposing  to  devote  him- 
self exclusively  to  his  chosen  profes- 
sion, the  law. —  Wilmington  Star. 

— '79-  Dr.  C.  A.  Rominger,  of  Reids- 
ville,  N.  C,  was  elected  first  Vice- 
President  of  the  N.  C.  Dental  Asso- 
ciation at  its  last  meeting.  Dr.  Rom- 
inger is  one  of  the  finest  young  den- 
tists in  the  State,  and  is  rapidly  mak- 
ing his  way  to  fame  and  fortune. 

—'81.  Rev.  E.  M.  Poteat  of  the 
Lee  Street  church  Baltimore,  Md.,  has 
accepted  the  call  of  the  Calvary 
Church,  New  Haven,  Conn.  This  is 
the  leading  Baptist  church  in  that 
city.  He  will  enter  upon  its  pastorate 
about  the  first  of  October.  The  Chris- 
tian Secretary  speaks  of  him  as  "  a 


young  man  of  rare  talents  and  piety, 
thoroughly  educated,  and  an  earnest 
preacher." 

—'82.  Prof.  E.  G.  Beckwith  was 
united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Kittie 
Ellington,  of  Clayton,  during  the  sum- 
mer. 

—'83.  Prof.  G.  C.  Briggs,  late  Pro- 
fessor of  Greek  at  Judson  College,  N.C., 
has  accepted  the  presidency  of  the 
Salisbury  Academy,  Mo.,  and  will  re- 
move thither  at  an  early  date. 

— '83.  Rev.  G.  P.  Bostick,  pastor  of 
the  First  Church,  Durham,  spent  the 
20th  of  last  month  on  the  Hill  shak- 
ing hands  with  friends. 

--'83.  Rev  W.  H.  Osborne,  of  Ashe- 
ville,  delivered  the  literary  address  at 
the  late  commencement  of  Judson 
College.  The  papers  complimented 
it  very  highly. 

—  84.  Rev.  W.  B.  Pope,  late  of 
Warsaw,  has  entered  upon  his  duties 
as  pastor  at  Olympia,  Washington 
Territory. 

—'84.  We  congratulate  the  town  of 
Henderson  on  securing  Prof.  W.  V. 
Savage  as  Principal  of  the  Henderson 
Male  Academy.  His  election  by  the 
educational  board  of  the  town  is  but 
another  evidence  of  Henderson's  de- 
termination to  lead  in  all  matters  pro- 
gressive, for  which  it  now  has  a  State 
reputation.  Prof.  Savage  has  been 
connected  with  the  Raleigh  Graded 
Schools  for  three  years,  commencing 
as  teacher  of  a  single  grade,  and  ;last 
year  holding  the  responsible  position 
of  Principalof  the  Centennial  Graded 
School.  His  ability  is  recognized 
generally  by  the  people  of  Raleigh, 
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and  the  progress  of  pupils  under  his 
supervision  and  their  love  for  him,  are 
the  highest  indications  of  its  existence. 
While  we  regret  Raleigh's  loss,  we 
heartily  congratulate  Henderson  on 
her  acquisition  morally,  intellectually 
and  socially,  and  assure  her  she  has 
made  no  mistake. — News  and  Ob- 
server. 

—'85.  Mr.  J.  R.  Hunter  has  re- 
turned to  college,  and  is  taking  a  post- 
graduate course  in  French,  German 
and  Chemistry. 

—  '85.  Mr.  W.  W.  Holding  has  suc- 
ceeded to  the  principalship  of  the  Sand- 
ford  High  School  and  Miss  Maggie 
Norfleet  is  teacher  of  music.  The 
people  are  delighted  with  their  new 
Faculty. — N.  C.  Teacher. 

— '86.  During  the  summer  Rev.  J. 
L.  White  accepted  the  call  to  Eliza- 
beth City.  His  brethren  were  so  well 
pleased  with  him  that  they  have  built 
him  a  new  parsonage. 

—'86.  We  notice  that  Mr.  J.  W.  Tay- 
loe,  of  Winston,  is  now  a  full  fledged 
M.  D.,  having  taken  his  diploma  at  the 
University  of  Virginia  at  its  last  com- 
mencement. 

—'87.  Rev.  W.  F.  Watson  of 
Thomasville  Female  College  was  the 
first  one  of  his  class  to  enter  upon  the 
state  of  married  blessedness.  Miss 
Florence  Shaw,  of  Carthage,  is  his 
happy  partner. 

—'87.  Mr.  H.  E.  Copple  is  Princi- 
pal of  the  school  at  Rock  Rest,  North 
Carolina. 


— '87.  Mr.  W.  J.  Matthews  is  now 
Professor  of  Ancient  Languages  at  the 
Bardstown  Female  Institute,  Bards- 
town,  Ky.  Matthews  was  an  excel- 
lent student  and  we  wish  him  much 
success  in  the  "  Blue  Grass  "  State. 

— '88.  Mr.  J.  H.  Simmons  is  also 
back  in  order  to  obtain  his  A.  M.  de- 
gree. 

—  '88.  Rev.  A.  T.  Howell  has  charge 
of  the  Reynoldson  Male  Institute, 
Gates  county. 

—'88.  Mr.  B.  F.  Hassell,  Jr.,  is  now 
Principal  of  the  Westfield  High  School, 
Stokes  county. 

—'88.  Rev.  F.  T.  Wooten  has 
charge  of  some  churches  at  Harrell's 
Store,  Sampson  county. 

— '88.  Rev.  J.  N.  Boothe  was  mar- 
ried June  27th,  to  Miss  Sarah  C.  Nor- 
riss,  of  this  county. 

—'88.  Mr.  T.  E.  Holding  has  en- 
tered the  drug  business.  He  belongs 
to  the  firm.  Edwards,  Holding  &  Co., 
of  this  place. 

— While  in  Oxford  recently  we  had 
the  pleasure  of  grasping  by  the  hand 
our  old  friend,  Mr.  C.  D.  Ray.  Charles 
is  considered  one  of  the  best  business 
young  men  in  Oxford  and  is  succeed- 
ing well.  He  has  found  his  college 
training  no  barrier  to  success,  but  far 
from  it  ;  says  that  he  now  wishes  he 
had  taken  the  remaining  year  of  his 
course.  Those  of  our  students  who 
expect  to  enter  business  should  take 
special  note  of  this. 
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PRINCIPLE  OF  GOVERNMENT. 


LAISSEZ  FAIRE  IS  THE  TRUE 


What  is  meant  by  laissez  faire  in 
government?  Jnst  this,  that  the  State 
ought  to  protect  each  man  in  his  life, 
liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness, 
guaranteeing  to  him  the  greatest  lib- 
erty compatible  with  the  like  liberty 
of  his  fellows,  but  beyond  this,  that 
the  State  has  no  moral  or  economic 
right  to  interfere.  This  is  sustained 
on  the  propositions  that  the  man  is 
the  prime  factor  in  society;  that  the 
State  is  not  his  master  but  his  servant 
created  by  him  through  necessity  for 
protection,  and  this  alone;  that  na- 
ture and  nature's  God  have  decreed 
this  to  be  the  true  order  of  things; 
that  the  greatest  good  accrues  to  man- 
kind when  this  order  is  strictly  adhered 


to,  but  the  greatest  evil  when  it  is 
perverted.  As  some  suppose,  this 
principle,  otherwise  termed  theory,  is 
not  an  idle  fancy  unrealized  and  un- 
realizable, but  it  is  an  actual  re- 
ality, tried,  tested,  weighed  in  the 
balance  and  not  found  wanting.  It 
is  shown  both  by  theory  and  prac- 
tice that  laissez  faire  secures  the  great- 
est individual  and  social  development. 
Social  progress  is  but  the  resultant  ot 
the  individual  progress  of  many  per- 
sons associated  together  ;  therefore 
whatever  tends  to  the  greatest  indi- 
vidual development,  likewise  tends  to 
'  the  greatest  advancement  of  the  com- 
munity; and  whatever  hinders  indi- 
1  vidual  progress  hinders  that  of  the 
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community  also.  Now  the  main- 
springs of  individual  development  are 
desires  implanted  within  the  man 
seeking  gratification.  Therefore,  to 
allow  each  man  to  seek  his  own  grat- 
ification in  his  own  way,  must  result 
in  the  greatest  progress  of  the  entire 
body  politic.  It  has  not  been  the 
beneficent  interference  of  the  State 
that  has  lifted  poor  fallen  humanity 
from  a  state  of  barbarism  to  that  of 
refinement  and  culture,  but  the  man 
has  lifted  himself  through  the  pursuit 
of  his  own  gratifications.  He  has 
produced  crops  of  lucious  fruits  where 
once  wild  berries  fed  the  birds  of  the 
air.  He  has  erected  beautiful  man- 
sions where  once  the  wigwam  housed 
the  savage.  He  has  built  up  an  im- 
mense system  of  commerce  whose  lim- 
its are  only  fixed  by  the  confines  of 
the  globe.  Impelled  by  man's  en- 
terprising spirit,  white  sails  have 
floated  over  every  sea  from  the  frozen 
regions  of  the  North  to  the  myste- 
rious realms  of  the  South .  Instead  of 
the  State  aiding  these  enterprises  its 
whole  course  has  been  to  thwart  and 
and  derange.  It  was  not  the  State 
that  surveyed  the  miraculous  move- 
ments of  the  planets  and  brought  the 
heavens  in  reach  of  earth.  It  was  not 
the  State  that  developed  the  sciences 
of  mathematics,  physics  and  chemis- 
try which  have  made  the  Nineteenth 
century  a  noonday  in  the  march  of 
civilization.  But  all  these  things 
have  come  of  the  spontaneous  activi- 
ties of  individuals,  while  the  State  in- 
cessantly endeavored  to  hinder,  fear- 
ing lest  by  such  improvements  it 
would  lose  its  own  unjust  ascendancy. 


And  history  establishes  the  fact  that 
all  this  progress  has  varied  inversely 
as  State  interference.  When  State 
control  has  been  great,  progress  has 
been  proportionally  slow;  when  the 
State  has  been  less  paternal,  progress 
has  been  greater. 

It  was  just  after  free  institutions 
and  open  discussion  had  been  wrench- 
ed from  the  ruling  despot  and  planted 
in  the  fertile  soil  of  popular  sover- 
eignty by  the  invincible  blades  of 
Cromwell's  gladiators  that  the  smoth- 
ered germs  of  physical  science,  which 
had  put  forth  their  fibres  through 
the  brain  of  the  immortal  Bacon, 
be^an  to  bear  abundant  fruit  for 
suffering  humanity  wherever  the 
proud  goddess  of  liberty  was  wel- 
comed. 

Why  did  letters,  science,  and  phi- 
losophy flourish  more  in  Athens  than 
in  Sparta?  Why  has  England  pros- 
pered more  than  the  nations  on  the 
continent?  Why  has  progress  of 
every  . kind  in  America  surpassed  the 
rest  of  the  world?  Clearly  because 
where  State  interference  is  least,  hu- 
man achievements  are  the  greatest. 
Then  should  State  intermeddling  be 
entirely  abrogated,  by  a  simple  math- 
ematical conclusion,  the  progress  of 
mankind  would  be  its  maximum. 
Hence  the  truth  of  the  original  prop- 
osition. But  an  objector  says  that 
there  are  certain  evils  extant  in  society 
such  as  intemperance,  poverty,  illit- 
eracy, and  labor  troubles,  which  the 
State  must  eradicate  before  the  wheels 
of  progress  can  roll  on.  Now  to  any 
one  familiar  with  the  course  of  events 
in  the  past  there  can  be  no  doubt 
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that  there  are  forces  at  work  in  nature 
which  are  tending  to  the  perfectibility 
of  human  society.  Verily  there  is  a 
constant  adaptation  going  on  between 
humanity  and  its  coaditions,  and  the 
evils  referred  to  are  necessary  and  in- 
evitable in  consequence  of  this  lack 
of  adaptation.  But  when  the  adapta- 
tion is  complete  the  evils  will  vanish 
just  as  chaff  is  driven  before  the  winds. 
And  all  the  kings  and  legislatures  and 
congresses  this  side  of  Hades  cannot 
eradicate  them  before  the  time  pre- 
scribed by  nature.  When  men  im- 
plore the  State  to  interfere  with  such 
issues  they  remind  me  of  musquitoes 
playing  around  the  horns  of  a  west- 
ern buffalo  bull  praying  him  for  hu- 
manity's sake  to  roll  the  Rocky 
Mountains  into  the  sea.  Nature's 
developments  are  slow.  Continents 
rise  but  a  few  inches  in  the  course  of 
a  century.  It  took  two  thousand 
years  to  blot  from  Europe  the  galling 
yoke  of  slavery.  Hence  men  become 
impatient  and  implore  the  State  to 
supplement  the  forces  of  nature  with 
its  own  wonderful  power.  How  pre- 
sumptous  !  how  irreverent  ! 

"  To  gild  refined  gold,  to  paint  the  lily, 
To  throw  a  perfume  on  the  violet. 
To  smooth  the  ice,  or  add  another  hue 
Unto  the  rainbow,  or  with  taper  light, 
To  seek  the  bounteous  eye  of  heaven  to 
garnish, 

Is  wasteful  and  ri  Hculous  excess." 

We  are  told  that  a  certain  fellow 
once  lamented  because  he  had  not 
been  consulted  when  the  world  was 
being  made,  for  he  thought  he  could 
have  given  some  valuable  sugges- 
tions. From  such  unparalleled  arro- 
gance the  sentimental  shrink  back  in 


holy  horror,  yet  they  smile  and  con- 
nive at  the  action  of  government 
when  it  presumptuously  attempts  to 
put  a  few  patches  on  nature  and  so 
rectify  the  errors  of  omnipotence. 
"What  fools  we  mortals  be  !" 

Inasmuch  as  interference  by  the 
State  beyond  its  natural  function  of 
protection  is  in  conflict  with  natural 
laws,  such  interference  must,  from 
the  very  nature  of  the  case,  be  a  fail- 
ure and  inflict  positive  injuries.  This 
conclusion  is  abundantly  justified  by 
the  facts  of  history.  Were  we  to 
search  the  records  of  State  interfer- 
ence from  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar 
to  the  administration  of  Chester  A. 
Arthur,  we  would  find  nothing  but 
nations'  crimes.  I  could  sooner  find 
a  diamond  in  the  dark  and  dingy 
waters  of  the  Ganges  than  show  a 
successful  enactment  of  a  paternal 
government.  Is  not  one-half  of  the 
time  of  each  legislature  occupied  in 
repealing  the  acts  of  its  predecessor 
and  the  remaining  half  consumed  in 
enacting  laws  only  to  be  vomited  out 
from  the  sick  stomachs  of  an  exas- 
perated public?  The  whole  range  of 
state  interference  seems  to  be  one 
unbroken  chain  of  fantastic  experi- 
ments. And  think  ye  that  an  im- 
practicable experiment  can  be  tried 
on  the  public  with  impunity  when 
the  property,  the  happiness,  the  lives 
of  millions  are  at  stake?  From  the 
time  of  William  the  Conqueror  to  the 
semi-centennial  of  Victoria's  reign 
more  than  twenty  thousand  measures 
were  enacted  by  the  British  Parlia- 
ment which  either  directly  or  indi- 
rectly affected  the  people's  industries; 
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yet  we  find  in  a  memorial  addressed 
to  Mr.  Gladstone  by  a  highly  influen- 
tial public  assembly  concerning  the 
state  of  the  nation  in  consequence  of 
these  numerous  interferences,  the  fol- 
lowing conclusive  words  : 

Says  the  memorial — "There  is  still 
a  lamentable  and  deplorable  state  of 
our  whole  arrangements,  with  regard 
to  public  works — vacillation,  uncer- 
tainty, costliness,  extravagance,  mean- 
ness and  all  the  conflicting  views  that 
could  be  enumerated  are  united  in 
our  present  system. ' '  And  this  is  the 
result  of  the  interference  of  a  legisla- 
ture containing  the  "collected  wis-  1 
dom  of  the  nation  ' '  and  having  at  its 
disposal  the  experience  and  warnings 
of  its  predecessors  for  centuries. 

Again,  the  poor-law  commissioners, 
after  surveying  the  entire  field,  make 
this  discouraging  report  to  Parlia- 
ment :  They  say — "We  find  that 
there  is  scarcely  one  statute  con- 
nected with  the  administration  of 
public  relief  which  has  produced  the 
end  designed  by  the  legislature  and 
that  the  majority  of  them  have  creat- 
ed new  evils  and  aggravated  those 
which  they  were  intended  to  pre- 
vent." Can  words  be  more  conclu- 
sive? Yet,  in  the  face  of  these  con- 
vincing facts,  men  continue  to  fall  at 
the  feet  of  the  government  like  the 
heathen  worshippers  of  Juggernaut 
and  implore  its  beneficence.  For  long 
years  greedy  England  has  endeavored 
to  manage  affairs  in  Ireland.  How 
has  she  succeeded  ?  Has  the  late 
coercion  bill  accomplished  its  pur- 
pose? On  the  contrary,  whereas  Eng 
land  intended  to  promote  happiness  ' 


and  thrift,  she  has  blighted  the  land 
with  indolence  and  misery  ;  whereas 
she  intended  to  do  justice  to  Ireland, 
every  nook  and  corner  is  familiar  with 
her  injustices ;  whereas  she  sought 
peace  and  tranquility,  devastating 
war  and  civil  insurrection  has  drench- 
ed the  fated  land  with  human  gore. 
And  this  is  a  fair  illustration  of  every 
department  of  British  interference.  If 
all  the  miseries  entailed  by  interfer- 
ence on  the  part  of  the  British  Parlia- 
ment could  be  brought  together  in 
one  volume  so  heart-rending  would 
be  the  scene  methinks  the  stars  now 
set  in  the  firmament  would  veil  their 
faces  and  refuse  to  behold  the  awful 
sight!  And  if  it  be  objected  that  I 
refer  to  excessive  and  unqualified  in- 
terferences, I  reply  that  one  must  be 
as  justifiable  as  another,  for  all  were 
enacted  in  the  vain  attempt  to  pro- 
mote the  general  welfare. 

Not  unlike  this  has  been  the  result 
of  interference  by  the  American  Con- 
gress. Our  constitution  was  framed 
on  the  principle  of  individual  freedom 
and  equality  of  right  as  its  fundamen- 
tal idea.  And  it  was  well  known  that 
this  principle  could  not  be  maintained 
intact  if  any  interference  beyond  spe- 
cified powers  were  allowed.  For  "to 
interfere  either  to  aid  or  to  restrict 
any  industry  of  any  person,  class,  or 
section  would  be  to  vouchsafe  to  one 
person,  class,  or  section  an  advantage 
not  guaranteed  to  another  ; ' '  hence 
equality  of  privilege  would  be  violated 
and  the  fundamental  idea  set  aside. 
Seeing  the  situation  in  this  light,  and 
being  familiar  with  the  abuses  of  pa- 
ternalism, the  fathers  determined  to 
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debar  the  general  government  from 
any  interference  by  expressly  defin- 
ing its  functions.  And  50  long  as 
Congress  adhered  to  the  letter  of 
the  organic  law  the  American  gov- 
ernment was  the  very  embodiment  of 
laissez  faire.  And  I  need  not  add 
that  during  this  period  America  was 
admired  by  all  the  world.  Her  star 
was  seen  in  the  east  a- id  wise  men 
came  to  worship  at  her  shrine.  But 
no  sooner  did  Congress  begin  to  med- 
dle beyond  its  specified  limits  than  the 
fundamental  idea  was  set  aside  and  a 
long  train  of  unjust  discriminations 
began.  When  a  protective  tariff  was 
first  enacted  contrary  to  the  constitu- 
tion which  allows  a  tariff  for  revenue 
only,  there  began  that  current,  then 
small,  but  now  voluminous,  which, 
gathering  its  waters  from  many 
sources,  rolls  on  in  solemn  majesty, 
enriching  the  few  at  the  expense  of 
the  many.  It  is  this  which  has  trans- 
formed the  once  opulent  and  indepen- 
dent farmers  of  the  South  into  a  class 
of  helpless  slaves,  bound  hand  and 
foot  to  Northern  capital,  and  totter- 
ing under  heavy  and  increasing  debts. 
It  is  this  which  has  built  up  those 
collossal  fortunes  which  are  now  even 
more  threatening  to  American  liberty 
than  was  the  sword  of  Caesar  to  the 
liberties  of  Rome.  *  It  is  this  which 
has  engendered  in  the  administration 
of  public  affairs  extravagance,  corrup- 
tion, and  monopoly.  It  is  this  which 
is  now  selling  free  sons  of  Columbia 
into  the  fetters  of  their  landlord 
neighbors.  Away  with  such  inter- 
ference !  Away  with  that  delusive 
phantom — protective  tariff!    It  is  a 


child  of  aggression ;  it  has  been 
rocked  in  the  cradle  of  injustice  ;  it 
is  crowned  tyrant  of  the  free  ! 

Another  unqualified  interference 
was  in  the  enactment  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  law.  It  is  tyrannical  in  the 
extreme.  It  has  instituted  a  system 
by  which  officers  of  the  government 
pry  into  the  most  private  concerns  of 
the  people.  It  has  impaired  that  fra- 
ternal feeling  so  essential  to  the  per- 
petuity of  a  free  country.  It  has 
engendered  a  species  of  robbery,  theft, 
and  murder.  Memorials  of  its  wrongs 
mark  every  county  in  every  state 
from  the  Great  Lakes  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico. 

The  Oleomargarine  Act,  which 
sought  to  discourage  the  manufacture 
of  that  commodity,  has,  on  the  con- 
trary, encouraged  it.  The  newly  en- 
acted inter-state  commerce  law,  which 
was  intended  to  regulate  traffic  more 
equitably,  is  now  pronounced  a  failure. 

These  instances  are  sufficient  to 
prove  that  the  entire  scope  of  inter- 
ference in  America  is  strown  with 
failures,  wrongs,  and  abuses.  But 
still  some  call  on  the  general  govern- 
ment to  assume  control  of  railways 
and  telegraphs,  establish  and  main- 
tain by  taxation  free  public  schools, 
and  be  in  general  the  guardian  of  the 
people's  affairs. 

In  Germany  and  Belgium,  where 
railways  and  telegraphs  are  under  the 
control  of  the  State,  and  partially 
also  in  England,  the  same  complaints 
are  heard,  the  same  unjust  discrimi- 
nations, the  same  high  rates  except 
where  they  are  lowered  at  public  ex- 
pense. 
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The  loan  made  to  the  several  States 
in  1826  for  education  by  the  general 
government  resulted  in  the  moral  and 
economic  degeneration  of  the  educa- 
tional spirit,  which  once  strong  and 
independent,  now  crouched  as  a  pen- 
sive suppliant  at  the  doors  of  the  fed- 
eral capital.  Is  it  the  part  of  wise 
men  to  fly  in  the  face  of  experience  ? 
Ah  !  whenever  a  Senate  of  money- 
bags and  a  House  of  capricious  and 
untrustworthy  demagogues  are  fit  sub- 
jects to  educate  the  rising  generation, 
it  will  be  time  to  look  for  grapes  on 
thorns  and  figs  on  thistles.  But  if 
this  perilous  tendency  to  centraliza- 
tion be  not  checked  it  will  ere  long 
become  irresistible.  Already  bills 
are  introduced  to  single  out  certain 
states  to  put  their  elections  under 
the  control  of  national  officials;  whole 
societies  are  praying  for  the  establish- 
ment of  national  newspapers  and 
printing  presses  ;  so-called  reform 
parties  are  demanding  that  every  de- 
linquent voter  fce  driven  to  the  ballot 
like  a  beast  of  burden  under  the  lash. 
Is  the  freedom  of  the  press  to  be  abro- 
gated ?  Will  men  ' '  listen  to  the  song 
of  the  siren  until  she  transforms  them 
into  beasts?"  When  the  wooden 
horse  was  about  to  be  rolled  into  the 
city  of  Troy  as  a  peace  offering,  well 
did  that  noble  Trojan  exclaim:  UI 
fear  the  Greeks  even  when  bringing 
gifts."  And  well  might  we  add,  "I 
fear  the  encroachments  of  the  gov- 
ernment even  when  promising  good." 

To  the  foregoing  let  the  proposition 
be  subjoined,  that  paternalism,  social- 
ism and  anarchy  are  inevitable  if 
laissez  faire  is  rejected. 


Says  a  distinguished  English  pro- 
fessor in  speaking  on  this  subject  : 
"When  once  you  begin  to  interfere 
with  the  order  of  nature  there  is  no 
knowing  where  the  results  will  end." 
L,et  the  waters  of  the  great  Mississippi 
once  transgress  their  natural  bounds, 
though  the  break  be  small  at  first,  the 
whole  adjoining  country  will  ulti- 
mately be  submerged.  The  natural 
tendency  of  State  interference  is  by 
no  means  dissimilar.  Let  us  observe 
this  tendency.  When  the  State  once 
interferes  beyond  its  natural  func- 
tions in  behalf  of  a  supposed  common 
interest  and  fails  to  accomplish  the 
end  designed,  as  we  have  seen  it  must, 
the  deluded  public  believing  the  State 
to  be  able  to  do  anything,  conclude 
that  the  end  has  not  been  prosecuted 
with  sufficient  vigor,  and  so  begin  to 
clamor  for  a  strengthening  of  the 
machinery  and  a  multiplication  of  its 
resources.  In  response  the  govern- 
ment enlarges  its  functions  and  mul- 
tiplies its  offices  until  step  by  step 
the  entire  field  of  private  enter- 
prise has  been  swallowed  up  and  all 
individual  interests  crushed  before  the 
remorseless  wheels  of  the  idol  god — 
common  interest. 

Thus  it  is  that,  the  State  by  furn- 
ishing free  public  schools  has  pro- 
duced a  clamor  for  national  aid  on  a 
larger  scale.  Thus  it  is  that  a  small 
percentage  ad  valorem  on  a  few  im- 
ported articles  has  grown  into  an 
onerous,  discriminating  and  aggress- 
ive tariff.  Thus  it  is  that  interference 
to  regulate  the  duties  of  the  Sabbath 
has  led  to  such  fingerings  in  time 
past   that   the   StBte    was  actually 
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crowned  god  of  the  heart  and  its 
emotions.  Thus  unconsciously  men 
sell  their  bir  h-rights  for  a  mess  of 
pottage,  but  soon,  like  the  deluded 
Esau,  they  lift  up  their  voices  and 
weep  because  they  find  themselves 
unawares  slaves — slaves  to  an  irre- 
pressible sovereign  ! 

But  those  of  the  opposite  school 
assure  us  that  State  interference  is  to 
be  limited  ere  it  reaches  such  a  fatal 
issue.  And  how?  Suppose  the  State 
be  allowed  to  interfere  by  sanitary 
regulations  to  promote  health.  Now 
if  it  is  the  business  of  the  state  to 
promote  health  it  ought  to  use  every 
means  to  accomplish  this  end.  Then 
it  would  be  well  to  have  a  govern- 
ment official  to  supervise  each  table 
and  prescribe  the  time  of  going  to 
bed,  for  gluttony  and  late  hours  are 
said  to  impair  health. 

Or,  if  the  object  of  the  State  in 
educating  be  to  make  good  citizens, 
then  every  means  to  attain  the  same 
end  ought  to  be  allowed.  And  as  a 
healthy  body  is  as  necessary  as  a  cul- 
tured mind  in  making  a  good  citizen, 
if  the  mind  be  educated  the  body 
oiwht  to  be  fed,  clothed  and  kept 
decent  all  at  the  public  expense. 
Hence  "between  the  one  extreme  of 
entire  non-interference  and  the  other 
extreme  in  which  every  citizen  is  to 
be  transformed  into  a  grown-up  baby 
with  'bib  and  pap-spoon,'  "  where 
is  the  line  to  be  drawn?  and  why 
must  it  be  just  there  and  nowhere 
else  ? 

Each  interference  is  justified  on  the 
broad  basis  of  general  welfare.  And 
who  is  to  judge  whether  a  measure 


is  for  the  common  good  or  not?  Cer- 
tainly the  body  that  wants  it,  the 
State — there  is  no  other.  Then  the 
State  is  made  the  sole  judge  of  all 
its  acts  and  accordingly  an  irrespon- 
sible entity.  Now  on  this  basis  of  ac- 
tion every  measure  of  every  despot  in 
ancient  and  mediaevil  times,  however 
extravagant,  can  be  justified.  No 
doubt  when  Pharoah  ordered  the  Jew- 
ish infants  to  be  drowned  he  firmly 
believed  it  to  be  for  the  general  well- 
fare.  Spain  sought  to  promote  the 
general  welfare  by  exterminating  all 
dissenters  from  the  established  faith. 
It  was  for  the  general  welfare  that 
France  instituted  that  system  by 
which  all  manufactories  were  inspect- 
ed, and  unless  certain  articles  were 
mace  of  certain  prescribed  material 
and  sold  at  the  price  fixed  by  the 
state,  the  transgressor  was  marched 
out  to  the  guillotine.  Rome  tried  to 
promote  the  general  welfare  by  deal- 
ing out  bread  to  the  populace  after 
the  manner  of  feeding  swine. 

Hence  on  this  basis  of  legislation 
there  is  positively  no  limit  to  the 
functions  and  powers  of  the  govern- 
ment and  republics  become  mere 
modernized  monarchies  endowed  with 
all  the  powers  of  oppression  ever 
possessed  by  their  ancient  sisters. 
The  visions  of  the  great  Jefferson 
vanish  like  aerial  phantoms,  and  man- 
kind must  tread  once  more  the  beaten 
paths  of  subjection,  not  freedom. 

Some  have  supposed  that,  although 
paternalism  is  the  ultimate  goal  of 
State  interference,  the  inevitable  re- 
sult of  laissez  faire  is  anarchy,  and 
between  the  two  evils  the  former  is 
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preferable.  But  so  far  from  this  be- 
ing true,  I  consider,  and  am  fully 
confirmed  by  facts,  that  laissez  faire 
is  the  only  safeguard  against  anarchy 
as  well  as  socialism.  Anarchy  and 
socialism  are  the  immediate  products 
of  a  paternal  government.  They  were 
not  begotten  on  American  soil  but 
are  imported  articles,  and  I  think 
they  were  admitted  free  of  tariff. 
They  hailed  from  Germany,  and  what 
government  is  more  completely  pater- 
nal than  the  German?  — the  last  rest- 
ing place  of  the  iron  crown  of  Lom- 
bardy.  Here  about  the  beginning  of 
the  century  a  confederation  of  laborers 
began  to  petition  a  redress  of  griev- 
ances and  a  recognition  of  their  voice 
in  political  affairs.  The  State  heark- 
ened not  but  drew  together  the  reins 
as  their  cries  rose  higher.  Finally  a 
part  of  those  thus  oppressed,  judging 
all  governments  by  the  German,  con- 
cluded that  government  in  the  ab- 
stract was  a  curse,  and  therefore  re- 
solved to  overthrow  it.  Others  having 
agitated  their  own  interests  so  long 
and  being  unmindful  of  the  interests 
of  others,  formed  naturally  an  exag- 
gerated opinion  of  their  own  impor- 
tance, and  so  conceived  the  idea  that 
all  government  should  be  for  their 
especial  benefit,  and  whoever  chanced 
to  occupy  a  higher  position  socially 
or  financially  ought  to  be  dragged 
down  to  the  general  level.  The  one 
party  became  anarchists,  the  other 
socialists.  Hence  these  pests  of  mod- 
ern times  are  sprouts  from  the  old 
trunk  of  a  paternal  government. 

Such  reflections  as  these  once  gave 
utterance  to  some  noble  and  patriotic 


words  of  warning:  "  Paternalism  is  a 
hydra-headed  monster  which  carries 
in  its  bosom  a  brood  of  vipers  that  in 
the  end  will  sting  to  death  the  dear- 
est liberties  of  the  people." 

Paternalism  and  laissez  faire  being 
openly  antagonistic,  it  is  hardly  to  be 
supposed  that  their  products  wouln 
be  identical,  but  the  one  is  likely  to 
be  antagonistic  to  the  fruits  of  the 
other,  hence  laissez  faire  becomes  a 
safeguard  against  the  evil  effects  just 
mentioned.  For  this  is  the  most  vig- 
orous government  possible  within  its 
sphere  since  the  government  performs 
one  function  and  is  especially  adapted 
to  this  one.  Anarchy  cannot  exist 
where  justice  is  vigorously  adminis- 
tered and  social  order  carefully  main- 
tained. And  besides,  free  soil  is  not 
adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  anarch}-; 
the  two  are  incompatible. 

Equally  is  laissez  faire  averse  to 
socialism.  The  one  makes  the  State 
one  thing,  the  other  makes  it  every- 
thing; the  one  makes  the  State  the 
servant,  the  other  the  master  of  the 
people;  the  one  secures  the  greatest 
progress,  the  other  the  greatest  stag- 
nation. 

But  it  is  still  further  objected  that 
laisses  faire  is  a  weak  government 
and  must  of  necessity  expose  the  body 
politic  to  the  dangers  of  civil  insur- 
rection. No  objection  could  be  more 
utterly  unfounded.  History  bears  me 
out  in  the  assertion  that  there  never 
has  been  a  civil  war  engendered  be- 
cause the  State  failed  to  interfere,  but 
becanse  the  State  did  interfere,  be- 
yond its  proper  bounds.  It  was  this 
which  incited  the  French  revolution. 
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It  was  this  which  caused  the  revolt 
of  the  Roundheads  in  England.  It 
was  this  which  kindled  the  fires  in 
our  own  lamentable  civil  strife. 
These,  with  a  hundred  other  civil  in- 
surrections and  their  attendant  evils, 
must  all  be  referred  to  their  real 
source — state  interference.  Had  the 
let-alone  policy  been  at  all  times 
strictly  adhered  to,  instead  of  ce- 
menting nations  together  with  broth- 
ers' blood — instead  of  pinning  to- 
gether the  social  structure  with  pon- 
iards and  bayonets — they  would  have 
been  maintained  by  a  strong  fraternal 
feeling,  united  by  a  common  patriot- 
ism, in  bonds  such  as  no  earthly  or 
human  power  could  sever. 

Seeing  these  truths  as  they  are,  no 
one  at  all  interested  in  the  welfare  of 
our  republic  can  but  tremble  in  view- 
ing her  probable  destiny.  The  truths 
embodied  in  the  doctrine  of  laissez 
faire  are  those  conceived  by  the  illus- 
trious sage  of  Monticello,  propound- 
ed by  South  Carolina's  eloquent  son, 
and  engrafted  in  the  hearts  of  the 
people  by  the  matchless  hero  of  New 
Orleans,  and  on  which  the  security 
and  prosperity  of  our  country  assur- 
edly depends.  Portentious  shadows 
cluster  about  the  pernicious  tenden- 
cies of  these  latter  years. 


Virgil  tells  us  that  when  the  an- 
cient city  of  Troy  lay  smoldering  in 
ashes;  when  her  once  glorious  mag- 
nificence was  but  a  heap  of  ruins; 
when  her  patriotic  sous  were  writhing 
in  Grecian  tortures;  while  yet  the 

I  faint  groans  of  Hector  were  heard 
from  the  flying  wheels  of  Achilles, 
that  the  avenging  gods  and  goddesses 

I  convened  on  the  hills  o'erlookirg  the 
fated  city  to  sing  a  last  sad  requiem 

i  over  her  fallen  glory.    In  like  raan- 

!  ner  I  see  paternalism,  socialism,  des- 
potism, anarchy  hovering  around  the 
very  dome  of  our  capitol  in  plain 
view  of  that  monument  erected  to 

j  commemorate  the  deeds  of  the  illus- 

j  taious  father  of  the  republic,  longing 
to  sing  the  last  funeral  dirges  over 
the  ruins  of  that  beautiful  city  on  the 
banks  of  the  Potomac. 

I  Is  it  not  the  part  of  every  patriotic 
man  to  stay  this  fatal  hand  ?  The  pa- 
ternal legislation  of  the  United  States 
Congress  will  eventually  end  in  dis- 
soluton.    The  only  antidote  seems 

I  to  be  in  a  strict  construction  of,  and 
a  close  adherence  to,  the  powers  del- 

j  egated  in  the  Constitution — herein 
our  fairest  hopes  may  be  realized. 

D.  A.  Davis. 
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EXCURSION  TO  NIAGARA. 


11  Now  is  my  time  to  visit  Niagara 
Falls,"  said  I,  as  my  eyes  fell  upon 
an  advertisement  stating  that  on  Au- 
gust 2d,  1887,  an  excursion  would  be 
run  from  Connersville,  Ind.,  to  Niag- 
ara. About  4  o'clock  P.  M.,  we 
boarded  a  crowded  train  at  Kings- 
laud,  Ind.,  and  pulled  out  for  Niag- 
ara, 400  miles  distant.  To  my  in- 
tense delight  I  was  joined  by  a  fresh 
Carolinian,  who,  of  course,  made  a 
most  genial  companion. 

All  on  board.  A  few  puffs  and 
jolts  bring  us  to  Fort  Wayne,  a  city 
of  eighty  or  ninety  thousand  inhabi- 
tants. Here  several  other  coaches, 
filled  with  excursionists,  were  coup- 
led on,  increasing  our  number  to  more 
than  one  thousand  people.  With  one 
notable  exception,  all  were  complete 
strangers  to  me,  but  I  was  Niagara- 
bound  all  the  same. 

With  a  view  to  the  full  enjoyment 
of  the  scenery  which  we  hoped  to 
take  in  on  the  following  day,  we 
thought  it  wise  to  pick  up  what  little 
sleep  we  might  on  our  way.  With 
this  consideration  I  soon  found  my- 
self off  mid  the  sweet  scenes  of  slum- 
ber, while  my  more  wakeful  comrade 
kept  watch  over  my  couch.  But, 
hark  !  what  does  this  mean  ?  Is  the 
world  all  on  fire,  or  have  I  flown 
away  into  the  Saturnian  system  ? 
Neither.  I  had  only  awoke  to  find 
myself  flying  through  a  constellation 
of  natural  gas  lights.    This  sab-terra 


gas  has  lately  been  obtained  in  quite 
a  number  of  the  towns  and  cities  of 
this  state.  It  burns  with  a  pale-red 
luminous  flame,  and  is  utilized  to 
great  advantage  in  various  ways — for 
cooking,  warming,  lights,  &c.  It  is 
kept  burning  day  and  night  to  pre- 
vent it  from  escaping  iuo  the  air,  as 
it  has  a  very  disagreeable  odor.  It  is 
generally  found  at  a  depth  of  from 
nine  to  twelve  hundred  feet.  In  some 
places  wells  have  been  sunk  to  a  great 
depth  without  finding  it  at  all.  Some 
of  these  lights,  it  is  supposed,  make 
a  vacuum  of  two  million  cubic  teet 
per  day.  Scientists  predict,  as  a  re- 
sult ot  these  natural  gas  wTells,  either 
an  awful  explosion  or  a  terrible  earth- 
quake, unless  Congress  takes  some 
measures  to  prevent  their  further  use. 
Their  theories  seem  not  to  be  entirely 
groundless. 

u  The  lake  !  the  lake!  how  beau- 
tiful I"  cried  the  voice  of  a  lonely 
sentinel,  who  was  keeping  watch 
over  the  slumbering  freight.  We  are 
now  in  full  view  of  Lake  Erie,  and 
all  rush  to  the  windows  anxious  to 
get  the  first  glimpse  of  her  cerulean 
waves.  It  was  night,  but  the  moon 
had  climbed  high  up  the  eastern  sky, 
whose  light,  aided  by  that  oi  the 
stars,  was  sufficient  for  us  to  get  some 
conception  of  Erie's  sublimity.  But 
as  we  shall  have  more  to  say  of  the 
lake  on  our  return,  we  pass  on  to  the 
Forest  City,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Again 
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I  awoke,  and,  looking  down  from  an 
elevated  railway  upon  a  thousand 
lights  beneath,  it  seemed  as  if  the 
heavens  had  made  some  kind  of  a 
semi-re  volution,  and  all  the  stars  and 
planets  were  beneath,  so  brilliant  and 
beautiful  were  these  lights. 

It  is  now  morning,  and  we  are  in 
Pennsylvania,  traveling  at  the  rate 
of  forty  miles  per  hour,  having  on 
our  right  a  blue  mountain  (to  me  like 
an  amethyst  jewel)  overlooking  the 
silvery  lake  which  lies  just  on  our 
left. 

We  tarry  but  a  moment  at  the 
beautiful  city  of  Erie;  thence  for  Buf- 
falo, N.  Y.  But,  just  before  reaching 
the  city,  all  were  wrought  up  to  the 
highest  pitch  of  excitement  by  an- 
other passenger  train  coming  up  on  a 
parallel  track.  Men,  women  and 
children  waving  their  handkerchiefs 
from  the  windows  of  either  train, 
mingled  their  shouts  of  joy  w'th  the 
deafening  thunder  of  the  rival  trains. 
Like  two  great  wild  beasts  rushing 
on  in  their  maddest  fury  to  the  res- 
cue of  their  voting  from  an  intruding 
foe,  these  two  "  iron  horses''  plunged 
forward  at  lightning  speed,  as  if 
each  was  determined  to  win  the  race. 
For  some  distance  I  thought  the  vic- 
tory ours;  but,  alas  !  to  our  chagrin 
we  soon  observed  that  they  were  only 
giving  us  a  banter.  Having  mocked 
us  for  a  spell,  they  gave  their  impa- 
tient steed  the  reins  and  left  us  far 
behind. 

Buffalo !  Judging  from  the  dark 
and  voluminous  clouds  of  smoke 
which  boil  up  over  the  city  as  from  a 
nest  of  young  volcanoes,  one  would 


take  this  to  be  a  manufacturing  cen- 
tre.   From  Buffalo  to  Niagara  Falls 
it  is  about  thirty  miles,  the  most  of 
I  the  way  in  full  view  of  the  Niagara 
river.    About  n  o'clock  A.  M.  we  ar- 
j  rived  at  Niagara,  a  city  of  several 
thousand  inhabitants.    Now,  to  see 
the  falls  one-fourth  of  a  mile  distant. 
The  street  between  the  Cataract  and 
the  International  Hotels  leads  to  the 
river,  where  it  is  spanned  by  Goat  Is- 
land bridge,  from  which  we  get  a 
splendid  view  of  the  rapids  above  the 
falls.    Here  the  first  conceptions  of 
power  and  grandeur  begin  to  awaken 
in  our  minds.    To  fully  realize  the 
fact  that  nature  has  but  one  Niagara, 
one  has  only  to  stand  for  a  few  mo- 
ments upon  the  fearful  brink  of  these 
stupendous  falls.    The  majestic  river, 
with  its  broad  sweep  of  a  mile's 
width,  rolling  on  in  the  power  of  its 
mighty  waters,   goes    foaming  and 
dashing  beneath  our  feet  towards  its 
final  leap,  and  seems  as  if  it  would 
sweep  away  our  frail  footing  and  hurl 
]  us  headlong  over  the  dread  precipice. 
The  wild  fury  of  the  boiling  flood, 
rushing  and  hissing  in  wayward  bil- 
I  lows  down  the  descent,  as  if  fretting 
[  with  impatience  for  the  final  leap,  is 
j  in  beautiful  contrast  to  the  uniform 
I  magnificent  sweep  with  which  they 
I  plunge  into  the  thundering  floods  be- 
!  low/ 

We  will  now  pass  over  to  Bath  Is- 
land, frequently  called  Lover's  Re- 
treat; thence  to  Goat  Island,  which 
is  said  to  be  about  one  mi'e  in  circum- 
ference, and  quite  heavily  timbered. 
A  man  by  the  name  of  Steadman,  in 
1770,  used  this  for  a  goat  pasture; 
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hence  its  name.  From  here  we  pass 
on  to  Luna  Island.  Many  tourists 
claim  to  have  felt  this  island  tremble, 
which,  no  doubt,  is  true;  but  the  im- 
pression made  by  the  tremor  is  prob- 
ably heightened  by  the  imagination. 

Far  away  below  us  we  can  see  the 
queenly  little  "Maid  of  the  Mist" 
(a  small  steamer)  floating  silently  but 
proudly  upon  the  tumultuous  waves. 
Thence  to  Biddle  stairs,  built  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  visitors  to  de- 
scend to  the  cave  of  the  winds.  This 
cave  is  indeed  the  home  of  iEolus, 
the  den  of  storms,  where  the  war  of 
conflicting  elements  is  chaotic .  Deaf- 
ening sounds,  like  unto  deep  thunder 
or  volcanic  explosions — loud,  heavy, 
awful — stun  the  tourist  as  he  stands 
above  the  struggling,  strangling 
storms.  In  this  strange  yet  beautiful 
cavern  the  morning  sun  sheds  its  re- 
fulgent glory  upon  every  part  of  the 
scene — a  glory  such  as  can  be  dis- 
played by  the  rainbow  alone.  This 
region  I  did  not  care  to  explore,  but 
I  give  you  the  words  of  one  who  did: 
"As  the  traveler  advances  he  is 
frightfully  stunned  by  the  appalling 
noise.  Clouds  of  spray  sometimes 
envelop  him,  and  suddenly  check  his 
faltering  steps;  rattlesnakes  start  from 
the  cavities  of  the  rocks,  and  the 
scream  of  eagles  soaring  among  the 
whirlwinds  of  eddying  vapor,  which 
obscure  ihe  gulf  of  the  Cataract,  and 
at  intervals  announce  that  the  raging 
waters  have  hurled  some  bewildered 
animal  over  the  precipice.  After 
scrambling  among  piles  of  huge  rocks 
that  obscure  his  way,  the  traveler 
gains  the  bottom  of  the  Fall,  where 


the  soul  can  be  susceptible  only  of 
one  emotion — that  of  uncontrollable 
terror. ' ' 

From  here  we  press  on  to  "Terra- 
pin Tower."  This  is  thought  by 
some  to  command  the  most  magnifi- 
cent view  which  can  be  safely  ob- 
tained, the  rapids  above  rushing  head- 
long towards  you,  the  bruised  and 
quivering  waters  at  your  feet.  Pass- 
ing on  up  the  river,  we  come  next  to 
the  Three  Sister  Islands,  all  of  which 
are  tied  together  by  massive  iron 
bridges.  Here  upon  one  of  these  lit- 
tle rock -bound  isles  impressions  of 
imposing  grandeur  and  sublimity 
were  made  upon  my  mind,  which 
only  rugged  rocks  and  dashing  floods 
can  make.  Thence  to  Prospect  Park, 
which  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  scenes  of  terrestrial  nature. 

Would  that  I  had  time  and  space 
to  mention  a  few  things  of  interest 
connected  with  the  Inclined  Railway, 
Whirlpool  Rapids,  Whirlpool  Rail- 
way, Suspension  Bridge,  and  Table 
Rock.  Of  these  gorgeous  scenes, 
Charles  Dickens,  the  famous  English 
novelist,  says:  "It  was  not  until  I 
came  here  and  looked  on  the  fall  of 
bright,  green  water,  that  it  came 
upon  me  in  its  full  might  and  maj- 
esty. The  Niagara  was  forever 
stamped  upon  my  heart,  an  image  of 
beauty,  to  remain  there,  changeless 
and  indelible,  until  its  pulses  cease  to 
beat  forever."  Thence  we  pass  to 
Horse  Shoe  Falls,  which  extend  from 
the  Canada  shore  to  Goat  Island. 
Hsre,  again,  when  the  sun  shines,  a 
beautiful  rainbow,  most  magnificent 
in  grandeur,  can  be  seen,  extending 
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from  the  American  to  the  Horse  Shoe 
Falls.  The  view  here  is  grand — aw- 
fully grand.  The  roar  of  the  water 
over  the  falls  is  said  to  have  been 
heard  at  Toronto,  a  distance  of  forty- 
three  miles.  As  we  look  up  at  the 
frowning  and  impending  cliffs,  and 
are  deafened  by  the  thundering  roar 
that  issues  from  the  misty  vortex  be- 
low, a  strange  indescribable  feeling 
of  awe  steals  over  one,  which  for- 
ever impresses  him  with  the  over- 
whelming grandeur  of  Niagara  Falls. 

We  now  start  for  Canada  and  have 
only  to  cross  the  new  suspension 
bridge.  •  The  poverty  of  language 
will  not  permit  one  to  do  this  magni- 
ficent structure  justice,  but  we  give 
you  the  following  beautiful  descrip- 
tion by  an  American  writer: 

u  Over  the  river,  so  still  with  its 
oily  eddies  and  delicate  wreathes 
of  foam,  just  below  the  falls,  they 
have  of  late  years  woven  a  web  of 
wire,  high  in  air,  and  hung  a  bridge 
from  precipice  to  precipice.  Of  all 
the  bridges  made  with  hands,  this 
seems  the  slightest,  most  etherial.  It 
is  ideally  graceful  and  droops  from 
its  slight  towers  like  a  garland.  This 
is  the  longest  suspension  bridge  in 
the  world.  Its  great  length,  sym- 
metrical form,  graceful  curve  and  ob- 
vious strength,  cannot  fail  to  strike 
every  beholder  with  equal  surprise 
and  pleasure. ' '  After  spending  a  few 
hours  on  the  Canada  side,  visiting 
the  different  places  of  interest,  we  re- 
turn to  the  city  on  the  American 
side.  And  now,  having  wandered 
for  -eight  hours  o'er  rugged  cliffs, 
smiling  valleys  and  glittering  sands, 


by  silvery  lake  and  winding  rivers, 
we  must  leave  the  scene  full  half  un- 
seen. 

The  glory  that  ' '  blushed  and 
bloomed  "  around  this  place  I  shall 
never  forget.  In  such  an  infinity  of 
greatness  man  must  sink  to  nothing- 
ness. Here  you  may  see  the  power 
of  Omnipotence  more  grandly  dis- 
played than  in  any  other  scene  on 
earth.  To  describe  it  is  impossible. 
Futile  have  been  the  attempts  of  the 
most  skillful  pens.  Too  much  sub- 
limity, majesty  and  power  for  the  hu- 
man hand  to  paint.  Who  can  describe 
the  indescribable?  These  falls  are 
well  known  to  the  civilized  world, 
but  never  can  one  realize  fully  how 
imposing  and  awe-inspiring  they  are 
until  he  stands  upon  the  brink  of  the 
yawning  gulf  and  watches  the  crys- 
tal floods  plunging  over  the  deep 
precipice,  a  clear  leap  of  164  feet. 
"  Oh  !  unceasing  thunder  and  eter- 
nal foam — who  gave  you  your  power, 
your  speed,  your  fury  and  your  joy  ? 
WTho  bade  the  sun  clothe  thee  with 
rainbows  ?  Who,  with  living  flowers 
of  loveliest  hue,  spread  garlands  at 
your  feet  ?  God  !  let  the  torrents 
like  a  shout  of  nations  answer.  Ye 
living  greens  that  skirt  the  eternal 
brink,  and  ye  waters  with  gladsome 
voice,  all  utter  forth,  the  God  of  na- 
ture, and  fill  the  hills  with  praise." 
After  a  sweet  night's  rest  and  a  morn- 
ing stroll  for  three  hours  over  the 
city,  we  bowed  Niagara  good-bye, 
homeward  bound.  • 

On  our  return  several  others  and 
myself  "planted"  our  Sunday  hats 
(my  only  hat)  among  Pennsylvania's 
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floral  hills  as  memorials  of  our  re- 
spect (?)  for  the  Keystone  State.  Pass- 
ing in  sight  of  the  birthplace  of  our 
martyr  President,  James  A.  Garfield, 
we  soon  arrived  at  Cleveland,  where 
we  made  a  short  visit  to  the  Garfield 
monument,  which  will  be  a  beautiful 
structure  when  completed.  Thence 
we  take  a  pleasant  ride  on  the  street- 
cars down  Euclid  avenue,  five  or  six 
miles.  The  beautiful  and  stately 
mansion  occupied  by  the  Garfield 
family  is  situated  on  this  street. 

Now,  just  a  word  about  our  boat 
ride  on  the  lake,  and  I  have  done.  An 
excursion  of  three  hours  on  the  lake 
was  gotten  up;  and  I  thought  I  could 
not  afford  to  miss  it,  as  our  train 
would  not  leave  the  Forest  City  till 
midnight.  We  hurried  down  to  the 
landing  and  boarded  a  small  steamer, 
which  was  in  waiting.  Fortunately 
my  friend  and  I  were  in  time  to  get 
comfortable  seats  on  the  deck  where  we 
could  command  a  nice  view  of  all  that 
was  to  be  seen.  The  vessel  was  said 
to  be  large  enough  to  hold  only  300 
people,  but  in  a  few  moments  she  was 


groaning  beneath  a  burden  of  500. 

About  sunset,  amid  the  playing  of 
music,  the  beating  of  drums  and  the 
merry  shout  of  half  a  thousand  anx- 
ious souls,  the  boat  moved  slowly 
away.  Quietly  and  pleasantly  we 
were  borne  along  till  everything  ter- 
restrial was  wrapped  in  darkness  and 
hushed  in  silence  save  here  and  there 
the  dim  light  of  a  floating  bark.  u  It 
was  night  and  the  waters  slept.  Eve- 
ning's silvery  veil  hung  low  on  Erie's 
bosom  and  the  eddies  curled  their 
glossy  rings  beneath  it  like  the  still 
unbroken  beating  of  the  sleeper's 
pulse. ' ' 

Long  ere  we  had  reached  the  shore 
the  moon  was  high  up  in  the  heav- 
ens and  fair  Venus  had  kissed  the 
waters  good-night  and  sunk  to  rest, 
while  Father  Jupiter  was  taking  his 
evening  bath  in  Erie's  crystal  waves. 

Once  more  ashore  and  homeward 
bound,  having  realized  as  never  be- 
fore the  beauty  and  grandeur  of  na- 
ture's God. 

S.  D.  Swaim. 
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Although  it  may  cause  us  to  smile 
at  our  boyish  tastes,  and  possibly  may 
occasion  a  blush  of  shame  at  our  ju- 
venile efforts  at  declamation  when  we 
remember  the  time-worn  but  time- 
honored  tale  of  Casabiauca,  yet  we 
can  gain  inspiration,  and  may  possi- 
bly learn  some  valuable  lessons,  by 
recalling  that  self-same  story,  familiar 
as  it  is. 

Laugh  and  smile  as  we  may,  we 
can  but  acknowledge  that  this  young 
hero  possessed  the  ring  of  the  true  ! 
metal;  that  he  was  built  of  the  right 
material  and  showed  it  nobly,  al-  ! 
though  it  was  at  the  cost  of  his  bright 
young  life.  As  we  see  him  standing 
at  the  post  assigned;  standing  while 
the  battle  was  raging  about  him;  still 
standing  though  the  shot  and  shell 
had  given  place  to  the  still  more 
terrible  oncoming  flames,  as  they  \ 
climbed  up  the  masts,  crackled  j 
amidst  the  rigging,  and  seemed  to 
glory  in  the  very  devastation  they 
were  occasioning,  we  are  but  led  to 
exclaim:  "What  a  subject  for  the 
poet's  pen  !  What  a  scene  for  the 
painter's  brush!"  Who  would  not 
decide  that  to  die  is  better;  that  even 
this  awful  death  is  sweeter  than  to 
live  a  life  distorted  by  wrong  doing 
and  haunted  by  the  ghosts  of  thou- 
sands of  dead  opportunities  and  of 
advantages  worse  than  wasted  ? 

The  world  is  better  to-day  from  the 
fact  that  this  grand  devotion  to  duty, 


leading  into  the  jaws  of  an  awful 
death,  as  it  did,  has  been  told  so  often 
and  so  simply  within  its  nurseries,  as 
it  teaches  that  duty  should  be  the  su- 
preme consideration,  and  that  devo- 
tion to  duty  is  the  true  mark  of  one  of 
God's  noblemen,  whether  he  be  fully 
grown  or  but  a  youth  emerging  from 
the  pleasure-grounds  of  childhood. 

When  one  is  disgusted  at  reading 
the  reports  of  man's  degeneracy  from 
the  morning  newspaper,  reeking  with 
the  records  of  villainy  and  crime,  how 
refreshing  to  know  that  man  is  not 
utterly  gone  wrong;  that,  stationed 
along  the  road  which  the  world  has 
so  slowly  trodden,  are  examples  of 
high  manhood,  giving  evidence  of 
what  can  be  done  when  any  one  has 
ever  before  his  eyes  the  regard  for  the 
duty  placed  before  him — "doing 
with  his  might  what  his  hands  find 
to  do"  — and  taking  for  his  motto 
those  beautiful  words  of  Alice  Carey: 

"  True  worth  is  in  being,  not  seeming  ; 
In  doing  each  day  that  goes  by 
Some  little  good  ;  not  in  dreaming 
Of  great  things  to  do  by  and  by." 

Such  milestones  as  these  we  see  in 
glancing  over  the  history  of  mankind; 
in  taking  a  survey  of  the  names  of 
great  men;  but  such  acts  of  self-de- 
nial, devotion  to  duty,  and  doing 
what  needed  to  be  done  at  whetever 
hazard,  has  been  nobly  furnished  by 
the  less  famous  of  the  earth.  Indeed, 
they  may  be  seen  by  surveying  the 
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"short  and  simple  annals  of  the 
poor. ' '  True,  such  examples  as  these 
are  not  so  well  known,  and  are  but 
the  blushings  of  the  hidden  flowers; 
for  "  many  a  flower  is  born  to  blush 
unseen  and  waste  its  sweetness  on  the 
desert  air." 

What  boy  is  there  who  does  not  as- 
pire to  great  things  ?  What  one  is  not 
in  full  accord  with  Scott  when  he 
says : 

"  Sound,  sound  the  clarion  !  fill  the  fife  ! 
To  all  the  sensual  world  proclaim, 
One  crowded  hour  of  glorious  life 
Is  worth  an  age  without  a  name." 

A  boy  has  not  the  true  spirit  in 
him ;  a  man  is  not  a  man  if  he  is  per- 
fectly satisfied  with  himself  and  sur- 
roundings. Think  not  that  I  speak 
of  that  spirit  of  restlessness  which 
seems  to  pervade  so  many  of  our 
voting  men.  I  refer  to  that  spirit  of 
emulation  which  causes  one  "  to 
think  the  most,  feel  the  noblest,  and 
act  the  best,"  and  which  urges  him 
to  press  onward  and  upward  in  the 
right  direction,  even  as  it  did  that 
noble  boy,  who,  climbing  the  snow- 
clad  Alps,  struggling  through  wind 
and  rain,  cried  with  each  onward 
step,  ' '  Excelsior, ' '  and  who,  though 
finally  conquered  by  the  snowy 
storms,  feebly  gasped  with  his  dying 
breath,  u  Excelsior  !  " 

Yes,  what  is  needed  to-day  is  en- 
ergy and  perseverance.  Note  the  fol- 
lowing words  from  the  pen  of  one 
who  himself  was  a  great  man,  and 
who  has  shown  as  much  by  his  ex- 
ample the  truth  of  them  as  he  has 
taught  by  precept:  "  What  men  want 
is  not  talent — it  is  purpose;  in  other 


i  words,  not  the  power  to  achieve,  but 
the  will  to  labor."    Yes,  we  need 
|  men  who,  although  they  may  have  a 
lofty  ambition,  nevertheless  have  the 
spirit  in  them  to  work  with  duty  as 
j  their  task-master;    to   begin  where 
j  Providence  has  placed  them,  and,  by 
|  persevering  labor,  to  climb  but  a  step 
!  at  the  time.     Surely,  such  is  the  saf- 
!  est,   the  most   natural,   and,  conse- 
quently,  the  most   healthful  prog- 
ress. 

But  some  say  that  such  a  course 
will  not  lead  to  success;  that  it  is  too 
laborious,  and  that  a  man  should 
stand  waiting  and  wilily  watching 
for  that  ' '  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men 
which  leads  on  to  fortune."  Then, 
with  a  great  flourish,  they  add  that  if 
such  a  crisis  be  taken  advantage  of, 
and  with  am':ition  as  one's  guide, 
that  surely  success,  and  no  other  end, 
will  result.  I  would  like  to  ask  such 
an  one  what  is  his  idea  of  success  ? 
By  success  does  he  mean  that  rising 

j  to  dizzy  heights  by  whatever  means 
are  within  one's  reach,  legitimate  or 
otherwise  ?  Does  he  think  that  the 
life  of  Alexander,  for  an  illustration, 
was  a  success — Alexander  the  Great, 
who,  by  his  own  power,  conquered 
the  known  world,  and  was  flattered 
and  cajoled  by  every  civilized  inhabi- 
tant of  the  globe,  but  wTho  never- 

|  theless  knew  not  how  to  rule  him- 
self, and,  at  an  early  age,  died  a  vic- 
tim to  his  own  evil  propensities  ?  If 

|  he  thus  thinks,  I  can  but  answer  in 
the  words  of  Gray:  "The  paths  of 
glory  lead  but  to  the  grave." 

Let  no  one,  however,  think  that  I 
wish  to  decry  ambition;  I  only  desire 
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that  ambition  be  seasoned  with  judg- 
ment, and  that  both  be  subservient  to 
obedience  and  duty.  Ambition,  al- 
though when  allowed  to  rule  and 
to  dominate  a  man's  whole  being,  has 
been  a  power  for  evil;  nevertheless, 
when  kept  within  proper  bounds,  it  has 
been  the  Archimedian  lever,  and  with 
right  for  the  fulcrum,  it  has  moved  the 
world,  which  is  to-day  benefited  be- 
cause men  have  lived  who  have  had 
an  ambition  to  do  good,  to  rule  well, 
and  to  be  good.  But  for  this  mighty 
principle,  the  history  of  the  world 
might  not  have  been  written;  or,  if 
it  had,  it  would  have  been  of  the  most 
*  ordinary  and  commonplace  character 
—merely  chronicling  this  one  sad  sen- 
tence: "  Men  have  lived,  worked  and 
died."  There  would  have  been  no 
towering  of  mighty  intellects  above 
the  common  level;  no  great  generals 
and  wars  wherein  they  displayed  their 
powers;  no  mighty  kings  or  powerful 
rulers,  who  have  divided  the  world 
into  segments,  of  which  they  have 
taken  possession;  no  rising  of  em- 
pires, and  resounding  clash  of  falling 
thrones,  with  which  the  history  of  the 
world  is  filled,  and  which  invite  the 
attention  of  the  reader. 

As  we  read  of  such  accomplish- 
ments, and  know  that  fame,  the  same 
prize,  is  at  stake  in  our  case  which 
the  world's  illustrious  sons  have  be- 


fore won,  and  as  we  know  that  the 
game  is  now  left  in  our  own  hands 
either  to  lose  or  to  win,  no  wonder 
that  some  lose  heart  in  the  struggle, 
while  others,  mistaking  the  true  end 
of  life,  and  trying  in  a  wrong  way  to 
gain  success,  make  wreck  of  their 
characters,  their  interests  and  their 
lives.  Let  us,  while  yet  there  is 
time,  learn  the  lessons  which  history 
tenches.  As  we  read  of  Alexander, 
let  us  endeavor  to  shun  his  vices;  as 
we  think  of  Napoleon,  let  us  try  to 
eschew  his  excess  of  ambition,  and 
with  the  true  manly  feelings  and  no- 
ble aspirations  which  are  given  to 
every  man  when  the  stamp  of  divin- 
ity in  the  shape  of  God's  image  is 
stamped  upon  him,  and  which  alone 
marks  him  as  distinct  from  the  beasts 
of  the  jungle,  let  us,  as  did  Casabi- 
anca  of  old,  stand  by  our  posts  and 
keep  to  our  duty,  even  though  it  be 
in  the  very  face  of  death  itself ;  and, 
doing  this,  ours  will  be  the  fate 
which  Longfellow  so  beautifully  de- 
scribes when  he  says: 

' 1  O,  what  a  glory  does  this  world  put  on 
For  him  who  with  a  fervent  heart  goes  forth 
Under  the  bright  and  glorious  sky,  and  looks 
On  duties  well  performed  and  days  well 
spent ! 

For  him  the  wind,  ay,  the  yellow  leaves, 
Shall  have  a  voice  and  give  him  eloquent 
teaching." 

J.  W.  Millard. 
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"  To  him  who  in  the  love  of  nature  holds 
Communion  with  her  visible  forms,  she 
speaks 

A  various  language  :  for  his  gayer  hours 
She  has  a  voice  of  gladness,  and  a  smile 
And  eloquence  of  beauty,  and  she  glides 
Into  his  darker  musings  with  a  mild 
And  healing  sympathy,  that  steals  away 
Their  sharpness  ere  he  is  aware." 

The  sun  was  still  struggling  with 
the  darkness  when  we  arose  to  pre- 
pare for  our  journey.  There  was  a 
cool  breeze  stirring  in  the  green 
woods,  and  the  leaves  were  still  drip- 
ping from  the  recent  showers.  The 
first  songs  of  the  birds  were  heard  in 
the  lowlands;  the  partridge  whistled 
low  and  soft  from  the  stubble,  and 
the  wood-thrush  soon  began  to  pour 
forth  his  rich,  melodious  strains; 
startled  almost,  it  seems,  at  the  com- 
pass of  his  own  voice,  he  holds  and 
trembles,  until  in  sweetest  modula- 
tions the  notes  drop  lower  and  lower 
and  become  more  and  more  tremu- 
lous. 

Not  a  trace  of  the  hot,  scorching 
sun  is  seen.  It  was  one  of  those  beau- 
tiful mornings  in  August  when  a  few 
clouds  are  left  in  the  east  for  the  sun 
to  paint  with  all  the  beauty  and  splen- 
dor of  his  morning  glories. 

At  last  the  hack  stands  waiting  at 
the  gate,  and  our  horses,  "Bonny 
Belle"  and  u  Nig,"  are  impatient  to 
start.  Cousin  Lee,  my  genial  com- 
panion, bethought  himself  to  put  in 
a  few  watermelons,  and  we  were  off 
at  a  clever  pace  toward  the  mount- 


MOUNTAIN  TRIP. 


ains.  The  day  passed  pleasantly 
away,  and  by  mid-afternoon,  having 
left  the  Brushy  Mountains  behind  us, 
we  arrived  at  a  stately  residence  at 
the  foot  of  the  hill  overlooking  the 
Yadkin  bottoms  and  surrounded  with 
many  beautiful  flowers.  Here  we  re- 
ceive a  hearty  welcome  and  spend  the 
night.  Next  morning  a  fog  hung 
heavily  over  the  river  along  its  wind- 
ing course,  but  this  is  not  uncommon 
and  soon  disappears  after  sunrise.  ■ 
Fifteen  miles  farther  and  we  eat  din- 
ner at  the  foot  of  the  Blue  Ridge. 
Then  five  weary  miles  upward  and 
the  world  is  at  our  feet;  in  our  front 
Negro  Mountain,  lone  and  majestic, 
and  as  blue  as  the  sky,  stands  like 
some  vast  cathedral,  while  all  around 
the  mountains  rise  like  the  turrets 
and  spires  of  ten  thousand  cities. 

Many  are  the  times  I've  seen  this 
before,  but  every  time  I  see  those 
huge  undulations  rolling  off,  off,  off ; 
far,  far  away,  rising  and  falling  like 
a  great  sea,  till  it  touches  the  sky  in 
the  far  dim  distance,  my  soul  1  ises  in 
me  and.  swells  and  soars.  The  air 
now  becomes  cool  and  bracing  and 
the  mountains  are  fresh  and  frag- 
rant. Sometimes,  winding  our  way 
along  the  streams,  we  are  shut  in  by 
large  mountains  on  either  side;  some- 
times, on  a  slight  elevation,  we  look 
down  on  the  growing  corn  or  large 
hay-fields,  with  here  and  there  a  squad 
of  hands  raking  and  stacking  hay, 
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and  here  and  there  the  click  of  the 
mower.  As  the  evening  shadows 
grow  long  and  the  mountains  throw 
their  long  black  veils  toward  the  east, 
the  perfume  from  the  new-mown  hay 
grows  denser  and  more  fragrant,  and 
more  than  once  we  see  a  Maud  Mul- 
ler,  with  rosy  cheek  and  comely  form, 
in  the  hayfield. 

The  horses  now  begin  to  shy  at 
every  rock  by  the  roadside  as  twilight 
is  folding  itself  over  the  deep  valleys 
and  the  coves  begin  to  look  dark  and 
threatening.  But  here  we  are  at  Jef- 
ferson !  and  Cousins  Laura  and  Ma- 
mie, who  have  been  spending  the 
week  in  the  mountains,  come  run- 
ning out  to  meet  us.  Glad  were  we 
all,  and  not  a  few  were  the  pleasant 
words  of  greeting  we  exchanged,  for 
I  had  spent  two  summers  here,  and 
never  have  I  found  a  more  sociable 
and  hospitable  people.  Now,  Jeffer- 
son is  a  little  sequestered  village, 
nearly  three  thousand  feet  above  the 
sea,  while  the  Negro  Mountain  and 
the  Phoenix  on  either  side  look  down 
from  two  thousand  feet  above.  So, 
on  the  next  evening,  Cousin  Laura 
and  I  decide  to  go  to  the  top  of  the 
Phoenix.  She  rode  44  Bonnie  Belle,"  a 
beautiful  bay,  and  I  rode  "Nig,"  a 
spirited  black.  It  was  three  miles  to 
the  top,  but  we  could  see  plainly  the 
rocks  standing  above  the  trees,  form- 
ing a  kind  of  chain  for  several  miles 
along  the  crest  of  the  mountain.  We 
•  were  not  long  on  the  way,  though 
sometimes  we  had  to  hold  on  by  the 
mane  as  the  horses  climbed  the 
"straight-up"  places.  We  rode  to 
the  very  summit,  and,  after  hitching 


our  horses,  climbed  to  the  edge  of 
the  rocks  and  looked  down  on  the 
other  side,  two  thousand  feet,  almost 
perpendicularly,  and  there  lay  the 
New  River,  for  miles  and  miles,  glis- 
tening in  the  evening  sunlight.  We 
could  trace  the  water  from  the  coves 
and  almost  from  the  cold,  clear 
springs,  as  it.  found  its  way  through 
every  ravine,  forming  into  creeks, 
watering  every  valley  and  refreshing 
the  meadows  as  it  rippled  on  to  "join 
the  brimming  river." 

Away  to  the  northwest,  White  Top, 
in  the  edge  of  Virginia,  rises  clear 
above  the  surrounding  country,  and 
to  the  southwest  Three  Top  stands 
erect,  like  a  deer  with  antlers,  while 
all  around  and  about  us  the  heaving 
crests,  multitudinous  and  vast,  lose 
their  individuality  as  with  one  sweep- 
ing glance  we  survey  the  scene. 

"Ah!  there  are  moments,  I  think,  when  the 

spirit  receives 
Whole  volumes  of  thought  on  its  unwritten 

leaves." 

We  sat  on  the  overhanging  rocks 
and  talked  for  a  long,  long  time, 
watching  the  rushing  river's  gleam  as 
it  rolled  on,  rushing  to  the  sea  as 
though — 

"  Its  heart  was  full  of  longing 
For  the  secret  of  the  sea." 

"Here  in  the  forest  primeval," 
with  the  murmuring  and  rustling  of 
leaves,  nothing  broke  the  monotonous 
cadence  of  the  wind  save  when  a  crow 
or  raven  darted  with  swift  wing  across 
the  spur  of  the  ridge  and  down  into 
the  woods,  or  the  chirping  of  snow- 
birds, as  they  dart  in  and  out  of  the 
thickets  of  rhododendrons  and  moun- 
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tain  ivy.  But  the  evening  is  com- 
ing on,  the  sky  growing  red  and  beau- 
tiful in  the  west,  and  we  must  re- 
turn to  the  village.  All  along,  as 
we  descend,  the  snowbirds  flit  across 
the  pathway  and  chatter  as  though 
they  thought  us  intruders.  Just  as 
the  shadows  deepen  and  deepen  into 
twilight,  we  ride  swiftly  down  into 
the  village  and  relate  what  we  saw 
from  the  Phoenix. 

As  the  clock  struck  eleven  we  were 
all  eagerly  planning  for  the  morrow, 
when  one  suggested  that  we  arise  at 
three  o'clock  in  the  morning  and 
climb  the  Negro  to  see  the  sun  rise. 
All  agreed  and  promised  to  be  up  and 
ready  at  three;  so  we  retired  and 
slept. 

At  the  hour  appointed  the  boys  and 
girls  were  ready,  and,  starting  south- 
ward, we  have  but  a  few  hundred 
yards  to  go  till  we  begin  the  ascent. 
After  walking  for  half  a  mile,  we 
come  to  a  clearing  and  rest  under  the 
silent  stars,  while  the  summit  hangs 
almost  perpendicularly  above  us. 
That  it  might  be  the  more  romantic, 
we  had  brought  no  lantern;  so  under 
the  thick  shadows  of  large  chestnut 
trees  we  feel  our  way  up  a  little  ra- 
vine, till  the  path  turns  straight  up, 
and  the  climbing  begins.  Now  the 
' '  stars  flee  away ' '  and  the  dawn  scat- 
ters a  glimmering  around  the  head  of 
the  old  Negro,  while  at  his  feet  Mor- 
pheus is  king  of  the  slumbering  vil- 
lage and  "sable  Night  sits  brooding" 
in  her  pavilion  of  gloom  and  dark- 
ness. Climbing  and  resting  alter- 
nately— first  over  great  boulders  that 
had  fallen  years  ago  from  the  massive 


rocks  above;  then  around  steep  preci- 
pices, from  which  a  stone  dislodged  is 
heard  till  the  echoes  fall  feebly  on  the 
ear,  then  die  away,  lost  in  the  silence 
of  the  distance  below;  and  again  be- 
tween steep  ledges  of  rocks  and  around 
cliffs  hanging  threateningly  above  us, 
up,  up  we  mount,  till  the  lofty  sum- 
mit of  the  Negro,  a  huge  rock,  is 
gained.  The  scene  that  lay  at  our 
feet  was  such  as  man  seldom  wit- 
nesses. Far,  far  away,  as  far  as  the 
eye  could  see,  along  the  valley  of  the 
New  River,  a  dense  fog  was  stretched 
from  mountain  to  mountain,  and,  in 
graceful  windings,  followed  every 
streamlet,  leaving  the  tops  of  the 
cone-shaped  mountains  above  the 
level  of  the  sea  of  clouds.  White  as 
snow  and  level  as  the  sea,  it  looked 
as  if  we  might  plunge  into  its  wave- 
less  billows  and  be  borne  upon  its 
bosom.  Sheltering  ourselves  from 
the  wind,  we  await  the  brightness  of 
the  sun's  appearing.  First  a  little 
red  is  seen;  then  the  clouds  beneath 
us,  like  a  silver  sea,  tinged  with  scar- 
let and  yellow,  foreshadow  its  bright- 
ness, painted  as  no  mortal  can  paint; 
for  no  artist,  with  all  his  skill,  can 
ever  touch  lines  or  shades  so  delicate. 
But  the  sun  itself,  rising  from  the 
cone  of  a  distant  mountain,  rivalled 
even  the  splendor  of  its  rays  sent  be- 
fore— large  and  full  and  round,  beau- 
tiful beyond  description,  while  that 
silver  sea  is  turned  into  a  lake  of  bur- 
nished gold.  My  heart  breathed  fer- 
vently these  lines: 

"  Build  thee  more  stately  mansions,  O,  my 
soul, 

While  the  swift  seasons  roll; 
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Leave  thy  low-vaulted  past; 
Let  each  season,  nobler  than  the  last, 
Shut  thee  from  heaven  with  a  dome  more 
vast, 

Till  thou  at  length  art  free, 
Leaving  thine   outgrown    shell   by  life's 
unresting  sea." 

O  come  ye  from  the  cities  and  the 
prosy  haunts  of  men,  where  the  air  is 
filled  with  groans  of  the  suffering  and 
sighs  and  tears;  where  men  are  eating 
the  bread  of  poverty  and  drinking  the 
cup  of  sorrow,  to  where  the  air  is 
pure  and  undefiled  and  Nature  upon 
the  plains  is  scattering  from  her  boun- 
tiful hand  the  glories  that  enrapture 
the  soul  and  teach  it  to  love  and  wor- 
ship the  beautiful  and  sing  the  en- 
chanted song  of  the  forest. 

We  notice,  before  descending,  that 
the  rock  at  the  top  has  many  times 
been  riven  by  lightning,  caused,  no 
doubt,  by  the  presence  of  magnetic 
iron  ore. 

On  this  mountain  also  a  rare  plant 
is  fcund,  called  aconile,  valuable  for 
its  medicinal  properties,  which  grows 


nowhere  else  in  the  United  States  ex- 
cept on  a  mountain  in  West  Virginia, 
and  perhaps  one  or  two  other  places. 
Going  down  the  mountain,  we  come 
to  a  soapstone  quarry,  where  we  found 
some  coarse  asbestos.    Farther  down 
we  observed  some  corundum.  Copper 
and  iron  ore  and  mica  are  abundant 
j  in  this  section  and  have  been  profita- 
I  bly  worked.      *        *        *  * 
To-morrow  night  we  must  be  at 
home,  and  again,  as  we  cross  the 
Ridge,  we  take  a  long  look  at  the 
mountains,   ''inaccessible,  silent,  in 
|  mystery  mantled,"  and  here  are  my 
thoughts  in  the  language  of  Taylor: 

:  "  The  years  of  the  world  are  enrolled  on  the 

thy  forehead, 
Time's  morning  blushed  red  on  thy  first 

fallen  snows; 
Bathed  in  the  tenderest  purple  of  distance, 
Tinted  and  shadowed  by  pencils  of  air; 
Thy  battlements  hang  o'er  the  slopes  and 

the  forests, 
Seats  of  the  gods  in  limitless  ether, 
Looming  sublimely  aloft  and  afar." 

J.  L.  Kesler. 
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Whether   the    public   schools   of  what  may  seem  to  some,  such  a  dar- 

North  Carolina,  upon  their  present  '  ing  statement.     By  way  of  prelude 

basis,  are  a  fraud  and  a  "humbug"  \  let  me  say  the  following  is  written 

or  not,  I  will  not  venture  to  say,  but  j  not  because  of  any  ill  will  or  ani- 

that  they  are  a  shame  and  a  disgrace  j  mosity  toward  any  school  authority, 

to  our  State  I  do  venture  to  affirm  and  I  but  because  some  observation,  a  little 

believe.     The    facts    in    the   case,  investigation  and  a  bit  of  experience 

whether  I  shall  be  able  to  present  have  proven  to  my  mind  conclusively 

them  adequately  or  not,  fully  justify  that  our  "free  schools"  are  not  what 

me  in  making  such  a  sweeping,  and  i  they  should  be,  and  because  of  at  least 
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some  sympathy  for  the  hundreds  of 
children  growing  up  in  our  State  in 
almost  if  not  in  absolute  ignorance. 
I  do  not  expect  this  article  perse  to  im- 
prove them,  but  I  write  hoping  that 
it  may  meet  the  public  gaze  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  evoke  some  discussion, 
or  perchance  come  under  the  observa- 
tion of  some  one  who  is  abler  than 
myself  to  present  the  facts  so  that  the 
people  may  see  them  as  they  are. 

Art.  IX,  Sec.  3,  of  our  State  Con- 
stitution reads  as  follows:  "Each 
county  of  the  State  shall  be  divided 
into  a  convenient  number  of  districts, 
in  which  one  or  more  public  schools 
shall  be  maintained  at  least  four 
months  in  every  year;  and  if  the 
Commissioners  of  any  county  shall 
fail  to  comply  with  the  aforesaid  re- 
quirements of  this  section,  they  shall 
be  liable  to  indictment." 

The  above  is  the  Constitution — the 
supreme  law  of  the  land,  which  yet 
is  habitually  violated  without  the  in- 
fliction of  any  penalty.  If  any  of  our 
Commissioners  or  school  authorities 
have  been  recently  hung,  imprisoned 
or  otherwise  punished,  the  writer  has 
not  been  able  to  find  it  out;  but  that 
the  schools  are  carried  on  only  two 
months  per  year,  or  thereabout,  where- 
as the  Constitution  says  they  shall  be 
maintained  at  least  four  months,  is 
shown  by  statistics.  Perhaps  the 
authorities  would  say,  "It  is  not  our 
fault;  the  money  is  not  in  the  treas- 
ury, and  schools  can't  be  run  without 
the  money."  Well,  that  is  a  fact, 
and  that,  too,  is  one  of  the  very  rea- 
sons why  we  are  led  to  say  our  pres- 
ent system  is  a  shame  and  a  disgrace 


!  to  the  State,  because  the  State  enacts 
a  law  and  neither  indicts  its  offenders 

i  nor  provides  the  means  whereby  the 
ends  may  be  accomplished. 

Again,  Art.  IX,  Sec.  1,  reads:  "  Re- 
ligion, morality  and  knowledge  being 
necessary  to  good  government  and  the 
happiness  of  mankind,  schools  and 
the  means  of  education  shall  forever 

;  be  encouraged."    Now,  it  appears  to 

I  me  very  much  as  if  the  failure  of  the 
State  and  her  authorities  to  do  their 

;  part,  instead  of  being  an  encourage- 
ment to  the  furtherance  of  the  great 
and  grand  and  glorious  cause  of  edu- 
cation, are,  on  the  other  hand,  a  hin- 
drance. 

One  more  point  as  to  the  State  on 
j  this  subject,  and  we  turn  our  atten- 
I  tion  to  things   more   personal  and 
"nearer  home."    The  question  is: 
Is  our  State  abreast  of  her  sister 
States  as  to  her  public  schools?  If 
so,  we  will  feel  somewhat  relieved, 
since  "misery  loves  company. "  Here 
are  the  figures;  judge  each  one  for 
himself:    Census   returns   of  1880 
'  (Census  Bulletin,  No.  303)  show  that 
:  of  the  white  population  of  ten  years 
[  old  and  upwards  who  were  unable  to 
j  write — Florida  has    19.9  per  cent; 

Gergia,  22.9  per  cent;  Kentucky,  22. 
j  per  cent;  Louisiana,  18.4  per  cent; 
;  Mississippi,  16.3  percent;  Tennessee, 
27.3  per  cent;  Texas,  15.3  per  cent; 
South  Carolina,  21.9  per  cent;  Vir- 
ginia, 18.2  per  cent,  and  North  Caro- 
lina, 31.5  per  cent.  Thus  we  see  her 
far  behind  her  sister  States,  having, 
in  proportion  to  population,  over  9. 
per  cent  more  of  the  illiterati  than 
South  Carolina,  and  over  13.  per  cent 
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more  than  Virginia.  Then,  for  sake 
of  contrast,  let  us  compare  ours  with 
some  of  the  Northern  States:  Con- 
necticut has  only  i.  per  cent  unable 
to  write;  Maine,  1.9  per  cent;  Massa- 
chusetts, 0.7  per  cent;  Minnesota,  1.9 
per  cent;  Wisconsin,  2.  per  cent;  Da- 
kota, 1.8  per  cent;  North  Carolina, 
31.5  per  cent.  Look,  North  Carolin- 
ian, and  when  you  boast  of  your 
"Old  North  State,"  when  your  heart 
throbs  and  thrills  with  an  ecstasy  of 
joy  over  the  "bold  deeds  and  noble 
doings"  of  your  Revolutionary  fath- 
ers, and  of  the  stand  North  Carolina 
has  taken  and  held  in  every  conflict, 
let  your  eyes  revert  to  the  present 
situation  and  see  how  your  sister 
States  are  outstepping  and  leaving 
you  behind  enveloped  in  a  cloud  of 
ignorance,  which  is  but  another  term 
for  vice  and  crime. 

Why  is  this  illiteracy  greater  in  our 
State  than  in  any  other  State?  Is  it 
because  of  the  inability  on  the  part  of 
the  youth  to  learn?  By  no  means; 
but  because  there  are  hundreds  of 
children  over  the  State  who  have  no 
other  opportunity  offered  them  than 
these  so-called  free  schools  (and  num- 
bers of  them  do  not  take  the  advan- 
tage (?)  of  these),  which  are  by  no 
means  what  they  should  be.  The- 
children  are  then  left  to  be  reared, 
live,  die  and  be  buried  in  ignorance. 

Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  what 
we  give  for  public  school  education 
in  comparison  with  other  States.  In 
Alabama  the  amount  per  capita  is 
$2.09;  Georgia,  $1.99;  Mississippi, 
$2.70;  South  Carolina,  $2.42;  North 
Carolina,  $1.12,  while  in  Connecticut 


the  amount  is  $17.80;  Massachusetts, 
$14.93;  New  York,  $10.09;  Rhode 
Island,  $11.63.  Why  cannot  North 
Carolina  afford  to  spend  an  amount 
somewhat  equal  to  that  of  her  sister 
States  for  the  education  of  her  poor 
children?  Is  it  because  the  State  is 
too  poor?  Perhaps  that  is  it.  But 
she  will  be  very  likely  to  remain  poor 
as  long  as  she  allows  31  per  cent  of 
her  children  to  grow  up  in  ignorance 
and  vice.  It  will  take  all  her  surplus 
to  support  her  penitentiary  and  county 
prisons,  wherein  the  ignorant  may 
receive  their  just  reward  (?).  Igno- 
rance, crime  and  vice  go  hand  in  hand 
and  march  side  by  side  in  the  broad 
road  to  ruin  and  destruction. 

"It  shall  be  the  duty  of  all  persons 
entrusted  with  or  engaged  in  the  in- 
struction of  the  young,  diligently  to 
impress  upon  their  minds  the  princi- 
ples of  piety  and  justice;  a  sacred  re- 
gard to  truth,  love  of  country,  hu- 
manity and  benevolence;  sobriety, 
chastity,  moderation  and  temperance, 
and  all  the  other  virtues  which  are 
the  support  of  human  society."  So 
reads  the  Revised  Statutes  of  our 
State;  and  for  the  purpose  of  putting 
into  execution  the  above  (as  we  sup- 
pose), the  following  will  be  found 
written  in  bold  type  near  the  bottom 
of  every  certificate  issued  to  teachers: 
"And  having  also  furnished  satisfac- 
tory evidence  of  good  moral  charac- 
ter, this  certificate  will  authorize  said 
applicant  to  teach  in  public  schools," 
etc.  Now  the  question  arises,  What 
means  do  our  County  Superintendents 
of  Public  Instruction  employ  for  ob- 
taining their  "satisfactory  evidence 
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of  good  moral  character"  of  appli- 
cants ?  Who  ever  heard  of  the  exam- 
iner asking  the  applicant  anything 
concerning  or  in  the  least  prying  into 
his  or  her  moral  character?  Conse- 
quently one  of  two  things  must  be 
evident:  county  examiners  must  be 
the  most  easily  satisfied  people  on 
earth  concerning  a  topic  which  has  to 
do  with  the  welfare  of  our  govern- 
ment and  the  enforcement  of  our 
statutes,  or  they  must  have  an  ex- 
tremely low  regard  for  moral  charac- 
ter. I  know  whereof  I  speak  when  I 
say  that  persons  have  been  granted 
certificates  to  teach  in  public  schools 
who  curse,  swear,  engage  in  debauch- 
ery and  frequent  gambling  hells.  We 
would  like  to  know  if  such  characters 
are  what  superintendents  would  call 
"moral,"  and  if  they  are  fit  persons 
to  impress  upon  the  youths  entrusted 
to  their  care  (?)  lessons  of  ' '  sobriety, 
chastity,  temperance,  a  sacred  regard 
to  truth,"  etc.  The  teacher  exercises 
a  very  powerful  influence  in  fashion- 
ing the  manners,  morals  and  charac- 
ter of  the  young.  Since  the  devel- 
opment of  the  intellect  begins  with 
the  earliest  observations  of  youth,  its 
first  teacher  is  of  necessity  the  mother, 
with  whom  lie  more  of  the  causes  of 
success  or  failure  in  life  than  many 
are  accustomed  to  think.  World-wide 
is  the  maxim,  "Just  as  the  twig  is 
bent,  the  tree's  inclined";  but  the 
people  seem  to  heed  it  not.  Educa- 
tion consists  largely  in  the  training 
a  person  into  good  habit,  and  school 
work  is  useful  or  hurtful,  just  as  it 
aids  or  hinders  the  accomplishment  of 
this  end.    The  true  object  of  educa- 


tion, as  has  been  defined,  is  to  give 
children  resources  that  will  endure  as 
long  as  life  lasts,  habits  that  time  will 
only  ameliorate,  occupation  that  will 
render  sickness  tolerable,  solitude 
pleasant,  age  venerable,  life  move  dig- 
nified and  useful,  and  death  less  ter- 
rible. 

Just  a  mere  knowledge  of  the  ele- 
mentary branches  does  not  eminently 
prepare  one  for  teaching  in  the  public 
or  private  schools,  unless  he  is  en- 
dowed with  the  faculty  of  communi- 
cating this  knowledge  and  is  conscious 
of  the  good  or  evil  influence  he  wields 
over  his  pupils.  Education  means 
something  more  than  dealing  out 
lumps  of  knowledge  and  the  acquisi- 
tion of  book  lore.  It  also  implies 
character,  mental  life  and  growth. 
Where  is  the  young  man  or  young 
lady,  with  an  average  or  ordinary 
mind,  who  cannot  apply  themselves 
for  a  few  weeks  to  their  grammar, 
history  and  geography  and  acquire  a 
first,  second  or  third  grade  certificate? 
Yet  this  is  made  the  one  prerequisite 
for  teaching  in  our  public  schools. 
What  is  the  result?  It  is  that  we 
have  vast  numbers  of  men  and  women, 
both  young  and  old,  calling  them- 
selves teachers,  who  are  no  more  fit  to 
be  entrusted  with  nor  to  instruct  the 
youths  of  our  State  than  they  are  to 
plead  law  or  to  occupy  "the  bench." 

Another  reason  may  also  be  given 
for  the  last-named  result.  The  price 
paid,  in  most  districts  at  least,  is  not 
sufficient  to  secure  those  who  are  best 
fitted  and  competent  to  teach;  hence, 
those  who  are  competent  seek  employ- 
ment elsewhere  than  in  public  schools. 
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The  fact  is,  in  most  instances  the 
committees  do  not  try  to  secure  the 
best  fitted  and  the  most  ably  prepared, 
but  those  whom  they  can  get  for  the 
least  money.  If  A,  B  and  C  lay  in 
applications  for  the  district  school, 
and  A's  price  is  $30  per  month,  and 
B's  $27.50,  and  C,  rather  than  miss, 
will  teach  for  $25,  in  ninety-nine  cases 
out  of  the  hundred  C  'will  be  the 
successful  applicant,  it  matters  not 
how  much  better  the  other  appli- 
cants may  be  fitted.  If  only  he 
can  get  a  first  or  second  grade  certifi- 
cate, that  is  sufficient.  About  the 
middle  or  last  of  July,  when  the  sun 
pours  forth  its  tireless  rays  with 
"heated  energy,"  or,  late  in  Novem- 
ber, after  the  "crops  have  been 
housed,"  and  the  dreary  rains  and 
beating  snow-storms  have  well  begun, 
C  goes  over  to  the  school-house  (?)  to 
open  school.  Did  we  say  "house"? 
If  the  word  house  brings  within  its 
scope  some  of  the  places  wherein  the 
public  schools  of  North  Carolina  are 
taught,  the  sheltered  abode  where 
human  beings  dwell  for  comfort, 
pleasure  and  ease  ought  to  come  under 
some  other  name.  Instead  of  being 
houses,  some  of  them  are  mere  shan- 
ties, twelve  or  fifteen  by  twenty  or 
thirty  feet,  with  plank  for  weather- 
boarding,  nailed  perpendicularly  to 
the  surface  of  the  earth ;  covered  with 
sufficient  space  between  the  shingles 
(or  boards)  to  admit  plenty  sunshine 
and  rain  "according"  ;  windows  with- 
out sash  or  glass;  doors  without  locks 
and  often  without  hinges,  and  a  chim- 
ney occupying  the  main  part  of  one 
end.    Within  we  see  cracks  in  the 


flooi  sufficiently  large  to  drop  pencils, 
penb,  books,  slates  and  "thumb-pa- 
pers ' '  (a  necessary  evil)  through.  For 
seats,  plank  with  four  holes  through 
them — two  at  each  end — with  sticks 
(of  various  lengths)  as  legs,  are  used. 
As  desks,  for  writing  purposes,  one  or 
two  planks,  twelve  or  fourteen  inches 
wide,  are  nailed  to  the  side  of  the 
house,  which  serve  also  for  shelves  on 
which  to  place  hats,  bonnets,  shawls, 
books,  dinner-buckets,  bats,  balls  and 
a  great  many  other  articles  of  com- 
merce, too  numerous  to  mention. 
These  are  the  edifices;  this  the  equip- 
ment— a  few  better,  many  worse — 
which  North  Carolina,  in  her  pride 
and  glory,  pleases  to  call  her  public 
school  property,  and  where  she  pro- 
poses to  educate  the  youths  of  the 
State.  Since  the  schools  are  almost 
invariably  taught  in  warmest  summer 
or  coldest  winter — piece-meal  at  that, 
when  the  children  can  do  nothing 
else — if  what  little  money  is  appro- 
priated for  this  purpose  was  put  to  the 
very  best  use  and  the  best  of  teachers 
were  employed,  how  can  the  children 
learn  when  they  are  almost  frost-bit- 
ten, when  the  cold  wind  is  whistling 
through  the  cracks;  when  the  sun,  on 
a  hot  summer  day,  is  streaming 
through  the  house,  and  when  they 
have  nothing  by  the  name  of  seat 
which  has  a  breath  of  comfort  about 
it.    Shame ! 

Other  impediments  to  our  progress 
in  free  schools  might  be  mentioned, 
such  as  too  many  students  under  the 
supervision  of  one  teacher;  irregular 
attendance,  which  is  a  drawback  to 
the  whole  school  and  a  source  of  great 
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discouragement  to  the  teacher;  too 
many  text-books  by  various  authors, 
which  renders  it  impossible  to  classify 
students  to  any  advantage,  while  the 
length  of  the  school  term  will  not 
justify  the  parents  (as  they  say)  to  buy 
new  books,  and  many  others  which 
we  forbear  at  present  to  mention.  A 
further  contemplation  of  these  horrid 
facts  is  sickening. 

Would  to  God  the  people  of  our 
dear  old  State  could  get  thoroughly 
aroused  on  this  all-important  question 
and  improve — and,  it  seems,  we  might 
say,  thoroughly  revolutionize — the 
present  free  school  system.  It  needs 
improvement,  and  there  is  certainly 


room  for  it.  Why  will  North  Caro- 
lina lag  behind  her  sister  States  in  the 
cause  of  public  school  education, 
which  is  the  only  source  hundreds  of 
her  children  have  for  obtaining  any 
education  at  all,  without  which  life 
is  but  a  burden,  a  horror.  When  we 
look  around  upon  the  vast  hordes  of 
children  growing  up  in  ignorance,  we 
must  conclude  that  the  State  is  not 
rightly  providing  for  the  education  of 
her  children.  Then  let  us  have  re- 
form in  our  educational  system,  which 
means  broader  views  of  life  and  of 
our  obligations  to  ourselves  and  to 
one  another. 

J.  O.  Atkinson. 
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Earnest  student,  onward  go  ; 

Let  thy  zeal  no  languor  know. 

Storm  the  forts  of  ancient  lore, 

And  let  nothing  stand  before 

An  ambition  that  can  force 

Everything  within  its  course. 

With  true  nature  as  thy  guide, 

Into  science  boldly  stride, 

Eager  to  behold  the  cause 

Back  behind  the  subtle  laws 

Which  control  and  guide  and  move 

Things  on  earth  and  things  above  ; 

And  through  nature's  every  phase 

Thou  canst  see  the  hallowed  rays 

Coming  from  the  bright  abode 

Of  Jehovah,  nature's  God. 

And  in  nature's  varied  forms, 

In  her  thunders,  in  her  storms, 

In  the  wonders  of  the  sea, 

In  the  rose  that  crowns  the  lea, 

In  the  mountain  stern  and  high, 

In  the  zephyr's  gentle  sigh, 

In  the  cyclone's  maddening  sweep, 

In  the  river  broad  and  deep — 

Yes,  in  all  these  thou  canst  view 

Glimpses  radiant  and  true 

Of  a  power  all  divine  ; 

Of  a  wisdom  and  design 

Which  proclaim  in  thunder  tone 

Nature  as  Jehovah's  throne. 

Backward  then  direct  thy  gaze  ; 

Mark  the  strange  and  divers  ways 

Through  which  man  has  plodded  on 

Struggling,  hoping,  for  the  dawn 

Of  an  era  bright  and  blest, 

When  the  warrior's  notes  should  rest, 

And  when  knowledge  bright  and  grand 

Should  encircle  every  land. 


Now  on  mountains  high  he  stands, 
With  bright  trophies  in  his  hands  ; 
Victor's  spoils  before  his  tread, 
Victor's  wreath  upon  his  head  ; 
Grecian  art  and  Roman  arms 
Blind  him  with  their  dazzling  charms, 
Holding  e'er  before  his  sight 
Glory's  grand  and  glittering  height, 
Where  his  longing  soul  and  mind 
Rest  and  peace  and  joy  might  find. 
Now  he's  plunged  in  bloody  war, 
Steeped  in  ignorance  ;  with  no  star 
Left  to  guide  him  to  that  life 
Where  sedition,  feuds  and  strife 
Lose  their  fierceness  and  become 
Reconciled  to  freedom's  home. 
With  no  star?    JVo,  far  above, 
In  an  atmosphere  of  love, 
Still  the  Star  of  Bethlehem, 
Earth's  salvation,  heaven's  gem, 
Shone  through  all  those  ages  drear — 
Shone  with  rays  undimmed  and  clear — 
Shone  to  guide  poor  mortals  on 
Till  their  conflicts  here  were  done, 
And  the  music  of  the  spheres, 
Breaking  on  their  raptured  ears, 
Should  proclaim  creation's  goal 
In  the  ransom  of  the  soul. 
And  in  all  the  course  of  man, 
In  his  every  move  and  plan, 
In  his  ignorance,  in  his  strife, 
In  his  low  and  higher  life, 
In  his  freedom  and  his  rod, 
Thou  canst  see  the  hand  of  God 
Leading  upward  on  the  way 
To  the  climes  of  perfect  day. 

BKTHUNE. 
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LITERARY  REWARDS. 

In  reading  a  sketch  of  Paul  Ham- 
ilton Hayne  a  short  time  ago,  we 
were  struck  with  the  fact  that  his 
later  years  were  spent  in  comparative 
poverty.  Notwithstanding  that  for 
forty  years — from  the  death  of  Poe 
to  his  own  in  '87 — he  was  the  ac- 
knowledged Poet  Laureate  of  the 
South  and  was  a  contributor,  at  one 
time  or  another,  to  all  the  leading 
northern  and  southern  magazines, 
his  lyrics  rivalling  those  of  any  other 
southern  poet,  and  his  sonnets  rank- 
ing with  the  best  work  of  American 
and  English  sonneteers,  he  only  man- 
aged to  eke  out  a  scanty  livelihood. 
No  poet  ever  had  less  poetic  sur- 
roundings. Buying  a  few  acres  of 
northern  land  in  the  woods  beside 
the  Georgia  railroad,  he  built  of  "  up- 
right boards  a  story-and-a-half  cot- 
tage, rough,  poorly  joined  and  roofed 
with  clap-boards.  It  was  just  such  a 
house  as  one  sees  occupied  by  the 
truck-men's  families  along  any  rail- 
road." Here,  in  an  almost  desolate 
wilderness,  with  high  hills,  straggling 
trees  and  barren  fields  composing  his 
entire  field  of  vision,  he  lived  and 
died. 

Granted  that  he  was  a  gentleman 
of  the  old  school  and  possessed  of  but 
little  business  ability,  still  we  cannot 
but  admit  that  he  was  poorly  com- 
pensated for  his  labor. 


RIAL. 

  % 

For  years  Matthew  Arnold  was  one 
of  the  foremost  lights  in  English  lit- 
erature. No  magazine  considered  its 
list  of  contributors  complete  unless  it 
Contained  his  name.  His  literary  ac- 
tivity was  amazing,  yet  we  see  it  an- 
nounced that  $5,000  is  all  the  worldly 
store  he  left  behind  him. 

It  is  true  that  some  authors,  like 
Macaulay  and  Scott,  make  vast  sums 
by  their  pens,  still  such  is  the  excep- 
tion and  not  the  rule.  Others  of 
probably  as  great  genius,  as  Goethe, 
Emerson,  Coleridge  and  Wordsworth, 
have  not  been  able  to  earn  a  decent 
living  by  their  writings. 

Nor  is  the  remuneration  for  news- 
paper labor  much  greater  or  more 
certain.  With  the  exception  of  the 
editors,  who  receive  regular  salaries, 
the  pay  is  surprisingly  small.  The 
regular  rate  of  payment  in  standard 
magazines,  so  it  is  stated,  is  only  one 
cent  per  word,  while  in  the  New  York 
dailies  the  prices  range  from  five  to 
seven  dollars  a  column.  When  one 
considers  the  smallness  of  the  type 
and  the  quantity  of  matter  in  a  col- 
umn, he  sees  at  once  how  meager  is 
the  pay. 

Still   people    continue   to  write. 
There  is  no  dearth  of  matter  submit- 
ted to  the  press.     The  Century  Mag- 
azine has  already  accepted  enough 
i  manuscripts  to  fill  its  pages  for  the 
;  next  four  years.    Nor  is  this  to  be  so 
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much  wondered  at.  There  is  a  pecu- 
liar fascination  connected  with  auth- 
orship— the  pleasure  of  seeing  one's 
thoughts  standing  in  print  and  the 
fond  hope  that  one  is  on  the  eve  of 
writing  something  that  will  raise  him 
at  one  bound  to  fame  and  fortune. 
Old  writers  have  confessed  to  this 
pleasure.  Bayard  Taylor,  just  before 
his  death,  admitted  to  Prof.  Boyesen 
that  he  had  never  lost  the  pleasure  in- 
cident to  seeing  one  of  his  produc- 
tions in  print  for  the  first  time. 

The  true  artist  does  not  write  pri- 
marily for  money.  He  who  does  so 
debases  his  art.  He  writes  because 
he  has  something  to  say — something 
that  will  burn  his  brain  unless  it  finds 
utterance.  These  are  the  ones  whose 
works  will  be  handed  down  to  poster- 
ity— men  who,  like  George  Meredith, 
can  work  on  regardless  of  th :  neglect 
of  countrymen  and  sneers  of  the  crit- 
ics, keeping  in  view  a  noble,  exalted 
standard  and  ever  approaching  nearer 
and  nearer  to  their  ideal,  until  their 
contemporaries  are  forced  to  recognize 
their  genius. 

After  all,  the  author's  life  is  not  all 
shadow.  There  are  many  beams  of 
sunshine  for  him  who  has  the  right 
conception  of  the  nature  of  his  art. 
It  is  no  small  reward  for  one  to  know 
that  he  has  influenced  his  time  and 
generation,  and  that  others  are  better 
and  nobler  for  his  having  lived  and 
written.  And  now,  could  Arnold  and 
Hayne  be  called  back  to  life  and  given 
their  choice  between  their  old  life  and 
one  of  sordid  gain,  would  they  prefer 
the  latter?    No;  we  do  not  believe  it. 

H.  A.  F. 


WHY  GO  TO  COLLEGE? 


Why  go  to  church?  Why  pray? 
Not  because  you  are  compelled,  but 
because  it  is  your  duty,  and  because 
you  lose  a  great  deal  by  neglecting  so 
important  a  matter.  Perhaps  some 
may  think,  and  properly  too,  that 
duties  to  God  are  much  more  impor- 
tant. And  why  the  comparison?  We 
acknowledge  that  these  duties  are  par- 
amount, but  those  to  ourselves  come 
next  in  the  category. 

It  would  be  absurd  to  make  so  dog- 
matic a  statement  as  to  declare  that  a 
collegiate  course  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  success  in  life,  for  honorable 
examples  would  come  up  overwhelm- 
ingly against  us;  but  we  do  believe, 
where  individual  greatness  has  been 
obtained  without  college  training, 
that  the  individual  would  have  been 
greater  still  by  the  aid  of  it. 

u  It  is  the  men  who  think  that  move 
the  world,"  and  it  has  been  the  few 
men  of  thought,  coming  down  the 
ages  in  small  flocks  and  sometimes 
alone,  who  have  moulded  the  minds 
and  characters  and  in  many  instances 
shaped  the  destiny  of  the  millions. 

All  who  know  will  admit  that  the 
faithful  performance  of  all  duties 
which  devolve  upon  a  young  man 
during  a  college  course  are  the  most 
effective  means  of  making  him  a  man 
of  thought.  Going  to  college  makes 
one  pay  more  attention  to  little  things; 
and  it  was  attention  to  detail  that 
made  Michael  Angelo  one  of  the  great- 
est sculptors  and  architects  that  ever 
lived.  Once,  while  explaining  to  a 
visitor  at  his  studio  what  he  had  been 
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doing  to  a  statue  since  his  previous 
visit,  he  said,  "I  have  retouched  this 
part,  polished  that,  softened  this  fea- 
ture, brought  out  that  muscle,  given 
some  expression  to  this  lip  and  more 
energy  to  that  limb."  "But  these 
are  trifles, ' '  remarked  his  friend.  ' '  It 
may  be  so,"  replied  Angelo,  "but 
recollect  that  trifles  make  perfection 
and  perfection  is  no  trifle." 

No  one  can  write "alh  the  German, 
French,  Latin  and  Greek  exercises 
required  at  college  without  paying 
strict  attention  to  detail.  And  who 
can  afford  to  be  careless  while  per- 
forming experiments  in  the  chemical 
laboratory  when  personal  safety  de- 
pends upon  accuracy? 

Knowledge  of  men  and  nature 
transfers  a  man  from  a  low,  passive 
and  self-righteous  state  to  a  higher 
plain  of  progress  and  liberality.  It 
makes  him  larger  and  smaller  at  the 
same  time — smaller  in  his  own  eyes, 
larger  in  the  eyes  of  other  people.  It 
gives  him  more  respect  for  the  ideas  " 
of  other  men.  It  opens  his  mind  to 
facts,  and  he  is  no  longer  afraid  of  the 
truth.  It  gives  him  better  sense  than 
many  possess  (we  are  sorry  to  say  that 
some  of  our  preachers  belong  to  this 
ignorant  class),  who  will  not  hesitate 
for  a  moment  to  say,  "Your  differ- 
ence from  me  is  your  measure  of  ab- 
surdity." 

There  is  great  benefit  and  pleasure 
derived  from  forming  the  acquaintance 
and  friendship  of  a  goodly  number  of 
the  best  young  men  of  your  own  and 
sister  States.  Some  of  each  graduat- 
ing class  will  be  apt  to  follow  literary 
pursuits,  and  one  now  and  then  will 


be  heard  from  in  alter  years.  En- 
deavor to  be  one  of  the  favored  few, 
and  if  you  fail,  it  will  be  a  pleasure 
to  know  your  more  fortunate  brother. 

4 '  Self-made  men  make  themselves, ' ' 
but  the  work  of  a  large  number  of  the 
most  celebrated  .characters  enter  into 
the  composition  of  most  great  men. 
It  is  only  by  coming  in  contact  with 
the  great  and  good  that  they  wield  an 
influence  over  you.  It  is  at  college 
where  you  have  access  to  a  large 
library  and  good  literary  societies, 
where  you  have  the  privilege  of  read- 
ing and  discussing  the  lives  and  deeds 
of  all  the  great  statesmen,  military 
commanders  and  reformers  of  all  ages, 
and  the  great  men  you  fail  to  become 
acquainted  with  in  this  connection 
you  meet  in  the  different  courses  of 
literature.  There  is  no  place  else 
where  you  form  these  acquaintances 
so  rapidly  and  well  as  at  college. 
Then,  if  you  have  not  enjoyed  the 
privilege  before,  go  to  college  now 
and  form  the  acquaintance  of  the 
world  and  make  the  best  men  of  all 
the  past  and  present,  your  friends  and 
companions,  and  they  will  do  you 
good.  T.  S.  S. 


HOW  IT  IS. 

What  patience  is  to  the  fisherman 
calm  endurance  is  to  the  student.  In 
fact,  it  is  the  one  overruling  virtue  of 
almost  every  vocation  in  life.  Hence 
the  great  necessity  of  its  cultivation. 
The  young  man,  buoyant  with  hope, 
starts  off  to  college,  baits  his  hook 
with  dollars  and  eagles,  thrusts  it  into 
the  stream,  expecting,  in  a  few  weeks 
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or  months  at  most,  to  drag  from  its 
depths  a  Horace  or  a  Homer,  a  New- 
ton or  a  Shakespeare,  which  would 
make  for  him  but  a  dainty  meal.  He 
feels  quite  sure  that  he  can  digest  all 
of  them  in  a  few  months  at  most. 
("What  course  are  you  for,  Mr.  A?" 
"A.  M.  course,"  is  his  curt  reply). 
But  alas!  a  few  meals  from  each  not 
unfrequently  deranges  his  digestive 
organs.  He  becomes  fretful.  He  de- 
cides to  drop  Greek  and  take  up  some- 
thing more  practical.  ( 1 '  What  course, 
Mr.  A?"  "A.  B."  is  his  answer). 
Another  week  passes  by  and  his  diges- 
tion is  no  better.  He  thinks  best  now 
to  drop  L,atin  and  take  up  something 
of  more  service  in  after-life.  ( ' '  What 
course  are  you  for,  Mr.  A?"  UB 
S.,"  he  then  replies).  He  drags  out 
a  few  more  weary  days  with  the 
chronic  " blues,"  and  concludes  to 
drop  that  abominable  Math.,  which 
can  be  of  no  earthly  use  to  him. 
( ' 1  What  course  now,  Mr.  A  ?  "  u  Op- 
tional course,"  is  his  faint  reply). 
Another  week  rolls  around  and  his 
books  and  "household  and  kitchen 
furniture"  are  for  sale.  ("What 
course  now,  Mr.  A?"  "Horneward- 
bound  course,"  he  murmurs,  as  he 
shakes*  the  president's  hand  for  the 
last  time). 

The  crisis  in  Mr.  A's  life  is  passed, 
his  destiny  fixed,  his  doom  sealed  so 
far  as  an  education  is  concerned. 
Trace  the  cause  and  draw  your  con- 
clusion. In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the 
answer  will  be,  sheer  impatience.  Like 
the  eager  nestling,  impatient  for  the 
flight,  with  wings  half  fledged,  he 
soars  away  and  gravitates  to  mother 
earth  and  finds  himself  unable  to  rise 


again.  I  can  conceive  how  a  yonng 
man  who  is  so  unfortunate  as  to  have 
no  parents,  no  friends  and,  worse  than 
all,  if  possible,  no  sweetheart  at  home 
to  inspire  hope  and  infuse  courage — 
I  say  I  can  conceive  how  such 
a  one  could  take  such  fatal  steps, 
where  prudence  strictly  forbids,  but, 
under  any  other  circumstances,  such 
a  course  seems  to  me  inexcusable,  or  to 
say  the  least,  very  unwise.  Thou- 
sands of  young  men  with  bright  minds 
cast  their  hooks  and  nets  into  the 
great  literary  ocean  of  priceless  gems, 
but,  not  willing  to  wait  and  see,  re- 
turn to  their  homes  with  empty  nets. 
How  many,  even  in  the  sight  of  vic- 
tory, have  fallen  victims  to  the  sting 
of  impatience. 

Sir  Isaac  Newton  said  the  only  dif- 
ference between  his  mind  and  the 
minds  of  others  consisted  wholly  in 
his  patience.  Thomas  Gray's  immor- 
tal "Elegy"  is  the  product  of  seven 
years  of  patient  toil.  The  same  is 
true  of  a  thousand  others  whose  works 
have  become  the  admiration  of  the 
learned  world.  The  sprout  must  feel 
the  sharpness  of  the  pruning-knife 
before  it  can  can  bear  its  sweetest 
fruit.  There  is  much  truth  in  the 
old  maxim,  "No  true  excellence  with- 
out labor,"  but  the  reverse  is  equally 
true — "No  true  labor  without  excel- 
lence." The  men  who  have  enrolled 
their  names  high  upon  "fame's  eter- 
nal scroll"  have  ever  been  patient 
sons  of  toil. 

"  Heights  by  great  men  reached  and  kept 
Were  not  attained  by  sudden  flight, 
But  they,  while  their  companions  slept, 
Were  toiling  upwards  in  the  night." 

S.  D.  S. 
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It  hardly  seems  necessary  to  urge 
the  hygienic  importance  of  corporeal 
exercise  and  physical  culture  at  this 
late  day,  though  it  can  hardly  be 
overrated.  Exercise  and  pure  air 
quicken  the  pulsations  of  the  heart, 
furnish  oxygen  for  the  lungs  and  help 
the  system  to  free  itself  from  the 
waste  tissue  of  the  body  that  is  oxi- 
dized by  every  movement,  thus  help- 
ing to  vitalize  every  muscle  and  nerve 
of  the  whole  human  system. 

Violent  exercise  does  not  produce 
the  most  beneficial  results  upon  the 
system  of  a  person  of  sedentary  hab- 
its. What  the  great  majority  of  stu- 
dents need  is  an  opportunity  to  take 
regular,  systematic,  moderate  exer- 
cise. To  furnish  this  opportunity 
every  college  needs  a  well  equipped 
gymnasium,  with  an  instructor,  and 
those  students  who  do  not  willingly 
take  gymnastic  exercise  should  be 
required  to  do  so.  There  is  no  doubt 
but  that  our  colleges  commit  a  great 
blunder  in  neglecting  this  important 
subject.  They  undertake  to  educate 
a  man  for  usefulness  in  life,  but  too 
frequently  it  is  the  case  that,  long 
before  his  course  is  finished,  dyspepsia 
or  something  worse  lays  hold  upon 
him  and  his  usefulness  to  the  world  is 
greatly  impaired,  if  not  entirely  de- 
stroyed. Thousands  of  pale-faced 
dyspeptics,  with  emaciated  forms,  are 
living  witnesses  of  the  baneful  effects 
of  ordinary  college  life.  You  see 
them  in  the  pulpit,  at  the  bar,  in  the 
counting-house,  along  the  street  and 
in  the  more  sequestered  walks  of  life. 


They  look  at  you  with  eyes  that  tell 
of  misery,  blighted  hopes  and  utter 
despair. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  a  great 
deal  of  this  could  be  avoided  if  our 
colleges  had  means  for  corporeal  cul- 
ture and  would  encourage  or  compel 
students  to  employ  them.  The  world 
wants  men  of  strong  and  active  phy- 
sique as  well  as  men  of  cultured 
minds.     A  recent  article  in  the  Pro- 

I  gressive  Farmer  is  to  the  point.  That 
excellent  paper  says: 

kkThe  mind  is  not  the  only  faculty 
that  should  be  trained  and  disciplined 
and  developed.  It  should  be  stored 
with  useful  knowledge  and  polished, 
but  it  should  not  be  allowed  to  launch 
out  on  its  voyage  in  the  frail  bark  of 
a  diseased  and  decaying  body,  if  it 
can  be  avoided.     And  in  thousands 

:  and  thousands  of  instances  it  could 
be  avoided  by  a  proper  system  of 
physical  culture  in  our  schools  and 
colleges. 

tkWe  anxiously  desire  to  see  this 
great  feature  engrafted  on  to  our  sys- 
tem of  education,  and  we  feel  that 
Wake  Forest  College,  for  obvious 
reasons,  mio-ht  well  take  the  initiative 
in  this  matter.  We  would  rejoice  to 
see  this  progressive  institution  estab- 
lish a  splendidly  equipped  gymnasium 

•  and  employ  a  first-class  instructor  to 
take  charge  of  it.    Properly  conduct- 

!  ed,  it  would  be  one  of  the  most  at- 
tractive as  it  would  be  one  of  the 

'  most  important  and  valuable  branches 
taught  in  that  popular  institution. " 

We  sincerely  thank  Col.  Polk  for 
these  words.  He  is  a  wide-awake, 
progressive,    sensible,  enthusiastic, 
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Christian  gentleman,  a  strong  friend 
of  education,  and  especially  does  his 
heart  go  out  toward  Wake  Forest  Col- 
lege and  whatever  pertains  to  its  best 
interests.  His  remarks  are  timely, 
and  we  hope  the  press  will  assist  in 
keeping  this  subject  before  the  public 
mind  until  every  college  in  the  State 
has  a  well  equipped  gymnasium  in 
charge  of  a  competent  instructor.  We 
are  glad  to  present  the  subject  to  the 
minds  of  our  readers. 

This  institution  has  a  larger  pat- 
ronage than  any  other  college  in  the 
State.  It  has  never  attempted  to  ad- 
vertise itself  abroad  to  any  great  ex- 
tent, but  it  now  numbers  among  its 
students  young  men  from  Pennsylva- 
nia, Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina  and  Georgia.  A  good  gym- 
nasium would  be  an  attractive  force, 
drawing  young  men  to  this  college, 
and  we  know  of  no  place  in  the  State 
where  a  gymnasium  would  do  more 
good.  The  opportunities  for  mental 
culture  are  among  the  best  in  the 
South,  but  here,  as  in  almost  every 
other  Southern  college,  the  opportu- 
nities for  corporeal  exercise  are  sadly 
wanting. 

At  one  time  the  old  chapel  on  the 
first  floor  of  the  dormitory  building 
was  fitted  up  for  a  gymnasium  and 
several  pieces  of  apparatus  put  in  for 
the  use  of  the  students,  but  this  is 
now  nearly  all  broken  and  destroyed. 
Why?  Because  no  one  was  present 
to  exercise  a  general  supervision  over 
the  apparatus  while  the  hall  was  open. 
All  this  would  not  happen  with  an 
instructor  present.  The  old  chapel  is 
not  large  enough  for  a  gymnasium; 


neither  is  it  properly  situated  for  such 
purposes,  even  if  it  were  fitted  up 
ever  so  well .  Located  as  it  is,  in  the 
very  centre  of  the  dormitory  building, 
the  noise  emanating  from  it  disturbs 
every  student  who  may  be  trying  to 
work  in  that  building. 

What  we  need  is  a  building  con- 
structed and  equipped  exclusively  for 
gymnastic  purposes,  and  an  instructor 
to  have  charge  of  it  and  drill  students 
in  moderate  exercise,  especially  such 
as  will  produce  a  healthy  action  of  the 
heart  and  lungs.  It  is  not  necessary 
that  the  college  should  turn  out  a  set 
of  athletes,  but  men  with  vigorous 
and  healthy  bodies  and  well  cultivated 
brains  are  needed  in  every  walk  of 
life. 

The  Religious  Herald,  in  speaking 
of  Richmond  College,  says: 

"For  the  latter  (corporeal  culture), 
a  generous  friend  contributes  the 
means  of  employing  an  expert  who 
will  form  classes  and  give  them  regu- 
lar moderate  exercise,  not  with  a  view 
of  making  gymnasts  or  athletes,  but 
to  develop  symmetrically  the  whole 
physique,  especially  those  two  feet  of 
'the  tripod  of  life,'  the  heart  and  the 
lungs." 

That  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction, 
and  we  congratulate  Richmond  Col- 
lege and  the  young  men  there  upon 
this  new  feature  in  the  work  of  that 
excellent  institution.  That  "gener- 
ous friend  "  is  a  benefactor  of  his  race. 
Would  that  our  country  had  many 
others  just  like  he  is.  Most  South- 
ern colleges  are  poor  and  are  not  able 
to  build  and  equip  gymnasiums.  They 
are  dependent  for  this  upon  the  benefi- 
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cence  of  the  frends  of  education  and 
the  friends  of  the  human  family. 

To  erect  a  gymnasium  on  the  cam- 
pus at  Wake  Forest  would  be  to  erect 
for  one's  self  a  monument  more  last- 
ing and  a  magnificent  than  marble 
shaft.  To  endow  the  chair  for  cor- 
poreal training  would  endear  the  no- 
ble and  generous  man  to  the  thou- 
sands of  young  men  who  shall  come 
here,  sanctify  his  memory  and  confer 
a  lasting  benefit  upon  every  man 
whose  blood  shall  grow  redder,  whose 
step  shall  become  more  elastic  and 
whose  system  shall  be  made  to  per- 
form more  perfectly  the  functions  of 
life  on  accounnt  of  the  opportunities 
afforded  by  his  beneficence. 

We  believe  that  this  feature  would 
be  worth  more  than  either  one  of  the 
ten  "schools"  now  taught  here. 
Friends,  think  of  this,  and  let  some 
friend  or  friends  build,  equip  and  en- 
dow a  gymnasium  for  Wake  Forest 
College.  This  shall  be  our  eleventh 
"school."  C.  G.  W. 


READING. 

People  will  read.  The  disposition 
to  read  seems  tc  be  innate.  It  is  uni- 
versal. The  lad  of  a  dozen  summers, 
whose  feet  are  just  beginning  to  tread 
life's  rugged  pathway  and  whose  eyes 
for  the  first  time  behold  its  beauties 
and  flowers,  devours  with  restless 
avidity  the  tale  of  a  Crusoe  or  the 
adventures  of  a  Gulliver.  The  old 
man  of  eighty  winters,  whose  steps 
are  fast  descending  life's  gentle  slope, 
whose  pensive  gaze  turns  backward 
to  the  joyous  scenes  of  bright  child- 


hood and  vigorous  manhood,  still  lin- 
gers with  unabated  interest  over  the 
pages .  of  the  inimitable  Bunyan  or 
drinks  from  the  inexhaustible  treas- 
ures of  the  Book  of  Life. 

But  great  as  is  the  demand  for 
reading  matter,  greater  still  seems  to 
be  the  supply.  We  have  books  of  all 
grades  of  merit  and  demerit,  and  on 
all  conceivable  subjects.  If  the  wise 
man  had  been  so  unfortunate  as  to 
live  until  this  book-making  age,  he 
would  have  double  occasion  for  his 
oft-quoted  observation  in  regard  to 
the  publishing  business.  Truly  there 
is  no  end  to  the  making  of  books  and 
the  publishing  of  newspapers  and 
magazines  now. 

And  when,  in  connection  with  this 
almost  limitless  supply  of  reading- 
matter,  we  take  into  consideration 
the  inborn  and  general  thirst  for 
knowledge  which  characterizes  all 
classes  and  ages,  some  observations 
as  to  how  to  read,  when  to  read  and 
what  to  read  may  not  be  amiss.  No 
man,  however  long  his  life  or  ample 
his  opportunities,  cannot  hope  to  read 
all  that  he  would  wish  to  read  or 
ought  to  read.  The  field  is  inviting, 
but  it  is  too  broad  to  be  traversed  in 
one  short  life.  But,  with  care  in  the 
selection  of  books  and  a  diligent 
use  of  the  time  at  our  disposal  for 
reading,  we  may  read  the  best  and 
most  useful  books. 

Some  persons  read  as  though  their 
sole  object  was  to  count  the  pages  and 
complete  the  book.  They  can  count 
the  books  they  have  read  by  hundreds 
and  the  ideas  they  have  gained  from 
them  by  tens.    They  are  like  persons 
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dashing  through  a  lovely  flower  gar- 
den, with  eyes  closed,  beholding  none 
of  the  beauties  that  lie  outspread 
around  them.  Others  read  to  the 
end  that  they  may  startle  their  friends 
and  the  world  generally  with  the 
magnificence  of  their  attainments  and 
the  scope  of  their  knowledge.  They 
gather  the  flowers,  but  miss  the  fruit. 
They  are  like  a  man  who,  having 
found  a  diamond  enclosed  in  a  paste- 
board box,  loses  or  throws  away  the 
diamond,  but  flaunts  the  box  as  a  to- 
ken of  his  good  fortune  and  unwearied 
zeal. 

Both  these  classes  make  a  mistake. 
We  should  read  not  with  a  desire  to 
count  pages  and  books,  not  to  appear 
learned  simply,  but  that  we  may  mas- 
ter the  thoughts  of  him  whose  words 
we  read  and  add  to  the  sum  total  of 
our  own  knowledge. 

When  should  we  read?  The  an- 
swer is  clear.  We  should  spend  as 
much  time  as  possible  in  reading. 
The  men  who  have  been  leaders  in 
the  progress  of  the  world,  who  have 
left  an  impress  on  the  thought  and 
character  of  their  fellows,  have  been 
men  who  read  much,  who  used  well 
the  passing  moments  in  gathering 
bright  gems  of  thought  fiom  the  writ- 
ings of  their  predecessors,  thus  fitting 
themselves  for  their  own  achieve- 
ments. 

What  should  we  read?  This  is  a 
question  of  importance,  especially 
when  we  consider  the  influence  which 
a  good  or  bad  book  may  have  upon 


us.  The  orator,  controlled  by  the 
power  of  his  own  emotions,  may  over- 
whelm us  with  the  might  of  his  elo- 
quence; the  lecturer,  reasoning  with 
mathematical  precision,  may  convince 
us  with  his  logic,  but  the  effect  that 
these  can  have  upon  us  may  be  tran- 
sient and  unimportant.  No  so  with 
what  we  read. 

The  books  we  read  become  part  of 
us,  shaping  our  character  and  con- 
trolling our  habits  of  thought  and  ac- 
tion. Hence  the  necessity  of  reading 
only  the  best  books.  We  should  not 
confine  ourselves  to  any  one  particu- 
lar line  of  reading.  Poetry,  fiction, 
general  history,  biography,  all  should 
receive  our  attention — poetry,  because 
it  cultivates  and  charms  the  imagina- 
tion and  the  finer  feelings  of  our  na- 
ture; fiction,  because  it  shows  us  hu- 
manity in  all  its  phases  and  manifesta- 
tions; history,  because  it  gives  us  the 
philosophy  of  events  in  the  progress 
of  civilization;  and  biography,  be- 
cause it  shows  us  man  in  his  relations 
to  society  and  unfolds  the  secret  forces 
of  his  character. 

It  remains  for  us  to  urge  students 
especially  to  read  more.  Too  many 
students  burden  themselves  with  col- 
lege work  and  have  no  time  for  read- 
ing. This  is  a  serious  mistake.  A 
man  may  know  all  the  languages  and 
all  the  sciences,  but,  without  some 
general  knowledge— knowledge  which 
can  be  obtained  only  through  a  sys- 
tematic course  of  reading — he  is  not 
an  educated  man.  J.  B.  C. 
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Gallimaufry. — China  rejected  the  1 
treaty  and  the  President  signed  the 
exclusion  bill. — The  present  wheat 
crop  is  estimated  at  411,000,000 
bushels — about  40,000,000  bushels 
short. — Sitting  Bull  and  other  Sioux 
chiefs  recently  visited  Washington  to 
confer  with  the  President  with  regard 
to  new  treaties.  — Miss  Jane  Harding, 
the  French  actress,  is  winning  golden 
opinions  in  New  York. — October  10th 
a.  collision  occurred  at  Mud  Run,  on 
the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad,  that 
caused  the  death  of  sixty-three  per- 
sons.— The  Chicago  street-car  strike 
has  been  declared  to  be  off. — Sam 
Small  was  defeated  for  Congress  ih 
Georgia. — Sam  Jones  began  a  series 
of  meetings  at  Durham,  N.  C,  Octo- 
ber 20th,  which  continued  for  ten 
days.  There  were  three  thousand 
persons  present  at  the  first  meeting. — 
Rev.  Mr.  Pearson  has  closed  his  meet- 
ing at  Goldsboro.  There  were  about 
five  hundred  public  professions  of 
faith. — The  crops  have  been  cut  short, 
but  the  business  outlook  is  reported 
to  be  good. — In  her  Exposition  Dur- 
ham is  said  to  have  surpassed  herself. 
— The  State  Fair  was  a  financial  suc- 
cess.— North  Carolina  has  a  fine  ex- 
hibit at  the  Richmond  Exposition. — 
There  were  fifty  new  cases  of  fever 
and  one  death  reported  at  Jackson-  | 
ville,  October  20th.  Total  cases  2,-  j 
769;  total  deaths,  327. 


Congress  Adjourns. — The  first 
session  of  the  Fiftieth  Congress  ad- 
journed October  20th  at  one  o'clock 
p.  M.  There  were  only  seven  Sen- 
ators and  sixteen  Representatives  pres- 
ent. This  was  the  most  protracted 
session  in  the  history  of  Congress. 
Congress  has  done  absolutely  nothing 
for  the  relief  of  the  tax-payers  of  the 
country.  We  believe  that  the  people 
wished  a  reduction  in  the  tariff.  The 
House  passed  a  bill  making  a  reduc- 
tion of  about  five  per  cent,  but  the 
Republican  Senate  "stood  pat"  for 
more  than  two  months  and  would  do 
nothing.  The  records  show  that  the 
number  of  bills  and  joint  resolutions 
passed  at  this  session  was  1,443.  The 
President  approved  1,197  of  these,  95 
became  law  without  signature,  120 
were  vetoed  and  23  failed  for  lack  of 
signature. 

Installation  of  Fuller. — Hon. 
Melville  Weston  Fuller,  the  eighth 
Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States, 
was  installed  October  8th .  The  oath 
of  allegiance  was  administered  in  a 
private  room  by  Justice  Miller,  and 
then,  in  the  presence  of  the  Associate 
Justices  and  quite  a  large  audience  of 
other  distinguished  personages,  the 
incoming  Chief  Justice,  departing 
from  the  usual  custom,  swore  himself 
in,  reading  the  oath  in  a  clear  voice. 
He  'took  right  hold  of  his  work  and 
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is  dispatching  the  business  of  the 
Court  with  rapidity. 

Physicians  Quarrel. — German 
and  English  circles  are  greatly  agi- 
tated over  the  controversy  between 
the  physicians  who  attended  the  Em- 
peror Frederick  in  his  last  sickness. 
The  German  doctors  at  first  had  charge 
of  the  Emperor's  case,  but,  for  some 
reason  or  othei,  Sir  Morell  Mackenzie, 
an  English  physician,  was  sent  for. 
The  very  best  of  feeling  did  not  exist 
from  the  first  between  Dr.  Mackenzie 
and  the  German  doctors,  and  soon 
plausible  but  incredible  rumors  were 
set  afloat  on  each  side,  each  accusing 
the  other  of  ignorance  of  medical 
science  and  of  a  lack  of  interest  in 
Emperor's  welfare. 

The  Emperor  died,  and  Dr.  Mac- 
kenzie has  published  a  defence  of  his 
professional  character  and  skill,  in 
which  he  makes  a  vMent  attack  upon 
the  German  doctors  and  says  that  but 
for  their  ignorance  the  Emperor's  life 
would  have  been  prolonged.  Dr. 
Burgmann  makes  a  dignified  reply  to 
the  attack  and  completely  vindicates 
the  cause  of  the  German  doctors. 
These  men  are  simply  making  them- 
selves notorious  and  are  not  doing  the 
cause  of  medical  science  any  good  by 
their  bickerings  and  attacks  upon 
each  other.  Mackenzie  has  an  utter 
disregard  of  professional  courtesy.  He 
has  betrayed  every  trust  reposed  in 
him,  profaned  the  sanctity  of  the 
chamber  of  death  and  shown  himself 
to  be  unworthy  of  the  respect  of  hu- 
manity. 

The  Emperor  at  Rome. — The 
German  Court  had  not  laid  aside  the 


emblems  of  mourning  for  the  dead 
Frederick  before  the  Emperor  Wil- 
liam began  a  great  tour  among  Euro- 
pean capitals.  He  has  just  visited 
Rome,  going  as  a  guest  of  the  King. 
The  Pope  thought  that  the  Emperor 
should  first  pay  his  respects  to  the 
head  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
and  feels  very  much  slighted  that  the 
visit  to  him  was  postponed  until  the 
second  day  in  Rome.  The  relations 
between  the  civil  and  church  authori- 
ties have  been  very  much  strained  of 
late,  and  the  Emperor  may  live  to 
regret  the  visit  in  State  to  the  Vati- 
can. 

A  Loss  to  Science. — Richard  A. 
Proctor,  the  distinguished  scientist, 
died  of  yellow  fever  in  New  York, 
September  12th.  He  had  gone  there 
on  his  way  to  England,  where  he  was 
engaged  to  lecture.  Just  a  few  days 
before  his  death  he  had  left  his  home 
at  Oak  Lawn,  Fla. ,  in  apparently 
good  health,  but  soon  after  reaching 
his  hotel  in  New  York  he  felt  unwell 
and  sent  for  a  physician,  but  he  grew 
rapidly  worse  and  died  in  less  than 
sixty  hours  after  his  arrival  there. 

His  life  had  been  a  busy  one.  His 
financial  needs  compelled  him  to  turn 
his  mind  from  his  astronomical  stud- 
ies, in  which  he  especially  delighted, 
and  he  labored  with  his  pen  almost 
incessantly,  writing  upon  a  great 
variety  of  subjects  for  quite  a  number 
of  magazines.  He  had  an  observa- 
tory at  Oak  Lawn,  where  he  spent 
much  of  his  time  in  original  work, 
and  he  had  intended  to  make  the 
"Old  and  New  Astronomy"  the 
crowning  work  of  his  life. 
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The  State  of  Michigan  takes  the 
lead  in  female  lawyers,  twenty-four 
having  graduated  this  summer. 

Miss  Ella  Sabin  has  lately  been  | 
chosen  Superintendent  of  Schools  at  I 
Portland,  Oregon,  which  position  i 
pays  a  salary  of  $3,000  a  year. 

The  University  of  Pennsylvania 
began  its  present  session  with  an  en- 
rollment of  102  Freshmen.  Numer- 
ous changes  have  been  made  in  the 
faculty  since  its  last  term. 

The  late  Hiram  Sibley,  of  Roches- 
ter, leaves  to  Cornell  University,  at 
Ithaca,  New  York,  the  handsome  sum 
of  $30,000  to  endow  a  professorship 
of  Mechanic  Arts  in  that  institution 
of  learning. 

The  entering  class  of  Smith  Col- 
lege, Northampton,  Mass.,  numbers 
153,  of  whom  128  are  applicants  for 
degrees  and  25  are  special  students. 
The  entire  number  of  students  in  at- 
tendance is  450. 

The  Normal  College  of  New  York 
City,  whose  fall  term  opened  recently, 
is  crowded  beyond  any  previous  year. 
The  number  of  young  women  in  at- 
tendance is  more  than  1,700,  of  whom 
780  belong  to  the  Introductory  Classes 
and  were  admitted  last  June. 

Denison  University  has  an  en- 
rollment as  follows:  Seventy-two  in 
the  college,  eighty-six  in  the  acad- 


emy and  seventy  in  the  woman's  col- 
lege, which  sustains  co-operative  rela- 
tions with  the  University,  making  in 
all  a  total  of  228  students.  Reported 
everything  bright  and  hopeful. 

The  Southern  Baptist  Theological 
Seminary  opened  the  first  of  October 
with  an  enrollment  of  one  hundred 
and  forty.  Quite  a  number  of  these 
are  expecting  to  devote  their  lives  to 
the  missionary  work  in  foreign  fields. 
Eleven  of  the  students  are  from  North 
Carolina.  One  of  the  new  students 
from  North  Carolina,  a  last  year's 
graduate  of  Wake  Forest,  writes  us 
that  "New  Testament  under  Dr. 
Broadus  is  the  richest  thing  in  the 
world." 

It  will  be  gratifying  to  the  Bap- 
tists of  the  State  to  know  that  Fur- 
man  University  has  opened  with  a 
larger  attendance  than  in  any  year 
since  its  reorganization  in  1881 .  The 
session  opened  on  Wednesday  morn- 
ing of  last  week  with  an  enrollment 
of  eighty  students,  and  this  number 
has  since  been  increased  to  103. 
Others  are  expected  to  arrive  in  the 
course  of  a  week  or  two,  and  it  is 
thought  that  the  attendance  this  year 
will  reach  150. — Baptist  Courier. 

Shurtleff  College,  Illinois,  en- 
ters upon  its  present  session  under 
favorable  auspices;  opened  with  150 
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and  expects  to  enroll  200  before  the 
end  of  the  year.  A  new  building, 
costing  $  1 1,000,  has  gone  up,  the  j 
.credit  of  which  is  due  to  the  young 
women  of  the  institution.  Already 
it  is  nearly  filled  with  young  ladies, 
who  are  in  attendance  upon  the  col- 
lege. This  is  only  an  index  to  what 
the  fair  sex  can  do  and  will  do  in  the 
future.  They  intend  to  raise  an  en- 
dowment as  soon  as  possible.  This  1 
is  a  Baptist  institution. 

In  opening  his  letters  a  few  days  j 
ago,  Rev.  A.  E.  Dickinson,  D.  D., 
opened  one  containing  one  thousand 
dollars  for  Richmond  College.  There 
is  no  name  to  the  letter  and  no  post- 
mark or  anything  else  by  which  to 
tell  who  is  the  generous  giver. — 
Richmond  Dispatch,  jd  inst. 

Richmond  college,  at  its  opening, 
scored  145  students.  It  has  a  patronage 
from  fifteen  States  and  one  student 
from  a  foreign  country.  Forty-nine 
of  its  matriculates  are  preparing  for 
the  ministry.  A  large  majority  of 
the  others  are  professors  of  religion. 

Since  the  year  1881,  the  beginning 
of  Russian  immigration  to  this  coun- 
try, not  less  than  thirty  Russians  have 
graduated  from  the  medical  depart- 
ment of  the  University  of  the  City  of 
New  York.  A  number  of  whom  are 
successful  physicians.  The  College 
of  Pharmacy  has  also  graduated  a 
number  of  apothecaries,  and  School 
of  Mines  of  Columbia  College  has 
graduated  one.  In  1889  the  Univer- 
sity promises  fourteen  new  Russian 
doctors,  the  Woman's  Medical  Col- 
lege two,  the  Dental  College  four  and 


the  College  of  Pharmacy  three — in 
all,  about  twenty-five  Russians. — Ex. 

Dk  Pauw  University,  Greencastle, 
Indiana,  has  entered  upon  the  new 
year  with  the  largest  number  of  stu- 
dents of  any  corresponding  period  in 
its  history,  the  enrollment  exceeding 
by  one  hundred  that  of  any  other 
year.  The  attendance  last  year  in  all 
the  schools  was  853,  and  the  pros- 
pects now  are  good  for  1,000.  The 
principal  increase  is  in  the  College  of 
Liberal  Arts.  The  Freshman  Classes 
will  number  more  than  one  hundred. 
The  University  is  gradually  coming 
into  the  bequest  of  the  late  Washing- 
ton C.  De  Pauw,  which,  within  the 
next  few  years,  will  amount  to  about 
two  million  dollars. 

Vassar  College  is  happy  and 
even  more  prosperous  since  the  abol- 
ishment of  the  preparatory  depart- 
ment. Freshman  Class  numbers  sev- 
enty students,  the  largest  matricula- 
tion in  its  history.  The  whole  num- 
ber of  students  of  the  school  is  about 
three  hundred.  It  has  a  new  scholar- 
ship given  by  Mr.  Calvin  Huntington, 
of  Fort  Scott,  Kansas.  They  are 
making  a  strong  effort  to  obtain  an 
endowment  of  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars.  To  complete  this  sum  they 
have  only  twenty-nine  thousand  to 
raise  by  the  first  of  December  next. 
In  the  doing  away  with  the  prepara- 
tory department  this  model  institu- 
tion of  learning  has  verified  the  pro- 
priety of  such  a  step  and  set  an  ex- 
ample which  many  other  colleges 
ought  and  doubtless  will  follow  in  the 
not  distant  future. 


so 
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SCIENCE  NOTES. 
By  Alumni  Editor. 


Field  Mouse. — A  new  species  of 
field  mouse  (arvicola  pallidus)  has 
been  recently  discovered  in  North- 
western Dakota.  Its  habits  are  pecu- 
liar as  well  as  its  appearance.  It  is 
cunning  and  very  hard  to  catch.  It 
seems  to  be  a  social  little  creature, 
living  as  it  does  in  families  or  colo- 
nies. It  is  noticeable,  too,  that  it 
fixes  its  habitation  and  digs  its  hole 
on  a  steep  hill-side,  and  usually  on 
the  north  side  of  the  hill.  It  has  been 
supposed  that  it  selects  the  north  side 
because,  like  some  poetic  lover,  it 
glories  in  the  twilight,  and  mid  the 
thickening  gloom  of  this  sentimental 
hour  it  romps  and  roams  and  frisks 
and  feeds  and  visits  its  neighbors, 
finding  this  favorite  period  longer  on 
the  north  side  of  the  hill  than  else- 
where. Its  food  seems  to  be  the 
seeds,  leaves  and  flowers  of  certain 
plants.  Unlike  its  cousin  which  lives 
in  the  house,  it  never  trots  across  the 
parlor  when  a  ladies'  society  is  in  ses- 
sion to  cause  a  stampede  and  break 
up  the  meeting,  nor  leaves  its  foot- 
prints on  the  good  wife's  butter  to  in- 
crease her  sorrows  and  volubility  on 
the  morrow.  It  is  harmless.  It 
differs  from  other  species  of  the  arvi- 
cola in  two  respects  :  it  has  extreme 
paleness  of  color  and  extreme  short- 
ness of  tail;  its  ears  are  also  large. 
Altogether  considered,  the  pallidas 
arvicola  is  a  strange  little  creature 
and  the  study  of  its  habits  and  gen- 


eral appearance  cannot  fail  to  J)e  of 
interest  to  the  naturalist. 

Seismic  Effects  on  Animals. 
— The  effect  of  an  earthquake  on 
man  has  long  been  known.  It  deep- 
ens and  intensifies  his  religious  feel- 
ings and  cures  his  Sunday  ills,  thus 
enabling  him  to  attend  church  regu- 
larly; but  the  effect  on  animals  has 
not  teen  so  well  understood.  The  Se- 
ismological  Society  of  Japan  has, 
however,  made  some  discoveries  in 
this  direction.  In  a  recent  meeting 
of  this  society,  Prof.  Milne  discussed 
the  subject  fully  and  ably.  During  a 
mighty  earthquake  dogs  bark,  horses 
neigh,  cows  low,  sheep  bleat  and 
even  fish  become  frightened  and  lose 
their  wits.  During  the  great  earth- 
quake which  occurred  at  Tokio  in 
1880,  cats  ran  out  of  houses,  foxes 
barked  and  horses  kicked  down  the 
boards  of  their  stable  doors.  These 
dumb  animals  seem  to  be  aware  that 
old  Tellus  is  undergoing  a  fearful 
convulsion.  But  stranger  and  more 
interesting  still  is  the  fact  that  they 
appear  to  have  a  kind  of  foreknowledge 
of  these  dread  events.  Frogs  are  said 
to  cease  their  dismal  croaking  before 
an  earthquake  and  moles  return  to 
their  burrows  in  the  ground.  This  is 
accounted  for  on  the  supposition  that 
animals  are  more  sensitive  than  man 
to  the  slight  tremors  which  precede 
on  earthquake. 
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LITERARY  GOSSIP. 


Editor,  T.  S.  Sprinkle. 


A  volume  of  Henry  Ward  Beech- 
er's  sermons  will  soon  be  issued. 

IT  is  stated  that  the  body  of  Keats 
is  about  to  be  dug  up  for  the  forma- 
tion of  a  new  road  at  Rome. 

Ouida  is  writing  a  new  story,  which 
will  be  entitled  "Gilderoy." 

Mr.  Andrew  Lang  has  in  press  a 
volume  of  poems,  to  which  he  gives 
the  title  of  "  Parnassus." 

The  pictorial  French  Journal  Parts 
Illustre,  which  has  gained  much  pop- 
ularity in  Europe,  is  now  being  is- 
sued in  America. 

The  Frenchmen  of  letters  are  said 
to  be  rare  who  can  grasp  either  the 
humor  or  tragedy  of  the  plays  of 
Shakespeare. 

Messrs.  Chapman  &  Hall  say 
that  within  six  months  they  have 
sold  158,000  copies  of  their  shilling 
volumes  of  Carlyle. 

"  Fortune's  Fall,"  by  Julian 
Hawthorne,  has  reached  its  sixth 
edition,  which  is  conclusive  evidence 
of  its  popularity. 

President  Cleveland's  tariff 
message  of  last  December  has  had 
the  distinction  of  passing  from  the 
category  of  public  documents  into 
literature. 

Mr.  Edward  Eggleston  has  pro- 
bably struck  the  key-note  of  success 
for  writing  history.  He  has  written 
a  history  of-  the  United  States  some- 


what in  the  style  of  "  Robinson  Cru- 
soe ' '  or  the  ' '  Swiss  Family. ' '  It  re- 
quires no  study  to  learn  such  history, 
because  it  is  so  attractive  that  it 
u  finds  a  lodgment  in  the  mind 
through  the  interest  felt  in  the  nar- 
rative. ' ' 

James  Phelen  has  written  a  his- 
tory of  Tennessee,  which  elicits 
mucrr praise  from  competent  critics. 
Who  will  do  likewise  for  North  Car- 
olina ? 

The  Italian  edition  of  the  Bible 
reached  the  remarkable  sale  of  50,- 
000  copies  in  one  week.  The  parts 
of  eight  pages  each  are  sold  at  all 
news-stands  for  one  cent. 

George  McDonald's  eleventh 
novel  is  "  Elect  L,ady. "  In  this,  as 
in  the  rest,  he  deals  in  the  mystical, 
and  is  sometimes  a  little  difficult  to 
comprehend  without  a  second  or  third 
reading. 

Mr.  Walter  Besant  says  the 
time  is  not  far  distant  when  writers 
will  be  able  to  make  as  large  fortunes 
as  bankers.  Mr.  Besant  must  have 
the  gift  of  long  sight  admirably  de- 
veloped and  we  recommend  him  for 
watchman  to  the  Parnassus  Observa- 
tory.—  The  Independent. 

Mrs.  Mary  E.  Tyler,  of  Somer- 
ville,  Mass.,  was  the  little  Mary 
whom  the  lamb  followed  to  school, 
and  John  Roulstone,  who  happened 
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to  visit  the  school  that  day,  is  the 
writer  of  the  few  famous  verses. 

Mr.  Labouchere,  who  is  said  to 
be  the  always  veracious  editor  of 
truth,  accuses  John  Bunyan  of  plag- 
iarism. He  thinks  that  the  u  Pil- 
grim's Progress  "  is  a  literal  transla- 
tion from  a  French  work,  entitled 
u  Ye  Pilgrimage  of  Ye  Soule,"  by 
Guillaume  de  Guileville,  a  monk  of 
the  Fifteenth  century.  He  also  thinks 
that  a  copy  of  the  original  manu- 
script may  be  found  either  in  the 
British  Museum  or  the  Bodleian  Li- 
brary at  Oxford.  —  The  Examiner. 

Among  the  fall  announcements  of 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  are  the 
prose  and  poetical  works  of  John  G. 
Whittier,  in  seven  volumes,  with  two 


etched  and  three  engraved  portraits. 
The  poems  have  been  re-arranged, 
classified  and  revised  by  the  author, 
with  notes  and  an  appendix  consist- 
ing of  poems  heretofore  omitted  by 
Mr.  Whittier  from  the  successive 
general  collection  of  his  verse. — The 
Nation. 

"  Uncle  Tom's  Tenement"  is 
the  title  of  a  book  lately  written  by 
Mrs.  Rollins.  The  work,  of  course, 
was  suggested  to  her  mind  by  "Un- 
cle Tom's  Cabin,"  and,  as  Mrs.  Stowe 
depicted  the  condition  of  the  colored 
man,  Mrs.  Rollins  shows  the  condi- 
tion of  the  poorer  classes  who  dwell 
in  tenements  and  slums  of  Northern 
cities. 


IN  AND  ABOUT  THE  COLLEGE. 
Editor,  H.  A.  Foushee. 


Three  cheers  for  our  team! 

Two  hundred  and  Two  students! 

Backward,  turn  backward,  O,  Time,  in  your 
flight ! 

Make  me  me  a  Prep,  again  just  for  to-night, 

exclaims  the  Senior  as  he  sits  on  the 
rostrum  and  counts  the  minutes  before 
his  time  comes. 

HERE  are  the  marshals  for  anni- 
versary: Eu.,  J.  A.  Holloman,  E.  S. 
Coffey,  G.  W.  Ward;  Phi.,  J.  O.  At- 
kinson, D.  B.  Oliver,  J.  C.  Beckwith. 

A  branch  Y.  M.  C.  A.  has  been 
organized  and  nearly  all  the  students 
have  connected  themselves  with  it. 


The  many  prophesies  of  evil  con- 
sequent upon  the  abolition  of  medals 
have  not  been  verified.  The  two  so- 
cieties are  moving  off  finely  and  much 
hard  work  is  being  done. 

Rev.  E.  M.  Poteat  spent  a  couple 
*of  days  on  the  Hill  on  his  way  to 
New  Haven.  He  is  very  enthusiastic 
over  the  college  and  predicts  a  glori- 
ous future  for  it.  He  preached  an 
able  and  eloquent  sermon  Sunday 
morning,  September  30th. 

Rev.  E.  F.  Tatum  occupied  the 
pulpit  at  night.  HisVemarks  to  his 
former  school-mates  were  especially 
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touching,  and  not  a  few  moist  eyes 
were  observable.  He  sails  for  China 
about  the  last  of  November. 

We  are  very  glad  to  chronicle  the 
fact  that  I  >r.  Simmons'  health  is  much 
improved,  and  it  is  hoped  that  he  is 
almost  entirely  well.  Mr.  James  S. 
Purefoy  has  also  recovered  from  his 
late  illness,  we  are  glad  to  note. 

The  Students'  Aid  Fund  has  re- 
cently received  gifts  to  the  amount  of 
$5,350,  Mrs.  Dr.  Yates  donating  $4,- 
350  and  Mr.  Julian  S.  Carr,  of  Dur- 
ham, $1,000.  Many  thanks  to  these 
generous  friends.  They  have  aided 
in  a  noble  work.  Would  that  the 
college  had  many  more  such  friends. 

Our  old  friend,  D.  B.  Kimball,  of 
Middleburg,  stopped  over  on  his  way 
from  the  Fair.  Boyd  is  greatly  missed 
at  base-ball  and  foot-ball.  Much  to 
the  regret  of  various  and  sundry  col- 
lege mates,  his  views  have  changed 
and  he  is  now  a  staunch  Royalist. 

A  phrenologist  lately  visited  the 
Hill,  and  a  certain  Newish,  having 
had  his  head  examined,  was  told  that 
he  was  "knavish."  The  Newish 
straightway  went  forth  and  confided 
to  a  friend  that  the  phrenologist  had 
paid  him  the  highest  compliment, 
namely,  that  he  was  "knavish." 
Guess  who  he  is. 

We  WERE  favored  with  a  couple  of 
political  speeches  during  last  month 
by  Hon.  F.  N.  Strudwick  and  Sen- 
ator Vance.  This  is  the  only  politi- 
cal speaking  our  town  has  had  during 
the  cam  pain,  and  it  was  greatly  en- 
joyed by  all. 
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WE  desire  to  call  attention  to 
what  has  beoome  a  perfect  nuisance. 
It  is,  ringing  the  college  bell.  The 
old  bell  is  rung  at  all  times,  from  day- 
break to  midnight— how  much  longer 
we  have  not  stayed  awake  to  find  out 
— much  to  the  annoyance  of  all  who 
room  in  the  dormitory  building. 
Where  the  fun  comes  in  we  have 
never  been  able  to  ascertain.  It 
ought  to  be  stopped.  The  belfry 
ought  to  be  kept  locked  up,  and  if 
the  ringing  should  then  continue,  we 
suggest  to  the  faculty  that  they  make 
every  offender,  who  is  caught,  ring 
the  bell  for  recitations  the  following 
day  and  demerit  heavily  each  failure 
to  ring  it  promptly. 

The  following  speaks  for  itself: 
"Our  genial  and  good  friend,  Dr. 
Charles  E.  Taylor,  is  in  the  city 
again,  and  what  he  has  come  for  is 
told  by  himself  in  another  column. 
We  like  Wake  Forest  College  because 
it  is  doing  a  great  work,  and  also  for 
the  reason  that  it  is  content  to  be  a 
college.  The  passion  to  be  called  a 
university  has  a  very  ludicrous  side  to 
it,  as,  for  instance,  when  we  hear  of 
"the  president  of  the  Dacotah  Bap- 
tist University,"  a  poor  little  thing 
just  beginning  to  live.  What  a  uni- 
versity is  may  be  learned  from  those 
friends  who  are  smitten  with  the  no- 
tion that  the  city  of  New  York  is  in 
perishing  need  of  a  great  Baptist  uni- 
versity, made  up  of  college  graduates, 
and  that  shall  cost  high  up  into  the 
millions  of  dollars.  The  time  may 
possibly  come  in  the  far  future  when 
so  vast  an  undertaking  may  be  called 
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for.  But  the  first  pressing  necessity 
is  to  give  such  Baptist  colleges  as  that 
of  Wake  Forest  the  means  of  a  vig- 
orous life.  Most  of  our  Baptist  insti- 
tutions, which  are  colleges  and  noth- 
ing more,  need  many  millions  of 
money  divided  among  them  to  have  a 
life  of  growth  and  power." — N.  Y. 
Examiner,  October  18th. 

In  another  column  Dr.  Taylor  states 
that  he  is  endeavoring  to  raise  an  ad- 
ditional $50,000  for  the  endowment 
of  two  professorships,  and  calls  on  all 
friends  of  education  to  aid  him.  He 
will  succeed  if  any  man  can,  for  the 
word  "fail"  is  not  in  his  vocabulary. 

The  Wake  Forest  Student, 
Vol.  8,  No.  i,  has  been  received  at 
our  office,  and  shows  ability  and  en- 
terprise as  a  college  journal. — The 
Schoolteacher. 

The  above  is  one  of  the  many  com- 
pliments the  Student  receives  on  all 
sides.  We  expect  to  print  such  ex- 
tracts from  time  to  time  to  show  our 
students  in  what  esteem  their  maga- 
zine is  held  abroad  and  to  awaken 
them  to  a  due  appreciation  of  it. 

During  the  absence  of  Mr.  Vann, 
Dr.  Wm.  Royall  occupied  his  pulpit 
Sunday  morning,  October  21st,  and 
preached  one  of  the  best  sermons  we 
have  ever  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing 
from  him.  The  Doctor  is  a  thorough 
believer  in  the  "old-fashioned  relig- 
ion" and  handles  heterodoxy  with 
ungloved  hands.  Mr.  I.  T.  Newton 
(a  student)  preached  at  night. 

Rev.  T  C.  Britton  and  bride,  nee 
Miss  Nannie  Sessons,  have  been  vis- 
iting Mrs.  R.  T.  Vann. 


Proe.  W.  V.  Savage,  of  Hender- 
son, was  on  the  Hill  October  21st. 

Rev.  W.  H.  Osborne,  of  Ashe- 
ville,  preached  an  excellent  sermon  in 
the  college  chapel  Tuesday  night, 
October  16th. 

This  issue  has  been  unavoidably 
delayed.  We  hope  our  subscribers 
will  pardon  us,  as  we  promise  that  it 
shall  not  be  so  again. 

Mrs.  John  G.  Williams  and 
daughter,  Miss  Mattie,  of  Raleigh, 
have  been  visiting  the  family  of  Maj. 
Riddick  for  several  days. 

The  event  of  the  session,  so  far, 
was  the  game  of  foot-ball  between 
Chapel  Hill  and  Wake  Forest  Thurs- 
day of  Fair  week,  at  the  Raleigh  Fair 
grounds.  Our  team  had  had  their 
ball  only  three  days  and  were  sadly 
out  of  practice.  Nevertheless,  when 
they  appeared  on  the  grounds  in  their 
neat  new  uniform,  they  created  a  most 
favorable  impression  and  loud  and 
continued  cheering  rent  the  air.  The 
first  game  resulted  in  favor  of  the 
Chapel  Hill  team,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  our  boys  played  under  two  new 
rules  and  had  the  disadvantage  in 
position  of  their  goal.  The  next  game 
our  boys  went  at  it  with  a  vim,  caught 
on  to  their  opponents'  dodges  and  won 
the  game  in  a  short  time.  The  third 
game  was  simply  a  repetition  of  the 
second.  Our  boys  were  favorably 
impressed  with  the  gentlemanly  con- 
duct of  their  opponents  and  expressed 
their  complete  satisfaction  with  the 
decisions  of  Mr.  William  Wynne,  of 
Raleigh,  who  kindly  umpired  the 
game. 
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ALUMNI  NOTES. 

Editor,  C.  G.  Weixs. 


— '55.  Dr.  Marable  is  one  of  the 
best  ministers  in  the  State,  but,  on 
account  of  his  delicate  health,  is  con- 
fined to  a  quiet  life. — Fayctteville 
Journal. 

—'79.  E.  F.  Aydlett,  Esq.,  of  Eliz- 
abeth City,  was  in  attendance  at  the 
Supreme  Court  recently  on  profes- 
sional business. 

— '80.  J.  N.  Holding,  Esq.,  assist- 
ed the  State's  attorney  in  the  recent 
trial  of  Cross  and  White  at  Raleigh, 
N.  C.  He  opened  the  argument^  for 
the  prosecution  and  his  effort  is  very 
highly  compliments  by  the  News  and 
Observer,  of  that  city. 

— '8i.  Mr.  C.  J.  Hunter  has  ac- 
cepted the  State  agency  for  the  Union  ' 
Central  Life  Insurance  Company,  of 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  with  headquarters 
at  Raleigh,  N.  C.  He  is  a  man  of 
push. 

—'81.  Rev.  N.  R.  Pittman,  of  St. 
Joseph,  Mo.,  is  one  of  our  most  en- 
thusiastic and  progressive  young 
alumni.  Besides  serving  the  South 
Baptist  Church  as  pastor,  he  is  asso- 
ciate editor  of  the  Central  Baptist, 
president  of  an  important  mission 
board  and  chairman  of  the  Executive 
Board  of  his  association. 

—'81.  Rev.  M.  V.  McDuffie,  of 
New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  has  been 
preaching  a  series  of  sermons  on  "So- 
cial Vices"  that  has  very  much  inter- 


ested his  people  and  filled  his  church 
with  attentive  listeners.  His  sermons 
have  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
New  York  and  New  Jersey  papers. 

—'81  and  '87.  Revs.  L.  N.  Chap- 
pell  and  E.  F.  Tatum,  missionaries- 
elect  to  China,  were  ordained  to  the 
full  work  of  the  ministry  at  Forest- 
ville,  N.  C,  during  the  recent  session 
of  the  union  meeting  at  that  place. 

— 84.  Mr.  W.  H.  Kornegay  is  win- 
ning distinction  as  an  active,  enthusi- 
astic educator.  He  is  now  principal 
of  the  Academy  at  Richlands,  N.  C, 
and  is  making  a  decided  success  of 
his  school. 

—'84.  Prof.  Charles  E  Smith  has 
returned  from  Europe  and  has  entered 
upon  the  discharge  of  his  duties  at 
the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Balti- 
more, where  he  is  assistant  lecturer 
on  general  European  and  chinch  his- 
tory. 

— 85.  Rev.  J.  B.  Pruitt,  who  has 
been  preaching  in  Anson  county,  N. 
C.,  has  resigned  his  churches  and 
gone  to  the  S-  B.  T.  Seminary. 

—'85.  Rev.  J.  B.  Harrell,  of  Mt. 
Olive,  N.  C-,  has  resigned  his  churches 
and  gone  to  the  S-  B.  T.  Seminary. 

—'85.  Rev.  E.  Ward,  of  Texas, 
recently  paid  a  visit  to  friends  in 
North  Carolina. 
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—'86.  Rev.  T.  C  Britton,  mission- 
ary-elect to  China,  and  Miss  Nannie 
B.  Sessoms,  of  Bethlehem,  N.  C.^ 
were  united  in  matrimony  October  3. 
He  and  his  bride  recently  paid  a  short 
visit  to  the  Hill. 

—'86  and  '87.  Mr.  C  E.  Brewer, 
of  Wake  Forest,  and  Mr.  W.  P.  Strad- 
ley,  of  Oxford,  N.  C,  have  been 
granted  honorary  scholarships  at  the 
Johns  Hopkins  University.  An  hon- 
orary scholarship  is  worth  $225  per 
year. 

—'87.  Rev.  W.  S-  Olive  has  been 
called  to  the  pastorate  of  the  Baptist 
Church  at  Holly  Springs,  N..  C-,  and 
will  preach  there  two  Sabbaths  in 
each  month. 

—'87.  The  Supreme  Court  of  North 
Carolina  recently  granted  license  to 
practice  law  to  Mr.  E-  J  Justice,  of 
Rutherfordton,  N.  C 

—'87.  Mr.  J.  J.  Lane  is  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  South  Carolina,  devoting 
himself  to  the  study  of  chemistry. 

—'87.  Mr.  T.  E.  Cheek  is  keeping 
books  for  the  large  dry-goods  house 
of  Jones  &  Lyon,  at  Durham,  N.  C. 

—'87.  At  Harrellsville,  N.  C,  Oc- 
tober 1st,  Rev  L-  R  Pruett  led  Miss 
Dora  Shaw  to  hymen's  altar. 

— '88.  Mr.  R.  B.  Lineberry  is  prin- 
cipal of  the  Rocky  Mount  High  School 
at  Rocky  Mount,  N.  C.  Those  peo- 
ple are  to  be  congratulated  on  secur- 
ing his  services. 

—'88.  Rev.  J  W.  Lynch  is  at  the 
S.  B.  T.  Seminary.  He  preached  at 
the  Broadway  Methodist  Church,  Oc- 
tober 7th 


— '88.  Rev.  J.  R.  Pendergrass  is 
pastor  of  churches  at  Carthage  and 
bethlehem,  in  Moore  county,  and  is 
reported  as  doing  a  good  work. 

—'88.  Rev-  T.  C  Buchanan  has 
charge  of  Cullawhee  High  School,  in 
Jackson  county,  N.  C-  He  also 
preaches  for  the  churches  in  the  sur- 
rounding country. 

— During  vacation  we  had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  Messrs.  J.  G-  and 
W.  F.  Stokes,  of  Duplin  county,  who 
are  so  pleasantly  remembered  by  the 
faculty  and  many  of  our  students. 
Mr.  J.  G-  Stokes  has  won  quite  a  repu- 
tation as  a  teacher,  having  been  prin- 
cipal of  the  Graded  School  at  Mag- 
nolia during  the  past  year.  He  is 
now  principal  of  the  Academy  at  Bur- 
gaw,  N  C  Mr.  W.  F.  Stokes  took  a 
two-year  course  in  medicine  at  the 
Kentucky  School  of  Medicine  at 
Louisville,  Ky.,  where  he  graduated 
in  a  class  of  fifty-six,  winning  the 

j  prize  in  therapeutics 

— News  of  Oxford:  Just  as  we  go 

j  to  press  we  learn  of  the  death  of  Mr. 

I  Titus  T.  Grandy,  Wednesday  evening. 
Mr.  Grandy  was  one  of  Oxford's  old- 
est and  most  respected  citizens  [Mr. 
Grandy  was  a  very  devoted  Baptist, 
an  alumnus  of  Wake  Forest,  a  man 
of  excellent  sense,  an  excellent  citi- 
zen, and,  prior  to  the  war,  a  man  of 
large  wealth.  He  was  the  father  of 
the  late  Professor  Grandy,  of  the  Uni- 
versity, and  has  also  two  very  prom- 
ising sons,  who  are  distinguished 
graduates  of  the  University. — Star.'] 
The  above  we  clip  from  the  Wil- 
mington Star.  We  have  been  unable, 
however,  to  find  the  year  he  graduated. 
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AMONG  OURtXCHANGES. 


Editor,  H.  A.  Foushee. 


— The  Thielensian  is  one  of  our 
favorite  Northern  exchanges.  The 
September  number  is  before  us. 
Its  editorials  are  especially  breezy. 
Its  department  of  ' '  Books  and  Auth- 
ors" contain  much  information.  Its 
contributions  are,  in  the  main,  very 
readable.  The  ''Attack  on  Fort 
Sumpter"  is  exceedingly  lurid  and 
abounds  in  sophomoric  eloquence. 
We  would  advise  its  author  to  make 
a  more  extended  study  of  Constitu- 
tion-History before  he  makes  such 
glaring  assertions  as  these:  "What 
she  (the  South)  could  not  accomplish 
by  ballot  she  would  attempt  by  bullet. 
Perverting  the  meaning  of  liberty, 
she  assumed  rights  and  claimed  privi- 
leges contrary  to  the  spirit  of  Demo- 
cratic equality.  The  Constitution 
which  she  could  not  shape  to  suit  her 
views  and  institutions  she  would  tear 
to  shreds  and  trample  under  foot." 
We  can  overlook  this,  however,  as  the 
piece  in  question  was  evidently  in- 
tended for  a  speech,  and  its  author 
was  straining  for  effect. 

— The  Trinity  Archive  for  October 
has  been  received.  It  editorial  work 
is  good  as  usual.  Its  contributions 
are  all  selected.  While  they  are  very 
good,  still  we  think  that  only  original 
pieces  should  be  published.  It  comes 
out  strongly  in  favor  of  inter-collegi- 
ate games  for  our  North  Carolina  col- 


I  leges.  It  says:  "They  (the  games) 
I  are  calculated  to  encourage  among 
i  the  students  of  the  several  institu- 
tions a  desire  to  excel  in  the  contests. 
This  will,  of  course,  lead  them  to  pay 
more  attention  to  physical  training 
and  development,  which  is  wofully 
neglected  in  our  Southern  institu- 
tions, but  which  should  be  made  a 
requisite."  This  is  a  most  excellent 
suggestion,  and  we  sincerely  hope  it 
will  meet  with  approval  from  all  our 
State  exchanges.  In  addition  to  a 
series  of  games,  we  think  there  should 
be  an  oratorical  contest  between  rep- 
resentatives of  our  colleges.  Such  a 
contest  is  regularly  held  in  Illinois 
and  other  Western  States  and,  if  we 
can  trust  our  exchanges,  are  both  en- 
joyable and  profitable.  Among  other 
things,  they  would  give  the  students 
of  our  different  colleges  an  opportu- 
nity to  become  acquainted,  and  the 
hostile  rivalry  which  now,  we  regret 
to  say,  exists  between  them  would 
give  place  to  a  friendly  emulation 
beneficial  to  all.  What  say  ye,  fellow 
Ex's? 

— The  September  number  of  the 
Franklin  Collegiate  is  a  very  readable 
issue.  ' '  My  Neighbor' s  Story ' '  shows 
considerable  talent.  The  critique  on 
Geoffrey  Chaucer  is  well  written.  We 
are  especially  pleased  with  its  dignity 
and  tone  and  the  delightful  absence  of 
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all  slang  phrases  in  its  local  depart- 
ment. 

— We  place  the  Schoolteacher  on 
our  exchenge  list  with  pleasure.  It 
employs  only  the  best  talents,  and  its 
editor  endeavors  to  give  only  the  latest 
and  most  practical  methods  of  teach- 
ing. 

— The  Thompson  Student  is  de- 
cidedly one  of  the  best  high  school 
magazines  that  has  reached  us.  The 
article  on  "Shakespeare's  Commenta- 
ries ' '  is  very  good-  The  one  on  ' '  The 
Lazy  Man"  is  original  and  unique. 

— The  Guardian  for  September  is 
before  us.  "The  Microscope  and  the 
Telescope"  is  well  treated.  Great  as 
have  been  the  advances  of  science, 
they  have  been  due  in  no  small  meas- 
ure to  these  two  instruments.  The 
"Eulogy  on  Edgar  Allen  Poe"  we 
especially  enjoyed.  Poe  was  undoubt- 
edly a  great  poet.  European  critics 
have  long  since  discovered  it,  and 
Northern  critics  cannot  hold  out  much 
longer.  The  recent  contribution  of 
Mr.  Edmund  Gosse,  the  ablest  critic 
in  England,  to  the  Forum  took  them 
completely  by  surprise.  Mr.  Gosse 
pronounced  Poe  the  greatest  poet 
America  has  produced,  and  this  judg- 
ment will  undoubtedly  be  the  verdict 
of  posterity. 

— We  notice  a  decided  improve- 
ment in  the  Oak  Leaf,  but  we  are  not 
surprised  at  this,  as  we  notice  that  our 
old  friend  and  former  school-mate, 
M.  O.  Nelson,  is  one  of  the  editors. 
The  September  number  contains  an 
interesting  article  on  Sir  Isaac  New- 
ton. We  heartily  concur  in  what  X 
says  of  the  late  Press  Association. 


We,  too,  would  like  to  know  how  the 
school  magazines  of  this  State  could 
bring  reproach  upon  or  lower  the 
standard  of  journalism.  We,  too,  be- 
lieve with  the  Oak  Leaf  that'lhe  po- 
sition of  the  school  journals  of  North 
Carolina  on  all  questions  vitally  affect- 
ing morality  or  society  is  well  known 
and  deeds  no  apology.  ...  If  we  have 
touched  politics  we  have  touched 
them  to  argue  and  not  to  abuse,  to 
defend  the  organic  principles  of  our 
political  faith  and  not  to  villify  those 
who  have  seen  things  differently  from 
us.  Truth  has  never  suffered  at  our 
hands.  We  have  catered  to  no  de- 
praved tastes,  cowered  before  no  vital 
puestion  and  left  no  stone  unturned 
to  develop  the  highest  types  ot  citi- 
zenship in  our  beloved  State!*  Not- 
withstanding we  are  left  out  in  the 
cold,  we  presume  that  we  can  get  on 
without  the  association.  At  any  rate, 
we  have  not  discovered  any  falling-off 
of  subscribers  because  the  Press  Asso- 
ciation refused  to  admit  the  Student 
to  membership. 

—The  North  Carolina  Teacher  is 
undoubtedly  the  best-printed  educa- 
tional journal  in  the  State.  Its  per- 
sonal notices  of  teachers  are  especially 
good. 

— The  College  Message  for  Septem- 
ber is  a  most  excellent  number. 
Among  its  contributions  we  notice 
"Sonnets  to  Amelie  Rives,"  "Physi- 
cal Culture,"  and  "Heimgang."  Its 
editorials  are  spicy  and  to  the  point. 

— The  LLampd en- Sidney  Maga- 
zine, The  Adelphian,  Hamilton  Col- 
lege Monthly,  and  The  College  Ram- 
bler have  also  been  received. 
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A  SONNET. 

TO  C.   E.  T. 

No  heedful  eye  can  pass  him  lightly  by; 

His  face  is  as  the  face  of  one  we  knew 

Eong,  long  ago — some  friend,  beloved  and  true. 

How  soft  the  light  of  his  clear,  humid  eye, 

As  if  its  earliest  look  on  cloud  and  sky 

Had  caught  the  light  and  shade  of  Heaven1  s  own  blue; 

His  shoulders  bowed,  while  yet  his  years  are  few, 

Show  more  than  one  life's  cares  upon  them  lie. 

Oh,  hear  him  read  the  Master's  Holy  Word; 

Then  strange,  sweet  feelings  all  my  being  thrill, 

As  if  the  Master's  blessed  voice  I  heard; 

And  when  he  prays  there  falls  a  holy  still — 

God's  messengers,  I  know,  are  waiting  there 

To  hear,  before  His  throne,  the  sure,  true  prayer. 
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HINTS  ON  THE  STUDY  OF  LATIN. 


There  has  never  been  an  age  in  the 
history  of  the  world  more  devoted  to 
the  study  of  letters  than  the  one  in 
which  we  are  now  living.  Never  be- 
fore have  the  methods  of  studying 
and  of  teaching  attracted  so  much 
attention.  Let  this  be  said  to  the 
credit  of  the  age,  for  knowledge  is 
one  of  the  greatest  blessings  to  the 
human  race,  and  the  best  methods  of 
acquiring  it  are  of  great  importance, 
inasmuch  as  they  involve  the  ex- 
pense of  time  and  resources.  Life  is 
too  short  to  admit  of  a  man's  using 
any  other  method  than  that  which 
will  carry  him  in  the  quickest  time  to 
the  highest  results.  One's  time  and 
strength  ought  to  be  made  to  produce 
as  much  as  possible. 

So  far  as  the  method  of  studying 
Latin  is  concerned,  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  the  present  tendency  is  one  which 
promises  great  results.  For  one  thing, 
there  are  many  indications  of  greater 
thoroughness  in  the  last  decade  of 
years,  both  in  colleges  and  academies. 
There  has  been  unquestioned  improve- 
ment. A  large  number  of  students 
go  to  college  prepared  to  profit  by 
their  course.  But  while  this  is  true, 
it  must  also  be  said  that  a  large  num- 
ber of  men  go  to  colleges  in  the  South 
with  a  faulty  preparation — faulty  not 
because  of  a  lack  in  quantity  so  much 
as  in  quality.  They  have  been  over 
enough  ground,  but  not  in  the  right 
wav. 


Perhaps  the  greatest  mistake  that 
is  made  by  students  of  Latin  is  at  the 
beginning,  with  regard  to  the  forms. 
They  find  the  paradigms  dry  and 
hard,  and,  not  seeing  the  practical 
use  that  is  to  be  made  of  some  of 
'them,  do  not  learn  them  thoroughly. 
The  first  principles  of  syntax  are 
treated  in  the  same  manner,  and  when 
they  come  to  read  and  explain  the 
texts  of  Latin  authors  they  find  the 
subject  very  hard  and  uninteresting. 
If  they  then  succeed  at  all  it  is  only 
by  prodigious  exertions,  in  which  a 
bitter  atonement  is  made  for  previous 
neglect. 

The  forms  ought  to  be  so  learned 
that  they  can  be  presented  as  quickly 
as  they  can  be  called  for.  No  hunt- 
ing in  the  dark,  no  painful  racking  of 
the  mind  snould  be  required  to  deter- 
mine exactly  what  they  are  and  to 
give  them  a  prompt  expression.  This 
ready  acquaintance  with  the  forms  is 
not  to  be  understood  as  applying  alone 
or  even  principally  to  the  mechanical 
recitation  by  rote.  There  is  a  far 
more  important  sense  in  which  they 
ought  to  be  familiarly  known.  One 
may  be  able  to  say  them  by  rote  and 
not  know  them  any  other  way — not 
be  able  to  give  promptly  the  particu- 
lar form  needed  in  a  given  case.  This 
latter  is  precisely  what  is  so  much 
needed.  The  acquaintance  should  be 
such  as  to  furnish  the  form  promptly 
when  it  is  needed  to  give  the  proper 
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expression  to  thought  in  Latin,  either 
in  a  written  or  oral  exercise,  and  to 
produce  a  quick  recognition  of  it, 
with  its  entire  force  and  meaning, 
when  it  is  met  with  in  a  sentence. 
If,  then,  a  student  wishes  to  enjoy 
and  profit  by  his  study  of  Latin,  let 
him  learn  at  the  start  the  forms  and 
first  principles  of  syntax  so  thoroughly 
that  he  will  not  only  be  able  to  recite 
them  with  credit  in  the  class  next  day, 
but  will  never  be  able  to  forget  them. 
Continued  practice  in  reading  and 
writing  Latin  can  alone  produce  and 
furnish  a  test  of  this  knowledge.  Let 
the  student  acquire  the  habit  in  read- 
ing of  observing  most  closely  the  pre- 
cise forms  that  are  used  and  their  ex- 
act force.  With  sufficient  practice  he 
will  do  this  almost  unconsciously. 

Another  thing  about  which  students 
often  make  a  grave  mistake  is  the  very 
careless  and  incomplete  study  of  the 
meanings  of  words.  How  often  is  the 
dictionary  used  only  mechanically  for 
the  purpose  of  finding  an  English 
word  which  will  suit  to  make  some 
sort  of  translation  of  the  Latin.  Their 
object  is  to  '"make  sense"  out  of  an 
apparently  senseless  piece  of  Latin  by 
the  substitution  of  words  which  have 
some  sense  in  them.  Students  of  this 
class  will  look  out  in  their  dictiona- 
ries the  same  word  a  dozen  times  in  a 
year,  and  then  not  understand  the 
word,  because  they  have  each  time 
been  merely  desirous  of  finding  some 
definition  which  we>uld  help  to  make 
sense,  and,  outside  of  this,  they  have 
not  cared  to  know  the  word.  This  is 
all  wrong.*  r  A  very  large  part  of  the 
time  spent  in  acquiring  a  knowledge 


of  a  language  should  be  spent  in  the 
close  and  accurate  study  of  words. 
This  is  an  indispensable  prerequisite 
to  the  intelligent  study  and  apprecia- 
tion of  the  literature.    Words,  as  we 

I  meet  with  them,  should  be  treated  as 

I  new  acquaintances,  whose  names, 
ideas  and  behavior  we  notice  and  re- 

I  member.  A  second  introduction  ought 
never  to  be  necessary.  What  is  learned 
about  them  at  the  first  meeting  ought, 

|  even  to  the  smallest  details,  to  be  re- 
tained in  memory  if  we  wish  to  know 
how  to  treat  them  the  next  time  they 
are  met.  It  should  be  a  rule  to  study 
the  definitions  of  a  w7ord  in  such  a 
way  that  it  will  rarely  be  necessary  to 
look  into  the  dictionary  again  to  find 
the  same  meaning  or  usage.  Persons 
with  poor  memories,  or,  indeed,  those 
with  fairly  good  ones,  may  help  them- 
selves here  by  various  plans,  such  as 
that  of  wrriting  down  the  unfamiliar 
wTords  on  a  slip  of  paper  and  studying 
them  over  at  the  end  of  the  day  or 
wreek.  Dr  Kerfoot,  of  Louisville, 
who  cannot  complain  of  a  bad  mem- 
ory, used  this  plan  in  his  study  of 

I  Hebrew.  Others  put  a  dot  or  dash 
by  the  side  of  every  word  wdiose 
meaning  they  seek  in  the  dictionary, 
and  then,  in  turning  the  leaves,  they 
notice  especially  the  wTords  that  are 
thus  marked.  It  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  a  student  ought  to  study  with 
care  all  that  is  said  about  a  word 
which  he  has  occasion  to  look  up  in  a 
dictionary  which  he  is  prepared  to  use. 
It  will  be  sufficient  for  beginners  to 
notice  what  is  said  in  the  appended 
vocabularies,  prepared  for  their  special 
use,  but  one  who  has  come  to  the  use 
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of  a  dictionary  should,  by  all  means, 
study  everything  that  is  said  about 
the  meaning  and  use  of  a  word,  first 
noticing  the  original  idea,  then  the 
various  derived  and  figurative  mean- 
ings, and  lastly,  the  constructions  in 
which  it  is  used.  The  very  examples 
which  are  given  in  every  good  dic- 
tionary to  illustrate  the  use  should 
often  be  examined.  A  whole  col- 
umn— two,  three,  or  more,  should  be 
carefully  studied  by  the  advanced  stu- 
dent, all  about  one  word.  When  the 
word  is  one  that  has  been  met  with 
before,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  pause  a 
second  and  endeavor  to  recall  all  that 
is  possible  about  it  before  consulting 
the  dictionary.  This  will  strengthen 
the  power  to  recall.  Words  should 
also  be  studied  by  comparison  and 
contrast  with  each  other.  Synonyms 
should  be  classed  together  in  the  mind 
as  far  as  possible,  and  those  almost 
synonymous  with  the  prevailing  dif- 
ferences noted.  Familiarity  with 
words  ought  to  be  such  that  we  asso- 
ciate with  them  not  the  corresponding 
English  equivalents,  but  the  concrete 
objects  or  abstract  ideas  which  they 
represent.  As  fast  as  we  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  Latin  the  English 
ought  to  be  put  aside,  so  that  we  may 
read  simply  Latin  words,  and,  in  do- 
ing so,  think  Latin  thoughts,  without 
the  intermixture  of  English. 

But  this  leads  to  the  consideration 
of  the  proper  way  of  reading  Latin. 
And  here,  first  of  all,  a  word  ought  to 
be  said  on  the  question  of  pronuncia- 
tion. This  is  not  by  any  means  a 
matter  of  indifference  or  of  little  con- 
sequence.    It  is  of  great  importance 
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j  that  those  who  are  working  together 
!  in  the  same  class  should  have  some 
definite  system  of  pronunciation.  If, 
then,  any  system  at  all,  why  not  one 
which  approaches  at  least  near  to  that 
which  was  used  by  the  ancients  them- 
selves? Does  not  the  pronunciation 
belong  to  the  very  genius  of  a  lan- 
guage? Ought  not  that  to  be  given 
to  the  Latin  which  is  accorded  to  other 
languages,  viz.,  that  its  pronunciation 
j  be  respected  so  far  as  we  know  what 
it  was?  Great  pains  are  taken  with 
.  that  of  the  German,  French  and  other 
modern  languages,  and  if  one  is  to  be 
mentioned  from  ancient  times,  the 
Hebrew  or  even  the  more  ancient 
Assyrian  can  be  cited  as  cases  in  which 
the  ancient,  distinctive  pronunciation 
is  preserved  by  modern  scholars.  Why 
not  respect  that  of  Latin?  It  is,  to 
say  the  least,  quite  unscientific  to  af- 
flict a  language  with  the  peculiar, 
unsystematic  pronunciation  of  an- 
other language,  as  we  do  when  we 
read  Latin  according  to  the  English 
method.  The  drift  of  opinion  on  the 
subject  can  very  easily  be  seen  by  no- 
ticing the  large  number  of  the  very 
best  institutions  of  the  country,  which 
j  use  the  Roman  or  continental  method. 

The  following  list  (furnished  by  a 
j  friend  who  has  had  special  opportuni- 
j  ties  for  knowing)  will  show  what 
|  grade  of  institutions  countenance 
j  these:  Johns  Hopkins,  Yale,  Harvard, 
I  Brown,  Washington,  Lee,  University 
of  Virginia  and  many  others  of  vari- 
ous grades. 

The  Germans  pronounce  according 
i  to  their  own  language,  but  that  is  be- 
cause   their   mother-tongue   has  so 
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nearly  the  same  pronunciation.  There  I 
is  a  vast  difference  between  reading 
and  translating  a  language.   The  two  | 
are  practically  often  confounded.    It  ! 
is  by  no  means  too  much    to  say  j 
that  a  mere  process  of  oral  translation 
into  one's  mother-tongue  never  does 
and  can  never  do  the  original  com-  j 
plete  justice.    The  language  must  be  j 
understood  as  it  is,  without  transla-  ! 
tion,  in  order  to  be  fully  appreciated.  ! 
This  is  the  only  proper  way  in  which 
to  read  a  language,  and  this  should 
be  the  aim  and  method  of  every  ear-  | 
nest  student  of  Latin.    If,  in  the  be- 
ginning, the  sentences   are  studied  J 
very  thoroughly  and  read  over  very  j 
frequently,  the  student  will  find  that 
they  yield  their  thought  directly  to 
his  mind  without  the  intervention  of 
any  English  words.     He  will  keep  up  ! 
the  practice  of  repetition  as  he  goes 
from  shorter  to  longer  sentences,  until  i 
he  finds  that  long,  connected  sentences  ' 
give  a  clear  meaning  as  he  reads  with-  | 
out  translating.     He  ought  to  avoid 
with  care  the  bad  habit  so  usual 
among  students  of  picking  out  the 
words  in  the  sentence  heie  and  there 
to  suit  the  English  order.     This  is 
simply  a  mixing  up  of  Latin  and 
English  syntax  in  a  very  awkward 
way.     Let  the  author  say  what  he 
will  in  his  own  words  and  in  his  own  j 
order  of  thought.    A  man  cannot  re-  j 
gard  himself  as  master  of  a  language 
so  long  as  he  is  compelled  to  change 
the  natural  order  in  the  sentence  or  to 
substitute  English  words  in  Order  to 
get  the  sense.    It  will  be  important 
to  read  many  times  the  same  passages 
in  the  effort  to  acquire  this  skill.  1 


With  each  repetition  the  thought  will 
come  more  accurately  and  more 
promptly,  and  the  pleasure  of  reading 
increases  in  the  same  proportion. 
This  repetition  is  precisely  what  the 
average  student  does  not  fancy.  He 
wishes  to  be  able  to  translate  the  pas- 
sage tolerably  well  in  the  class,  so  as 
to  get  a  good  mark.  In  other  words, 
he  does  only  that  which,  by  his  plans 
and  aims  with  regard  to  Latin,  he 
feels  compelled  to  do.  This  much 
needed  patient  work,  however,  if  reso- 
lutely begun  and  persisted  in,  soon 
becomes  pleasant  and,  in  the  highest 
sense,  profitable. 

It  is  also  a  great  advantage  to  read 
much  aloud.  This  helps  to  make 
one's  pronunciation  accurate  and 
gives  occasion  to  bring  out  the  ex- 
act thought  of  the  writer  by  the  ex- 
pression of  the  voice,  which,  in  turn, 
impresses  the  thought  upon  the  mind 
of  the  reader  and  gives  him  the  pow- 
er to  render  the  original  in  such  a 
way  as  to  be  comprehended  by  those 
who  may  listen. 

The  habit  of  memorizing  passages 
of  prose  or  short  poems,  does  a  great 
deal  towards  bringing  the  language 
home  to  us  with  its  power  and 
charm,  and  adds  much  to  our  mas- 
tery over  it.  The  mind,  in  this  way, 
grows  accustomed  to  the  words  and 
construction,  and  is  taught  to  think 
in  the  original  to  just  that  extent.  If 
this  exercise  is  extensive  enough, 
covering  many  pages  and  much  time, 
it  will  enable  the  mind  to  frame  sen- 
tences promptly  in  Latin  as  the  ex- 
pression of  its  own  thoughts.  This 
is  a  practice  which  is  much  prized  in 
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the  German  schools.  The  professor 
of  Latin  in  the  University  of  Leipzig 
has  often  expressed  his  surprise  that 
it  is  so  neglected  in  America!  On  ex- 
aminations for  degrees  in  Latin  he 
invariably  asks  the  candidate  to  re- 
peat, in  the  original,  some  one  of  the 
cdes  of  Horace. 

The  most  perfect  mastery  over  a 
language  can  not  be  acquired  when 
the  thoughts  are  allowed  to  flow  most 
of  the  time  in  the  channels  of  some 
other  language.  It  would  be  very 
difficult,  however,  to  make  an  ar- 
rangement by  which,  in  our  schools 
and  colleges,  the  Latin  should  be  the 
principle  means  of  communication 
and  the  medium  through  which  all 
studies  should  be  carried  on.  We 
would  then  be  compelled  to  have 


arithmetics,  geographies,  histories 
and  sciences,' etc.,  all  written  in  Lat- 
in. This  is,  of  course,  impossible; 
but  it  remains  true  that  the  more 
nearly  we  confine  our  minds  to  a  lan- 
guage, to  the  exclusion  of  all  others, 
the  easier  and  more  complete  will  be 
the  acquisition  of  the  language. 
Many  go  to  Germany  to  learn  Ger- 
man, and,  though  they  stay  there  two 
or  three  years,  do  not  master  the  lan- 
guage, because  they  spend  a  large 
pait  of  their  time  talking  their 
mother  tongue. 

If  these  few  hints  serve  to  assist 
or  stimulate  any  one  in  the  study  of 
an  important  subject,  the  writer  will 
be  amply  repaid  for  the  time  spent  in 
writing. 

G.  W.  Manly. 
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When  we  think  of  our  great  in- 
ventors, and  hear  the  clicking  of  the 
telegraph  instrument,  and  note  its 
marvelous  utility;  the  rushing  loco- 
motive and  the  plowing  steamboat; 
the  vast  improvements  in  all  machin- 
ery; the  unlimited  power  of  steam 
harnessed,  and  its  force  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  industries  of  the  coun- 
try, we  are  apt  to  think  that  the  19th 
century  is  the  age  of  inventions. 

To  some  who  note  the  long  strides 
which  science  has  made  from  the 
darkness  and  chains  of  bigotry  and 
intolerance  to  the  light  and  liberty 
which  broadened  thought  made  pos- 


sible, it  is  the  scientific  age.  But  to 
men  looking  back  two  or  three  hun- 
dred years  hence  upon  this  century, 
it  will  appear  in  the  light  of  history 
not  inventive — not  scientific — but  r&* 
mantic. 

Social  upheavals  and  great  revolu- 
tions, bring  to  our  view  flashes  of 
,  genius  and  daring;  men  who  think 
themselves  children  of  destiny,  and 
who  believe  that  the  common  laws 
which  control  men's  actions  do  not 
apply  to  them.  The  history  of  the 
19th  century,  in  the  light  of  such 
characters  as  these,  has  a  romantic  as- 
pect.   Napoleon,  with  his  star  lead- 
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ing  him  to  victory  after  victory,  and 
leaving  him  when  his  star  had  set  at 
Waterloo,  leading  his  horse  aimlessly 
from    the    "  king  -  making  "    field,  ! 
dazed  and  stunned  by  the  fall — "the  j 
mighty  somnambulist  of  a  vanished 
dream"     The  history  of  all  Napo-  j 
leon's  wars  is.  romantic.    The  char- 
acter of  his  Marshals — Murat,  with  j 
his  waving  plume  and  chivalric  bear-  | 
ing;   Ney,  the  dashing  hero  of  the 
famous  retreat  from  Moscow7,  and  the 
very  spirit  of  the  French  soldier  and 
his  blind  devotion  to  his  chief,  all 
blended  in  history,  give  a  weird  and  j 
romantic    coloring    to  Napoleon's 
wars. 

It  is  so  with  our  own  struggle  for  in- 
dependence.  William  Gil  more  Simms 
found  tut  little  trouble  in  weav- 
ing his  romances  around  the  lives  of 
the  leaders  in  that  struggle,  and  our 
late  war  developed  none  the  less  the 
same  romantic  spirit.  Sheridan, 
Kilpatrick  and  Hancock,  of  the 
Northern  army;  Stuart,  Hampton, 
Mosby  and  Ashton,  are  the  romantic 
names  which  have  come  to  us  from 
thp.t  conflict.  The  Stuart,  Hampton 
Mosby,  of  "  Mohun,"  were  not  crea- 
tures of  John  Esten  Cooke's  imagin- 
ation, but  lived  and  fought  the  war  j 
for  Southern  rights  with  that  roman- 
tic valor  which  history  attests.  Nor  ! 
was  it  a  staid  and  common  spirit 
which  fired  Kosciusko  in  his  struggle 
for  Polish  liberty. 

The  lives  of  such  men  as  these 
enliven  the  dull  course  of  history. 
To  be  mentioned  with  them  is  he  of 
wThom  we  wish  to  speak,  the  epic 
hero  of  Italian  unity — Guiseppe  Gar- 


ibaldi. In  the  gallery  of  romantic 
characters  he  deserves  the  largest 
space,  for  his  whole  life  was  a  drama. 
From  the  black-eyed,  restless  sailor- 
boy  to  the  most  worshipped  man  of 
Italy,  he  was  the  same  passionate  and 
impetuous  lover  of  freedom.  He  was 
its  apostle  wherever  he  went.  Espe- 
cially did  his  heart  bleed  under  the 
continued  wrongs  of  his  native  land. 
But  he  loved  liberty  for  liberty's  sake, 
and  he  led  the  Italian  troops  without 
thought  of  reward.  He  fought  not 
for  position  and  emolument.  His  love 
for  liberty  was  intuitive,  and  it  al- 
ways found  in  him  a  champion, 
whether  on  the  Pampas  of  South 
America  or  among  the  beautiful  val- 
leys and  snow-crowned  mountains  of 
his  own  country. 

In  order  to  appreciate  the  efforts  of 
this  man  in  behalf  of  Italian  Unit}7, 
we  must  have  some  idea  of  the  condi- 
tion of  that  country  when  he  took  up 
arms  in  her  behalf.     Italy  had  long 
been  enslaved.    Although  nature  had 
been  prodigal  and  unsparing  in  her 
I  gifts  of  beautiful  scenery  and  lofty 
mountains,  yet  she  had  not  given  her 
the  freedom  which  was  necessary  to 
their  enjoyment .  To  be  a  prisoner  in  a 
palace  is  as  galling  as  to  be  in  chains 
in  the  meanest  hut;  and  so  the  lofty 
I  Alps  and  the  sunny  clime,  which  ex- 
cite such  admiration  in  the  foreigner, 
!  did  not  fill  the  breast  of  tha  true  Ital- 
'  ian  with  joy.    He  could  not  stand 
upon  the  mighty  peaks,  capped  with 
i  perennial  snow,  and  glance  upon  the 
country  around  and  thank  God  that 
he  and  it  were  free.     He  could  not 
stand  as  "  Tell  on  his  native  hills" 
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and  cry  to  the  winds  around  him:  — 
"Blow  on;  this  is  the  land  of  lib- 
erty!" The  beauties  of  nature  on 
every  hand  only  awakened  a  greater 
longing  for  freedom. 

The  provinces  of  Piedmont  had 
once  been  the  heart  of  the  mighty 
Roman  Empire;  but,  after  its  fall, 
Italy  had  never  been  united  under 
one  government;  but  in  sympathy 
and  purpose  she  ivas  united,  and  she 
needed  but  a  man  to  kindle  the  flame 
and  she  would  be  united  in  action. 
That  man  came.  With  outstretched 
arms  the  people  welcomed  Garibaldi 
as  their  Savior. 

We  now  turn  to  give  a  brief  ac- 
count of  the  life  of  this  man,  whose 
place  in  Italian  history  is  similar  to 
Washington's  in  American  or  Al- 
fred's in  English  history.  He  was 
born  at  Nice,  and  always  cherished 
the  warmest  affection  for  his  native 
town,  and  exhibited  great  indignation 
when  it  was  ceded  by  Cavout  to 
France. 

The  ordinary  observer  would 
scarcely  have  noticed  anything  unu- 
sual or  striking  in  him  as  a  boy;  yet 
one  observing  closely  now  may  see  in 
the  reflex  light  of  his  subsequent 
achievements  some  of  the  germs  that 
afterwards  became  so  distinguished  in 
the  man.  His  father  was  a  sailor, 
and  Garibaldi  himself  at  an  early  age 
acquired  a  restless  desire  for  roving; 
and  a  great  part  of  his  early  manhood 
was  spent  in  this  perilous  occupation. 
His  love  for  the  sea  carried  him  to 
South  America.  He  found  that  part 
of  the  American  conrinent  struggling 
in  a  revolution,  the  smaller  states  try- 
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ing  to  throw  off  the  Brazilian  yoke. 
He  immediately  and  necessarily  en- 
listed on  the  side  of  the  weaker,  for 
their  condition  was  somewhat  similar 
to  that  of  his  own  country.  He  fought 
here  bravely  for  about  nine  months. 

The  rebellion  failing,  he  returned 
to  Italy  and  took  up  her  cause  with 
the  same  ardor  and  boldness  that  had 
characterized  his  course  in  South 
America.  The  people  of  Italy  were 
fully  ripe  for  the  revolution,  which 
he  began  to  preach.  Long  years  of 
servitude,  instead  of  quenching  the 
old  Roman  spirit,  had  embittered 
and  strengthened  it.  As  this  slavery 
grew  worse,  the  more  determined  it 
became;  and  it  was  growing  worse. 
Austria  still  hung  like  a  millstone 
around  her  neck.  The  church  had 
become  corrupt.  The  Bishop  of 
Rome,  forgetting  his  spiritual  mis- 
sion, lusted  after  worldly  power.  He 
established  himself  as  temporal  sov- 
ereign and  elevated  his  cardinals  into 
temporal  princes.  He  opposed  every 
effort  looking  towards  Italian  Unity. 
He  declared  Victor  Immannel  an  im- 
postor, and  when  Garibaldi  came  to 
Italy  he  found  the  people  ready  to 
strike  a  blow  for  their  own  freedom 
against  the  Church  and  Austria.  Sic- 
ily was  in  a  state  of  open  insurrec- 
tion. The  rest  of  Italy  openly  sym- 
pathized with  her  attempts  to  free 
herself  from  her  hated  king,  Ferdi- 
nand II.  But,  while  the  people  were 
willing  to  aid  her,  both  Victor  Im- 
mannel and  Cavout  hesitated  to  give 
her  the  aid  she  asked. 

But,  while  they  hesitated,  there 
was  one  who  had  come  to  the  conclu- 
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sion  that  he,  at  any  rate,  must  act — 
must  gather  around  him  those  who, 
like  himself,  would,  at  any  risk,  go 
to  the  aid  of  the  Sicilians  striving  to 
throw  off  a  hated  yoke.  This  was 
Garibaldi.  He  had  fought  heroically 
at  the  defense  of  Rome  in  1849,  an(^ 
the  people  had  confidence  in  him.  On 
the  6th  of  May,  accompanied  by 
about  one  thousand  followers,  he  left 
the  coast  of  Genoa  for  Sicily.  He 
landed  there  on  the  14th  of  May  and 
in  two  months  he  had  overthrown 
the  Neapolitan  Government. 

His  power  and  fame  increased  be- 
yond measure.  He  had  accomplished 
in  two  months  what  years  of  diplom- 
acy had  failed  to  do.  Troops  from 
all  parts  now  flocked  to  him.  He 
raised  the  cry :  4 '  Italy  and  Victor  Im- 
manuel  !  "  and  pressed  on  with  his 
increasing  army.  Although  all  the 
cabinets  of  Europe  frowned  at  his 
audacity,  he  was  determiued  to  take 
Naples  itself.  Victor  Immanuel  tried 
to  dissuade  him;  but,  with  Italy  be- 
hind him,  he  told  the  honest  king 
that  the  actual  state  of  Italy  com- 
pelled him  to  refuse  his  majesty. 
1  k  When,"  said  the  hero  of  the  Red 
Shirt,  ' '  I  shall  have  delivered  the 
population  from  the  yoke  which 
weights  them  down,  I  will  throw  my 
sword  at  your  feet,  and  will  then 
obey  you  the  rest  of  my  life." 

He  continued  his  march  against 
Naples,  and  on  the  7th  of  September 
it  was  evacuated.     He  entered  in  tri- 


umph- For  long  hours  he  received 
an  ovation  such  as  seldom  is  given 
any  other  man.  "And  when  late  in 
the  evening  it  was  announced  that, 
worn  out  with  fatigue  and  emotion 
he  had  retired  t6  rest,  a  sudden  quiet 
fell  upon  the  vast  crowds,  and  repeat- 
ing to  one  another:  '  Our  Father 
sleeps,1  they  dispersed  to  their  homes, 
their  right  hands  raised  above  their 
heads,  with  the  first  finger  alone  ex- 
tended, a  sign  expressive  of  the  cry 
reiterated  again  and  again  that  day: 
4  Italia  Una  \  "  '  This  was  the  be- 
ginning of  the  end.  The  rest  may 
be  told  in  a  few  words.  He  turned 
his  face  towards  Rome,  declaring  that 
Rome  should  be  the  capital  of  Unit- 
ed Italy  and  the  Alps  her  boundaries. 

When  this  had  been  accomplished 
and  Italy  had  begun  that  career  that 
all  Italians  of  to-day  are  so  proud  of, 
he  resigned  the  command  of  the  army 
and  retired  to  his  island  home  of  Ca- 
prera,  where  he  died  a  few  years  ago. 
It  can  almost  be  said  of  him  as  Ev- 
erett said  of  Washington,  that,  after 
having  emancipated  a  country,  he  re- 
signed its  crown  and  preferred  the 
retirement  of  domestic  life  to  the 
adoration  of  a  land  whose  liberties  he 
might  almost  be  said  to  have  creat- 
ed. His  countrymen  know  how  to 
rank  him  upon  glory's  page,  and  but 
to  mention  the  name  of  the  Hero  of 
the  Red  Shirt  to  an  Italian  is  to  fill 
his  lips  with  eulogies. 

John  E.  White. 
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A  MOTE  IN  THY  BROTHER'S  EYE. 


It  is  a  well-established  fact  that  the 
climate  of  the  South  is  unfavorable 
to  the  production  of  literary  genius. 
Some  unlearned  and  unsophisticated 
people,  sadly  behind  the  times,  may 
be  disposed  to  question  this  state- 
ment; they  may  say  that  the  scenery 
of  this  section  is  fully  as  favorable 
and  inspiring  to  writers — quite  as  ca- 
pable of  exciting  great  thoughts  in 
mighty  minds — as  that  of  any  New 
England  State.  They  may  be  even 
presumptuous  enough  to  compare  the 
blessings  that  we  have  received  from 
nature's  hands  with  those  of  any 
other  States.  Perhaps  they  will  sug- 
gest that  the  comparatively  small 
number  of  Southern  writers  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  we  have  never  paid  quite 
as  much  attention  to  the  art  of  letters 
as  have  our  neighbors. 

These  deluded  mortals  may  even 
go  so  far  in  their  unmitigated  igno- 
rance and  blind  stupidity  as  to  claim 
that  within  our  borders  literary  geni- 
us not  only  can  be,  but  has, 
already  been  fostered.  They  may 
mention  a  certain  Edgar  Poe,  who 
wrote  a  few  rhymes,  but  was  clearly 
proven  not  to  have  been  a  poet  at  all 
by  many  eminent  critics.  They  will 
probably  tell  yon  that,  though  this 
man  was  vilified  and  most  foully 
abused  during  life,  and  though  the 
vindictive  malice  of  his  enemies  did 
not  permit  him  to  rest  quietly  in  the 


grave,  but  pursued  him  even  there 
and  reviled  his  senseless  dust,  still 
his  fame  is  to-day  fresh  in  the  mem- 
ory of  his  countrymen,  while  the 
great  majority  of  his  defamers  have 
sunk  into  oblivion.  And,  by  the  way, 
there  are  in  the  history  of  literature 
many  things  which  are  difficult  to 
understand.  This  is  a  very  puzzling 
question — about  that  fellowT  Poe.  Of 
course  he  has  not  the  slightest  claims 
to  distinction  as  a  writer;  the  critics 
made  that  evident  long  ago  We 
turn  as  we  write  to  Mr.  Backus' 
sketch  of  American  literature.  One 
short  half  page  was  all  he  was 
thought  worthy  to  receive  of  that 
author's  valuable  space.  Subjoined 
we  find  this  comment:  "A  gambler 
and  a  drunkard,  he  wasted  his  genius 
and  threw  away  his  life."  Tell  us 
ye  critics,  learned  in  the  law,  why  it 
is  that,  in  the  face  of  such  weighty 
authority  from  eminent  men,  this 
fellow's  words  continue  to  be  read, 
while  those  of  N.  P.  Willis,  Fitz 
Greene  Halleck  and  others  lie  un- 
touched on  their  dusty  shelves  ?  If  he 
was  the  stupid,  drunken,  besotted 
wretch  which  we  are  told  he  was, 
why  have  "  The  Gold  Bug,"  "The 
Fall  of  the  House  of  Usher,"  and 
"  The  P>lack  Cat  "  been  carried  across 
the  ocean  into  so  many  strange  lanes 
and  translated  into  so  many  foreign 
tongues?  Why  is  it  that  "The  Ra- 
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ven  "  is  accounted  one  of  the  most 
precious  gems  of  poetry  in  existence  ? 
and  the  hearts  of  humanity  are  even 
to-day  thrilled  with  the  magic  chimes 
of  "The  Bells'1  and  the  exquisite 
melody  and  beauty  of  u  Sunabel 
Lee?  "  Why  is  it  that  the  eyes  of  so 
many  thousands  grow  dim  with  tears 
as  they  read  the  pathetic  tale  of  his 
life,  his  sufferings  and  his  death? 
The  verdict  of  History  is  just  being 
recorded  and  honor  awarded  to  whom 
honor  is  due.  Justice — tardy  Justice 
— comes  to  lay  her  chaplet  of  fame 
upon  the  coffin-lid  and  mingle  the 
laurel  crown  of  praise  with  the  snow-  j 
white  burial-wreath  of  immortelles 
when  the  heart  is  cold  and  still  for- 
ever that  would  have  beat  so  raptur- 
ously once  to  receive  them.  This  is 
the  solution  of  that  literary  puzzle. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  are 
sceptical  about  the  remark  made  at 
the  outset,  we  will  say  that  we  have 
the  statement  of  the  critics  for  what 
we  say,  and,  compared  to  their  opin- 
ions, the  judgment  of  the  great  read- 
ing public-at-large  is  valueless.  But 
we  ought  not  to  feel  bitter  or  resent- 
ful to  our  kind  neighbors  for  disabus- 
ing us  of  the  delusive  idea  that  we 
could  ever  hope  to  have  a  writer  or  a  j 
literature  of  our  own.  Indeed,  such 
a  spirit  as  this  would  indicate  the 
basest  ingratitude  on  our  part,  for  had 
it  not  been  for  their  timely  informa- 
tion  w  e  might  lie*,  ve  supposed  some  of 
our  men  and  women  worth}'  of  honor,  \ 
and  thus  we  are  saved  from  besto wing- 
undeserved  praise.  How  grateful  we 
ought  to  feel!  Moreover,  we  might 
in  time  have  grown  proud  of  those 


whom  we  thought  to  be  authors.  To 
be  proud  is  a  sin.  Again  we  are  under 
obligations  for  having  been  delivered 
from  the  folly  of  pride. 

But  the  kindness  of  our  friends  did 
not  stop  here.  That  would  not  have' 
helped  us  much.  To  be  sure  it  was 
not  very  consoling  to  know  that  wTe 
had  no  literature,  no  knowledge,  and 
so  recognizing:  this  thev  very  consid- 
erately  determined  to  furnish  us  with 
both.  There  were  a  good  many  cus- 
toms at  the  South,  a  good  many  insti- 
tutions among  us  which  it  was  thought 
ought  to  be  noticed,  and  as  our  brains 
were  unequal  to  the  performance  of 
the  task,  they  decided  to  perform  it 
for  us.  There  was  an  institution 
called  slavery.  Of  course  no  South- 
ern man  knew  enough  about  that  to 
tell  the  world  of  it.  Here  was  a  fine 
opportunity  for  some  eloquent  writer; 
but  the  account  of  one  who,  dwelling 
here,  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
subject  could  not  be  received.  Oh, 
no!  He  was  incompetent.  Someone 
living  in  another  country,  profoundly 
ignorant  of  the  subject  to  be  dis- 
cussed, must  tell  about  slavery.  This 
was  about  like  a  man,  after  a  five- 
minutes'  view  with  a  two-inch  spy- 
glass, attempting  to  write  a  geopraphy 
of  the  moon.  At  last  we  had  the 
picture  of  Southern  society  and  man- 
ners, drawn  in  a  most  peculiar  style, 
combining  the  lurid  elements  of  the 
dime  novel  and  the  sickly  moral  tone 
of  the  modern  Sunday-school  book, 
by  Mrs.  Stowe.  We  had  almost  for- 
gotten that '  we  'were  intruding:" 'on 
sacred  ground.  A  committee  'com- 
posed of  certain  of  the  learned  has  re- 
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cently  decided  that  this  thrilling  vol- 
ume is  one  of  the  world's  great  works 
and  is  entitled  to  a  place  alongside  of 
Dickens's  "David  Copperfield, " 
Thackeray's  "Vanity  Fair,"  and  Hu- 
go's "  Les  Miserables."  It  purports 
to  be  a  true  description  of  slavery  at 
the  South,  and  a  falser  claim  was 
never  preferred.  By  the  ignorant 
masses  it  was  received  as  entirely 
legitimate,  and  in  the  excited  condi- 
tion of  the  public  mind  its  sale  was 
immense  and  is  said  to  have  done 
more  than  any  other  one  thing  to 
bring  on  the  civil  war.  If  such  is  the 
case,  we  owe  to  this  lady  a  deeper 
debt  of  gratitude  than  we  can  ever 
hope  to  discharge. 

The  hero  of  this  novel  was  a  negro 
called  Uncle  Tom.  Of  him  it  is  suf- 
ficient to  say  that  the  world  has 
never  heard  of  but  one  other  exhibi- 
tion of  such  sublime  fortitude,  such 
meek  and  patient  endurance  of  injury 
and  wrong;  and  that  was  displayed 
well  nigh  two  thousand  years  ago  in 
the  judgment  hall  of  Pontius  Pilate. 
The  lady  cannot  be  critised  for  creat- 
ing a  perfect  charactar.  That  is  the 
recognized  prerogative  of  the  writer 
who  endeavors  to  inculcate  in  the 
minds  of  men  any  great  moral  or  re- 
ligious principle;  but  he  must  not  do 
it  at  the  expense  of  truth.  He  has 
no  right  to  desribe  people  otherwise 
than  as  they  are  when  he  attempts  to 
tell  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  a 
country.  It  was  ridiculous  to  claim 
that  such  a  book  was  a  true  delinea- 
tion of  slavery.  As  well  might  Gin- 
nis'  "  Household  Tales  "  profess  to  be 
a  description  of  social  life  in  Germany. 


This  class  of  literature,  which  is 
not  Southern,  though  of  the  South, 
is  not  represented  by  this  book  alone. 
It  has  found  an  able  exponent  in  Al- 
bion   W.    Tourgee's    "Fool's  Er- 
rand,"   which    rivals    it   in  false- 
hood   and    misrepresentation,  and 
we  believe   the  same  spirit  which 
prompted  the  one  displayed  with  all 
its  pristine  malignity  in  the  other, 
and  both  are  ably  supplemented  by 
the  statesman-like  utterances  of  John 
!  J.  Ingalls  and  of  that  polished  Chris- 
tian soldier,  William  T.  Sherman. 
These  gentlemen  talk  much  of  the 
I  suppression  of  the  negro  vote;  but  the 
!  long-suffering   public,    upon  whom 
|  their  articles  have  been  so  unceas- 
j  ingly  inflicted,  have  expressed  a  hearty 
regret  that  the  efforts  have  not  been 
directed   toward  the  suppression  of 
|  such  contributions  as  we  read  in  the 
i  North  American  Review  from  men  of 
this  stripe  instead  of  the  negro  vote. 
Gen.  Sherman's  article  might  some 
time  call  for  a  reply,  and  we  would 
suggest  as  a  title,  by  way  of  a  con- 
trast to  "Old  Shady:  with  a  Moral," 
Old  Sherman,  without  Morals. 

However  much  we  must  regret  the 
heavy  losses  which  the  late  war  en- 
|  tailed  upon  us,  viewing  it  from  a  lit- 
■  erary  standpoint  alone,  we  acknowl- 
edge tha   we  were  benefited  at  least 
indirectly    by    the   struggle,   for  it 
|  brought  forward  a  number  of  promi- 
nent writers.  They  found  in  the  stir- 
ring events,  from  '61  to  '65  and  the 
years  succeeding,  a  wide  field  for  ex- 
ercising their  talents.  That  the  South 
had  done  little  before  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  letters  we  are  free  to  confess, 
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but  it  is  equally  true  that  it  was  ! 
owing  rather  to  the  lack  of  inclina-  j 
tion  than  to  want  of  capacity.  Man  ! 
is  so  constituted  that  in  nine  cases  J 
out  of  ten  he  will  do  only  what  is 
imperatively  necessary.  The  average 
Southerner,  possessed  of  all  things 
requisite  to  render  his  life  an  easy 
one,  had  no  stimulus,  no  incentive  to 
engage  in  literary  pursuits,  and  so 
paid  very  little  attention  to  them. 
But  at  the  close  of  the  war  the  estab- 
lished order  of  things  was  materially 
altered.  lie  no  longer  had  unlimited 
means  at  his  command  and  instead  of 
writing  occasionally  for  amusement, 
when  he  saw  starvation  staring  him 
in  the  face,  began  to  write  as  a  mat- 
ter of  meat  and  bread.  And  as  the 
pen  was  instrumental  in  causing  the 
late  war,  so  the  same  agency  was 
equally  instrumental  in  removing 
many  of  its  hostile  effects.  The  world 
knew  nothing  about  the  character 
of  our  people.  Most  of  the  knowl- 
edge which  we  obtain,  the  opinions 
that  we  form  of  other  countries,  is  ac- 
quired by  the  perusal  of  books  written 
about  them.  We  had  written  noth- 
ing, and  others  were  able  to  judge 
us  by  no  means  except  such  as  was 
furnished  by  authors  like  Mrs.  Stowe. 
So  we  were  considered  a  nation  of 
semi-barbarians,  upholding  slavery  in 
its  vilest  form,  and  this  impression 
remained  uncorrected  until  the  South, 
speaking  for  herself,  proved  how  foul 
was  the  slander.  It  was  shown  that 
slavery,  though  essentially  wrong, 
was  not  without  redeeming  features. 
The  work  of  Joel  Chandler  Harris  on 
this  line  cannot   be  overestimated. 


His  tales  of  "Brer  Fox"  and  "Brer 
Rabbit,"  as  literary  productions,  alone 
entitle  him  to  a  high  place  among  our 
humorists  and  story-tellers.  They 
recall  to  the  mind  many  an  exciting 
hour  spent  in  "Ole  Mammy's"  cabin, 
where  the  children  were  gathered  to- 
gether around  the  fire,  listening  with 
bated  breath  to  the  thrilling  tale  of 
haunted  house  or  dire  visions  of 
ghosts  seen  by  the  belated  traveller 
in  some  deserted  grave-yard.  They 
revive  old  memories  of  happy  gam- 
bols with  the  negro  child  in  hay-field 
or  orchard.  Since  the  slaves  have 
been  freed,  these  things  have  been 
rendered  forever  impossible.  To  one 
who  remembers  -the  days  before  the 
war  nothing  can  be  more  natural  than 
the  little  boy's  childish  discussions 
with  Uncle  Remus.  But  in  these 
stories,  considered  only  as  such,  there 
lies  a  deeper  meaning.  It  is  a  protest 
against  the  false  position  which  we 
have  for  so  long  been  holding — a  vin- 
dication of  the  Southern  people  from 
the  calumnies  heaped  upon  them. 

We  find  the  strong  bond  of  affec- 
tion which  so  often  existed  between 
master  and  slave  exemplified  in  a 
beautiful  and  touching  manner  in  the 
sketches  of  Thomas  Nelson  Page. 
Though  young,  he  has  already  won 
for  himself  an  enviable  reputation, 
and  we  look  for  still  better  things  in 
the  future.  If,  as  many  hold,  the 
chief  aim  of  the  story-teller  is  to  in- 
terest and  please,  then  assuredly  he 
has  no  reason  to  be  dissatisfied  with 
the  success  which  has  attended  his 
efforts.  Who  of  us  has  ever  read 
"Mars  Chan"  and  not  felt  deeply 
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moved  as  he  drew  to  the  close?    How  j 
true  to  life  is  the  representation  of  the  i 
old  negro's  devotion  through  the  dif-  j 
ferent  scenes  and  events  of  his  career. 
How  tenderly  he  takes  his  master  up  j 
from  the  battle-field  and  sadly  carries  i 
him  home  where  the  family  is  gath- 
ered on  the  porch  eagerly  awaiting 
the  coming  of  him  whose  smile  is  to  j 
greet  them  no  more  on* earth  forever. 
With  what  simple  pathos  is  described  \ 
the  grief  of  the  aged  parents  and  of  j 
his  sweetheart,  Annie,  as  she  kneels  I 
beside  the  coffin  and  kisses  with  heart- 
broken tenderness  the  still,  cold  face 
within  !    In  all  these  sketches  we  find 
the  same  impressive   style,  which, 
whether  expressive  of  joy  or  sorrow,  j 
so  directly  enlists  our  sympathy  and 
so  strikingly  commands  our  attention.  I 

These  writers,  in  benefiting  them- 
selves have  benefited  us  also,  and  de-  j 
serve  our  respect  and  warmest  grati- 
tude.    But  what  shall  we  say  of  a 
recreant  to  principle — one  who  has  ; 
turned  his  back  upon  his  people  and 
forsaken  the  cause  which  he  once  de- 
fended ?    George  W.  Cable,  for  his 
own  self-aggrandizement,  has  truckled 
to  Northern  sentiments  and  pandered 
to  Northern  prejudices,  by  advocating 
wild  and  unsubstantial  theories  about 
the  negro.    When  "  Sieur  George" 
and  "Don  Joaquin"   first  appeared  j 
they  created  a  profound  sensation  in  | 
the  literary  circles.     They  disclosed  j 
to  us  a  comparatively  new  order  of  j 
beings  and  revealed  the  existence  of 
a  foreign  people  among  us.  Around 
the  Creoles  and  the  land  where  they 
dwell  Cable  threw  a  veil  of  romantic 
interest.     It  is  partly  to  the  novelty 
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of  his  subjects  that  his  popularity  is 
due.  And  happy  had  it  been  for  him 
had  he  been  content  to  confine  his 
treatment  of  the  negro  to  his  works 
of  fiction  ;  but  desirous  of  still  greater 
popularity  at  the  North,  he  published 
two  articles  entitled  "The  Silent 
South"  and  "The  Freedman's  Case 
in  Equity,"  in  which  he  advocated 
social  equality  between  the  races. 
Doubtless  they  are  well  written,  and 
his  false  doctrines  are  presented  in  a 
manner  highly  calculated  to  mislead 
one  not  familiar  with  the  truth.  Of 
course  his  action  excited  almost  uni- 
versal indignation,  and  finding  this 
climate  rather  too  warm  for  him,  he 
removed  to  Connecticut.  In  natural 
ability,  in  force  and  vigor  of  style,  we 
are  inclined  to  place  him  at  the  head 
of  his  contemporaries  at  the  South, 
and  his  culpability  is  thereby  rendered 
greater. 

Another  writer  who  deserves  special 
mention  is  Mrs.  Chandler,  nee  Amelia 
Rives.  We  do  not  propose  to  enter 
into  any  long  discussion  of  her  work. 
Her  longer  and  more  ambitious  pub- 
lications we  do  not  exactly  under- 
stand. The  criticism  that  has  been 
offered  upon  them  repeatedly  and 
which  would  seem  to  be  a  just  one, 
is  that  she  is  entirely  too  morbid,  over- 
strained and  unnatural.  This  proba- 
bly arises  from  extreme  youth  and 
unchecked  imagination.  It  is  true 
that  "Herod  and  Miriamne"  does  not 
describe  events  likely  to  occur  every 
day,  nor  is  it  clothed  in  altogether 
the  same  language  which  sane  people 
are  supposed  to  employ  in  conversa- 
tion.    The  oaths  contained  in  it  are 
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perfectly  shocking,  and  would  do 
honor,  or  rather  dishonor,  to  any  of 
Her  Majesty's  gallant  tars  who  sail 
the  briny  ocean.  There  never  was,  j 
so  far  as  our  knowledge  extends,  a 
couple  who  could  accomplish  the  per- 
fectly astounding  feat  of  kissing  each  j 
other  four  thousand  times  per  minute. 
We  have  consulted  several  who  have  | 
acquired  considerable  proficiency  in 
that  delightful  art,  and  they  inform 
us  that  such  a  thing  cannot  be  done. 
But,  though  Herod  is  inclined  to  be 
rather  careless  in  the  use  of  his  adjec- 
tives, and  though  Miriamne  is  rather 
more  affectionate  than  any  youth  ever 
having  experienced  the  decided  cool- 
ness which  marks  the  society  girl  of 
to-day  would  believe  possible,  still  it 
is  universally  admitted  that  her  trag- 
edy bears  strong  marks  of  uncommon  ! 
talents.  In  regard  to  the  redoubtable  j 
"Quick  or  the  Dead,"  we  need  not 
dwell.  It  has  become  a  pretty  famil- 
iar title  among  the  patrons  of  maga-  j 
zine  literature.  Indeed  we  know  none 
more  familiar,  unless  it  be  that  of  one 
of  the  numberless  parodies  which  this 
novel  called  forth,  such  as  "The  Rock 
or  the  Rye,"  "The  Trick  of  the 
Wed."  We  will  not  take  up  the  cud- 
gel; but  there  is  a  good  thought  in 
"The  Quick  or  the  Dead"  which  has 
not  been  sufficiently  noticed,  in  the 
general  storm  of  ridicule  and  abuse 
which  marked  its  first  appearance. 
It  is  the  expression  given  by  her  to 
the  doubt  which  so  frequently  arises 
in  the  mind  as  to  the  propriety  of  a 
second  marriage.  This  occurs  to  al- 
most every  one,  either  as  a  matter  of 
speculation  or  of  experience.  The 


question  must  frequently  arise,  and 
there  will  be  a  lingering  impression 
that  the  devotion  of  the  heart  is  still 
due  to  the  one  on  whom  was  bestowed 
the  first  and  earliest  love.  But  what- 
ever other  faults  there  may  be  in  it, 
still  it  has  never  been  called  dull  and 
no  one  ever  goes  to  sleep  over  it, 
which  is  more  than  the  Boston  critics 
can  claim  for  William  Dean  Howells 
or  Mr.  Henry  James  as  the  unfortu- 
nate readers  of  "The  Rise  of  Silas 
L,apham  "  and  "The  Bostonians"  can 
abundantly  testify.  And  though  the 
errors  in  "Herod and  Miriamne"  and 
"The  Quick  or  the  Dead"  may  be 
serious  ones,  the  true  merit  of  her 
shorter  sketches  cannot  be  denied,  the 
genuine  excellence  of  "A  Brother  to 
Dragons,"  the  simple  pathos  of  "Vir- 
ginia of  Virginia"  or  "Nurse  Crum- 
pett."  There  is  no  deep  insight  into 
the  characters  and  motives  of  men 
found  in  her  works.  They  are  the 
overflowings  of  a  strong,  passionate 
nature,  dictated,  as  it  were,  by  im- 
pulse rather  than  by  reason.  There 
is  in  her  shorter  works  none  of  that 
exhaustive  treatment  of  the  inward 
workings  of  the  mind,  so  much  of 
which  we  find  in  the  recent  realistic 
and  scientific  school  of  novelists;  no 
attempt  to  inculcate  any  abstract  prin- 
ciple of  psychology  or  metaphysics. 
One  would  do  well  to  let  her  works 
severely  alone  if  he  wishes  to  be 
taught  any  great  moral  truth.  But 
if  he  wishes  to  find  some  pleasant  re- 
laxation for  the  mind,  some  delight- 
ful employment  for  an  idle  hour,  we 
know  nothing  that  would  repay  him 
better  than  the  perusal  of  Amelia 
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Rives  Chandler's  sketches.  It  is  a 
matter  of  regret  that  she  should  have 
married  so  early;  for  with  women  the 
married  state  is  not  conducive  to  the 
development  of  genius.  It  is  an  old 
truth  that  Pegasus  does  not  work  well 
when  hitched  to  the  family  coach  and 
hampered  by  the  harness  of  household 
cares  and  duties.  What  the  future  of 
this  gifted  young  authoress  will  be  of 
course  no  one  can  tell.  Like  many 
others,  she  may  have  done  her  best 
work  in  these  first  compositions,  or 
there  may  be  yet  in  store  for  her  a 
career  which  shall  win  still  higher 
fame  and  send  her  name  abroad  into 
other  lands  where  hitherto  it  has  not 
been  mentioned.  Let  us  hope,  for 
the  sake  of  the  South,  that  the  latter 
may  be  the  case.  Certainly  she  has 
given  in  her  works  many  bright  indi- 
cations of  promise,  and  in  them  are 
contained  the  germs  of  great  posssi- 
bilities. 

And  now  we  cannot  close  this 
sketch  without  mentioning  one  who 


was,  in  many  respects,  the  most  char- 
acteristic of  all  our  Southern  writers; 
who,  not  many  months  ago,  dropped 
from  his  busy  fingers  the  pen  that  had 
for  so  many  years  been  wielded  tire- 
lessly for  the  glory  of  the  South ;  over 
whose  new-made  grave  our  people 
mourned  with  a  sincere  and  unosten- 
tious  grief,  and  who  left  behind  him 
with  those  who  knew  him  personally 
and  those  who  did  not,  except  through 
his  works,  that  sweet  and  lovely  mem- 
ory which  literally  blossoms  in  the 
dust.  And  as  long  as  the  traditions 
of  the  past  remain  fixed  in  the  hearts 
of  this  nation,  as  long  as  the  morning 
dew-drops  kiss  the  fragant  petals  of 
the  lilies  that  bloom  around  the  spot 
he  loved  so  well,  the  name  of  Paul 
H.  Hayne  will  continue  to  be  loved 
and  reverenced  among  us. 

"  His  life  was  gentle; 
The  elements  in  him  so  mixed 
That  nature  might  stand  up  and  say  to  all 

the  world: 
'  This  was  a  man! '  " 

Thomas  McDowell. 


EDUCATION  AND  WHAT  GIVES  US  THE  ADVANTAGE. 


All  nations  living  and  dead  have  or 
did  have  their  systems  of  education. 
The  most  aggressive  and  powerful  of 
the  ancient  nations  had  an  end  in 
view.  Many  of  them  partially  accom- 
plished their  object ;  some  utterly 
failed;  and  we,  standing  as  we  do 
above  them  all,  may  easily  glance 
at  the  panorama  and  profit  by  their 
successes  and   failures.     There  are 


two  general  divisions  of  education: 
the  active  and  the  passive,  and  these 
are  each  sub-divided. 

The  Chinese  have  a  passive  system. 
Theirs  is  familistic;  they  have  no  de- 
sire to  surpass  their  fathers,  and  glory 
in  their  genealogy. 

The  Hindoos  have  also  a  passive 
system.  The  caste  in  which  a  child 
is  born  determines  its  destinv  for  life. 
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The  education  of  the  ancient  Per- 
sians was  active  and  nationalistic. 
They  worshiped  the  god  of  light  and 
thought  the  more  of  this  world  they 
conquered  for  him  the  better  it  would 
be  for  them.  Thus  they  steered  for 
the  port  of  conquest.  They  taught 
the  youth  to  ' '  ride  the  horse,  tell  the 
truth  and  draw  the  bow,"  and  so 
long  as  they  adhered  to  these  prin- 
ciples they  were  invincible;  but  when 
the  youth  became  corrupt  and  their 
King,  although  able  to  lead  a  million 
men  to  war,  was  so  foolish  as  to  whip 
the  sea,  their  light  was  changed 
to  darkness  and  their  glory  forever 
faded. 

The  Egyptians  had  a  peculiar  idea. 
Immediately  after  death,  the  death 
court  was  held  and  if  it  was  decided 
that  the  individual's  life  had  been 
worthy  of  his  living  hereafter,  his 
body  was  embalmed  and  laid  in  the 
tomb  to  await  the  coming  again  of  the 
soul  to  take  it  to  dwell  in  "the  quiet 
kingdom  of  Amenti. ' '  This  wielded 
a  good  influence  upon  the  youth;  it 
actuated  them  to  emulate  the  lives 
of  the  most  worthy,  for  it  was  only 
they  who  were  enbalmed;  and,  accord- 
ing to  their  belief,  it  was  only  those 
who  were  embalmed  who  would  take 
a  part  in  the  future  Kingdom. 

The  Greeks  worshiped  the  beau- 
tiful, and  for  this  they  educated. 
They  believed  the  more  beautiful 
their  bodies  were,  the  more  they  were 
like  their  gods.  For  this  they  insti- 
tuted their  national  games.  The 
necessary  preparations  for  those 
games  made  the  body  strong  and 
agile,  gave  it  a  noble  carriage  and  a 


J  dignified  and  graceful  manner  of  ap- 
pearance. Thus  each  one  fashioned 
his  own  body  into  a  living,  divine, 
and  beautiful  statue  for  those  games 
where  the  nation  crowned  the  victor. 

The  Phoenicians  aimed  at  some- 
thing great,  but  of  all  others  made 
the  most  fatal  mistake.    They  said 
that  industry  must  conquer  nature  so 
j  far  as  it  limits  our  lives  in  the  three 
I  forms  of  food,  shelter,  and  clothing. 
I  To  overcome  these  completely  they 
j  must  overcome  all  lands  and  climates. 
I  Since  one  locality  compensates  for 
the  deficiencies  of  another,  commerce, 
they  thought,  would  aid  most  effect- 
ually in  this  conquest.    They  very 
naturally  sought  to  break  family  ties 
j  and  to  teach  the  youth  "to  leave  his 
j  home  and  brave  the  ocean.  "  They 
I  worshiped    the   fire    god  Moloch. 
I  Mothers  were  forced  to  stand  "with- 
out expressing  their  grief,  "  and  see 
their    children  laid    in  his  red-hot 
I  arms,  and  charred  in  his  fiery  bosom. 

This  was  a  most  effective  means  of 
!  destroying  all  parental  and  filial  love, 
I  and  producing  a  population  of  com- 
mercial adventurers. 

The  education  of  the  Romans  was 
active  and  exceedingly  practical. 
The  first  object  of  love  to  the  old  Ro- 
man was  Rome;  the  next,  individual 
freedom,  and  had  he  adhered  strictly 
I  to  these  principles,  I  see  no  reason 
why  Rome  should  not  still  be  stand- 
1  ing  in  her  pristine  glory — the  first 
city  of  the  world. 

Our '  advantages  over  all  these 
come  chiefly  through  the  Christian 
religion — through  the  discovery  of 
our    own    weakness — through  our 
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knowledge  of  an  omniscient,  oinnipre-  j 
sent  and  omnipotent  Being. 

Unlike  the  Chinese,  we  not  only  ! 
endeavor  to  equal,  but  surpass,  our  | 
forefathers.      Unlike   the  Hindoos, 
the  mountain  hovel  is  no  barrier  to  j 
the  White  House  of  the  capital.    Un-  j 
like  the  Egyptians,  we  know  that  jt  j 
matters  not  whether  the  Nile  has 
been  singing  its  requiem  to  the  mum- 
mies  for    thousands   of  years,    or  j 
whether  the  body  returned  to  dust 
soon  after  death,  all  will  have  a  like 
part  in  the  future  Kingdom.  While 
the  Persians  thought  the  more  of  this  I 
world  they  conqured,  the  more  they  | 
would  please  their  god,    we  know  j 
that  the  more  thoroughly  we  conquer  j 
ourselves  the  more   we  please  our  j 
God.    And  as  the  Gieek  thought  the 
more  beautiful  he  made  his  body  the  j 
more  he  was  like  his  god,  we  know  \ 
that  the  purer  we  make  our  thoughts  j 
and  the  more  beautiful  we  make  our  j 
souls,  even  though  as  pure  and  beau-  j 
tiful  as  a  snow-drop  in  the  ocean  of  j 
air,  the  more  we  will  be  like  onr  j 
God.    Unlike    Rome,  who  wielded  j 
her  tryannical  and    bloody  scepter  j 
over   the    world,   and  of  free   and  j 
noble  men  made  menial  slaves,  we 
open  our  doors  to  the  distressed  and  j 
oppressed  of  almost  every  land,  and  | 
of  slaves    make  free  men.     But  if  j 
those  whom  we  welcome  come  among  I 
us,  holding  and  practising  fiendish 
schemes  inculcated   in  their  former 
places  of  abode — schemes  which  are  1 
inimical  to  our  free  institutions — yes, 
when  these  become  so  reckless  as  to  ! 
throw  a  bomb  of  dynamite  into  Hay-  j 
market,  or  into  any  other  market,  it 


has  has  been  clearly  demonstrated 
that  they  are  then  elaborately  fash- 
ioning a  proficient  weapon,  whose 
centre  of  percussion  is  well  known  to 
the  goddess  of  liberty,  and  one  with 
which  she  knocks  the  heads  from 
their  anarchistical  shoulders,  without 
the  least  jar  to  her  holy  hands. 

While  the  Phoenicians  thought 
that,  in  order  to  made  fearless  adven- 
turers it  would  be  necessary  to  break 
all  family  ties,  we  know  that  the 
lines  of  steamships  which  carry  the 
traffic  and  travelers  of  every  land, 
upon  every  sea,  and  the  cables  which 
bind  continent  to  continent,  and 
over  which  knowledge  passes  at  light- 
ning speed  through  the  dark  regions 
of  the  ocean,  are  the  most  effective 
means  of  bringing  all  nations  of  the 
world  into  one  great  family  of  Chris- 
tian brotherhood. 

Our  education  is  individualistic, 
active,  and,  in  most  cases,  practical. 
The  fault  is  not  so  much  with  the 
system  as  with  many  invidr.als. 
This  is  an  age  of  specialists,  and,  in 
many  cases,  of  unnatural  develop- 
ment. To-day  a  large  number  of 
unprepared  young  men  madly  rush 
into  the  professions,  imagining,  in 
their  own  undeveloped  minds,  great 
structures  which  they  will  build  with 
such  rapidity  as  to  surprise  the 
world,  but  the  old  world  has  seen  so 
many  rise  and  so  many  fall  that  she 
is  no  longer  taken  by  surprise. 

If  any  of  us  are  building  air  castles 
I  am  of  the  opinion  that  if  we  ever 
hope  to  see  their  shoddy  walls  trans- 
muted into  solid  reality  we  had  bet- 
ter dig  through  the  soft  material  till 
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we  strike  a  stratum  of  solid  rock,  and  I  We  ought  to  become  skilled  in  the 
upon  it  lay  a  broad  foundation  upon  \  use  of  books,  because  "the  wisdom 

which  to  rear  a  structure  that  will  of  all  the  past  ages  is  recorded  in 

stand  firm  against  the  storms  of  criti-  them.1'    We  should  learn  what  men 

cism,  opposition  and  competition  of  have  been  doing,  for  fear  that  we 
the  world.                                         :  may  spend  all  of  our  lives  to  make 

The  savage  surrounded  by  the  for-  an  invention  or  a  discovery,  which 

ests,  the  deer  and  the  turkey,  pos-  became  obsolete  a  thousand  years  ago. 

sessing  his  bow,  and  a  skill  in  its  We  should  not  be  afraid  of  doing 

use,  his  wigwam  and  his  passions,  too  much.     "The  word  has  done  in- 

is  infinitely  more  happy,  has  a  higher  finitely  more  for  us  than  we  can  ever 

conception  of  life,    and   the  world  do  in  return." 

seems  longer  to  him  than  to  the  man  What  a  boon  it  is  to  live  in  this 

who  rushes  unprepared  into  law  and  age  of  the  nineteenth  century;  this 

does  little  more  than  sweeps  the  of-  glorious  age,  to  which  all  the  past 

fice  for  his  superiors,  or  into  medicine  ages  bow  their  venerable  heads  in 

and  reads  all  his  life  about  eyes  or  reverence,  acknowldging  it  the  supe- 

ears,  or  perhaps  the  diseases  of  chil-  rior  of  them  all,  and  more  still  to  be 

dien.  a  native  of  America,  the  country  of 

What  is  the  best  plan  for  acquiring  countries  and  hub  of  the  world.  Yet 

an  education?    And  why  should  we  to  be  without  an  education  now  is  to 

become  educated?  be  in  a  worse  condition  than  any  pes- 

If  we  really  wish  an  education  let  simist  has  ever  conceived  in  his  most 
us  remember  that  intermittent  and  gloomy  meditations.  Let  us  then 
spasmodic  effort  will  avail  but  little,  take  our  uncomely,  natural  selves, 
It  is  only  earnest  effort  and  steady  ap-  place  them  high,  make  of  them  "du- 
plication that  insure  success.  ideal  selves,"  then  go  to  work  with  all 

We  must  give  our  undivided  at-  our  soul,  mind  and  strength,  and, 

tention  to  our  work.     "Attention  is  with  the  abundant  means  which  God 

the  door  of  the  mind"   and  knowl-  has  placed  in  our  power,  to  bring 

edge  is  no  burglar;  she  has  never  about  the  desired  change.  Reinem- 
been  known  to  break  open  the  door  !  bering  that  we  can  live  here  but 

of  any  man's  mind  and  force  an  en-  once,  let  it  be  the  one  grand,  and 

trance.    On  the  contrary,  the  man  noble  effort  of  our  lives  to  leave  the 

must  open  the  door  of  his  own  accord  world  better  than  we  found  it. 

and  make  free  use  of  his  best  mother-  T.  S.  Sprinkle. 
wit  to  induce  her  to  enter  at  all. 
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"WANTED!" 


Many  articles  have  been  written 
on  the  wants  and  needs  of  Wake  For- 
est College.  Some  of  these  writers 
want  a  new  gymnasium  and  a  Profes- 
sor of  Physical  Culture;  others  want 
a  Biological  Laboratory.  The  Se- 
niors want  "Senior  Vacations;"  all 
of  us  want  a  week  for  Christmas.  But 
there  are  some  things  wanted  here 
which  have  not  been  considered, — at 
any  rate,  nothing  has  been  written 
concerning  them.  We  want  a  crowd 
of  handsome  young  men,  who  are 
good  gazers,  to  assemble  in  front  of 
the  entrance  to  Memorial  Hall  every 
Sunday  morning,  when  religious  ser- 
vices are  over,  and  gaze  in  wonder 
at  the  dispersing  congregation.  It 
need  not  be  said  that  the  entire  con- 
gregation is  usually  composed  of 
strangers,  who  cannot  be  seen  on  the 
streets  or  in  the  campus  oftener  than 
several  times  every  day,  and  those 
students  fond  of  beholding  startling 
and  wonderful  sights  cannot  afford  to 
miss  this  opportunity  of  seeing  a 
crowd  of  people  emerge  quietly  from 
a  door-way.  A  crowd  is  also  needed 
at  the  depot  when  the  mail  trains  ar- 
rive to  fling  discourteous  remarks  at 
the  passengers  and  make  rude  com- 
ments about  any  young  lady  who 
may  be  so  unfortunate  as  to  occupy 
a  seat  by  the  car  window.  A  large 
number  of  boisterous,  impolite  stu- 
dents should  be  stationed  at  every 
train,  to  "hack"  and  annoy  passen- 


gers, and  should  any  luckless  travel- 
ler thrust  his  head  from  the  car  win- 
dow, he  must,  of  course,  be  greeted 
with  a  chorus  of  sweet  sounds,  re- 
sembling the  brays  of  the  animal 
which  Balaam  rode.  The  reputation 
of  the  College  has  waned  for  the  lack 
of  such  behavior,  and  the  matter 
should  receive  immediate  attention. 

It  is  sincerely  hoped  that,  at  the 
next  public  reception,  a  number  of 
young  men  will  plant  themselves 
firmly  in  the  passages  connecting 
the  society  halls  with  the  library,  to 
prevent  ladies  passing  from  one  hall 
to  the  other.  Of  course  if  a  lady 
should  attempt  to  elbow  her  way 
through  this  crowd,  every  man  for 
politeness'  sake  is  expected  to  stand 
firm,  comment  on  her  appearance, 
and  puff  cigarette  smoke  as  fast  as 
possible.  These  worthy  sentinels 
might  render  their  stronghold  more 
impregnable  by  producing  a  dense 
fog  of  this  smoke,  taking  pains  to  di- 
rect an  occasional  puff  into  the  halls 
for  the  benefit  of  the  ladies.  Hereto- 
fore, as  everyone  knows,  this  matter 
has  been  neglected  and  consequently 
the  ladies  have  suffered  much  incor- 
venience  and  discomfort.  To  in- 
crease the  pleasure,  and  insure  the 
success  of  the  next  social  gathering, 
the  writer  suggests  that  a  band  of 
loafers  provide  themselves  writh  cigar- 
ettes, rudeness,  impoliteness  and  a  va- 
riety of  slang  expressions,  and  oceu- 
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py  these  passages  to  the  exclusion 
of  both  ladies  and  gentlemen.  Very 
choice,  expressive  exclamations  of 
slang,  for  the  occasion  can  be  pro- 
cured from  some  of  the  thoughtful 
and  more  refined  students,  who  play 
foot-ball  on  the  grounds  near  the  de- 
pot. The  students  rooming  in  the 
Dormitory  building  desire  to  be  dis- 
turbed as-  much  as  possible,  especi- 
ally during  study  hours.  In  order 
that  this  desire  may  be  gratified  the 
college  bell  should  be  rung  from  day- 
break to  midnight.  All  those  who 
have  of  late  experienced  such  pecu- 
liar delight  (?)  in  pulling  a  bell  rope 
are  earnestly  requested  to  continue 
their  occupation.  We  are  also  very 
anxious  that  a  number  of  meddle- 
some persons  of  the  town  should  or- 
ganize a  Newsmongers'  Asssociation, 
and  hold  secret  sessions  in  the  Gos- 
sip Exchange  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
vouring the  characters  of  wayward 
students  and  confirming  current  ru- 
mors, as  to  the  misdemeanor  and 
evil  conduct  of*  said  students.  In 
ventilating  the  record  of  some  stu- 
dents, the  amount  of  work  done  and 
the  talent  displayed  by  these  very 
useful  and  enterprising  individuals, 
have  been  wonderful.  Their  reports 
have  often  been  re//<?-able  and  very 
instructive.  We  suggest  that  for  the 
enlightenment  of  die  community 
they  adopt  for  their  official  organ, 
The  Newsmongers-  Gazette,  edited  by 
Paul  Pry  &  Tattler. 

The  Faciilt-y,  and  all  those  interested 
in  the  college,  are  desirous  that  good 
order  in  the  chapel  at  Senior  speak- 
ings, public  lectures,  and  other  exer- 


cises of  like  nature,  should  be  con- 
spicuous for  its  absence.  In  order  to 
create  a  sufficient  amount  of  disorder,  * 
to  make  such  occasions  unusually 
pleasant,  every  one  should  apply  him- 
self to  the  task.  I  have  noticed  that 
a  few  are  already  eminently  proficient 
in  the'  art  of  misbehavior.  The  zeal 
with  which  they  have  practised  this 
art,  and  the  wide  popularity  gained 
in  consequence,  induces  me  to  sug- 
gest thai;  all  of  us  follow  their  exam- 
ple. Some  of  these  young  Chester- 
fields, who  seem  to  have  been  inti- 
mately connected  with  his  Satanic 
Majesty  in  their  day  and  generation, 
have  made  themselves  very  agreeable 
on  several  occasions  by  disturbing  the 
speaker  and  at  least  half  the  audience. 
The  writer  offers  a  few  suggestions 
regarding  the  proper  manner  of  con- 
ducting one's  self  on  these  occasions: 
Wait  until  the  crowd  has  assembled 
and  the  speaker  has  begun  his  dis- 
course before  you  think  of  entering 
the  hall.  Then,  with  a  pair  of  crying 
shoes,  an  abundant  supply  of  peanuts, 
a  cane,  and  a  blustering  air  of  self- 
confidence,  walk  heavily  down  the 
aisle.  Be  slow  in  selecting  your  seat, 
and  before  sitting  down  look  over 
the  audience  to  see  who's  there  and 
stand  still  a  moment  to  let  everybody 
know  that  you  are  there.  This  being 
done,  you  have  made  a  fine  start. 
The  speaker  has  been  interrupted, 
the  attention  of  the  audience  divided, 
and  you  have  distinguished  yourself. 
Now  settle  down  and  proceed  to  busi- 
ness, remembering  that  yon  want  to 
make  the  occasion  pleasant  for  both 
audience  and  speaker.    Drop  your 
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cane  on  the  floor  several  times  and 
notice  the  pleasant  effect  produced  on 
the  audience.  Now  begin  with  your 
peanuts,  shelling  them  loud  enough 
to  disturb  every  one  in  your  vicinity; 
but  if  your  own  efforts  prove  futile, 
distribute  them  freely  among  your 
neighbors.  You  may  further x  enter- 
tain the  audience  by  trampling  the 
hulls  on  the  floor.  This  produces  a 
gentle,  crackling  sound,  extremely 
sweet  and  musical.  Those  desiring 
to  do  so  may  chew  tobacco.  The 
place  to  spit  is  on  the  floor,  but  be 
careful  not  to  spit  over  the  backs  of 
the  bench,  for  the  man  behind  you 
would  then  receive  the  honor  of  stain- 
ing the  floor  with  tobacco  juice.  If 
you  have  no  tobacco,  write  a  note  to 
some  friend  asking  him  for  a  chew. 
Only  a  dozen  persons  will  be  bothered 
to  pass  your  note  and  return  the  to- 
bacco. By  all  means  keep  up  a  chat- 
ter with  your  neighbors.  For  this 
whispering  conversation  is  inappro- 
priate unless  you  have  the  rare  gift 
of  whispering  loud  enough  to  be 
heard  across  the  hall.  It  is  always 
best  to  talk  out  loud,  but  a  slow 
grumbling  undertone  will  answer. 
Induce  about  fifty  others  to  join  you, 
so  that  a  noise  resembling  the  dull 
roar  of  a  cataract  will  be  heard.  Cer- 
tain young  ladies  are  expected  to  en- 
gage in  this  practice  and  then  com- 
plain of  the  general  misconduct  of 
the  students.  Should  any  one  be  so 
vile  as  to  wish  a  seat  near  the  rostrum 
and  proceed  thither  with  a  steady, 
measured  step,  about  fifty  boys,  who 
never  engage  in  any  practice  they  are 
ashamed  to  own,  are  needed  to  adjust 


the  stroke  of  their  shoe-heels  to  his 
tread,  and  begin  stamping  the  floor. 
The  enchanting  sound  resulting  will 
be  a  tramp!  tramp!  tramp!  tramp! 
reminding  one  of  a  mid-summer  night 
when  African  revivals  are  in  vogue. 
A  few  old  fogies  have  said  that  this 
practice  has  become  a  nuisance,  but  we 
all  know  that  such  ovations  are  often 
given  by  barbarian  assemblies,  and  this 
alone  shonld  be  sufficient  inducement 
for  college  students  to  do  likewise. 

If  any  one  is  so  unfortunate  as  to 
arrive  late,  it  is  of  supreme  impor- 
tance that  about  fifty  persons  look 
around  and  try  to  stare  him  out  of 
countenance. 

We  want  a  few  fellows  to  leave  the 
chapel  during  the  exercises,  slam  the 
door  as  they  go  out — in  cold  weather 
leave  it  open — and  dash  down  -the 
steps  like  a  drove  of  mules.  The 
musicians  of  the  gang  are  requested 
to  whistle,  in  the  meantime,  that 
tuneful,  plaintive,  soul-stirring  mel- 
ody, "Johnnie,  Get  Your  Hair  Cut." 
This  will  have  a  very  desirable  ef- 

!  feet  on  the  audience  and  speaker. 
Remember,  however/the  speaker  does 
not  speak  to  be  heard,  but  simply  to 
hear  himself  talk,  for  the  honor  of 

i  addressing  us  and  for  his  own  amuse- 

|  ment.  It  is  amusing — quite  amus- 
ing— to  speak  at  an  inattentive  audi- 
ence.    Therefore  pay  no  attention 

|  yourself,  and  use  every  means  to  dis- 
tract the  attention  of  others.  Cer- 

j  tain  weary  mortals  can  show  their 
respect  for  the  speaker  by  going  to 
sleep,  their  self-respect  being  shown 
of  course  by  leaving  the  mouth  open 
for  snoring  purposes.    Some  atten- 
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dants  on  church  here  need  to  bear 
this  in  mind.  And  this  also:  That 
several  young  men  are  in  demand  to 
wind  up  Waterbury  watches  in 
church  every  Sunday-  It  attracts  at- 
tention, you  see.  When  the  speaker 
has  finished,  it  is  customary  for  the 
audience  to  applaud.  It  is  rumored 
that  highly  refined  audiences  applaud 
by  clapping  the  hands,  but  this,  of 
course,  is  incorrect.  The  proper  way 
is  for  about  one-hundred  and  fifty 
stalwart  parties  to  make  a  desperate 
attact  on  the  floor,  pounding  it  with 
canes  and  shoe  heels.  The  cloud  of 
dust  raised  by  this  method  of  ap- 


plause purifies  the  air,  of  course, 
and  renders  the  occasion  more  pleas- 
ant. A  few  shrill  whistles  would 
add  much  to  the  pleasure  of  the  au- 
dience; especially  would  ladies  of 
nervous  temperament  enjoy  this. 
While  the  audience  is  retiring  from 
the  chapel,  a  goodly  number  of  gen- 
tlemen are  requested  to  block  up  the 
vestibule  so  that  no  disturbance  will 
arise  among  the.  noisy  fellows  while 
the  ladies  are  going  out. 

These  suggestions  have  been 
adopted  by  a  few  but  we  want  and 
need  more  to  follow  their  example. 


UNIVERSITY  EDUCATION. 


There  is  no  more  hopeful  sign  of 
progress  than  the  growth  among  us 
of  the  university  sentiment.  It  is 
just  begining  to  receive  expression 
among  Wake  Forest  students.  Its 
rise  may  be  due  in  part  to  the  recent 
location  near  it  in  the  largest  South- 
ern city  of  the  most  aggressive  univer- 
sity on  the  continent.  It  is  gratifying 
to  note  how  other  philanthropists  are 
following  the  example  of  Johns  Hop- 
kins, of  Baltimore ;  and  before  long 
the  country  will  begin  to  be  proud  of 
Sanford  University  and  Clark  Univer- 
sity, and  others  not  yet  designated. 
These  institutions,  with  their  ample 
means,  may  hope  to  compete  with 
the  best  universities  of  the  world. 
Indeed,  there  is  no  reason  why  Amer- 


ica should  not  furnish  as  thorough 
university  instruction  as  any  country; 
and  when  Christian  men  who  have 
means  come  to  see  that  in  a  free  gov- 
ernment such  instruction  must  be 
under  the  patronage  of  individuals  and 
not  of  the  state,  they  will  give  such 
endowment  to  universities  as  will  se- 
cure as  good  equipment  and  scholar- 
ship as  can  found  anywhere.  Ger- 
many has  done  the  world's  thinking 
long  enough.  The  conquest  of  phys- 
ical nature  and  the  experiment  of  a 
republican  form  of  government  have 
advanced  far  enough  in  the  United 
States  to  allow  the  diversion  of  our 
energies  to  scholarly  pursuits  wTith 
an  enthusiasm,  which  has  not  been 
possible  heretofore.    In  the  leisure, 
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which  must  accrue  as  our  wealth  in- 
creases, young  men  will  more  and 
more  devote  themselves  to  study,  and 
hence  there  will  be — should  be,  no 
lack  of  students  in  the  universities 
which  are  coining  to  be.  The  loca- 
tion among  us  of  institutions  conse- 
crated to  the  advance  of  human  knowl- 
edge will  refine  and  heighten  our 
whole  intellectual  life.  Here  is  a  pros- 
pect most  pleasing  to  contemplate. 

Meantime,  many  young  men  now 
in  college  should  avail  themselves  of 
the  universities  now  open  to  them. 
Time  wras  when  a  diploma  from  Wake 
Forest  College  was  a  passport  in  North 
Carolina,  among  Baptists  at  least,  to 
responsible  positions.  The  young 
men  who  hold  these  diplomas  are 
able  to  fill  responsible  positions.  It 
would  ill  beseem  the  present  writer  to 
disparage  the  certificates  given  by  his 
Alma  Mater.  But  the  impression 
that  said  diploma  was  the  last  achieve- 
ment of  devoted  scholarship  has  been 
far  too  general  among  the  young  men . 
The  very  high  esteem  in  which  the 
College  is  held  in  the  State  has  deep- 
ened that  impression.  I  doubt  not 
that  many  a  young  man  has  felt,  on 
graduation  day,  that  now  he  was  ed- 
ucated and  ready  to  "fight  the  battles 
of  life."  Graduation  was  the  fulfill- 
ment of  all  his  desire.  It  is  only 
speaking  simple  truth  to  say  that  the 
best  college  education  furnished  in 
the  country  is  only  a  preparation  for 


studies  which  ought  to  be  eagerly 
taken  up  by  many.  It  is  a  grievous 
error  to  assume  that  because  a  young 
man  has  graduated  at  a  good  college 
he  is  therefore  able  to  teach  Latin, 
Greek,  Mathematics,  Chemistry,  Nat- 
ural History, — what  not.  And  the 
time  is  rapidly  passing  when  such  as- 
sumption can  longer  be  made.  What 
college  graduate  is  really  master  of 
any  department?  The  day  is  comiug 
and  now  is  when,  if  we  would  hold 
our  ground  and  advance  upon  it,  we 

I  must  use  the  preparation  gained  at 

I  college  in  further  special  study  in  the 
line  of  our  pursuits  in  life.  Other 
men  are  doing  this,  and  their  number 
is  constantly  increasing.  We  must 
do  this.  A  college  education  gives 
us  eyes,  but  does  not  lead  us  into  the 

;  fields,  luminous  and  vast,  which  await 
our  study.    Colleges  are  true  to  their 

j  function  according  as  they  see  that 
their  work  is  preparatory,  and  dis- 

I  claim  the  prerogative  of  doing  final 
work. 

If  I  may  indulge  a  word  of  exhor- 
tation as  I  close  these  brief  sugges- 
tions, it  shall  be  this:  Prize  your  col  - 

j  lege  for  what  it  is,  not  for  what  it  is 
is  not;  make  it  a  stepping-stone  to 
higher  things,  and  be  assured,  there 
never  was  a  time  in  history  when 
richer  rewards  were  dispensed  than 

'  will  crown  your  wider  studies  now. 

Ed.  M.  Poteat  ('83.) 

'     New  Haven,  Conn.,  Nov.  12,  1SS8. 
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EDITORIAL. 


TEE  PRESIDENTIAL  ELECTION. 

Last  summer  the  Democratic  party, 
with  one  voice,  nominated  Mr.  Cleve- 
land to  succeed  himself  to  the  Presi- 
dency. He  had  administered  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  for  more 
than  three  years,  to  the  great  satis- 
faction of  those  who  had  promoted 
him  to  the  executive  chair.  His  rec- 
ord was  before  the  country.  There 
was  nothing  concealed  about  his  ad- 
ministration of  the  government.  His 
public  utterances  were  not  obscure; 
they  were  dignified  in  tone,  were 
given  forth  in  unmistakable  terms, 
and  had  a  ring  about  them  that  told 
of  his  candor  and  clear-sightedness 
and  his  devotion  to  the  public  good. 

The  unanimity  with  which  he  was 
nominated  by  the  party  in  power 
showed  that  they  enthusiastically  en- 
dorsed his  administration.  He  had 
maintained  peace  with  all  foreign  na- 
tions, imparted  dignity  and  tone  to 
our  own,  and  increased  respect  for  us 
abroad. 

His  attitude  toward  the  South  had 
been  such  that  we  had  begun  to  feel 
that  we  were  again  in  and  of  the 
Union.  The  "era  of  good  feeling" 
seemed  to  be  about  to  come  again 
upon  the  country.  He  was  beyond 
doubt  the  best  President  the  country 
had  had  since  the  time  of  Thomas 
Jefferson.    There  was  apparently  no 


good  reason  why  the  country  should 
desire  the  administration  to  change 
hands. 

The  contest  came  and  when  it  end- 
ed the  fiat  had  gone  forth  in  accord- 
ance with  which  a  change  takes  place 
next  March.  Mr.  Benjamin  Harri- 
son, of  Indiana,  will  then  be  inaugu- 
rated President  of  the  United  States. 
He  was  the  nominee  of  the  Republi- 
can party,  is  a  lawyer  of  good  ability, 
and  has  been  in  the  United  States 
Senate  one  term.  We  hope  Mr.  Har- 
rison will  be  wise  in  his  day;  be  Pres- 
ident of  the  whole  country,  and  look 
after  the  interests  of  the  agricultural 
South  as  well  as  those  of  the  manu- 
facturing North.  A  wise  adminis- 
tration of  the  government  by  him 
would  do  much  to  destroy  sectional- 
ism. The  opportunity  for  drawing 
the  sections  together  and  establishing 
a  bond  of  brotherhood  between  en- 
stranged  peoples  is  perhaps  better  now 
than  at  any  other  time  since  the  war. 
But  the  South  need  look  for  no  favors 
at  his  hands.  It  is  contrary  to  the  tra- 
ditions of  his  party.  We  thought  it 
better  for  the  present  Administration 
to  continue  in  power,  but  we  do  not 
expect  the  nation  to  go  down  in  one 
vortex  of  ruin  because  of  the  change. 
Mr.  Harrison  will  doubtless  act  well 
his  part  unless  he  allows  himself  to 
be  influenced  too  much  by  such  men 
as  Blaine,  Sherman  and  Foraker. 
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The  result  of  the  election  is  signi- 
ficant.    There  were  thoze  who  said 
that  there  was  no  issue  before  the  two  j 
great  parties,  utterly  ignoring  the  fact  | 
that  the  contest  was  being  waged  j 
upon  a  great  economic  question.  The 
man  who  made  that  question  an  issue 
in  the  campaign  went  down;  but  the  ] 
question  still  lives,  and  the  work  that  j 
has  been  done  lias  had  and  will  con- 
tinue to  have  an  influence  upon  the 
minds  of  the  American  people. 

The  Republican  party  declared  in 
its  platform  that  it  would  oppose  any 
reduction  whatever  of  the  tariff,  but 
before  the  election  took  place  they  j 
had  offered  a  bill  in  the  Senate  to 
make  a  reduction  almost  equal  to  that  j 
proposed  by  the  Mills  Bill.    This  was 
a  victory  for  Mr.  Cleveland  and  the  I 
Democracy.     The  public  mind  is  be-  j 
ing  educated  on  this  great  question  | 
and  party  leaders  must  yield  to  the  ! 
demands  of  the  people  or  they  will  be 
left  behind.     The  Democratic  doc- 
trine with  regard  to  it  is  too  sound  to  i 
fail;  it  will  live  and  must  ultimately  ; 
triumph. 

Some  thought  that  the  old  parties 
were  disintegrating;  that  certain  ele- 
ments in  each  would  soon  coalesce 
and  form  a  new  party — a  party  whose 
principles  would  call  forth  the  sup- 
port of   the  great  majority  of  the 
American  people.    There  was  much 
bluster  and  hurrah  in  the  early  part  j 
of  the  campaign,  but  when  the  tug  of  j 
war  came,  party  lines  were  clearly  j 
drawn.     There  was  little  sign  of  dis-  j 
integration.     Both  parties  live  and 
will  wage  many  a  conflict  yet. 

Many  reasons  have  been  assigned  I 


for  the  defeat  of  Mr.  Cleveland,  but 
no  man  knows  the  "causing  cause." 
The  tariff  was  clearly  the  main  issue 
in  the  campaign  We  can  conceive 
how  ignorance  of  the  real  merits  of 
the  question  on  the  part  of  voters 
could  make  a  decided  difference  in 
the  way  the  vote  was  cast. 

We  believe  the  campaign  was  large- 
ly a  measure  of  purses  Ignorance 
wrought  upon  by  money  may  have 
largely  influenced  the  result.  Boodle  is 
a  power  in  this  world.  This  may  not  be 
the  golden  age,  but  it  is  an  age  in  which 
gold  has  an  immense  power,  and  it 
was  largely  used  by  both  parties  in 
the  recent  election.  We  are  told  that 
a  Presidential  election  costs  this  coun- 
try $500,000,000.  Think  of  that.  It 
is  a  bad  state  of  affairs  in  a  Republic 
when  the  offices  are  controlled  and 
measures  carried  or  made  to  fail  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  Plutocrats  of  the 
land. 

Of  course  we  cannot  even  guess 
what  will  be  the  policy  of  the  incom- 
ing Administration,  backed  as  it  will 
be  by  a  Congress  of  like  political 
faith.  Will  the  party  that  advocates 
the  civil  service  demand  of  its  leader 
to  "turn  the  rascals  out"  to  make 
room  for  Republican  office-seekers,  or 
will  the  Executive  patronage  be  be- 
stowed according  to  the  principles  of 
the  civil  service?  What  will  be  done 
with  the  surplus?  How  about  pater- 
nal pedagogism?  Will  the  Congress 
reduce  the  tariff?  These  are  pertinent 
questions  just  now,  and  we  shall  watch 
with  interest  the  course  pursued  by 
the  new  Administration. 

C.  G.  W. 


Dec:,  iSS8.~\  EDITORIAL — " 

0  THE  GREAT." 


The  world  has  produced  but  few 
men  in  apposition  with  whose  names 
the  word  "Great  "  has  been  append- 
ed. Indeed,  if  it  may  be  used  to  de- 
scribe the  good  and  the  bad  as  well, 
no  other  word  more  appropriate  could 
have  been  employed  to  represent  Al- 
exander the  Great. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  in  this  short 
writing  to  give  even  an  outline  of  his 
disastrous  career,  but  simply  to  ex- 
press an  opinion  as  to  whether  he  de- 
serves the  praise  which  has  been 
heaped  so  indiscriminately  upon  him. 
No  one  will  hesitate  to  concede  that 
some  of  his  acts  resulted  in  good; 
but  the  question  is:  Did  the  means 
employed  justify  the  end  ?  A  man  is 
to  be  justified  or  condemned,  as  the 
case  may  be,  not  according  to  the  act 
itself,  but  according  to  the  motive 
which  prompted  him  to  the  action. 

Simply  because  a  man  is  great,  it 
does  not  necessarily  follow  that  he  is 
good;  but  this  is  the  conclusion  at 
which  many  seem  to  arrive,  and  es- 
pecially is  this  true  of  the  youth  of 
the  present  age — hence,  hero-wor- 
ship. In  fact,  there  is,  and  always 
has  been,  in  man,  so  far  as  we  have 
any  data  from  which  to  judge,  an  in- 
clination to  despise  the  weak  and 
worship  the  strong,  regardless  of  true 
merit. 

Alexander  the  Great  had  more  ad- 
mirers than  "Aristides  the  Just." 
With  the  ancients — and  the  same  is 
more  or  less  true  with  the  moderns — 
no  one  was  great  whose  hands  had 
not  been  dipped  in  human  gore.  Al- 
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exander  was,  and  is,  called  great — 
great  because  he  was  ambitious; 
great  because  he  was  strong;  great — 
pre-eminently  great — because  he  had 
been  able  to  inflict  more  wrong  and 
suffering  upon  defenseless  humanity 
than  any  enemy  of  mankind  who 
had  preceded  him.  Greatness  pur- 
chased at  the  price  of  human  blood 
and  human  misery  !  "  Injustice  pays 
itself  with  frightful,  compound  in- 
terest." 

His  whole  career  was  like  the  trail 
of  some  poisonous  vapor,  scattering 
in  its  course  the  seeds  of  disease  and 
death.  He  had  trampled  the  world 
under  his  feet  and  bound  it  together 
in  one  great  mass.  No  iron  chain 
or  tyrant's  hand  was  half  so  strong. 
His  yoke  was  more  galling  than  were 
Nero's  chains  or  Pharaoh's  bauds. 
He  was  ruthless,  ferocious,  ''drunk 
with  might." 

The  following  does  him  no  injus- 
tice: 

"  He  marched  to  the  watchword,  Vengeance! 
And  followed  the  captain,  Death! 
Born  of  deep  passion  or  malign  desire, 
He  roved  'mid  thunder-peals  and  clouds  of 
fire. 

Wild,  reckless  all,  save  that  some  power 
unknown 

Guides  each  blind  force  till  life  is  over- 
blown— 

Lost  in  vague  hollows  of  the  fathomless 
night." 

Pretty  much  the  same  might  be 
said  of  many  other  heroes,  who  flour- 
ished in  that  age  of  carnage  and 
blood.  The  whole  world  was  par- 
alyzed at  hearing  their  names,  and 
yet  all  the  "good"  adjectives  in  the 
English  language  are  employed  to 
paint  the  glory  (?)  which  their  lives 
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had  shed  upon  the  pages  of  its  his- 
tory. I  should  not  be  surprised  if 
this  open  inconsistency  has  been  the 
means  of  warping  and  distorting- 
full  many  a  youth's  conception  of 
true  heroism.  .Unconsciously,  he 
learns  to  admire  and  wishes  to  imi- 
tate such  characters,  not  because 
they  are  good,  but  because  of  the 
daring  spirit  which  they  displayed. 

Roman  "grandeur"  and  Grecian 
"glory"  would  lose  much  of  their 
charm  and  lustre,  with  the  school- 
boy, were  it  not  for  the  records  of 
such  lives  as  Alexanders  displayed 
upon  the  pages  of  their  histories.  It 
seems  to  be  a  peculiar  characteristic 
of  the  reading  world  to  prefer  to 
revel  in  the  bewildering  jungles  of 
delusions,  confusions,  falsehoods  and 
absurdities;  and  what  is  still  more 
peculiar,  to  admire  the  false  and  re- 
ject the  true. 

Mr.  Janes  is  my  authority  for  the 
following  definition  of  a  hero:  "A 
man  who  adopts  the  sublime  end 
of  the  highest  good  of  his  race  or 
nation,  and  pursues  it  amid  the  se- 
ductions of  pleasure,  and  the  threats 
of  power."  Measure  "The  Great" 
by  this  standard  and  draw  your  own 
conclusions.  S.  D.  S. 

PROGRESS  AND  A  WARNING. 

That  this  is  an  age  of  unprecedent- 
ed progress  no  one  will  be  so  stupid 
as  to  deny. 

In  no  departments  of  knowledge 
has  there  been  more  progress  or  a 
greater  number  of  startling  discove- 
ries made  than  in  the  sciences  of  zo- 


ology and  geology.  We  shall  confine 
our  remarks  chiefly  to  geology,  and 
will,  by  no  means,  attempt  to  discuss 
the  minutiae  of  this  science,  for  we 
well  know  how  rash  and  foolish  such 
an  attempt  would  be  for  one  who  has 
merely  taken  a  sip  and  tested  its  pal- 
atable qualities. 

A  few  centuries   ago   little  was 
known,  or  cared  to  be  known,  con- 
cerning the  formation  of  the  earth. 
Now,  what  is  it  that  is  not  known,  or 
in  some  way  explained?    The  field  is 
great  and  laborers  are  not  wanting. 
Numbers  of  wise  men  throughout 
Christendom  are  successfully  spending 
their  time,  talents,  and  means  in  geo- 
logical research.    The  sea  is  dredged, 
the  land  explored.    The  highest  sum- 
mits are  compassed,  craters  are  peeped 
into    and  explained.      Geyzers  are 
;  viewed  with  admiration   and  their 
;  overflow  is  understood.    We  think  we 
I  know  why  gold  is  in  veins,  and  from 
;  what  coal  was  formed,  and  give  rea- 
i  sons  for  its  degrees  of  hardness.  Of 
course  there  can  be  no  doubt(?)  how 
;  mountains  have  been  raised,  why  the 
ranges  are  generally  parallel  with  the 
nearest  coast  and  one  side  nearer  per- 
:  pendicular  than  the  other. 

We  divide  time  into  ages,  examine 
the  dip,  strike  and  texture  of  rocks 
and  tell  to  what  ages  they  belong. 
We  dig  into  the  hearts  of  the  tallest 
mountains  and  find  the  remains  of  an 
animalcule  probably  older  than  some 
of  the  planets.  We  use  the  spectro- 
scope, and  by  spectrum  analysis  dis- 
cover the  same  metals  in  the  sun  that 
are  in  the  earth,  thus  corroborating 
the  nebular  hypothesis. 
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Our  fields  of  research  are  as  deep 
as  the  ocean,  wide  as  the  world,  and 
high  as  the  heavens.  We  divide  the 
crust  of  the  earth  into  strata  (the  cen- 
tral portion  is  too  hot  to  fool  with 
yet  awhile),  lay  it  off  into  volumes, 
and  read  its  history  as  we  read  the 
chapters  in  our  bibles,  and  I  fear  with 
more  interest.  With  our  geological 
knowledge  we  read  the  first  chapter 
of  Genesis  with  an  understanding  that 
our  forefathers  would  have  thought 
absolutely  absurd,  and  hated  as  pro- 
foundly as  did  the  people  of  Northern 
Europe  the  Inquisition.  We  under- 
stand the  six  days  of  creation  to  be 
ages,  and  some  of  the  first,  millions  of 
years  in  length. 

The  Bible  is  the  most  wonderful 
of  books.  It  spoke  to  the  Israelites 
nearly  three  thousand  years  ago  in  a 
language  perfectly  consistent  with 
their  understanding.  It  speaks  to  us 
to-day  in  the  same  language,  and  is 
consistent  with  our  understanding:. 

It  cannot  be  successfully,  simply 
because  it  cannot  be  truthfully,  denied 
that  reading  certain  scieutifical  works 
to  a  very  great  extent  is,  under  all 
circumstances,  a  perfectly  harmless 
indulgence  for  all  young  students. 
We  have  known  some  bright  minds 
poisoned  to  a  considerable  extent,  and 
will  give  a  few  of  the  reasons: 

Some  young  men  who  are  in  deep 
earnest  go  to  college  with  the  inten- 
tion of  learning  everything  that  their 
minds  can  possibly  grasp  in  the  lim- 
ited time  they  intend  to  remain.  They 
determine  to  read  the  greatest  possible 
number  of  books  while  there,  of  which 
they  will  be  deprived  after  leaving. 


On  this  account  they  leave  their  old 
Bibles  at  home  or  in  their  trunks. 
They  have  a  great  thirst  for  knowl- 
edge; their  minds  are  plastic  and  ex- 
pansive. A  single  sentence  some- 
times frees  a  lofty  idea  that  seems  to 
have  been  incarcerated  for  years  and 
just  lacked  a  little  light  for  its  liber- 
ation, and  in  its  ecstacy  it  circum- 
navigates the  globe  a  dozen  times 
before  the  poor  fellow  can  control  it. 
After  a  few  such  experiences  the  mind 
is  eager  for  new  ideas,  and  devours 
them  with  avidity.  This  is  laudable 
in  itself,  but  pretty  soon  the  young 
man  finds  himself  reading  Huxley 
and  Darwin,  whose  works  are  tattooed 
with  biological  and  evolutionary  ideas, 
and  he  digests  them  in  large  numbers. 
This  probably  is  all  right;  but  if  he 
I  neglects  his  Bible  and  salts  them 
j  down  with  the  beautiful,  atheistic 
I  verses  of  Shelly,  or  some  other  infi- 
del, he  is  then  treading  dangerous 
ground,  and  ere  long  may  be  forced 
;  to  exclaim  with  this  poet — 

J  "Alas!  I  have  nor  hope  nor  health, 

Nor  peace  within,  nor  calm  around, 
Nor  that  content  surpassing  wealth 

The  sage  in  meditation  found, 
And  waked  with  inward  glory  crowned — 

Nor  fame,  nor  power,  nor  love,  nor  leisure. 
Others  I  see  whom  these  surround — 

Smiling  they  live,  and  call  life  pleasure; 

To  me  that  cup  has  been  dealt  in  another 
measure." 

We  have  heard  smart  young  men 
say,  "Well,  I  guess  I  shall  have  to 
lay  my  religion  aside  while  at  col- 
lege.1' Now  we  are  no  preacher,  but 
will  offer  no  apology  for  saying  that 
we  do  not  believe  that  any  young 
man  can  go  to  college  where  his  mind 
should  be  developed   more  rapidly 
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than  anywhere  else,  and  wholly  neg-  j  every  school-boy  understands  phe- 
leet  the  study  of  God's  Word  and  be  !  nomena  that  would  have  startled  the 
developed  into  a  symmetrical  gentle-  most  advanced  thinker  of  fifty  years 
man.  a§,'°-  It  is  a  potential  factor  in  devel- 
If  yon  wish  to  study  science  take,  oping  the  forces  and  carrying  on  the 
for  instance,  the  work  of  Gnizot,  and  great  purposes  of  onr  modern  civil- 
other  Christian  writers  on  religion  |  zation.  No  one  will  question  then 
and  science.  Or,  if  yon  read  only  the  dignity,  influence  or  importance 
Hnxley  and  Darwin,  preserve  yonr  of  journalism. 

mind  as  it  develops  with  the  conserv-  Now  one  word  about  the  fault, 

ing  power  of  the  Bible,  and  it  will  Editors   are    usually    good  natured 

benefit  you  here  and  hereafter.  men,  who  desire  to  produce  the  maxi- 

T.  S.  S.  mum  amount  of   happiness  in  the 
hearts  of  their  readers.    They  under- 

A  COMMON  FAULT  stand  -human  nature  well  too,  and 

  know  that  nothing  will  give  the  av- 

It  is  not  the  desire  of  the  writer  to  erage  mortal  more  pleasure  than  to 

find  or  magnify  faults.     In  fact  the  see  his  name  in  the  papers  embel- 

fault  of  which  we  would  speak  is  not  lished  by  the  honeyed  words  of  praise, 

a  great  one,  nor  is  it  very  injurious  in  Hence  the  shrewd,   far-sighted  and 

its  consequences;  but  it  is  exceed-  ambitious  editor  desiring  to  please 

ingly  common.     It  may  be  laid  to  his  reader  too  often  indulges  in  a 

the  charge  of  everybody  in  general  habit  which  does    violence   to  the 

and  newspaper  men  in  particular,  truth,  and  lowers    the  standard  of 

We  refer  to  the  habit  of  bestowing  journalism. 

extravagant  and '  unwarranted  praise  A  preacher  comes  to  town.  He 
upon  both  deserving  and  undeserv-  may  be  awkward  and  ugly;  his  views 
ing  persons.  The  press  is  the  great  may  be  erroneous  and  his  manner  un- 
conservator  of  manners  and  morals,  dignified,  his  logic  may  be  faulty  and 
It  crystalizes  and  furnishes  conven-  his  rhetoric  worse;  his  style  may  be 
ient  means  of  expression  to  what  is  dry  and  his  voice  unmusical;  it  mat- 
usually  termed  public  sentiment.  By  ters  not.  He  preaches  on  Sunday, 
it,  wrongs  are  righted,  and  rights  are  and  Monday's  paper  has  something 
vindicated.  Through  its  wholesome  ;  like  the  following:  "It  has  seldom 
and  powerful  influence  error  is  di-  been  our  happy  privilege  to  listen  to 
vested  of  its  every  deceptive  covering,  such  an  able  and  lucid  exposition  of 
and  truth,  heaven-born  and  eternal  scriptural '  truth  as  we  heard  y  ester- 
truth,  is  made  to  shine  in  its  native  day  from  the  eloquent  lips  of  Rev. 
strength  and  beauty.  Impelled  in  John  Smith,  D.  D.  For  more  than 
no  small  measure  by  the  power  of  an  hour  he  held  his  immense  audi- 
the  press,  human  progress  has  moved  euce  spell  bound  by  the  matchless 
steadily,  grandly  onward  until  to-day  charm, of  his  eloquence  and  the  per- 
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suasive  power  of  his  reasoning.    His  | 
gestures  were  graceful,  his  style  ani  ! 
mated  and  his  knowledge  of  scrip- 
ture profound." 

A  column  is  sometimes  written  in 
the  above  strain.  Nor  is  this  praise 
confined  to  preachers.  Political 
speakers  receive  a  double  share. 
Every  little  second  class  politician  is 
transformed  into  "a  silver-tongued 
orator"  before  whose  dazzling  elo- 
quence the  words  of  the  hoary  Nestor 
become  as  "sounding  biass  or  a  tink- 
ling cymbal."  Every  little  lecturer 
is  clothed  with  powers  of  speech  that 
would  have  shamed  Cicero  in  his 
most  exuberant  moments.  This 
hyper-laudatory  spirit  seems  to  have 
permeated  our  age.  Not  only  in 
journalism,  but  also  in  all  the  busi- 
ness and  social  relations  of  life  may  its 
insidious  influence  be  seen  and  felt. 

Now  what  is  the  result?  That  it 
is  harmful  cannot  be  questioned.  The 
press  as  an  agency  for  good  in  the 
development  and  expression  of  public 
opinion  and  in  the  formation  of  public 
character,  loses  much  of  its  dignity 
and  influence  when  it  stoops  thus  to 
flatter  the  vanity,  conceal  the  faults 
and  exaggerate  the  virtues  of  any 
class.  A  falsehood  is  always  wrong, 
and  it  has  certain  intrinsic  qualities 
which  stamp  its  identity  upon  it 
whether  its  mission  be  to  besmirch 
the  character  of  the  innocent  or  to 
flatter  the  conceit  of  the  vain.  Hence 
the  public  mind  soon  discovers  the 
insincerity  and  falsehood  in  the  lavish 
and  indiscriminate  praise  showered 
upon  all  classes,  and  words  truthful 
and  deserved  are  not  believed. 


We  are  glad  to  state  that  North 
Carolina  journalism  can  claim  papers 
that  scorn  to  indulge  in  the  silly  gush 
and  extravagant  praise  so  inimical  to 
the  true  spirit  and  success  of  journal- 
ism and  so  thoroughly  opposed  to  the 
principles  of  truth  and  justice.  Prom- 
inent among  these  is  the  Wilmington 
Star.  Boldly,  fearlessly,  ably,  truth- 
fully this  paper  has  ever  defended  the 
right  and  proclaimed  its  convictions, 
never  once  stooping  to  outrage  truth 
and  deceive  the  public  by  showering 
lavish  praise  on  men  and  movements 
that  deserved  it  not.  J.  B.  C. 


CEARLES  EGBERT  CRADDOCK. 


Since  the  discovery  that  George 
Eliot  was  a  feminine  nom  de  plume, 
nothing  has  stirred  the  literary  world 
more  than  the  announcement  that 
Charles  Egbert  Craddock  was  a  young 
lady  of  one  of  the  best  families  in 
Tennessee.  And  no  wonder.  Her 
writings  were  so  vigorous,  so  free 
from  that  affected  sentimentality 
which  usually  characterizes  feminine 
productions  that  the  critics  were 
amazed.  As  a  friend  has  said,  "It 
was  refreshing  to  find  an  intellectual 
woman  free  from  George  Eliot's 
haunting  spectre  of  despair  and  the 
morbid  wretchedness  of  Charlotte 
Bronte's  nervous  little  body;  to  see 
the  cheerfulness  and  vivacity  of  Jane 
Austin  and  Maria  Edge  worth  once 
more  united  to  genius  and  womanly 
tastes  and  feelings — to  Christian  faith, 
purity  and  goodness." 

Her  career  is  a  standing  witness  of 
the  truth  of  that  old  saying,  "night 
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brings  out  the  stars. ' '  Compelled  by 
losses  consequent  upon  the  war,  her 
father  gave  up  his  beautiful  home  at 
Murfreesboro,  Tennessee,  and  retired 
to  a  cottage  near  a  popular  summer 
resort  in  the  mountains  of  that  State. 
Here,  with  the  most  beautiful  moun- 
tain scenery  around  her  and  amidst 
those  vast  primeval  forests,  Miss  Mur- 
free  passed  her  girlhood  and  grew  up 
to  womanhood.  She  is  not,  and 
never  was,  a  student  of  nature  in  the 
sense  of  being  a  laborious  plodder 
after  its  secrets.  Her  knowledge  of 
them  seemed  almost  intuitive.  With 
her,  love  of  nature  was  inborn.  She 
breathed  in  the  air  begotten  by  the 
solitude  of  the  mountains  and  their 
impenetrable  fastnesses  until  it  be- 
came a  part  of  her  natural  atmos- 
phere. Her  whole  being  is  saturated 
with  it,  and  her  writings  show  that 
vivid  description,  that  realistic  repre- 
sentation and  perfect  portrayal  of 
mountain  life  and  character  that  can 
only  come  from  an  intense  love  and 
sympathy. 

As  we  linger  over  her  pages  we 
seem  to  see  the  vast  gloomy  moun- 
tains, with  their  great  " balds,"  loom- 
ing up  before  us,  the  mists  rising, 
falling,  the  shadows  coming,  growing, 
lengthening,  until  the  mountains  are 
covered  with  the  pall  of  night  and 
shut  off  from  the  world  below.  Again, 
we  hear  the  roar  of  artillery  and  the 
clash  of  arms  as  the  Storm  King  mar- 
shals his  forces  against  the  warring 
elements,  and  the  shrieking  wind  as 
it  howls  its  requiems  over  the  fallen 
giants  around  the  corner,  and  through 
the  crevises  of  the  mountain  huts. 


We  put  ourselves  in  the  place  of  the 
lonely,  silent  moutaineers,  sympath- 
ize with  them  in  their  solitude,  their 
love  of  the  freedom  of  the  mountains, 
their  surly  independence,  their  dis- 
trust and  disdain  for  the  valley  men, 
their  refusal  to  change  their  ways, 
and,  above  all,  in  their  belief  in  all. 
that  savors  of  the  miraculous.  To 
them  the  miracles  are  real  and  actual 
occurrences,  and  they  select  the  places 
where  they  think  Moses  and  Elijah 
abode  while  on  earth.  All  this,  and 
more,  we  glean  from  her  pages. 

Some  pronounce  her  works  dry  and 
uninteresting,  and  object  to  them  be- 
cause they  are  in  the  mountain  dia- 
lect. But  dialect  in  itself  is  no  crime, 
for  both  Scott  and  MacDonald  have 
employed  it.  Besides,  that  of  the 
mountaineers  is  not  near  so  difficult 
as,  and  is  more  enjoyable  than,  the 
Gaelic.  As  to  their  being  dry  and 
uninteresting,  we  will  state  right 
here,  that  whoever  expects  to  find  in 

|  them  any  of  those  lurid  love  scenes 
and  ravings  or  that  abominable  senti- 
mentality which  are  found  in  per- 
fection in  "The  Quick  or  the 
Dead,"  will  be  sadly  disappointed. 
But  he  that  holds  with    the  poet 

I  that  nothing  human  is  foreign  to 
himself,  and  to  whom  the  sorrows  and 
sufferings  of  the  poor  as  well  as  the 
pleasures  and  gaieties  of  the  rich,  are 

j  interesting,  will  find  in  them  a  rich 
mine,  a  true  and  realistic  portrayal  of 

|  the  sturdy  mountaineer,  will  become 

!  acquainted  with  his  hopes  and  fears, 
his  joys  and  troubles,  and  will  arise 
from  their  perusal    impressed  with 

'  the  fact  that  freedom  from  the  cares 
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of  wealth,  the  desire  of  preferment, 
and  the  longings  of  ambition  does 
not  necessarily  mean  happiness  and 
immunity  from  suffering,  but  that 
every  one  has  his  cross  to  bear  and  that 
happiness  is  confined  to  no  one  class, 
but  that  the  mountaineer,  dwelling 
in  the  pure  air  and  sunlight  of 
heaven,  may  be  just  as  happy  as  the 
millionaire  in  his  palace  or  the  bril- 
liant statesman  at  the  Court  of  St. 
James. 

But  we  do  not  mean  to  leave  the 
impression  that  Miss  Murfree's  works 
are  perfect.  On  the  contrary,  she 
often  uses  her  rare  powers  of  descrip- 
tion too  much,  her  plots  are  not  as 
well  constructed  as  they  might  be, 
and  she  sometimes  strains  for  effect. 
These  erro  s  are  due  to  youth,  and 
doubtless  she  will  correct  them  as 
she  becomes  older  and  more  mature. 

In  the  Tennessee  Mountains,  her 
first  published  volume,  is  a  collection 
of  short  stories  and  possesses  a 
variety  that  is  lacking  in  The  Pro- 
phet of  the  Great  Smoky  Mountains. 
In  this  work  she  describes  a  young 
man  impressed  with  the  duty  of 
preaching,  how  he  struggled  with 
the  doubts  arising  from  his  imper- 


fect knowledge  of  the  Scriptures,  his 
severe  self  condemnations,  how  he 
was  unjustly  accused  and  imprisoned 
and  desire  of  revenge  became  his 
ruling  motive,  and  when  at  last  the 
opportunity  came  his  better  nature 
conquered,  and  he  put  himself  in  his 
enemy's  place  and  died  that  he  might 
live. 

In  the  Clouds  is  considered  her 
best  work.  Besides  these  she  has 
written  several  short  stories,  and  a 
serial,  The  Despot  of  Broomsedge  Cove, 
is  now  running  in  the  Atlantic 
Monthly. 

In  personal  appearance  Miss  Mur- 
free  is  said  to  be  a  little  above  the 
average,  with  rather  sharp  and  clear 
cut  features  and  a  high  intellectual 
forehead.  Though  lame  on  account 
of  a  stroke  of  paralysis  when  a  girl, 
she  is  very  vivacious,  fond  of  society, 
and  the  centre  of  attraction  in  every 
circle  she  may  happen  to  be  in.  Her 
father  now  lives  in  St.  Louis;  but 
every  summer  she  returns  to  the  lit- 
tle mountain  cottage  and  does  not 
leave  until  the  woods  are  brown  and 
sere  and  "the  swallows  homeward 
fly."  H.  A.  F. 
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Current  Tropics. 


Editor 


C.  G.  Wells. 


Gallimaxfry.  —  The  pine  -  fibre 
factory  at  Cronly,  near  Wilmington, 
N.  C,  was  recently  destroyed  by  fire. 
It  will  be  rebuilt  There  is  a  move- 
ment on  foot  to  celebrate,  on  April 
30,  1889,  the  Centennial  Anniversary 
of  the  inauguration  of  George  Wash- 
ington as  President  of  the  United 

o 

States  Representative  Perry  Bel- 
mont, of  New  York,  will  succeed  Hon. 
J.  L.  M.  Curry  as  Minister  to  Spain. 

 Hon.  A.  H.  Colquitt  was  elected 

United  States  Senator  from  Georgia. 

 Earlv  in  November  Magnolia, 

N.  C,  had  shipped  530,000  worth  of 

tube-rose  bulbs.  A  two-inch  snow 

fell  at  Staunton,  Va. ,  November  19. 

 President  Cleveland  paid  S26,- 

coo  for  Oak  View,  his  home  near 
Washington,  and  could  now  easily 

sell  it  for  $50,000.  Minister  Sack- 

ville's  effects  were  sold  at  auction  and 

brought  fabulous  prices  There  are 

157,000  Baptists  in  North  Carolina, 
and  they  gave  $35,000  during  the 
past  year  for  the  objects  of  the  Con- 
vention There  seems  to  be  a  rev- 
olutionary spirit  brooding  in  France. 

 The  Forestry  Congress  was  held 

in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  the  5th  inst  The 

receipts  of  cotton  in  New  York  from 
September  1  to  November  16  were 
2,092, 109  bales,  against  2,625, 161  for 


the  same  period  last  year.  Total 

cases  of  fever  at  Jacksonville  to  No- 
vember 21,  4,646;  total  deaths,  405. 

The  State  Election.  —  After  a 
stirring  campaign  from  one  end  of  the 
State  to  the  other,  the  Democratic 
party  is  again  victorious,  though  by 
a  reduced  majority.  Four  years  ago 
the  Democratic  majority  for  Governor 
was  20,000;  this  year  it  is  only  about 
12,000.  The  candidate  of  the  Re- 
publican party  for  Governor  was  the 
ablest  man  they  could  have  opposed 
to  the  Democracy.  He  has  the  repu- 
tation of  being  a  most  excellent  de- 
bater and  sustained  that  reputation  in 
the  stirring  canvass  he  made  of  the 
State.  The  Legislature  will  be  largely 
Democratic,  and  the  system  of  county 
government  will  not  be  endangered, 
and  a  Democratic  Senator  will  be 
elected.  The  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution, increasing  the  number  of 
Supreme  Court  Judges  from  three  to 
five,  was  ratified  and  three  Democrat- 
ic Judges  elected.  The  Democrats 
defeated  Nichols  (Rep. )  in  the  Fourth 
district,  lest  Simmons  in  the  Second 
and  Morehead  in  the  Fifth. 


Durham's  Crash. — On  themorn- 
cr  of  the   1 6th  of  November  the 
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prosperous  town  of  Durham  was,  for 
a  short  while,  thrown  into  a  fever  of 
excitement  when  it  was  learned  that 
the  Bank  of  Durham  (Col.  W.  T. 
Blackwell,  proprietor)  had  failed. 
The  failure  was  due  to  a  lack  of 
money  to  meet  demands  upon  the 
bank.  Col.  Blackwell,  E.  J.  Parish, 
and  others  made  assignments  —  all 
brought  about  by  the  failure,  which 
will  only  be  temporary.  Blackwell 
and  Parish  surrendered  all  their  prop- 
erty, and  as  the  assets  are  largely  in 
excess  of  liabilities,  there  is  not  the 
slightest  uneasiness  but  that  every 
dollar  of  indebtedness  will  be  paid. 
The  other  banks  were  not  affected, 
but  transacted  business  as  usual,  and 
the  tobacco  sales  proceeded  as  if  noth- 
ing had  happened. 


Parnell  and  the  Times. — Mr. 
Parnell  has  brought  suit  against  the 
London  Times  for  libel,  and  the  case 
has  been  attracting  much  attention. 
It  is  being  tried  before  a  special  Par- 
liamentary commission  of  three.  The 
Times,  representing  itself  and  the 
Tory  government,  charges  dynamite 
outrages  and  Land- League  plotting 
upon  Parnell  et  al.  Parnell  repre- 
sents the  reform  movement  in  Ireland. 

At  first  it  was  thought  that  the 
commission  was  an  impartial  one,  but 
as  the  trial  slowly  proceeds  many  be- 
gin to  feel  that  it  leans  very  much 
toward  the  Times.    This  is  consid- 


ered one  of  the  great  trials  of  the  cen- 
tury, and  will  be  watched  with  inter- 
est, as  great  issues  are  involved. 

Bell  Telephone. — The  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  has  re- 
versed the  decision  of  the  Circuit 
Court  in  the  case  of  The  Government 
vs.  The  Bell  Telephone  Company. 
This  settles  the  constitutional  ques- 
tion as  to  the  Government's  right  to 
bring  suit  in  the  proper  Circuit  Court 
to  cancel  a  patent  on  the  ground  that 
it  was  secured  by  fraud. 

Minister  West. — Lord  Sackville 
West,  the  British  minister  at  Wash- 
ington, created  quite  a  sensation  just 
before  the  election  by  intermeddling 
with  national  politics.  He  presumed 
to  instruct  naturalized  American  citi- 
zens how  to  cast  their  votes,  and  his 
"private'1  letter  found  its  way  into 
the  public  prints  and  was  being  used 
by  the  Republicans  to  win  votes  for 
Mr.  Harrison. 

Secretary  Bayard  intimated  to  Lord 
Salisbury  that  the  presence  of  Minis- 
ter Sackville  was  no  longer  desired  at 
Washington;  but  as  nothing  was  done 
looking  toward  his  removal,  the  Pres- 
ident notified  him  that  he  was  no 
longer  persona  grata,  and  refused  to 
recognize  him  longer  as  British  Min- 
ister. Lord  Sackville  has  been  re- 
called and  Mr.  Herbert,  the  senior 
secretary,  has  been  put  in  charge  of 
affairs. 
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— The  Keystone  State  boasts  an 
attendance  of  100,000  pupils  at  her 
public  schools  this  year,  with  3,000 
shut  out  for  lack  of  room. 

— The  University  of  Virginia  num- 
bers 401  matriculates  up  to  date. 
Students  are  thus  divided:  Law,  114; 
medicine,  92;  engineering,  29;  aca- 
demic department,  166. 

— Oberlin  College  began  the  pres- 
ent year's  wrork  with  the  best  attend- 
ance in  its  history  Already  it  num- 
bers over  1,100  students,  with  a  pros- 
pect for  1,500  before  the  close  of  the 
session.  The  entering  class  in  all 
departments,  150.  A  "heap"  of 
preachers — 107 ! 

—The  attendance  at  the  German 
Universities  this  year  is  said  to  beat 
its  past  record.  Last  year  there  were 
28,500  students  of  whom  one-half 
was  about  equally  divided  between 
theology  and  law,  and  the  remaining 
half  was  divided  between  medicine 
and  general  education  in  the  propor- 
tion of  three  to  four. 

— Daniel  Hand,  of  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  has  devoted  to  the  American 
Missionary  Association  of  New  York 
city,  the  handsome  sum-of  "ten  hun- 
dred thousand' '  dollars,  to  be  given 
to  the  "edication  ob  de  culud  folks 
ob  de  Souf." 

— Pundita  Romabai,  the  Hindoo 
lady  who  attended  the  convention  held 


recently  in  Washington,  returned  to 
her  native  land  with  the  nice  sum  of 
fifty  thousand  dollars  to  establish  a 
school  for  widows.  California  gave 
her  the  most  of  this  money. 

— The  board  of  schools  in  London 
employs  about  four  thousand  teachers, 
while  the  church  schools,  endowed 
schools,  and  private  schools  employ 
four  thousand  more,  and  there  are 
eight  thousand  governesses  teaching 
in  families.  There  are  in  round  num- 
bers 16,000  women  teachers,  with 
upward  of  3,000  male  teachers  in  the 
city.  The  board  employs  half  as 
many  men  as  women. — -Journal  0/ 
Education. 

— John  Guy  Vassar  gives  to  Vassar 
College  $40,000  to  endow  a  chair  of 
natural  history,  to  be  known  and 
called  the  "John  Guy  Vassar  Chair 
of  Natural  History;"  $40,000  to  en- 
dow a  chair  of  modern  languages,  to 
be  known  and  called  the  "John  Guy 
Vassar  Chair  of  Modern  Languages;" 
the  further  sum  of  f,  10,000  to  be  ap- 
plied towards  the  purchase  of  mate- 
rials and  apparatus  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  department  of  the  lab- 
oratory; $20,000  to  be  known  as  the 
"John  Guy  Vassar  Music  Fund." 
He  wills  further  $20,000  to  be  held 
and  known  as  the  "John  Guy  Vassar 
Art  Fund."  Besides,  he  gives  it  his 
portrait  in  oil,  in  Arab- traveling  cos- 
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tume,  taken  in  Egypt.  He  also 
authorizes  his  executor  to  loan  the 
College  $25,000  in  the  event  it  should 
need  it.  It  is  said  that  Mr.  Vassar 
has  given  in  all  about  $260,000  to 
this  College,  which  is  a  noble  expres- 
sion of  his  estimate  of  its  worth  as  a 
great  educational  force. 

— The  budget  of  the  board  of  edu- 
cation in  New  York  city  calls  for 
$4,108,150:  Teachers'  salaries,  $2,- 
895,000;  janitors'  salaries,  146,600; 
evening-school  teachers,  $120,000; 
clerks  and  employees,  $4,000;  nau- 
tical schools,  $27,800;  supplies, 
$180,000;  fuel,  etc.,  $108,000;  gas, 
$22,000;  rental  of  school  buildings, 
$55,000;  manual  training,  $25,000; 
repairs,  furniture  and  sanitary  work, 
$200,000;  corporate  schools,  $102,- 
000;  free  lectures  for  workingnien, 
$  10, 000.  — Public  Opinion. 

— The  trustees  of  Brown  Univer- 
sity, at  their  last  annual  meeting, 
learned  from  the  report  of  President 
Robinson  that  the  institution  had  re- 
ceived $140,000  during  the  past  year. 
Hereafter  the  degree  of  Master  of 
Arts  will  be  conferred  upon  graduates 
only,  who  take  a  special  course  of 
study.  The  committee  on  co-educa- 
tion submitted  an  unfavorable  report, 
stating  that  there  was  no  demand  for 
it  in  Rhode  Island.  Dr.  J.  F.  Jame- 
son, formerly  of  Johns  Hopkins,  was 
elected  Professor  of  History.  The 
Wilson  Legacy,  amounting  to  $100,- 
000,  is  to  go  for  a  -new  Laboratory, 


and  the  Lyman  Legacy  of  $50,000 
towards  a  gymnasium.  Mr.  H.  K. 
For;er,  of  Petersburg,  Penn.,  has 
started  a  museum  of  sculpture. 

— At  the  opening  of  Princeton  Col- 
lege President  Patton,  in  his  opening 
address  on  the   "Princeton   of  the 
Future,"  said:  UI  like  the  phrase.  I 
like  the  forward-going  attitude  that  it 
implies.    I  like  the  element  of  ex- 
pectation.   We  should  not  be  doing 
a  small  work  if  we  went  on  educating 
four  hundred  men  every  year,  if  we 
gave  them  a  good  education.  But 
the  public  would   be  disappointed. 
The  friends  of  the  College  would  say 
we  had  been  standing  still.     I  tell 
you  that  I  do  not  mean  to  have  this 
College  stand  still  if  I  can  help  it. 
Dr.  McCosh,  I  believe,  put  his  figures 
at  600 — referring  to  the  students — 
when  he  came  here;  and  he  realized 
his  desire.     I  put  mine  at  1,000;  and 
though  I  may  never  see  so  many  on 
our  catalogue,  I  shall  work  for  that 
result.    .....    The  freshman  class 

is  large;  upwards  of  150  have  been 
admitted,  and  the  question  of  lodging 
is  becoming  very  serious.*  All  the 
college  buildings  are  full,  and  it  is 
becoming  difficult  to  secure  rooms  in 
town.  A  new  dormitory  is,  beyond 
everything  else,  the  need  of  Princeton 
at  this  moment."  This  year's  fresh- 
man class  will  number  in  its  ranks 
the  sons  of  three  'United  States  Sena- 
tors— Gray  of  Delaware,  Dolph  of 
Oregon,  and  Spooner  of  Wisconsin. 
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Bacteria  in  Air  and  Water. — 
The  dissemination  of  bacteria  in  air 
and  in  water  has  been  the  subject  of 
investigation  for  twenty-five  years. 
The  methods  now  employed  yield 
much  more  satisfactory  results  than 
those  of  Pasteur  in  the  infancy  of 
the  science  of  bacteriology,  and  it 
may  not  te  uninteresting  to  describe 
the  method  by  which  the  number  of 
bacteria  in  a  given  sample  of  air  or 
water  is  determined.  Suppose  it  is 
desired  to  determine  the  number  of 
bacteria  in  a  cubic  foot  of  air  on 
the  top  of  the  State  capitol.  The 
investigator  takes  with  him  to  that 
situation  a  small  glass  tube,  say  4 
inches  long  and  %  inch  in  diameter, 
into  which  have  been  placed  near  the 
ends,  two  plugs  made  of  glass  wool, 
coated  with  a  solution  of  sugar;  he 
takes  also  an  air-pump  of  known  ca- 
pacity. He  forces  a  certain  amount 
of  air  through  the  glass  tube,  when 
the  bacteria  contained  in  it  are  col- 
lected by  the  plugs.  At  his  leisure 
he  transfers  the  plugs  to  a  vessel  con- 
taining melted  gelatine-peptone. 
Agitation  disintegrates  them,  the 
sugar  is  dissolved,  and  the  bacteria 
are  detached,  and  float  off  in  the 
liquid.  The  gelatine-peptone  soon 
solidifies  and  each  micro-organism  is 
isolated  and  permanently  confined 
to  one  spot.     In  a  few  days  ea;h  one 


Notes. 


by  multiplication  becomes  a  "col- 
ony," which  is  visible  with  the  aid 
of  a  simple  magnifier.  These  colo- 
nies may  be  easily  counted,  and  so 
the  number  of  bacteria  in  the  sample 
of  air  accurately  determined. 

Bacteria  are  most  numerous  in  the 
air  during  summer,  the  smallest  re- 
corded average  being  for  the  month 
of  January.  Beyond  120  sea-miles 
from  land  they  are  invariably  absent 
from  the  air  over  the  sea,  and  also 
much  nearer  to  land  if  wind  has 
been  blown  over  the  tract  examined. 
Their  number  is  greatly  diminished 
even  at  modest  elevations  in  densely 
populated  centres.  The  air  of  the 
country  is  much  freer  from  them 
than  the  air  of  towns.  Their  num- 
ber in  the  air  of  a  given  street  varies 
with  the  amount  of  traffic.  Within 
doors  the  number  varies  with  the 
number  of  persons  present  and  the 
amount  of  disturbance  in  the  air. 

For  the  quantitative  estimation  of 
micro-organisms  in  water,  the  method 
described  above  answers  with  nec- 
essary modifications.  The  sample  of 
water  to  be  tested  is  shaken  up  with 
melted  gelatine-peptone  and  the  bac- 
teria present  in  the  water  are  dissem- 
inated through  the  mixture,  which  is 
then  poured  out  on  a  horizontal  plate 
of  o-l ass  so  as  to  form  a  thin  film. 
Colonies  appear  as  in  the  case  of  air, 
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and  their  number  gives  the  number  |  waters,  like  those  of  springs  and 
of  organisms  in  the  water.  It  may  deep  wells,  which  have  filtered 
be  said  in  general  that  surface  waters  through  porous  strata,  contain  but 
contain  abundance  of  bacteria,  but    few.  W.  L-  P. 
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Editor  ^  

 The  princical  holiday  books 

of  the  Harpers'  will  be  "Old  Songs" 
with  illustrations  by  Abbey  and  Par- 
sons and  "The  Boyhood  of  Christ1 ' 
by  Lew  Wallace,  also  elaborately  il- 
lustrated. 

 Miss  Alcott  received  $200,000 

as  her  share  of  the  profits  on  her  books. 

 Mr.  Andrew  Long,  is  said  to 

spend  four  hours  a  day  at  "pure  litera- 
ture," and  to  write  six  articles  a  week 
for  the  London  Daily  Nezvs,  two  ar- 
ticles and  two  reviews  for  the  Satur- 
day Review \  and  two  humorous 
sketches  for  the  St.  James  Gazette. 
For  his  work  for  the  three  journals 
named  he  is  said  to  receive  $15,000  a 
year. — Lit  era  ry  'News. 

 Mr.  Roe  performed  the  last  of 

his  earthly  labors  upon  a  novel,  the 
title  of  which  is  "Miss  Lou."  The 
heroine  is  an  impulsive,  lovable 
young  lady,  and  like  many  others, 
with  an  opinion  of  her  own.  She 
lived  on  a  remote,  Southern  planta- 
tion near  the  close  of  the  late  war. 


 T.  S.  Sprinkle. 

The  rivals  who  fought  nobly  to  win 
their  way  to  her  affections,  were  a 
Southern  and  a  Union  soldier.  Her 
uncle  and  her  aunt,  whose  ward  she 
had  been  since  childhood,  used  all 
their  influence  to  persuade  her  to 
marry  the  young  man  in  grey;  but 
Miss  Lou  was  partial  to  the  one  in 
blue,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
her  people  were  strong  Southerners, 
Mr.  Roe's  Southern  characters  are 
overdrawn,  but  the  story  is  a  good 
one. 

 The  Boston    Traveller  says: 

"To  write  a  novel  in  which  the  im- 
petuous rush  of  events  shall  hurry 
the  reader  from  title  page  to  finis 
with  what  may  be  called  breathless 
interest,  is  not  in  the  power  of  every 
one,  but  this  is  just  what  Mrs.  Burr 
in  her  latest  book,  "Remember  the 
Alamo,"  has  done.  The  book  will 
furnish  one  more  claim  to  her  right 
to  rank,  all  things  considered,  as  the 
foremost  novelist  of  her  day  in 
America.  The  scenes  are  laid  in 
Texas  about  fifty  years  ago.  Gen. 
Sam  Houston,  Santa  Anna,  David 
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Crocket,  and  other  historical  per- 
sonages, appear  in  its  pages. 

----Prof.  Wm.  C.  Richards  has 
lately  written  a  commemorative  cen- 
tennial poem,  entitled  "The  Apostle 
of  Bnrmah."  The  poem  embodies 
the  life  and  labors  of  that  great  mis- 
sionary, Adoniram  Judson,  and  is 
expressed  in  an  attractive  and  poet- 
ical style. 

 Miss  Braddon  (Mrs.  Maxwell) 

is  just  fifty  years  old,  and  has  written 
fifty  novels. 

 Harpers  have  begun  an  edi- 
tion, i2mo.,  of  Walter  Besant's 
novels. 

 The  Scribners  have  ready  the 

first  volume  of  their  Cyclopedia  of 
Music  and  Musicians,  profusely  illus- 
trated, and  printed  in  a  limited  edi- 
tion. 

 Estes    &    Lauriat  announce 

Keats'  "Endymioii}"  illustrated  by 
W.  St.  John  Harper;  Tennyson's 
"Fairy  Lilian"  and  "Bugle  Soupy" 
both  illustrated  by  various  American 
designers. 

---"Rents  in  Our  Robes1'  is  a 
volume  of  short  essays  by  Airs.  Frank 
Leslie.  It  is  intended  for  her  own 
sex.  She  makes  good  and  sensible 
observations  on  such  subjects  as  the 
Premature  Self-government  of  young 
ladies,  Flirtation,  Marriage,  Co-edu- 
cation of  Boys  and  Girls,  Pretty  Wo- 
men and  Handsome  Men,  Care  of 
Health,.  Employment,  and  other  sub- 
jects of  equal  interest.  She  very  sensi- 
bly leaves  out  woman's  rights,  and 
says  "The  woman  of  the  future  must 
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be  a  woman  still,  with  all  gracious 
and  feminine  loveliness  of  body  and 
of  mind.  No  development  of  wo- 
man's mental,  spiritual,  or  executive 
powers  will  ever,  in  one  jot  or  tittle, 
alter  the  law  of  nature  which  leads 
her  to  love,  marriage  and  maternity." 

 Jermain  G.  Porter,  a  famous 

astronomer  of  New  York,  has  written 
a  work  entitled  '  'Our  Celestial  Home. ' ' 
He  says  there  are  some  things  we 
know,  some  things  we  know  in  partv 
and  some  things  do  not  yet  appear. 
In  this  last  category  is  the  location  of 
our  celestial  home.  The  Scriptures 
present  to  us  as  in  a  glass  darkly  what 
liea ven  is,  but  where  heaven  is  doth 
not  yet  appear.  His  views  are  brief 
and  clear,  though,  of  course,  not  pos- 
itive, only  as  plausible  conjectures; 
not  new,  but  presented  in  a  new  light. 
He  thinks  the  heavenly  mansions  lie 
all  about  us.  "Nightly  we  can  look 
out  and  see  the  flashing  lights  beck- 
oning  us  upward.  Some  of  these 
mansions  are  now  ready,  some  are  in 
process  of  preparation."  According 
to  Scripture,  he  thinks  heaven  is  a 
tangible  and  material  locality. 

 Mr.  George  Meredith  has  in 

the  press  a  volume  of  verse  entitled 
"The  Reading  of  Earth,"  in  which 
he  endeavors  to  show  that  we  should 
bring  no  a  priori  views  of  our  own  to 
the  eon  tern  plation  of  Nature,  but  ac- 
cept her  as  she  is,  and  as  herself  re- 
vealing conditions  of  our  existence. — 
The  AtJienccum. 

 A  statue  of  Shakespeare  has 

lately  been  unveiled  in  Paris.  The 
French  people,  after  a  lapse  of  three 
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centuries,  are  just  beginning  to  ap- 
preciate the  true  worth  of  the  immor- 
tal dramatist. 

 William  Matthews'  "  Wit  and 

Humor — Their  Use  and  Abuse,"  is 
an  interesting  work.  He  discusses 
wit  and  humor,  and  says  it  is  difficult 
to  discern  any  difference  between  the 
two,  though  it  is  possible,  in  a  ma- 
jority of  cases,  to  distinguish  them. 
"Wit  is  artificial  and  susceptible  of 
culture;  humor  is  natural  Wit  im- 
plies thought;  humor  feeling.  Wit 
laughs  at  men;  humor  with  them. 
A  fondness  for  wit  and  humor  pre- 
serves a  man's  mind  from  warp  and 
narrowness.  Within  their  proper 
sphere  they  are  not  only  a  source  of 
exquisite  pleasure,  but  when  rightly 
employed,  instruments  of  great  use- 
fulness; when  skillfully  used,  they 
are  powerful  missiles."  Like  all 
good  things,  wit  and  humor  have  their 
times  and  seasons,  and  become  dan- 
gerous when  misused. 


 Let  editors  of  humorous  news- 
papers draw  their  cartoons,  and  critics 
exhaust  their  accumulated  fury,  but 
just  write  something  that  takes  a 
proper  hold  upon  the  minds  and  feel- 
ings of  the  people,  and  you  will  be 
amply  remunerated  for  your  labors. 
The  immense  sale  of  Mrs  Rives- 
Chandler's  works  prove  this,  and  it 
is  now  said  that  she  has  been  offered 
$30,000  for  the  manuscript  of  a  novel. 
Do  Howells,  Bessant,  or  any  other 
writers  of  the  "higher  order,"  as  some 
persist  in  calling  them  when  com- 
pared to  Mrs.  Chandler,  receive  higher 
bids  than  this  for  unborn  children  of 
their  imagination? 

 On  going  to  press  we  learn 

that  Mr.  Gillespie's  book  of  poems 
will  be  for  sale  by  Messrs.  Alfred  Wil- 
liams &  Company,  book-sellers  and 
stationers,  of  Raleigh,  after  Decem- 
ber 5th.    Price  $1,  post-paid. 


Alumni  Notes. 


Editor 


C.  G.  Wells. 


— '54.  Since  his  return  from  Eu- 
rope, Dr.  T.  H.  Pritchard  has  been 
highly  complimented  on  his  lecture 
011  "The  three  Great  Cities,  the 
three  Great  Churches,  and  the  three 
Great  Men  of  the  World."  He  at- 
tended the  recent  session  of  the  Bap- 


tist State  Convention,  made  a  good 
speech  on  ministerial  education,  and 
lectured  to  a  crowded  house,  Sunday 
evening,  on  the  World's  Missionary 
Conference  at  London,  which  he  at- 
tended last  summer.  Our  boys 
would  be  elad  to  see  the  Doctor's 
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bright  and  jovial  face  at  Wake  Forest, 
and  also  hear  him  speak.  Come  to 
see  us,  Doctoi. 

—'54.  Mr.  J.  H.  Mills  is  always  a 
powerful  and  pathetic  speaker.  He 
asked  the  Convention  to  give  him ' 
$150  for  the  Orphanage  and  received 
more  than  $500.  Some  of  the  State 
papers  have  been  speaking  of  him  as 
Rev.  J.  H.  Mills.  He  is  not  a  Rev., 
gentlemen  of  the  State  press,  but  is 
one  of  our  most  earnest  and  efficient 
Christian  workers,  and  is  content  to 
be  known  simply  as  "Jack  Mills." 

— '56.  Dr  Bitting  felicitously 
styled  Dr.  J.  D.  Hufham  the  <c  peri- 
patetic" or  "walking  delegate"  at  the 
Convention.  The  Doctor  will  walk 
the  floor,  but  no  N.  C.  Baptist  State 
Convention  is  complete  without  him. 
The  brethren  always  hear  him  gladly. 

— '61.  In  speaking  of  some  Vir- 
ginians in  North  Carolina,  the  Reli- 
gious Herald  says :  '  'Alongside  of  Prof. 
Taylor  stands  Prof.  L-  R-  Mills,  for 
twenty  years  professor  of  Mathe- 
matics in  the  same  College.  Once, 
since  his  connection  with  the  Col- 
lege, he  was  elected  to  the  chair 
of  Mathematics  in  the  State  Univer- 
sity, which  he  respectfully  declined." 
Prof.  Mills  loves  Wake  Forest  and 
its  boys. 

— '62.  Hon.  George  W.  Sanderliu, 
of  Wayne  county,  is  a  happy  man. 
He  was  elected  State  Auditor  by  a 
majority  of  about  twenty  thousand, 
so  we  are  told.  He  made  a  splendid 
speech  on  ministerial  education  at  the 
Baptist  State  Convention.    The  cam- 


paign improved  his  powers  of  oratory, 
which  were  already  very  fine.  He  is 
one  of  the  very  best  speakers  in  the 
State. 

— '62.  Rev.  J.  K.  Howell  says  lit- 
tle, is  a  close  observer  and  a  good  lis- 
tener. He  attends  the  Convention 
regularly. 

— '68.  The  delegates  and  visitors 
to  the  Convention  are  unanimous  in 
their  praise  of  Pastor  W .  R.  Gwalt- 
ney's  address  of  Welcome.  He  is  an 
interesting  speaker  and  a  model  host. 
He  and  his  people  know  how  to  make 
visitors  enjoy  themselves. 

— '69.  W.  H.  Pace,  Esq.,  was  re- 
elected President  of  the  Baptist  State 
Convention.  He  makes  a  good  pre- 
siding officer. 

— '70.  Rev.  George  W.  Greene,  of 
Moravian  Falls,  is  one  of  North  Caro- 
lina's most  successful  teachers.  He 
has  written  for  the  Recorder  some  of 
the  most  sensible  articles  on  educa- 
tion that  we  have  read.  He  was  re- 
elected Recording  Secretary  of  the 
Convention. 

— -'75.  H.  R.  Scott  Esq.,  is  one  of 
the  best  and  most  successful  lawyers 
i  in  North  Carolina.     He  was  in  Ral- 
1  eigh  recently  attending  the  Supreme 
Court.     He  attended  the  Convention 
also. 

— '75.  Mr.  John  E.  Ray,  Superin- 
1  tendent  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asy- 
lum of  Colorado,  has  been  visiting 
!  relatives  and  friends  in  North  Caroli- 
|  na,  and  attended  the  Convention, 
1  where  he  spoke,  to  the  great  delight 
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of  his  brethren.  He  has  a  warm 
place  in  the  hearts  of  North  Carolina 
Baptists,  and  rightly  so. 

— '80.  Prof  J.  T.  Alderman  has  an 
excellent  school  at  Fork  Church,  in 
Davie  county,  where  Ire  has  been 
teaching  for  four  or  five  years  past. 
He  is  Superintendent  of  Education, 
and  has  in  preparation  a  history  of 
his  county  that  bids  fair  to  be  one  of 
the  best  books  of  its  kind  that  has 
ever  been  written  in  the  State.  He 
has  given  much  time  to  its  prepara- 
tion, and  it  ought  to  be  read  by  every 
person  in  the  county. 

— '81.  The  Connecticut  correspon- 
dent of  the  Religions  Herald,  in 
speaking  of  a  Social  Union  at  Hart- 
ford, says:  "A  banquet  is  spread  and 
the  clerical  leaders  of  the  church  are 
invited  to  it.  An  attractive  array  of 
after-dinner  speeches  was  spread  out, 
and  Central  Hall,  in  Hartford,  was 
crowded.  *  *  *  *  Among  the 
speakers  was  the  new  pastor  of  Cal- 
vary church  in  New  Haven,  Rev.  E. 
M.  Poteat.  No  one  was  ever  wel- 
comed with  greater  heartiness  than 
he.  His  coming  has  been  strewn  all 
the  way  with  prayers  and  hosannas, 
and  the  impression  he  has  made  in 
public  has  not  been  disappointing.  He 
was  listened  to  at  the  Social  Union 
with  intense  interest." 


— '83  Mr.  T.  J.  Simmons,  who  is 
teaching  in  the  Durham  Graded 
School,  was  taken  sick  and  came 
home  for  a  few  days.  He  soon  recov- 
ered and  has  gone  back  to  his  post  of 
duty.  To  a  sick  boy  there  is  no  one 
like  a  good  mother. 


—'83.  Rev.  W.  H.  Osborne,  of 
Asheville,  goes  to  Tennessee  as  pas- 
tor of  churches  at  Greenville  and 
Jonesboro.  In  a  letter  to  a  member 
of  the  staff  he  speaks  more  kind  and 
complimentary  words  of  the  Stu- 
dent, which  are  appreciated. 

—'83.  Professor  W.  F.  Marshall, 
of  Globe,  N.  C,  writes  a  friend  that 
congratulations  are  in  order.  They 
are  twins — a  boy  and  a  girl.  Shake, 
Professor  !    (Ps .  cxxvn :  5.) 

—'85.  Rev.  A.  T.  Hord  and  his 
bride,  nee  Miss  Dora  Eaton,  attended 
the  recent  session  of  the  Baptist  State 
Convention.  They  were  married  Oc- 
tober 3d. 

—'85.  Mr.  W.  W.  Holding  has 
resigned  as  principal  of  the  Sanford 
High  School  and  goes  into  the  life 
insurance  business  at  Raleigh.  He 
was  a  most  excellent  teacher,  but  per- 
haps it  will  be  an  easier,  some  prof- 
itable and  more  pleasant  task  to  in- 
sure men's  lives  than  to  attempt  to 
insure  their  minds  against  ignorance 
and  stupidity. 

— '85.  Rev.  J.  A.  Beam  has  a 
nourishing  school  at  Bethel  Hill,  N. 
C. ,  that  makes  it  necessary  for  him 
to  employ  two  assistant  teachers. 
We  do  not  doubt  but  that  this  young- 
friend  is  happy,  but  did  it  ever  occur 
to  him  that  life  might  be  rendered 
more  pleasant  by  taking  to  himself 
a  better  half  to  share  its  joys  and 
its  ills? 

—'86.  Rev.  J.  L.  White,  of  Eliza- 
beth City,  attended  the  Convention 
and  preached  a  sermon  on  Sunday 
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that  was  very  highly  complimented 
by  those  who  heard  it. 

—'87.  Mr.  H.  S.  Pickett,  of  Dur- 
ham, is  now  principal  of  the  Sanford 
High  School. 

—'87.  M.  H.  E.  Copple  is  teach- 
ing at  Rock  Rest,  N.  C  It  has  been 
hinted  to  us  that  he  will  take  unto 
himself  a  w — ,w — i — , — guess  what, 
about  the  time  when  the  small  boy 
goeth  forth  with  tin  horn  to  break 
the  stillness  with  a  Christinas  blast. 
Wonders  never  cease. 

—'88.  Rev.  A.  J.  Howell,  of  Bla- 
denboro,  N.  C-,  is  principal  of  the 
Galeed  High  School  and  preaches 
for  churches  in  the  vicinity.  He 
writes  to  the  Business  Managers: 
"Please  send  me  the  Student.  I 
can't  get  along  without  it.  I  think  it 
is  the  duty  of  every  alumnus  to  take 
it."  We  commend  the  above  to  our 
alumni. 

—'88.  Rev.  J.  N.  Boothe,  besides 
dispensing  the  gospel  to  four  of  the 
best  churches  in  Wake  county,  has 
been  conducting  a  good  school  at 
Rogers    Store.    He   has   bought  a 


house  and  lot  at  Apex,  N.  C,  and 
will  move  there  at  an  early  date  and 
devote  himself  entirely  to  the  work 
of  the  ministry. 

— '88.  We  are  glad  to  note  that 
Mr.  D.  T.  Winston  has  entirely  re- 
covered from  his  recent  sickness  and 
has  assumed  his  duties  as  principal 
of  the  Graded  School,  at  Clarksville, 
Va.  He  was  a  member  of  the  staff 
last  year  and  reads  the  Student 
now,  as  all  alumni  should  do.  He 
says  some  kind  things  about  the  work 
that  the  present  staff  is  doing,  for 
which  we  return  thanks. 

—'88.  Hurrah  for  '88!  Mr.  Claude 
Kitchin  is  the  happy  man  this  time, 
and  Miss  Katie  Mills,  daughter  of 
Prof.  L.  R.  Mills,  of  Wake  Forest,  is 
the  charming  young  lady  whom  he 
led  to  Hymen's  altar.  The  happy 
event  took  place  November  13,  the 
ceremony  being  performed  by  Rev. 
R.  T.  Vann,  assisted  by  Rev.  W.  B. 
Royall.  Claude  says  that  he  has  a 
great  influence  with  the  Professor. 
We  believe  it.  "Still  there  are  more 
to  follow." 


Among  Our  Exchanges, 


Editor  H.  A.  Foushee. 


The  University  Magazine  for  Oc-  tions  of  the  two  odes  of  Horace  were 

tober  is  an  excellent  number.    We  well  executed.    Apropos  these  odes 

enjoyed  "  Old  Times  in  Chapel  Hill"  was  a  well-written  piece  on  "The 

very  much.    The  metrical  transla-  \  Philosophy  of  Horace,"  from  the  pen 
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of  Professor  Winston.  Horace,  it 
seems,  in  early  life,  was  an  epicurean, 
but  when  age  had  sobered  his  facul- 
ties he  became  a  stoic.  He  had  too 
much  practical  sense  to  continue  so 
long,  but  became  convinced  that 
neither  school  possessed  the  true  phi- 
losophy of  life  exclusively,  and  set- 
tled down  in  the  belief  that  "not 
pleasure  alone,  nor  wisdom  alone,  can 
produce  happiness;  but  that  happi- 
ness comes  from  moderation  and  con- 
tentments The  article  on  "Mac- 
beth" shows  considerable  study  and 
thought.  The  writer  says  that  Lady 
Macbeth  is  weaker  than  Macbeth, 
and  that  his  apparent  weakness  was 
hesitancy  because  his  reason  was 
averse  to  the  deed.  This  is  contrary  to 
usual  opinion,  but  we  must  admit 
that  he  puts  his  side  of  the  case  in  a 
strong  light.  Again  he  argues  that 
it  was  not  ambition  that  caused  Mac- 
beth to  murder  Duncan,  but  Lady 
Macbeth's  indomitable,  unreasonable 
will  conquered  him,  and  by  her 
taunts,  together  with  his  great  love 
for  her,  he  was  induced  to  commit 
the  crime. 

The  Richmond  Messenger  for  Oc- 
tober comes  to  us  only  half  as  large 
as  usual.  What  is  the  matter  brother? 
We  hope  that  it  is  not  indifference 
on  the  part  of  your  students.  You 
deserve  and  should  have  a  liberal 
support. 

if.  sjc 
■\ 

The  Trinity  Archive  for  Novem- 
ber takes  the  palm  for  punctuality. 
It  reached  us  on  the  3rd,  showing 
that  it  was  out  promptly  on  the  1st. 


J  On  an  average,  all  of  our  exchanges 
are  fifteen  days,  at  least,  behind  time. 
I  We  are  also  usually  about  ten  days 
I  behind  and  would  like  to  have  your 
receipt. 

^  -x- 

The  Gitardian  for  October  does 
I  the  Student  the  honor  of  repub- 
|  lishing  two  of  its  articles.  Many 
thanks  for  your  high  opinion  of  our 
magazine.  We  had  intended  to  call 
attention  to  some  of  your  meritori- 
ous features,  but  for  fear  of  being 
thought  to  run  a  mutual  admiration 
society,  will  wait  till  another  time. 

The  Texas  University  is  one  of 
our  very  best  exchanges.  Its  dig- 
nity and  tone  .are  especially  notice- 
able. It  has  evidently  placed  before 
itself  a  high  standard  of  college 
journalism,  and  will  not  be  satisfied 
till  it  attains  its  ideal.  We  especially 
like  the  attention  given  to  literature. 
Every  number  contains  an  article  on 
some  noted  author  or  some  famous 
poem.  The  Ancient  Mariner  is  dis- 
cussed in  its  October  number.  Its 
Exchange  department  is  especially 
well  conducted. 

The  Davidson  Monthly,  a  maga- 
zine of  about  twenty-five  pages,  is  an 
ornament  to  the  college  which  it  rep- 
resents. Its  article  on  Peter  Ney, 
the  North  Carolina  school-teacher,  is 
quite  conclusive  to  our  mind  that  he 
was  an  entirely  different  person  from 
Marshall  Ney,  "The  bravest  of  the 
brave."  The  editorial  on  the  Object 
of  a  College  Journal  is  a  strong  plea 
for  a  college  magazine. 
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The  Hamilton  College  Monthly 
is  a  standing  witness  to  what  wo- 
man can  do  in  the  journalistic  line. 
Its  contributions  are  varied  and  in- 
teresting. We  especially  enjoyed 
Contradictions  in  Character,  Heroism 
in  Women,  and  Famous  Literary 
Clubs.  More  space  might  well  be 
devoted  to  editorials.  An  exchange 
department  would  also  add  much  to 
its  interest. 

* 

It  is  with  pleasure  that  we  place 
the  Kentucky  University  Tablet  on 
our  exchange  list.  Education  in 
Germany  is  a  very  readable  piece  in- 
deed. As  Germany  is  conceded  to 
have  the  finest  public  school  system 
in  the  world,  all  information  con- 
cerning it  is  very  acceptable.  At 
home  children  are  expected  to  be 
docile  and  obedient,  and  every  act  of 


disobedience  is  punished  by  a  liberal 
dose  of  S '  Hickory  Tea ."  "  Children 
must  not  speak  before  the  towel 
moves  itself,"  say  the  Germans. 
Children  of  course  are  allowed  ample 
time  to  play,  but  it  must  not  inter- 
fere with  their  lessons.  Study  first, 
play  afterwards,  is  the  German  meth- 
od. As  education  is  compulsory  in 
Germany,  every  child  must  begin 
school  at  the  age  of  six.  A  heavy 
fine  is  imposed  on  parents  for  failing 
to  comply  with  this  requirement. 
School  hours  are  from  7  to  12  and 
from  12  to  4,  All  who  successfully 
pass  their  examinations  are  allowed 
to  enter  the  University  Notwith- 
standing Germany's  boasted  superior- 
ity in  education,  after  reading  this 
article  we  are  sincerely  glad  that  it 
did  not  fall  to  our  lot  to  be  born  in 
the  "Fatherland." 


In  and  About  the  College, 


Editor 


H.  A.  Foushee. 


=Chiistmas  ! 

^Examinations  ! 

= Every  sweet  has  its  bitter. 

=Miss  Venie  Allstou,  of  Chatham 
county,  who  has  been  visiting  her 
aunt,  Mrs.  C.  F.  Reid,  for  some  time, 
has  returned  home,  and  we  have  been 
be- Holding  a  certain  young  man's 
despondent  look  ever  since. 


—Misses  Fannie  Green,  Mamie 
Clegg,  Lottie  and  Vickie  Harriss,  of 
Franklinton,  were  present  at  the  Se- 
nior Speaking.  Come  again!  Wake 
Forest  boys  are  always  ready  to  wel- 
come such  charming  visitors. 

=Mr.  Claude  Kitchin,  of  Scotland 
Neck,  and  Miss  Katie  Mills,  daugh- 
ter of  Prof.  L.  R.  Mills,  were  united 
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in  marriage  November  ntli.  The 
Student  extends  congratulations. 

=Dr.  J.  D.  Hufham  and  Rev.  W. 
B.  Morton  stopped  over  on  their  way 
to  the  Convention. 

=One  of  our  North'  Carolina  sub- 
scribers writes  about  the  success  of 
Wake  Forest  College,  and  adds:  "The 
secret  of  it  all  is  that  we  have  live, 
progressive  men  as  professors,  and 
they  are  in  perfect  accord  and  are  en- 
thusiastic, each  trying  to  excell  the 
other  in  his  devotion  to  the  College," 
No  other  kind  of  a  professor  than  that 
described  by  our  North  Carolina  sub- 
scriber ought  to  be  in  any  Baptist 
school  under  the  blue  skies. — Reli- 
gious Herald. 

=By  reference  to  the  table  of  con- 
tents our  readers  will  find  a  contribu- 
tion from  one  of  our  most  gifted 
Alumni.  This  is  the  beginning  of  a 
series  of  articles  we  hope  to  publish 
from  our  former  students  and  Alum- 
ni. We  have  the  promise  of  contri- 
butions from  Prof.  C.  h.  Smith  and 
Mr.  Walter  P.  Stradley,  of  Johns 
Hopkins;  Revs  H.  W.  Lynch  and 
M.  L-  Kesler,  of  the  S.  B.  Seminary, 
and  Rev.  W.  H.  Osborne,  Jonesboro, 
Tenn.  We  also  expect  them  from 
Rev.  T.  Dixon,  Jr.,  Boston,  Mass.; 
Prof.  A.  T.  Robinson,  S.  B.  T.  Semi- 
nary, and  Messrs.  E.  B.  Lewis,  E.  C 
Robertson  and  H.  T.  Williams. 

=Aii  ingenious  American  gram- 
marian thus  conjugates  the  verb,  buss: 
Buss,  to  kiss;  rebus,  to  kiss  again; 
pluribus,  to  kiss  wichout  regard  to 
number;  syllibus,  to  kiss  the  hand 


instead  of  the  lips;  blunderbuss,  to 
kiss  the  wrong  person;  omnibus,  to 
kiss  every  one  in  the  room;  erebus, 
to  kiss  in  the  dark. — St.  Louis  Re- 
publican. 

=Dr.  Charles  L.  Reese,  who  had 
charge  of  the  Chemistry  department 
here  last  spring,  is  now  Professor  of 
Chemistry  at  the  South  Carolina  Mil- 
itary Institute,  Charleston,  S-  C.  We 
wish  him  much  success  in  his  new 
home. 

=WTe  print  the  following  by  re- 
quest for  the  benefit  of  our  Professor 
of  Physics: 

Of  all  sweet  words  in  Mechanics  writ, 
The  sweetest  are  these:  "Omit,"  "omit." 

=We  regret  to  announce  that  Dr. 
W.  B.  Royall,  on  account  of  ill  health, 
has  been  compelled  to  resign  as  chair- 
man of  the  Faculty.  Professor  W. 
L.  Poteat  has  taken  his  place,  and, 
just  as  everything  else  he  attempts  to 
do,  fills  it  well. 

=One  of  the  editors  of  last  year, 
who  is  now  at  the  Seminary,  writes: 
"Congratulations  on  success  of  the 
new  staff.  W ake  Forest  is  well  known 
here.  The  Student  is  much  com- 
plimented by  ex-editors  from  the  dif- 
ferent colleges.1' 

=Miss  Kate  King,  of  Washington, 
D.  C. ,  spent  several  days  on  the  Hill 
last  month,  visiting  Mrs.  R.  E.  Royall. 

—We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  B.  W. 
Spiel  man  for  the  following  informa- 
tion: Sunday  afternoon,  November 
18,  Professor  J.  B.  Carlyle  lectured 
before  the  Yates  Theological  Society, 
on  "John  Wicklifife  and  his  Work." 
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It  was  good.  Any  attempt  to  report 
it  would  only  do  the  lecturer  an  in- 
justice. To  be  fully  appreciated  it 
must  be  heard.  Professor  W.  L.  Po- 
teat  will  deliver  the  next  lecture  to 
the  Society  Sunday  evening,  Decern - 
1 6,  at  3:30  o'clock.    All  are  invited. 

=A  Freshman  who  has  just  begun 
to  get  into  the  meshes  of  "Tupto," 
hearing  that  the  Birmingham  author- 
ities had  imprisoned  some  Greeks, 
earnestly  exclaimed :  1 '  God  bless  them 
Birmingham  people !" — Exchange. 

=It  is  reported  that  one  of  our 
students  ate  fifteen  pounds  of  beef- 
steak at  Raleigh  recently.  We  don't 
believe  it! 

=We  had  almost  given  our  Facul- 
ty up.  They  have  worked  incessantly. 
They  have  stopped  for  nothing — not 
even  the  Convention.  Usually  at 
least  half  its  members  attend,  but  this 
year,  only  two.  We  had  intended  to 
warn  them  that  they  needed  rest  badly, 
and  that  it  was  their  imperative  duty 
to  give  a  week  for  Xmas.  Happily, 
they  forestalled  us,  and  have  given  a 
week;  but  now,  on  behalt  of  the  stu- 
dents, we  return  our  sincere  thanks, 
and  hope  Santa  Claus  will  remember 
each  and  every  one  of  them. 

Let  us  urge  that  each  student  sees 
to  it  that  he  does  not  stay  beyond  the 
allotted  time,  but  shall  report  him- 
self promptly  for  duty  when  school 
resumes  again  after  the  holidays. 

=The  Athletic  Association  has 
been  re-organized  and  now  boasts  a 
large  membership.  The  officers  are: 
President,  H.  A.  Eoushee;  Vice-Pres- 


ident, F.  h.  Merritt;  Secretary,  H. 
C.  Upchurch;  Treasurer,  W.  O.  Rid- 
dick.  W.  C.  Dowd  is  captain  of  the 
foot-ball  team,  and  C.  T.  Baily,  Jr., 
manager.  Our  team  has  played  twice 
with  the  Raleigh  team.  The  first 
time  there  was  only  time  for  one 
game,  and  Raleigh  won.  Confident 
of  their  ability,  our  team  invited  Ral- 
eigh out  here  and  four  games  were 
played  Saturday,  November  24.  The 
score  stood  4  to  o  in  favor  of  Wake 
Forest,  our  team  thus  winning  four 
out  of  the  five  games  played. 

=Pursuant  to  a  previous  agree- 
ment, delegates  from  Chapel  Hill, 
Trinity,  and  Wake  Forest  met  at  the 
Yarborough  House  in  Raleigh,  No- 
vember 29th,  at  10  o'clock,  for  the 
purpose  of  forming  an  Inter-collegiate 
Foot-Ball  Association.  Davidson 
College  had  been  asked  to  send  rep- 
resentees, but  did  not  see  fit  to  do  so. 

Chapel  Hill  was  represented  by 
Messrs.  Little,  Stronach  and  Bragaw; 
Trinity  by  Messrs.  Jones,  Johnson  and 
Rhaders;  Wake  Forest  by  Messrs. 
Dowd,  Williamson  and  Frank  Mitch- 
ell. Temporary  organization  was  ef- 
fected by  calling  Mr.  Jones  to  the 
chair,  and  Mr.  Dowd  to  the  Secre- 
tary's desk.  A  constitution  very  sim- 
ilar to  that  of  the  American  Inter- 
collegiate Association  was  adopted. 
The  A.  I.  A.  rules  were  adopted 
without  change. 

Permanent  organization  was  then 
attempted.  After  the  eighteenth  bal- 
lot, there  being  no  choice,  Mr.  Jones, 
of  Trinity,  was  chosen  President  by 
lot.   Mr.  Dowd  was  elected  Secretary, 
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and  Mr.  Bragaw  Treasurer.  It  was 
decided  that  a  series  of  championship 
games  should  be  arranged  soon,  and 
that  a  pennant  be  presented  to  the 
winning  team. 

The  meeting  was  pleasant  and  har- 
monious, and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
inter-communications  between  the 
colleges  and  athletic  exercises  will  be 
much  advanced  by  it. — W.  C.  D. 

=The  foot-ball  team  has  been  prac- 
tising regularly  of  late  and  is  now  in 
goo  I  trim.  Its  members  and  their 
positions  are  as  follows:  Centre  Rush, 
Devin;  Rushers,  Richardson,  McDan- 
iel,  D.  B.  Oliver,  Williamson,  Up- 
church,  Beckwith;  Quarter  Back, 
Dowd;  Half  Backs,  F.  L.  Merritt  and 
Frank  Mitchell;  Full  Back,  Royster. 
They  have  received  a  challenge  from 
the  team  at  Johns  Hopkins  Universi- 
ty, and  if  satisfactory  arrangements 
can  be  made  for  expenses  they  will 
probably  play  them  the  last  of  the 
month.    We  bet  on  our  team. 

=Wake  Forest's  delegation  at  the 
Baptist  State  Convention  consisted  of 
Dr.  Taylor,  Professor  Purinton,  Rev. 
R.  T.  Vann,  Rev.  James  S-  Purefoy, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  P.  W.  Johnson,  Misses 
Needa  Purefoy,  Minta  Royall  and 
Rosa  Fowler;  Messrs.  Shaw,  Haw- 
kins, Price,  Andrews,  Merrill,  June 
Allen,  and  the  writer. 

The  new  Baptist  church  at  Greens- 
boro just  completed  is  a  model  of 
beauty  and  architecture,  and  is  a  last- 
ing monument  to  the  untiring  energy 
of  its  excellent  pastor. 

A  resolution  was  offered  recom- 
mending that  an  immediate  effort  be 


made  to  add  $50,000  to  the  endow- 
ment of  the  College.  Dr.  J.  William 
Jones,  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  and  Dr.  T.  E. 
Skinner  addressed  the  convention  in 
behalf  of  the  College,  and  made  ex- 
cellent speeches.  Dr.  Skinner  sur- 
passed himself  and,  his  friends  said, 
made  the  speech  of  his  life.  The  Col- 
lege holds  a  warm  place  in  the  hearts 
of  the  denomination,  and  its  faculty 
commands  thehighest  respect  through- 
out the  State  on  account  of  the  brain 
and  learning  of  its  members.  We 
came  away  from  the  Convention 
more  thoroughly  convinced  than 
ever  before  that  our  College  has  a 
grand  future  before  it.  One  thing 
only  can  blight  it — want  of  co-opera- 
tion between  faculty  and  students. 

The  report  on  Periodicals  included 
the  Student  and  remarks  were 
made  upon  it  by  Dr.  Hume,  Busi- 
ness Manager  Shaw,  and  the  writer. 
A  goodly  number  of  subscribers  was 
likewise  added  to  its  list  through  the 
exertions  of  Mr.  Shaw.  The  Stu- 
dent is  under  special  obligations  to 
Col.  L-  h.  Polk,  chairman  of  Com- 
mittee on  Periodicals,  for  so  kindly 
including  it  in  the  report,  and  to  Dr. 
Hume  for  so  kindly,  so  nobly  cham- 
pioning its  cause. 

The  convention  was  a  complete 
success  every  way.  Dr.  Pritchard 
pronounced  it  the  best  session  he  had 
ever  attended.  Greensboro  won  a 
most  enviable  reputation  for  the  hos- 
pitality of  its  citizens.  Our  home 
was  with  Col.  Jas.  E.  Boyd,  and  bet- 
ter treatment  than  we  received  at  the 
hands  of  Mrs:  Boyd  ho  one  could  wish. 
The  next  session  will  be  held  with 
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the  Henderson  church,  and  we  hope  j 
our  successor  will  find  as  pleasant  a 
home  and  enjoy  himself  as  well  as 
we  have. 

=Rev.  J.  H.  Eager,  D.  D.,  mis- 
sionary  to  Rome,  lectured  in  the  Col-  j 
lege  Chapel  Tuesday  night,  Novem-  j 
ber,  25th  on  "Italy."    Dr.  Eager  is  j 
a  very  pleasant  speaker  and  his  lec- 
ture was  much  enjoyed. 

SENIOR  SPEAKING. 

[Reported  by  G.  W.  Ward.] 

On  Friday  night,  November  2d, 
the  Senior  class  of  '89  made  its 
first  appearance  before  the  public,  j 
The  air  was  warm  but  sufficiently 
invigorating  to  inspire  the  Seniors 
to  acquit  themselves  with  credit. 

At  eleven  o'clock  a  few  appropri- 
ate  remarks  of  welcome  were  made 
by  Prof.  W.  B.  Royall,  chairman  of 
the  Faculty,  who  then  introduced 
Mr.  H.  M.  Shaw,  of  Shawboro,  N. 
C.  Subject,  "A  Modern  Hobby."  j 
After  speaking  very  explicitly  of  the 
conflict  existing  between  science  and  I 
religion,  he  then  told  of  how  the 
darts  of  infidelity  and  atheism  have 
been  hurled  against  religion  only 
serving  to  strengthen  it.  The  re- 
cord of  numbers  of  great  men  show 
us  that  ''truth  crushed  to  earth  will 
rise  again."  His  speech  was  very 
intersting.  He  handled  his  subject 
well  and  did  himself  credit. 

The  second  speaker  of  the  evening 
was  Mr.  E.  h-  Middleton,  of  War- 
saw, N.  C.  Subject:  "The  Fast 
Age."     After  mentioning  different 


ages  of  the  world,  he  said  the  pres- 
ent age  might  be  considered  properly 
"The  Fast  Age."  He  said  we  are 
slaves  to  passion  and  the  impulse  of 
the  moment.  He  spoke  very  prop- 
erly of  the  absence  of  free  thought 
and  reason.  People  wear  tooth-pick 
shoes,  and  soon  coat-tails  will  be  an 
historical  fact  rather  than  a  reality. 
Yet  with  all  these  drawbacks,  we 
have  the  best  government  in  the 
world.  Mr,  Middleton  spoke  well 
and  showed  acquaintance  with  his 
subject. 

Mr.  H.  A.  Foushee,  of  Roxboro, 
N.  C,  was  announced  as  the  next 
speaker.  Subject,  "Chinese  Gor- 
don." He  spoke  of  Gordon's  ad- 
mirable traits,  his  lack  of  false  am- 
bition and  his  knowledge  of  the  true 
end  and  aim  of  life.  Gordon  was 
such  a  pure  man  that  none  dares  im- 
pugned his  character.  He  executed 
all  he  undertook.  When  called  upon 
to  receive  applause  he  was  so  modest 
that  he  refused.  Mr.  Foushee  made 
a  most  interesting  and  instruct- 
ive speech,  and  entertained  the  audi- 
ence splendidly. 

Fourth  speaker  Mr.  I^ee  Royall,  of 
Mt.  Pleasant,  S.  C.  Subject:  "The 
Young  Democracy."  The  Demo- 
cratic party  is  the  progressive  party 
of  the  Union.  South  Carolina  was 
in  a  most  lamentable  condition  dur- 
ing the  rule  of  Radicalism.  The 
safety  of  the  Union  depends  upon  the 
heroism  and  strength  of  the  young 
men  of  our  country.  Under  the 
present  system  something  is  wrong; 
it  must  be  attributed  to  Protection. 
Mr.    Royall    manifests   signs   of  a 
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shrewd,  able  politician.  His  speech 
was  practical  and  full  of  good  sense. 

Fifth  speaker  of  the  occasion  was 
Mr.  T.  S.  Sprinkle,  of  Reeds,  N.  C. 
Subject:  "Something,  I'll  tell  you 
what."  The  "something"  was  the 
past  and  present  methods  of  educa- 
tion. As  his  speech  will  appear  in  a 
future  number  of  the  Student,  I 
will  not  attempt  a  synopsis.  Suffice 
it  to  say  that  it  was  well  written,  hu- 
morous, entertaining  and  reflected 
much  credit  upon  him. 

The  subject  of  the  last  speaker, 
Mr.  T.  M.  Hufham,  of  Scotland 
Neck,  N.  C,  was  a  "A  Prince  of  the 
Press."  Randolph  A.  Shotwell  was 
one   of  North    Carolina's  honored 


sons.  Laboring  in  youth  against  dif- 
ficulties he  fitted  himself  for  the  hard- 
ships, which  he  braved  in  after  life. 
Shotwell  played  a  most  important 
role  in  the  Civil  War.  While  Mr. 
Shotwell  can  scarcely  have  any  un- 
worthy tribute  paid  or  be  eulogized 
excessively,  yet  Mr.  Hufham  with  his 
rare  gift  of  oratory  and  eloquence 
did  him  ample  credit,  and  command- 
ed the  attention  of  the  audience. 

On  the  whole  it  was  one  of  the 
best  Senior  speakings  we  ever  at- 
tended. Prof.  Royall,  in  behalf  of 
the  class,  thanked  the  audience  for 
their  attention  and  invited  them  to 
the  Literary  Halls  to  make  speeches 
of  a  different  nature. 
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THE  DEBT  I  OWE  MY  SOCIETY. 


The  older  I  grow  and  the  broader  be- 
comes my  experience  in  life  the  more  I 
value  the  training  and  experiences  of  my 
four  years  in  my  College  Society.  Many 
other  valuable  gifts  I  would  gratefully 
acknowledge  from  the  College,  but  I  some- 
how feel  that  the  greatest  of  them  all  was 
the  power  that  has  come  to  me  through 
the  Society.  This  has  been  my  stock  in 
trade  in  a  great  measure,  and  it  has  always 
been  worth  on  the  market  more  than  par. 
Of  course  no  one  can  know  that  but  the 
happy  possessor — certainly  he  ought  to 
know  it.  It  has  been  my  good  fortune  to 
see  several  of  our  great  institutions  of  learn- 
ing and  to  find  out  something  of  their  ad- 
vantages since  my  graduation,  and  I  must 
say  I  have  yet  to  find,  North  or  South, 
two  such  literary  societies  as  those  at  Wake 
Forest  College.  The  friction  of  seventy- 
five  or  a  hundred  young  minds,  brought 
about  in  such  a  way  as  it  is  in  those  Socie- 


ties, is  in  itself  a  liberal  education.  The 
work  is  admirably  organized  and  directed. 
The  discipline  to  the  mind  and  character 
is  the  best.  Indeed,  I  cannot  imagine  a 
better  training  for  the  character  of  a  boy 
than  four  years  of  reasonably  faithful 
work  in  one  of  those  Societies.  I  have 
forgotten  my  Latin  and  grown  rusty  on 
Greek,  German,  and  French.  My  Mathe- 
matics has  taken  the  wings  of  the  morning 
of  my  youth  and  fled  to  the  uttermost 
parts  of  unknown  regions.  Back  from 
some  dusty  corner  of  my  memory  there 
floated  up  to  my  nostrils  the  other  morn- 
ing the  faint  odor  of  a  mathematical  term 
with  which  I  was  once  familiar;  asymtote 
was  the  name  of  it.  Forgive  me,  shades 
of  Webster  and  Worcester,  if  I  have  mis- 
spelled it!  I  cannot  find  it  in  dictionary 
or  cyclopedia,  and  my  calculus  was  de- 
voured by  another  generation.  What  a 
gulf  now  separates  me  from  asymtote!  It 
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shocked  my  pride  of  scholarship  to  think 
of  it,  and  yet  it  was  so.  If  I  were  to  be 
hung  I  could  not  tell  what  an  asynitote  is. 
But  when  I  learned  to  stand  good  old  W. 
J.  Terrell  on  his  head  and  spin  old  man 
D.  M.  Austin  around  till  the  hair  on  the 
top  of  his  head  stood  up  straight,  or  found 
myself  painfully  scrambling  to  my  feet 
after  having  tangled  myself  up  with  one 
of  those  aforesaid  gentlemen,  and  learned 
to  get  up,  brush  my  pants  and  still  look 
like  a  Christian,  though  head  and  shins 
had  been  cracked  in  the  conflict — then, 
gentle  reader,  I  was  learning  the  solemn- 
est  lessons  of  life,  and  not  one  of  them 
have  I  ever  forgotten.  I  have  used  all 
the  tricks  I  learned  there  without  inter- 
ruption ever  since;  they  have  served  me 
well — they  have  never  failed  me. 

Do  not  misunderstand  me,  young  gen- 
tlemen. If  there  is  a  wise  man  among 
you  who  has  determined  to  cut  an  extra 
caper  and  get  an  education  without  much 
work,  and  has  concluded  to  drop  either 
Latin,  Greek  or  Mathematics  and  take  a 
short  cut  by  way  of  Science  or  Literature, 
please  do  not  refer  to  me  as  a  witness  on 
your  side.  You  can't  prove  anything  of 
the  sort  by  me.  My  advice  to  every  man 
who  enters  Wake  Forest  is  to  take  the  M. 
A.  course,  and  under  no  circumstances  be 
satisfied  with  anything  less  than  A.  B., 
unless  providentially  hindered.  True  I 
am  not  using  the  asymtote  now;  I  didn't 
expect  to;  I  played  it  for  all  it  was  worth. 
I  used  it  as  a  crowbar  to  prize  open  the 
small  places  in  my  brain ;  to  use  an  an- 
cient gymnastic  expression,  I  used  it  as  a 
pole  on  which  to  "skin  the  cat"  and  per-  i 
form  divers  other  mental-muscular  feats. 
I  have  the  muscle  now,  or  ought  to  have, 
and  so  do  not  care  for  the  pole.    I  am 


willing  to  let  Professor  Mills  keep  that 
with  which  to  worry  future  generations. 
Long  may  he  wield  it ! 

~No  man  ought  to  neglect  his  studies  in 
text-books  for  his  work  in  his  Society. 
That  is,  no  man  ought  to  allow  his  grade 
to  average  lower  than  ninety  on  any  study ; 
but  this  is  certain  also,  that  the  man  who 
neglects  his  opportunities  in  his  Society  to 
put  his  grade  on  anything  higher  than 
ninety-five  is  simply  a  fool  for  his  trouble, 
and  he  will  see  it  sooner  or  later.  It  seems 
to  me  that  ninety-two  or  three  is  a  good 
ideal  for  a  student  to  have,  and  then  give 
every  spare  moment  beyond  this  to  his 
Society  wrork.  Young  men,  it  will  pay ! 
It  is  a  high  privilege  you  enjoy  when  you 
enter  one  of  those  halls  and  one  that  not 
many  young  men  have  in  this  country  to- 
day. It  is  the  only  school  of  oratory  that 
is  worth  a  month's  serious  study;  it  is  a 
miniature  world  where  man  meets  man 
and  begins  in  earnest  to  learn  the  practi- 
cal lessons  of  life.  The  man  who  is  tri- 
fling and  worthless  there  is  not  apt  to  be 
much  force  in  the  world  as  a  rule;  there 
are;  of  course,  some  exceptions. 

One  word  of  advice  to  the  Societies  be- 
fore closing  my  sermon.  Boys,  it  strikes 
me  that  it  is  time  to  stop  your  extra  out- 
lay of  money  on  the  furniture  of  your 
halls.  They  are  elegant;  they  ought  to 
be,  and  to  be  kept  so,  but  common  sense 
fixes  a  limit  to  all  these  things.  What 
will  you  do  with  your  money?  Why, 
found  scholarships  as  prizes  for  poor  young 
men  not  ministers.  A  reduction  of  fees, 
dues  or  fines  would  be  a  fatal  mistake.  A 
man  will  not  appreciate  a  thing  that  does 
not  cost  him  something.  I  am  sure  that 
one  of  the  strong  elements  in  the  success 
of  the  Societies  has  been  their  financial 
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strength,  which  should  not  be  weakened, 
but  should  be  turned  to  better  account. 
Let  some  rising  solon  raise  the  cry  of  re- 
trenchment and  reform  and  introduce  this 
measure  and  carry  it  through.    Either  do 


this  or  put  your  money  in  a  fund  for  fu- 
ture use.  It  seems  to  me,  though,  best 
that  each  generation  should  raise  and  ex- 
pend its  own  funds  in  a  work  like  yours. 

Boston,  Mass.  THOMAS  DlXON,  Jr. 


THE  FAST  AGE. 


The  history  of  the  world  is  nothing 
more  than  a  compilation  of  written  state- 
ments of  what  is  known  of  definite  peri- 
ods of  time.  These  periods  overlap  and 
it  is  often  impossible  to  know  when  one 
ends  and  another  begins,  but  some  periods 
form  such  important  parts  of  the  history 
of  mankind  that  they  are  called  ages,  and 
each  age  has  its  peculiar  characteristic. 

During  these  eras  there  have  been  great 
advances  or  declines  in  civilization.  Dur- 
ing the  fifth  century  B.  C.  the  Athenians 
were  so  stimulated  by  a  knowledge  of  their 
possibilities  that  they  put  forth  the  bright- 
est gems  of  literature  and  art.  During 
this  period  the  greatest  dramas  and  works 
of  architecture  and  sculpture  were  pro- 
duced. Oratory  was  so  assiduously  culti- 
vated that  they  were  accustomed  to  hear 
the  purest  lessons  in  patriotism  in  burning 
words  of  eloquence.  This  period  was  fit- 
tingly called  the  "  Age  of  Pericles/'  since 
this  statesman  was  the  leading  spirit  in 
the  great  strides  which  were  made  in  civ- 
ilization. 

The  five  centuries  during  which  the 
light  of  civilization  seemed  nothing  more 
than  a  spark  were  appropriately  called  the 
"  Dark  Ages."  During  this  time  learning 
was  unknown  save  among  the  monks  of 
the  cathedrals  and  monasteries.    The  in- 


tellect was  dwarfed,  the  morals  corrupted, 
and  society  sank  to  a  low  level.  The  light 
of  Christianity  seemed  almost  extin- 
guished, but  this  dim  light  was  the  only 
ray  of  hope  for  the  progress  and  develop- 
ment of  mankind,  and  it  served  as  a  bridge 
which  connected  ancient  and  modern  civ- 
ilization. 

During  the  sixteenth  century  the  bright- 
est lights  of  literature  shone,  and  the 
Elizabethan  era  was  characterized  by  such 
literati  as  Shakespeare,  Bacon  and  Ben 
Jonson. 

There  have  been  other  events  and  peri- 
ods of  such  importance  that  they  have 
shaped  the  destiny  of  nations,  and  I  might 
say  with  impunity  the  destiny  of  the  hu- 
man race.  But  still  there  is  another  pe- 
riod which  promises  to  be  the  most  con- 
spicuous era  in  the  history  of  mankind, 
and  I  have  termed  this  era  the  "Fast 
Age."  Upon  the  people  of  the  present 
time  rest  the  greatest  responsibilities  ever 
imposed  upon  man,  for  as  are  our  possibili- 
ties so  are  our  responsibilities. 

This  is  considered  by  all  a  progressive 
and  practical  age.  We,  in  our  wild  fan- 
cies, exclaim  that  the  wheels  of  progress 
are  unclogged  and  we  enter  the  duties  of 
life  as  if  now,  and  now  only,  is  the 
accepted  time.    We  invest  capital  unwisely 
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and  rush  from  one  enterprise  to  another 
with  such  rapidity  that  one  of  our  ances- 
tors would  gaze  upon  us  in  breathless 
amazement.  We  enter  the  arena,  engage 
in  gigantic  schemes,  accomplish  great  re- 
sults or  make  inglorious  failures  and  pass 
off  the  stage  of  action  like  a  vanishing 
meteor  to  make  room  for  other  breathless 
workers. 

Workingmen  try  to  make  their  fortunes 
too  hastily.  They  crave  pleasure  and 
recreation,  but  wish  them  all  at  one  time. 
They  overwork  themselves  while  at  work 
and  use  stimulants  to  give  them  vigor  for 
the  hour,  and  lest  they  may  not  rest  they 
use  narcotics  to  give  them  ease  and  quiet 
during  their  slumbers.  Thus  our  work- 
ingmen, in  their  mad  haste  for  ease  and 
pleasure,  spend  their  lives  at  fever-heat, 
with  no  rest,  no  leisure,  no  enjoyment. 

In  their  blindness  they  seek  pleasure 
and  comfort  in  their  drinks,  but  they  bring 
them  only  more  drink,  degradation,  death 
and  damnation.  They  rush  madly  on  dis- 
regarding the  simplest  rules  of  health.  In 
the  time  they  ought  to  meet  the  duties  of 
life  they  do  their  work  and  attend  places 
of  amusement,  and  while  they  ought  to 
take  peaceful  and  quiet  rest  they  are  half 
sleeping  and  half  planning  how  they  may 
add  another  penny  to  their  purses. 

Thousands  in  this  way  are  slowly  com- 
mitting suicide  and  we  cannot  expect  good 
results  in  this  hurrying,  bustling  and  un- 
natural world  in  which  we  Americans  live. 
Amid  these  scenes  we  have  every  eighth 
man  a  drunkard,  every  tenth  man  an 
opium-eater  and  all  inhumanly  careless  to 
the  laws  of  life. 

But  there  are  other  classes  among  us. 
Man  is  by  nature  a  lazy  animal.  We  all 
enjoy  easy  work  and  time  for  recreation. 


There  is  now  a  tendency  among  those  en- 
gaged in  manual  labor  to  shirk  this  work 
so  as  to  obtain  light  and  trivial  work  in 
the  cities  and  towns.  They  enjoy  excite- 
ment and  dissipation.  Rather  than  re- 
main an  honorable  son  of  toil  they  seek 
the  city  in  order  to  become  a  second  or 
third  class  dude.  They  spend  their  scanty 
wages  in  riotous  and  extravagant  living. 
They  spend  their  lives  in  a  whirlpool  of 
excitement  which  is  accelerated  every  dec- 
ade. Ninety  per  cent,  of  us  spend  more 
or  less  of  our  means  in  sporting  and  ex- 
travagance. 

And,  indeed,  there  seems  now  to  be  a 
sporting  craze  in  which  both  rich  and  poor 
indulge.  The  rich  vie  with  each  other  in 
spending  money  to  add  to  the' splendor  of 
these  places  of  pleasure  and  the  poor  in 
their  pride  are  induced  thereby  to  pass  the 
bounds  of  their  ability  to  provide  places 
of  splendor  and  elegance. 

The  love  for  sports  has  become  a  mania. 
Men  place  their  limbs  and  lives  in  the 
hands  of  ambitious  and  reckless  rivals. 
They  are  willing  to  endure  black  eyes, 
mashed  noses,  dislocated  joints  and  skinned 
shins  in  order  to  gain  the  applause  of  a 
few  spectators  and  to  indulge  in  a  faint 
hope  of  seeing  their  names  in  public  print 
as  the  victors  in  a  match-game  of  foot-ball 
or  base-ball. 

As  a  nation  we  pay  a  fearful  price  for 
our  games.  More  money  is  now  squan- 
dered in  theatres,  rinks,  fairs  and  clubs 
than  is  necessary  to  feed  and  clothe  us. 

And  while  yielding  to  this  master  we 
have  allowed  a  tyrant  to  firmly  fix  his 
grasp  upon  us.  We  are  slaves.  But  who 
is  this  tyrannical  master  whose  every  be- 
hest we  must  obey?  At  his  bidding  both 
sexes  leave  homes  of  plenty  and  comfort 
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to  spend  their  lives  in  an  atmosphere  of 
excitement  which  is  only  a  precursor  of 
dissipation  and  bestiality.  Yes,  both  sexes 
are  willing  subjects  of  King  Fashion. 

Men  no  longer  make  purchases  economi- 
cally and  for  comfort.  The  comfortable 
shoes  of  our  ancestors  are  no  longer  worn, 
but  our  shoes  have  contracted  until  our 
feet  are  cramped  in  shoes  the  shape  of 
tooth-picks.  By  the  change  of  fashion 
from  year  to  year  our  coats  have  become 
shorter,  and  soon  the  "coat-tail"  will  be 
a  matter  of  history  and  not  of  fact.  Our 
collars  have  grown  to  such  proportions 
that  we  must  stand  on  our  tiptoes  to  see 
over  them. 

We  need  not  so  much  a  reform  as  a 
complete  revolution  in  the  prevailing  prac- 
tices and  customs.  A  modern  writer  states 
the  case  very  plainly  and  forcibly  in  the 
following:  "That  custom  which  prescribes 
bare  arms  and  throat  and  chest  ought  to 
be  banished  to  a  place  among  the  infamies 
and  barbarisms  of  the  past.  Such  a  cus- 
tom is  a  sin  against  bodily  health,  to  say 
nothing  about  its  indecency  and  immor- 
ality. Many  a  life  has  been  imperiled  by 
this  senseless  exposure  of  the  person  to 
night  air  and  cold  draughts.  Many  a  wo- 
man has  lost  not  only  her  glowing  beauty 
but  her  physical  health  as  well  by  follow- 
ing this  foolish  custom."  *  *  *  We 
long  for  the  day  when  sound  discretion 
and  not  frivolous  fashion  shall  dictate 
what  clothes  we  shall  wear. 

At  our  summer  resorts  the  most  popu- 
lar man  is  the  one  who  is  nearest  an  ideal 
dude,  and  the  belle  of  the  occasion  is  the 
woman  who  is  dressed  nearest  to  suit  the 
fancies  of  the  bon  ton,  who  is  rudest  in 
her  manners  and  can  endure  the  german 
the  longest.    We  so  fully  serve  this  ty- 


rant that  we  are  willing  to  endure  bodily 
pain  and  any  degree  of  ill  health  if  we 
are  but  permitted  to  march  under  his  ban- 
ner. We  are  willing  to  encourage  inde- 
cency and  immorality  if  we  can  but  add 
to  the  splendor  and  elegance  of  the  social 
circle  and  the  ball-room.  We  do  even 
more  than  this :  we  plunge  in  debt  to  keep 
abreast  of  the  times  and  cause  five-sixths 
of  the  business  failures  of  our  land  in 
order  to  serve  this  master. 

And  while  serving  this  master  we  do 
obeisance  to  another  who  is  encouraging 
immorality,  enfeebling  our  intellects  and 
sapping  our  institutions.  As  a  nation  we 
no  longer  follow  principles,  but  ride  hob- 
bies. Social  customs  are  no  longer  made 
with  a  regard  for  moral  law7,  but  to  suit  the 
phantasies  of  the  belles  and  beaux  of  the 
aristocrats  and  millionaires.  The  conduct 
and  appearance  of  these  are  considered 
praiseworthy,  it  matters  not  howT  demor- 
alizing to  our  minds  and  hearts,  how  dis- 
graceful to  our  eyes  and  how  damning 
their  consequences. 

In  political  life  we  are  the  slaves  of 
demagogues  and  money  kings.  Ninety 
per  cent,  of  our  voters  have  no  convictions 
concerning  the  great  political  issues.  They 
are  as  wax  in  the  hands  of  an  artist.  The 
last  one  who  handles  them  leaves  the  im- 
pression which  guides  them  in  the  use  of 
the  ballot.  Our  government  is  a  repre- 
sentative democracy  in  name,  but  in  reality 
it  is  an  oligarchy. 

In  our  blindness,  ignorance  and  super- 
stition we  have  followed  our  masters  so 
long  that  we  can  no  longer  think  for  our- 
selves. Plutocrats  are  our  masters,  dema- 
gogues our  leaders  and,  too  often,  political 
devils  our  rulers.  If,  in  the  issues  of  the 
day,  there  is  a  principle  to  be  followed  wTe 
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have  not  enough  self-confidence  to  follow 
it.  We  prefer  to  ride  a  hobby  led  by  a 
demagogue. 

Our  young  men  depend  too  much  upon 
the  authority  of  others  and  think  too  little 
for  themselves.  We  no  longer  grapple 
with  the  great  problems  which  have  been 
solved  by  master  minds;  but,  instead,  we 
too  often  follow  their  line  of  thought.  If, 
when  following  our  leaders,  we  would 
choose  men  of  integrity  and  ability  it 
would  be  far  better  for  us,  but  we  are  not 
willing  to  do  this.  We  follow  men  of 
polish  and  brilliancy,  it  matters  not  how 
weak  their  minds  nor  how  demoralized 
their  natures.  In  short,  we  choose  brilliant 
rather  than  powerful  lights  to  illumine  our 
pathway.  And,  being  mimics,  we  try  to 
make  our  lights  shine  as  the  lights  of  those 
influencing  us.  We  see  (hem  holding 
positions  of  honor  and  trust  among  their 
fellow-men,  and  dazzled  by  these  excep- 
tions we  wildly  and  madly  rush  for  the 
top,  not  considering  the  intricacies  of  our 
pathway  nor  taking  the  counsel  of  expe- 
rience. We  see  not  the  valleys  and  hills 
to  be  crossed  and  climbed.  We  too  often 
dwell  in  imagination's  land.  Truly  by  the 
imagination  the  whole  horizon  of  thought 
is  lighted  up,  but  this  often  proves  the 
bane  of  our  success  rather  than  a  blessing 
to  help  us  on  towards  the  goal  for  which 
we  are  striving.  In  our  imaginations  we 
see  glittering  gold  pouring  into  our  coffers. 
We  behold  vast  audiences  held  spell-bound 
by  those  "  heavenly  inspired  utterances 
that  thrill  all  hearts  and  inspire  all  minds." 
We  see  too  much  and  realize  too  little. 

Our  nation  is  a  nation  of  base  and  ser- 
vile slaves.  Money  is  their  king  and  idol. 
For  a  trifle  they  sell  the  greatest  privilege 
and  blessing  given  to  free-born  citizens. 


For  a  few  pennies  now  they  sacrifice  the 
chance  of  increased  wages  and  a  hope  of 
future  prosperity.  They  stamp  infamy 
and  shame  on  their  moral  characters  for 
sordid  gain.  This  power  has  dethroned 
a  man  who  is  among  the  ablest  statesmen 
who  ever  graced  the  Presidential  chair — a 
man  who  "  had  rather  be  right  than  be 
President " — and  placed  thereon  a  man 
who  has  shown  himself  to  be  a  partisan 
and  who  represents  a  party  which  is  the 
enemy  and  oppressor  of  the  toiling  mill- 
ions. 

This  is  an  age  of  short-cuts.  Men  take 
by-paths  to  reach  the  height  of  greatness. 
Students  try  to  educate  themselves  in  the 
time  they  ought  to  spend  in  preparing  for 
college,  and  the  educators  of  our  time  seem 
to  have  caught  the  same  hurrying  and 
bustling  spirit.  Many  instructors  seem  to 
think  that  they  are  the  fountains  of  knowl- 
edge and  their  students  but  receptacles. 
They  try  to  pour  an  excessive  and  inces- 
sant stream  into  their  minds  and  the  result 
is  their  physical  structures  are  wrecked 
and  their  minds  confused  and  weakened. 
Many  students  have  entered  college  with 
blushing  cheeks,  robust  mien  and  bright 
hopes,  but  by  overwork  they  have  been 
compelled  to  leave  before  their  task  was 
done  with  wan  cheeks,  weakened  and 
ruined  frames  and  blasted  hopes.  Some 
wise  people  will  say  that  it  is  very  unwise 
for  them  to  do  this,  and  truly  it  is,  but 
still  more  unwise  is  it  for  inconsiderate 
instructors  to  compel  them  to  do  it.  A 
worthy  student  is  ambitious  and  has  too 
much  pride  to  be  a  lag  in  his  classes  when  it 
is  possible  to  be  otherwise.  He  will  burn 
the  midnight  oil  toiling  over  his  work 
rather  than  be  the  butt  of  ridicule  of  his 
fellows  and  the  object  of  scorn  and  con- 
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tempt  of  his  instructors.  In  the  time 
allotted  for  a  college  course  it  is  impossible 
to  master  any  branch  of  science  as  it 
should  be  in  order  for  it  to  be  enjoyed  and 
be  beneficial  in  practical  life.  We  obtain 
a  smattering  knowledge  of  several  lan- 
guages and  see  none  of  the  real  beauty  and 
grandeur  in  any  of  the  classics. 

Truly  this  is  a  fast  age;  still  we  have 
advantages  superior  to  those  of  any  other 
time.  Though  we  ride  hobbies  instead  of 
following  principles ;  though  we  prefer 
brilliant  to  powerful  lights;  though  we 
educate  ourselves  too  rapidly  and  try  to 
rise  to  glory  and  renown  too  quickly; 


though  there  are  influences  among  us  which 
tend  to  harden  our  hearts,  weaken  our  in- 
tellects and  demoralize  our  characters,  still 
ours  is  a  glorious  inheritance.  We  live  in 
a  land  the  most  beautiful,  among  a  people 
the  most  cultivated  and  refined,  and  under 
a  government  the  strongest,  with  institu- 
tions the  noblest  on  earth.  We  have 
prospects  the  brightest  and  possibilities  the 
greatest  of  any  nation  in  existence.  Our 
destiny  is  in  our  own  hands,  for 

"  Honor  and  shame  from  no  condition  rise  ; 
Act  well  your  part,  there  all  the  honor  lies." 

E.  L.  MlDDLETON. 


EDGAR  A.  POE. 


Of  Poe  as  a  man  and  of  his  character 
I  hardly  know  what  to  say,  the  history  of 
his  life  is  so  brief  and  yet  presents  such 
varied  and  contrary  scenes.  He  lived  in 
an  ideal  world,  a  world  peopled  with  the 
fanciful  figments  conjured  up  by  his  in- 
ventive, Quixotic  imagination.  The  his- 
tory of  his  life,  with  all  its  diversified 
scenes,  is  a  most  powerful  and  pathetic 
poem  of  passion.  No  one  in  childhood  or 
in  early  youth  attempted  to  restrain  his 
propensities  and  no  one  attempted  to  curb 
his  impetuosity,  and  it  was  therefore  natu- 
ral that  his  later  life  should  be  checkered 
by  good  and  ill  fortune,  by  moments  of 
great  happiness  and  long  periods  of  men- 
tal misery.  Many  times  he  was  led,  by 
the  maddening  torture  and  anguish  of  a 
fanciful  hell  which  afflicted  him,  to  deaden 
his  thinking  powers  by  continual  appeals 
to  the  bowl;  and  many  times  he  had  re- 


course to  the  same  comforter,  driven  to  it 
by  the  miseries  of  his  actual  life.  By 
yielding  too  often  to  temptation  and  by 
giving  loose  rein  to  his  desires  he  so  weak- 
ened the  power  of  self-control  that  it  was 
an  impossibility  for  him  to  withstand  the 
temptations  which  so  often  beset  him. 
Many  a  good  resolution  was  broken  by 
this  man  whose  intellect  shone  among  the 
great  literary  lights  of  our  country  with 
a  brilliancy  rivaled  only  by  a  few.  His 
imagination  was  especially  acute  and  vivid, 
and  his  humor,  though  not  flagrant,  was 
nevertheless  keen.  His  place  is  at  the 
head  of  our  men  of  letters.  He  worked 
in  at  least  three  different  wards  of  litera- 
ture, as  they  might  be  called.  He  ranks 
first  among  our  poets;  no  one  has  ever 
equaled  him  as  a  tale-writer,  and  his  criti- 
cisms stand  high  on  account  of  the  origi- 
nal ideas  which  they  contain  and  the  clear, 
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concise  language  in  which  these  ideas  are 
set  forth. 

I  said  that  he  ranks  first  among  our 
poets.  This  is  the  view  taken  by  English 
men  of  letters.  Many  of  our  own  critics 
would  give  him  a  higher  seat  among  our 
literary  worthies  were  it  not  for  the  fact 
that  he  hails  from  a  city  not  first  as  a  liter- 
ary centre.  Edmund  Gosse,  in  a  recent 
number  of  the  Forum,  says  of  him  : 

"Apart  from  all  the  faults,  weaknesses 
and  shortcomings  of  Poe  we  feel  more  and 
more  clearly,  or  we  ought  to  feel,  the  per- 
ennial charm  of  his  verses.  The  poesy  of 
his  still  fresh  and  fragrant  poems  is  larger 
than  that  of  any  other  deceased  American 
writer.  If  the  range  of  the  Baltimore 
poet  had  been  wider,  if  Poe  had  not 
harped  so  persistently  on  his  one  theme  of 
remorseful  passion  for  the  irrecoverable 
dead,  if  he  had  employed  his  extraordi- 
nary, his  unparalleled  gifts  of  melodious 
invention,  with  equal  skill,  in  illustrating 
a  variety  of  human  themes,  he  must  have 
been  with  the  greater  poets.  For  in  Poe, 
in  pieces  like  '  The  Haunted  Palace/  '  The 
Conqueror  Worm/  'The  City  in  the  Sea/ 
and  'For  Annie/  we  find  two  qualities 
which  are  as  rare  as  they  are  invaluable,  a 
new  and  haunting  music,  which  constrains 
the  listener  to  follow  and  imitate,  and  a 
command  of  evolution  in  lyrical  work  so 
absolute  that  the  poet  is  able  to  do  what 
hardly  any  other  lyrist  has  dared  to  at- 
tempt, namely,  as  in  'To  One  in  Paradise/ 
to  take  a  normal  stanzaic  form  and  play 
with  it  as  a  great  pianist  plays  with  an  air. 
So  far  as  the  first  of . these  attributes  is 
concerned,  Poe  has  proved  himself  to  be 
the  Piper  of  Hamlin  to  all  later  English 
poets.  From  Tennyson  to  Austin  Dob- 
son  there  is  hardly  one  whose  verse-music 


does  not  show  traces  of  Poe's  influence.'7 
What  Mr.  Gosse  says  is  true.  Poe  is 
our  greatest  poet.  As  time  goes  by  our 
people  honor  him  more  and  more  and  per- 
ceive more  clearly  the  grand  eloquence  and 
stirring,  intense  passion  of  his  verses. 
Who  among  our  poets  has  equalled  him? 
Emerson,  perhaps,  in  some  few  lines,  but 
not  another  of  our  poets  can  touch  him. 
Longfellow  is  too  quiet  and  is  given  to 
hexameters ;  Bryant,  though  often  beauti- 
ful, is  rather  slow,  while  nearly  every  po- 
em written  by  Poe  stamps  itself  indelibly 
upon  the  memory  of  the  reader  by  its  pe- 
culiar and  musical  rythm  and  its  vivid 
word-painting. 

From  Poe,  the  poet,  let  us  turn  to  Poe, 
the  writer  of  tales.  Who  has  ever  pro- 
duced tales  more  enthralling  than  "The 
Tell-tale  Heart/'  "The  Black  Cat,"  "The 
Red  Death,"  and  "The  Premature  Bu- 
rial"? They  are  morbid  tales  of  fancy, 
but  they  are  engrossing  and  are  fine  works 
of  art.  Here,  as  in  his  poems,  Poe  shows 
the  command  he  possesses  over  language 
and  finds  full  scope  for  his  vivid  imagina- 
tion and  reasoning  faculties.  He  could 
be  very  humorous,  also,  when  he  tried, 
and  he  has  left  behind  him  several  stories 
which  fairly  blaze  with  wit  and  have  as 
peculiar  a  flavor  as  belongs  to  any  profes- 
sional "funny  man." 

Poe's  criticisms  were  written  more  for 
money  than  for  anything  else,  but  never- 
theless his  genius,  his  wit,  his  eloquence 
found  here  another  field  on  which  to  dis- 
play themselves.  He  was  the  first  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  public  to  the  plagiar- 
isms of  Longfellow.  By  this  one  act  he 
incurred  the  displeasure  of  many  New 
England  critics  who  only  recently  ceased 
their  murmurings  against  the  poet  and 
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critic  of  Baltimore.  In  those  days  the 
Hub  was  the  Hub,  and  Poe,  who  was 
neither  a  native  of  the  Hub  nor  a  dweller 
in  the  Hub,  had  the  audacity  to  criticise 
severely  several  literary  efforts  of  men  who 
were  inhabitants  of  the  Hub.  For  this 
one  act  Poe's  fame  suffered  for  years  after 
his  death. 

Besides  poetry,  tale-telling  and  criti- 
cisms Poe  also  wrote  a  little  on  philosophy 
and  some  on  the  sciences.  And  yet,  though 
he  died  young,  he  achieved  greatness  in 


many  ways,  and  was  a  man  who  under- 
stood his  profession  thoroughly  and  did 
nearly  all  of  his  work  systematically. 

A  man  who  is  not  only  a  great  poet  but 
also  a  great  novelist,  who  is  able  not  only 
to  soar  on  the  wings  of  imagination  but 
also  to  dig  into  the  depths  of  philosophy 
and  criticism,  is  indeed  a  great  man  and 
deserving  of  all  the  eulogies  and  honors 
an  admiring  people  can  bestow  upon  his 
name. 

Carle  L.  Felt. 


A  SUMMARY. 


The  great  Duke  of  Marlborough  once  j 
said  he  had  learned  English  history  from  j 
the  dramas  of  Shakespeare,  and  while  j 
there  is  nothing  remarkable  about  this  dec- 
laration it  shows  the  evident  effect  a  his- 
torical romance  has  in  impressing  the 
memory.  Just  so,  too,  are  we  familiar 
with  the  history  of  the  early  settlers  of 
America.  Not  because  it  is  a  relic  of 
American  annals;  not  because  the  oft  re- 
peated story  of  maritime  discoveries  prose- 
cuted in  the  fifteenth  century  by  inhabit- 
ants of  that  great  peninsula  of  south-west- 
ern Europe  is  a  formal  introductory  to 
every  compiler's  work,  but  because  tradi- 
tion has  handed  it  down.  Our  forefathers 
for  generations  have  dramatized  that  im- 
portant chapter  in  the  great  chronicle  of 
human  progress  and  achievements;  they 
have  related  to  us  narratives  of  adventure, 
love,  prowess  and  all  the  elements  of  ro- 
mance more  startling  and  attractive,  in- 
deed, than  the  most  brilliant  conception  of 
imagination  ever  evolved  from  the  human 


brain.  To  us  it  is  a  historical  romance, 
but  the  impression  is  deep.  We  have 
learned  to  venerate  their  names,  and  as 
their  remains  now  rest  beneath  the  scene 
of  their  labors  we  love  them  still. 

America,  unlike  the  rising  empires  of 
ancient  history,  where  progress  was  the 
result  of  the  lapse  of  centuries,  was  me- 
teor-like in  her  course,  occupying  only 
the  space  of  one  hundred  and  seventy 
years  from  the  planting  of  the  colonics — 
weak  and  helpless — to  the  rising  of  our 
republic — a  government  eminently  effi- 
cient, and  full-panoplied  for  the  field  of 
action  at  her  birth. 

Thus  the  history  of  America  is  divided 
into  parts:  the  history  of  the  colonies  and 
the  history  of  Independence.  And  be- 
tween these  two  portions — between  the 
Declaration  of  776  and  the  Treaty  of  Paris 
in  '83 — lies  six  years  of  bloody  war. 

Free  nations  are  peculiarly  apt  to  domi- 
neer over  subject  states.  Such,  indeed,  is 
now  true  of  England  over  Ireland,  and 
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such  was  then  true  of  England  over 
America.  The  British  regarded  with  the 
highest  complacency  their  sway  over  this 
vast  transatlantic  empire.  Their  cruel 
hands  of  oppression  were  stretched  across 
the  dark  Atlantic,  and  subjected  us  to  the 
environments  of  slavery.  The  Stamp  Act 
was  imposed  upon  us;  unjust  taxation  and 
disregard  for  our  personal  liberty  held  us 
down.  Still  the  colonies  were  loyal  to 
their  mother;  the  pride  of  political  birth- 
right, the  humble  dependence  as  a  child  of 
England,  the  love  of  peace  and  the  hope 
of  reconciliation  intensified  their  loyal 
spirit.  But  when  the  last  glimmer  of  hope 
had  faded  away,  when  the  die  of  British 
tyranny  forever  was  cast,  when  England 
refused  the  entreaties  of  her  oppressed 
Anglo-American  subjects — then  resulted 
the  Declaration  of  American  Independ- 
ence, and  by  it  the  noble  pioneers  of  the 
cause  swore  to  stand  and  die  ere  they 
would  further  acknowledge  their  depend- 
ency to  the  British  yoke. 

The  Declaration  is  doubtless  the  most 
important  event  in  American  history.  Im- 
portant because  with  it  the  thirteen  Ameri- 
can States  ratified  a  federal  constitution, 
and  upon  that  laid  the  foundation  for  the 
success  of  our  republic;  important  because 
the  great  act  by  which  the  colonies  sprang 
into  being  as  independent  States  was  of 
remarkable  consequence  in  both  Europe 
and  America;  important  as  an  index  to 
American  freedom.  But  the  drafting  was 
but  the  initial  act  in  the  consummation  of 
that  which  was  to  follow.  To  declare  is 
an  easy  matter,  but  to  support  it  is  a  task 
laborious  indeed — in  this  example  the 
American  Revolution  was  waged — the  re- 
sult of  which,  amid  the  applause  and 
shouts  of  congregated  thousands,  amid  the 


thunder  of  artillery  and  the  strains  of  na- 
tional music,  in  full  view  of  England's 
departing  troops,  the  stars  and  stripes 
were  hoisted  and  floated  proudly  in  the 
breeze  over  this,  our  "Land  of  the  free 
and  home  of  the  brave." 

But  it  is  to  the  contest — the  Revolu- 
tion— we  will  further  direct  our  attention. 
Every  warrior  eminent  for  renown  has 
had  his  famous  battle.  Napoleon  and  the 
battle  of  Waterloo  will  ever  be  associated 
in  the  pages  of  history.  Hannibal  had 
his  [battle  of]  Cannse,  Lee  and  Johnson 
their  Gettysburg,  and  others  too  numerous 
to  mention.  Just  so,  too,  has  every  na- 
tion eminent  for  civilization  and  Chris- 
tianity had  her  heroic  struggle.  France 
is  characterized  by  her  Revolution,  Eng- 
land by  her  Restoration,  Germany  by  her 
Revolution,  and  when  the  British  govern- 
ment declared  the  colonists  rebels  and  be- 
gan the  collecting  of  troops  to  subjugate  a 
people  actuated  by  right  and  principle; 
when  English  fleets  landed  on  our  shores 
and  threatened  to  destroy  every  vestige  of 
the  just  claims  of  our  people  to  enjoy  the 
prerogatives  of  Magna  Charta;  when  in 
response  to  this  the  camp-fires  of  ?76 
lighted  up  the  Western  world  with  the 
firm  resolution  of  both  statesman  and 
peasant  to  stand  by  their  cause — then  be- 
gan the  heroic  struggle  of  America. 

The  contest  is  familiar  to  all.  Poets, 
orators  and  historians  have  pictured  and 
recorded  it  in  the  minutest  detail.  There 
are  characteristics,  however,  worthy  of 
special  mention :  First,  the  unity  with 
which  our  veterans  fought,  From  the 
Atlantic  surf  to  the  bleak  hills  of  the 
West,  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the 
Canadian  border,  with  one  accord  they 
fought  and  fell.    I  love  to  think  how  the 
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greatest  battle  of  the  South  was  won  by  a 
Northern  general ;  how  the  rear-guard  of 
the  South  immortalized  themselves  on 
Northern  fields.  No  sectional  strife,  no 
States'  right,  no  jealous  animosity  per- 
vaded then  the  hearts  of  our  patriots,  and 
"  unity  is  strength." 

Another  is  the  fortitude  with  which  they 
fought.  When  Hannibal  was  confronted 
by  the  Alpine  heights  I  often  wonder  if 
his  courage  didn't  fail  and  his  heart  fill 
with  awe  as  he  gazed  at  those  apparently 
insurmountable  heights — then  his  heart 
would  pulsate  with  loyalty,  and  with  the 
love  of  cause  and  the  love  of  victory  fill- 
ing his  very  soul  he  would  surmount  or 
die.  Victorious  was  the  attempt,  and  that 
bravery,  fortitude  and  strategy  with  which 
he  scaled  the  Alps  threatened  Rome  with 
subjugation. 

Thus  it  was  with  the  pioneers  of 
American  liberty.  Confronted  by  legions 
of  troops  from  the  mightiest  nation  in  the 
world,  subjected  to  the  skillful  strategy  of 
treble  their  number,  fighting  against 
tremendous  odds,  well  might  thev  have 
been  discouraged;  but  no,  their  country's 
cause  depended  on  it;  American  independ- 
ence depended  on  it;  right,  justice  and 
principle  depended  on  it,  and  the  valor 
displayed  was  far  more  worthy  of  honor, 
far  more  conspicuous  than  that  presented 
even  on  the  fields  of  Marathon  when  the 
heroic  Greeks  were  struggling  for  the 
liberty  of  Greece. 

Another  remarkable  feature,  characteris- 
tic of  '76,  was  the  conduct  of  the  wives, 
daughters  and  mothers  of  our  men.  Like 
guardian  angels  of  mercy  they  stood — sen- 
tinels of  love — ever  ready  and  anxious  to 
assist  in  the  duties  of  domestic  warfare. 
Their  tender  touch  would  sooth  the  veter- 


an's fevered  brow.  Their  gentle  words  of 
encouragement  would  touch  the  hearts  of 
the  dying  brave  and  encourage  the  sur- 
vivors on  to  victory. 

Can  we  remember  Flora  McDonald  (the 
wife  of  Lieut.  Slocumb),  and  thousands  of 
others,  figuring  so  bravely  and  courageous- 
ly on  the  American  fields  without  cherish- 
ing the  memory  of  the  noble  women  of 
that  cause?  Yes,  noble  women !  Shall 
we  ever  forget  them? 

Again,  patriotic  piety  is  a  characteristic 
of  '76.  Some  one  has  said,  "  Religion  and 
patriotism  are  the  constituents  of  good 
soldiers."  Indeed,  divine  eloquence  in 
revolutionary  times  is  the  greatest  solace 
for  the  popular  mind.  It  alleviates  trou- 
ble; it  floods  the  world  with  ennobling 
power;  it  enriches  the  sentiments  and  at- 
titude of  men,  and  during  the  gloom  and 
vicissitudes  of  this  struggle  the  heroes  of 
Church  and  the  heroes  of  State  were  both 
impelled  by  one  conviction,  and  lived  and 
labored  in  the  same  design.  One  fell  a 
martyr  to  his  zeal  while  preaching  the  law 
of  justice;  the  other  fell  a  martyr  to  his 
heroism  while  defending  the  law  of  jus- 
tice. Thus  the  patriots  of  the  pulpit 
were  co-extensive  with  the  patriots  of  the 
field,  and  the  stars  of  liberty  will  ever 
shed  a  glorious  light  on  the  graves  of 
Davies,  Coldman,  Stillman  and  others. 
Clerical  heroes  of  '76  !  Noble  pioneers  of 
the  Cross! 

A  century  and  more  has  elapsed  since 
those  gloomy  days.  Independence  was 
affirmed;*  a  republic  was  established;  a 
constitution  of  unity  and  concord  was 
framed,  and  to-day  we  enjoy  the  blessings 
of  modern  republicanism. 

True,  Washington,  Jefferson,  Hamil- 
ton, Monroe  and  others  have  passed  away, 
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but  the  theatre  of  their  stupendous  efforts 
yet  remains — an  insight  of  their  once 
lauded  glory.  Yes,  they  have  all  passed 
away,  but  the  causes  which  led  to  victory 
and  the  spirit  which  they  evoked  are  yet 
predominant  in  the  hearts  of  all,  and  will 
ever  form  the  brightest  page  in  American 
an  nals. 

This  summary  would  be  incomplete 
should  we  fail  to  speak  of  the  political, 
social  and  commercial  attitude  of  America 
since  the  Revolution. 

The  flag  of  the  republic  yet  waves 
proudly.  Under  its  floating  stripes  great 
cities  have  emerged,  railroads  have  been 
built,  telegraph  wires  have  penetrated  ev- 
ery village,  and  the  historian  could  hardly 
sketch  the  rapid  progress  of  America  to- 
day. 

Great  political  revolutions,  it  is  true, 
have  swept  over  our  plains  and  threatened 
to  wreck  our  Union,  but  the  fundamental 
principles  of  republicanism  yet  remain 
steadfast,  and  America  to-day  is  on  a 


higher  level  of  civilization,  socially,  po- 
litically and  commercially,  than  ever  be- 
fore. 

True,  the  White  House  will  soon  ring 
with  the  crowing  victory  of  Ben  Harri- 
son, Levi  Morton  and  James  G.  Blaine. 
True,  Dakota  and  other  Territories — to 
augment  the  Radical  vote — will  doubtless 
soon  be  admitted  to  the  Union.  True,  for 
four  years  the  Southern  tiller  will  feel  the 
effect  of  high  tariff,  Northern  monopolies, 
trusts,  and  other  baneful  prerogatives  of 
Radical  rule;  but  America  has  reserved  a 
grander  destiny  for  her.  As  truth  crushed 
to  earth  does  rise  again,  so  will  national 
Democracy,  dethroned  from  our  nation's 
capital,  rise  again. 

Our  government — for  which  the  heroes 
of  the  Revolution  fought — is  founded  on 
the  divine  rights  of  individual  govern- 
ment. May  her  benign  influence  go  forth 
and  ever  culminate  in  that  true  motto  of 
government:  "The  greatest  good  to  the 
greatest  number/'    J.  A.  Hqllomon. 


THE  REGULATORS. 


"Let  merit  be  awarded  to  whom  merit 
is  due,"  or,  in  other  words,  "Render  unto 
Csesar  the  things  that  are  Caesar's,"  should 
be  the  motto  of  every  American  heart.  I 
say  American  especially,  because  when  we 
as  a  nation,  with  our  eyes  dazzled  by  the 
grandeur  and  sublimity  of  our  social  and 
political  institutions,  look  back  for  their 
origin  and  foundation,  we  only  have  to 
look  into  the  vista  of  the  past,  dimmed  by 
the  short  space  of  one  century,  when  we 
see  them  struggling  for  subsistence  and 


even  grappling  with  poverty  and  death. 
We  can  justly  and  with  pride  boast  of 
"the  grand  old  republic,"  its  noble  insti- 
tutions, their  rapid  growth  and  superiority 
over  those  of  other  countries.  Surely, 
then,  in  our  encomiums  on  our  institutions 
and  liberty,  their  "sacred  offspring,"  of 
which  we  love  so*  much  to  speak,  we 
should  not  forget  the  men,  the  heroes,  the 
patriots,  who,  with  their  swords  baptized 
and  re-baptized  in  blood,  gave  them  to  us 
with  the  declaration  that  the  American 
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people  should  be  forever  free  and  inde- 
pendent. Perhaps  we  as  Americans  look 
back  upon  this  as  the  proudest  phase  of 
our  history,  and  perhaps  we  as  North 
Carolinians  look  back  upon  the  Mecklen- 
burg Declaration  of  Independence — which 
was  proclaimed  about  fourteen  months  be- 
fore the  national  Declaration — as  the 
proudest  page  in  our  State  history.  Yet 
a  portion  of  the  men  who  formed  that 
Assembly  at  Charlotte  on  May  19th  and 
20th,  1775,  and  signed  that  Declaration 
by  which  they  declared  themselves  free 
and  independent  we  have  a  tendency  to 
forget  or  look  upon  with  disdain  and  con- 
tempt, and  it  is  the  honest  opinion  of  the 
writer  that  we  have  been  misled  in  this 
direction  by  some  of  our  noted  historians. 

The  class  of  people  to  whom  we  refer, 
and  against  whom  we  think  undue  malice 
has  been  directed,  is  that  organization 
known  as  the  Regulators.  That  the  same 
men  who  called  themselves  Regulators  and 
took  an  active  part  in  the  battle  of  Ala- 
mance were  four  years  later  actively  en- 
gaged in  the  assembly  at  Charlotte  and 
signed  the  Mecklenburg  Declaration  is 
proven  beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt. 
That  the  Regulators  were  a  body  of  men 
associated  together  in  the  western  portion 
(and  almost  extending  to  the  centre)  of 
our  State  during  the  years  1 770— '7 1  for 
the  purpose  of  "regulating  affairs"  of 
government  in  those  parts  I  need  hardly 
say.  That  they  had  grievances  of  which 
to  complain;  that  affairs  in  those  parts 
needed  "regulation";  that  they  were  ille- 
gally and  exorbitantly  taxed,  I  think  no 
one  can  deny  who  knows  anything  of  their 
situation  and  the  history  of  their  times 
and  circumstances.  Furthermore,  that 
their  origin  sprung  from  pure,  honest  and 


upright  motives,  and  that  many  if  not  all 
of  them  in  the  beginning  merely  wished 
j  their  wrongs  adjusted,  and  for  that  pur- 
pose, and  that  only,  banded  together,  I 
think  is  true  without  question.   That  some 
of  them  afterwards  became  desperate,  and 
|  even  lawless  and  uncontrollable,  we  have 
j  no  disposition  to  deny ;  yet  we  should  not 
I  judge  the  whole  body  of  Regulators  by 
|  what  the  outsiders,  the  stragglers  and  the 
j  lawless  ruffians  did  any  more  than  we 
\  would  judge  the  bravest  army  that  was 
|  ever  collected  by  their  stragglers  and  vaga- 
|  bonds.    Yet  we  could  hardly  blame  the 
j  Regulators  if  their  whole  body  had  be- 
come desperate  and  reckless,  and  the  won- 
der is  why  they  were  not  even  more  so 
than  they  were,  when  we  remember  that 
as  often  as  they  made  a  complaint  of  their 
grievances  and  sought  the  courts,  the  Gen- 
I  eral  Assembly  and  Governor  Tryon  for  a 
redress  of  their  wrongs  they  were  either 
disregarded,   mocked  or  answered  with 
some  deceitful  and  hypocritical  answer. 
They  sent  petition  after  petition  to  Gov- 
ernor Tryon  praying  for  a  redress  of  their 
wrongs  and  setting  forth  the  manner  in 
which    they    were    being   illegally  and 
shamefully  treated  at  the  hands  of  reck- 
less government  officials.    He  made  them 
many  fair  promises  and  as  many  times 
failed  to  execute  these  promises. 

The  Regulators  at  that  time  were  recent 
settlers,  poor  and  needy ;  they  were  a  long 
ways  from  market  and  still  further  from 
the  residence  of  the  Governor  and  the 
place  of  meeting  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly. Our  State  historian,  Mr.  John  W. 
Moore,  does  them  the  justice  at  one  point 
of  his  history  (which  he  seems  to  forget 
afterwards)  to  say  that  although  they  were 
poorly  provided  with  the  means  of  living 
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in  their  new  homes  and  made  nothing  on 
their  farms  to  sell  except  wheat,  and  when 
they  hauled  this  to  Cross  Creek  it  realized- 
but  a  little  more  than  enough  to  buy  their 
salt,  yet  they  were  taxed  twelve  dollars  on 
the  poll  and  paid  an  annual  rent  of  sev- 
enty cents  on  every  one  hundred  acres  of 
land.  Now  when  we  take  into  considera- 
tion the  fact  that  this  already  exorbitant 
tax  was  increased  enormously  by  dishon- 
est sheriffs  and  tax-collectors,  and  when 
the  Regulators  found  that  their  prayers 
were  of  no  avail,  I  hardly  see  how  any 
one  can  blame  them  for  becoming  desper- 
ate and  appealing  to  the  god  of  arms  to 
vindicate  their  rights.  Yet  many  of  the 
later  historians  seem  to  lose  sight  of  causes 
and  expend  their  entire  energy  in  depict- 
ing the  horrors  of  results.  Because  many 
idlers,  loafers  and  rogues  took  advantage 
of  the  opportunities  offered  them  by  a  dis- 
turbance in  the  the  government  and  com- 
mitted many  outrages  under  the  name  of 
Regulators — who,  as  we  are  told,  were  no 
more  Regulators  than  the  Henry  Berry 
Lowry  gang — for  this  reason,  we  say,  as 
there  seems  to  be  none  other  apparent, 
some  of  our  historians  would  represent  to 
us  the  entire  body  of  the  Regulators  as  a 
riotous,  ignorant,  lawless,  drunken  rabble, 
whose  main  object  was  to  vent  their  wrath 
upon,  and  impede  every  attempted  action 
of,  Governor  Tryon  and  the  General  As- 
sembly; to  stir  up  discontent;  to  break 
down  government  and  produce  a  state  of 
anarchy.  That  this  is  all  "bosh"  is 
proven  by  the  fact  that  some  of  the  best, 
most  sober,  orderly  and  patriotic  citi- 
zens of  that  day  were  either  actively  en- 
gaged in,  or  in  deep  sympathy  with,  the 
cause  of  the  Regulators.  That  they  were 
not  a  drunken  set  we  may  infer  from  the 


fact  that  they  allowed  "  no  spirituous  liq- 
uors" at  their  places  of  meeting!  That 
they  were  not  a  lawless,  riotous  rabble  we 
are  led  to  believe  from  the  fact  that  many 
of  them  were  "church  members  in  good 
standing."  Neither  can  we  believe  that 
they  wished  to  tear  down  all  good  govern- 
ment and  upbuild  anarchy,  if  we  can  put 
any  dependence  in  their  petitions,  addresses 
and  prayers  for  a  redress  of  their  wrongs. 
As  an  example  of  their  grievances  there 
was  one  Edmund  Fanning,  whom  we  may 
name  as  the  ringleader  and  the  most  infa- 
mous among  the  many  avaricious  and 
profligate  tax-collectors  and  sheriffs  who, 
by  their  extortion  and  robbery  in  office, 
were  growing  rich.  Yet  when  by  the 
prayers  of  the  Regulators  Fanning  was 
brought  to  trial,  although  found  guilty  and 
condemned  for  extortion  in  office,  in  five 
cases,  he  was  only  fined  a  penny  in  each  case. 

Governor  Tryon  about  this  time  visited 
the  Regulators  and  instead  of  righting 
their  wrongs,  as  he  had  promised  to  do, 
only  treated  with  disdain  and  contempt  his 
subjects  who  had  asked  his  aid.  He  left 
them  in  a  worse  condition  than  he  found 
them  and,  in  a  few  days,  returned  to  crush 
and  to  shed  the  blood  of  a  wronged  and 
innocent  people. 

On  May  16th,  1771,  with  about  1,100 
armed  men,  Governor  Tryon  met,  on  the 
field  of  Alamance,  about  2,000  of  the 
Regulators,  half  of  whom,  we  are  told, 
were  totally  unarmed  ;  the  other  half  with 
their  muskets  and  "no  more  ammunition 
than  they  would  have  taken  with  them 
squirrel-hunting,"  with  no  discipline,  no 
line  of  battle,  no  commander  nor  seemingly 
with  but  little,  if  any,  intention  of  shed- 
ding, or  causing  to  be  shed,  any  blood. 
They  saw  their  messenger,  Robert  Thomp- 
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son,  who  had  been  sent  to  Tryon's  army 
for  negotiations,  murdered  in  cold  blood 
by  Tryon  himself,  and  then  they  heard  the 
keen,  shrill  voice  of  that  monster,  Tryon, 
exclaim,  "Fire!  fire  on  them  or  on  me!" 
Why  did  a  commander  of  North  Carolina 
troops  have  to  give  such  an  order  as  that? 
Has  any  commander,  before  or  since,  had 
to  give  such  a  stern  command  to  the  sons 
of  Carolina?  No;  but  these  saw  they 
were  about  to  shed  innocent  blood  and  they 
hesitated.  Yet  many  historians,  even  Mr. 
Moore  himself,  would  have  us  believe  that 
the  sin  of  that  day's  bloodshed  rests  upon 
the  heads  of  the  Regulators  and  not  upon 
Governor  Tryon.  Before  passing  such  a 
sentence  we  think  if  you  will  consult 
Francois  Martin,  Rev.  Dr.  Hawks,  Rev. 
E.  W.  Caruthers,  D.  D.,  Hugh  William- 
son, LL.  D.,  and  others,  we  think  you 
will  join  us  in  saying  that  the  Regulators 
would  not  have  been  worthy  of  the  name 
of  citizen,  and  especially  of  North  Caro- 
linian, had  they  not  risen  in  arms,  declared 
for  right  and  sealed  their  faith  and  declara- 
tion with  their  own  blood.  Do  not  think 
that  the  spirit  that  was  manifested  at  Ala- 
mance by  the   Regulators   was  forever 


crushed.  By  no  means.  "  Truth  and  right, 
though  crushed  to  the  earth,  will  rise 
again."  The  same  brave,  fearless,  patriotic 
spirit  that  was  so  clearly  manifested  at 
Alamance,  like  a  golden  sun  that  has  buried 
itself  behind  a  dark  and  threatening  cloud, 
burst  forth  again  in  all  its  beauty  and 
splendor,  after  four  years  of  silent  slumber, 
at  Charlotte,  May  19th,  1775,  and  again 
at  King's  Mountain  and  Guilford  Court 
House,  and  dazzled  the  eyes  of  Carolina 
with  its  brilliancy.  So  let  us  hope  that  it 
will  not  be  an  imposition  on  the  reader  to 
ask  that  before  he  has  fallen  into  line  with 
many  thinkers  and  some  historians  of  the 
present  day  and  judges  harshly  of  the 
Regulators  he  will  study,  at  least  a  little, 
the  cause  for  which  they  fought  and  died ; 
and  if  in  your  travels  you  ever  pass  the 
historic  field  of  Alamance  do  not  cast  a 
look  of  contempt  upon  the  silent  graves 
that  contain  their  last  remains,  but  cast  a 
glance  of  tender  emotion  and  high  regard 
upon  the  mossy  mound  of  slumbering 
heroes  whose  brave  spirit,  though  sealed 
with  eternity's  hush,  should  still  animate 
the  breast  of  every  American  citizen. 

J.  O.  Atkinson. 
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What  can  be  more  deliciously  pleasant 
than  a  day  spent  in  aimless,  purpose- 
less wanderings  among  the  mountains? 
Reader,  would  you  find  the  Happy  Val- 
ley for  which  Rasselas  sought?  Then  come 
with  me  on  a  bright  June  morning.  We 
don  our  "sandal  shoon,"  pack  our  lunch- 
basket  and  wander  forth  among  the  in- 


describable glories  of  the  Blue  Ridge 
Mountains  of  Virginia. 

As  I  sit  beside  my  lonely  fireside  to- 
night, and  listen  to  the  cold  north  wind 
chanting  its  solemn  harmonies  about  my 
chimney  top,  I  recall  such  a  day,  standing 
out  from  the  monotony  of  the  past  sum- 
mer, the  one  green  isle  in  a  wide  sea  of 
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misery.  My  companion  and  I  sauntered 
along,  drinking  in  the  mountain  air  that 
was  as  fresh  and  bracing  as  on  the  first 
morning  of  the  creation  ;  pausing  to  note 
the  changes  in  the  scenery  that  a  walk  of 
a  few  minutes  could  produce;  loitering 
upon  every  crossing-log  to  gaze  down  into 
the  transparent  depths  of  the  streams,  with 
the  trout  basking  in  the  sun;  stopping  to 
shake  hands  and  to  chat  with  every  mount- 
aineer that  we  met;  approaching  every 
cottage  on  some  vague  pretext  of  inquiring 
the  way,  or  asking  a  drink,  until  at  last 
the  morning  was  gone  and  the  midday 
sun  was  growing  tyrannous  and  intolerable. 
Oh,  for  a  spring  of  clear,  cool  water,  with 
a  green,  mossy  brink,  and  myself  reclining 
in  the  shade  eating  my  dinner!  But  the 
springs  seemed  all  to  have  retired  into  the 
sequestered  glens  to  escape  the  heat  of  noon. 

"Is  there  a  spring  near  here?"  I  asked 
of  a  countryman  who  came  swinging  down 
a  path  that  led  into  the  road,  his  enormous 
boots  tearing  up  the  ground  and  sending 
the  gravel  in  showTers  down  the  hill,  while 
behind  him  was  left  a  track  that  would 
not  have  shamed  an  infant  avalanche.  He 
paused,  and  gazed  at  us  with  fixed  inquisi- 
tiveness  for  a  moment. 

"Why,  yas,  stranger,"  he  replied, 
"thah's  one  in  er  holler,  jes  er  leetle  fur- 
der  on,  that's  so  col'  hit'll  make  you  think 
it  come  right  off'n  er  ice-bank.  I'm  gwine 
that  way  en  I'll  show  it  ter  you." 

The  spring  proved  worthy  the  mount- 
aineer's poetic  praise,  and  so  great  was  my 
gratitude  that  I  invited  the  fellow  to  share 
our  dinner.  "I  aint  speshly  hongry, 
stranger,"  he  replied,  hesitatingly,  "but 
I'll  eat  er  leetle  jes  fur  manners."  After 
eating  the  mountaineer  sat  slightly  apart, 
with  his  arms  resting  upon  his  knees.  His 


hands  seemed  greatly  in  his  way.  I  had 
noticed  that  while  walking  he  kept  them 
thrust  deep  in  his  pockets,  and  he  sat  list- 
lessly breaking  sticks  with  his  teeth  and 
hand  into  small  pieces,  while  his  mind 
seemed  to  be  revolving  about  some  more 
weighty  matter.  "This  warter  is  pow'ful 
good,"  he  said  at  last,  rising  and  shaking 
his  long  legs,  as  if  to  remove  knots  and 
tangles,  "speshly  whin  you  can't  get 
nothin'  better,  but  Joe  Smith's  got  some 
mighty  good  cider.  That's  Joe's  house  jes 
ercoss  the  holler,  en  Joe's  got  er  'pow'ful 
good-lookin'  gal,  too,"  he  added,  with  a 
knowing  grin  that  threatened  to  extend 
quite  to  his  ears. 

Apples,  cider  and  a  pretty  girl  !  One 
of  these  gifts  of  nat  ure  had  caused  our  race 
to  lose  Eden,  and  all  three  together — how 
was  their  allurement  to  be  resisted?  I 
have  a  very  delicate  conscience,  but  one 
that  is  strangely  averse  to  disputing  with 
my  feelings  and  inclinations,  so  we  went. 

From  the  eloquence  with  which  the  fel- 
low had  spoken  of  Joe's  apples,  cider  and 
daughter  I  fully  expected  to  find  a  vine- 
clad  cottage  with  a  young  lady  in  blue  and 
white,  swinging  in  a  hammock  in  the 
porch,  and  reading,  as  most  women  read — 
with  her  finger  tips — "One  Summer,"  and 
with  this  imaginary  picture  came  the  long- 
ing to  brush  the  dust  off  my  shoes,  and 
the  consciousness  that  my  face  was  rather 
florid  from  exercise,  and  that  my  collar  had 
succumbed  to  the  heat.  Even  the  sight  of 
Joe's  cottage  clinging  to  the  mountain- 
side, like  a  martin's  nest  to  the  barn-eaves, 
j  did  not  wholly  destroy  the  mental  picture 
that  I  had  formed,  although  my  heart  had 
rather  sunk  within  me  on  seeing  at  Joe's 
spring  a  large  iron  kettle  suspended  on 
wooden  forks  over  a  fire,  while  on  the 
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shrubbery  around  had  been  spread  gar- 
ments which  looked  as  if  they  formed  the 
missing  link  in  the  development  of  human 
apparel. 

Well,  Joe's  cottage  and  the  young  lady  ! 
The  former  was  built  of  logs  and  daubed 
with  mud.  The  chimney,  also  built  of 
logs  and  mud,  had  parted  company  from 
the  house  and  was  leaning  back  as  if  sur- 
veying its  discarded  consort  in  deep  dis- 
gust. There  was  a  single  room,  with  two 
doors  and  a  window,  though  I  could  but 
wonder  why  the  latter  had  been  made  since 
the  cracks  afforded  all  the  air  and  light 
that  the  inmates  needed.  A  fire  smoul- 
dered on  the  hearth,  showing  that  the  one 
room  served  as  well  for  kitchen. 

The  family  were  eating  dinner,  which 
seemed  to  consist  of  "roas'in'  years/'  milk 
and  butter.  Joe  and  his  wife  were  not  at 
home  it  seemed. 

"Even',  Jinny,"  said  our  guide,  stand- 
ing hesitatingly  at  the  door  as  if  waiting 
for  an  invitation  to  enter. 

The  young  lady  was  seated  at  the  table, 
thrusting  corn  down  the  throat  of  a  little 
child  whom  she  held  in  her  arms.  The 
children  were  numerous — so  numerous 
that  there  were  not  enough  chairs  and 
stools  to  "go  round,"  and  so  many  of 
them  were  standing  and  eating.  A  small 
head  thrust  above  the  farther  end  of  the 
table  behind  an  enormous  can  of  corn  re- 
minded me  of  an  ant  which  I  had  seen  a 
few  moments  before  carrying  a  piece  of 
bread  as  large  as  himself.  A  lean  cur  was 
licking  the  mouth  of  a  milk  jug  beneath 

the  table.    There  was  a  single  bed  in  the  I 

i 

room,  with  a  coverlet  that  was  indeed  a 
curiosity.  It  indeed  looked  as  if  it  had 
been  wrought  of  Father  Time's  cast-off 
apparel — bits  of  calico,  strips  of  jeans, 


which  had  once  served  as  pantaloons,  and 
even  fragments  of  woolen  hats  being  woven 
into  a  medley  worthy  of  a  sparrow's  in- 
genuity. 

I  was  intensely  amused  at  the  ridiculous 
reality  over  against  the  picture  of  my  im- 
agination. Had  I  suddenly  been  led  into 
the  presence  of  an  empress,  however,  I 
should  not  have  felt  more  abashed.  I 
looked  at  my  companion,  hoping  that  he 
would  say  or  do  something  to  render  the 
situation  less  embarrassing.  He  was  sit- 
ting on  the  edge  of  his  chair,  dangling  his 
hat  between  his  knees,  gazing  as  fixedly 
at  the  young  lady  as  she  was  gazing  at  me. 
She  looked  at  me  so  firmly  and  directly 
with  her  large  gray  eyes  that  I  felt  as  awk- 
ward as  a  boy  who  is  making  his  first 
"call"  on  a  woman  four  or  five  years 
older  than  himself.  What  could  I  say? 
It  would  not  be  polite  to  mention  apples 
and  cider.  Luckily  at  this  moment  the 
dog  came  snuffing  about  my  knees.  He 
was  too  dirty  to  touch  with  my  hand,  so 
I  attempted  to  stroke  his  head  with  my 
walking  stick.  The  brute  resented  this 
insult  by  showing  his  teeth  and  growling. 

"What's  the  matter  with  you,  Tig?" 
yelled  Jinny  (for  such  was  the  young  la- 
dy's name).  "Ain't  you  never  seed  er 
stranger  before  in  your  life  that  you  got 
to  be  er  growlin'  at  him?  Git  out  er 
hyah !  " 

"Is  he  good  for  hunting?"  I  asked. 

"Dad  sez  he's  good  fur  coons  en  'pos- 
sums, but  he  mus'  run  'em  while  I'm 
sleep.  I  'low  he  ain't  good  fur  nuthin' 
'cep'in'  to  be'er  stickin'  his  nose  whah  he 
ain't  got  no  bisnis." 

"  Whah's  yer  pah,  Jinny?"  asked  my 
companion,  whose  name  I  had  discovered 
to  be  George  Rhodes. 
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"  He's  down  ter  the  Ferry." 

"When'll  he  be  back?" 

"Not  'fo'  night,  I  recken." 

"Do  you  recken  he'd  keer  if  me  en  this 
stranger  got  er  few  er  his  apples  en  er  lit- 
tle cider?" 

"Naw;  jes  go  down  in  the  orchard  en 
he'p  yourse'ves.  The  cider's  in  the  bar- 
rel, en  thah's  er  gou'd  to  drink  outer." 

We  tarried  long  over  Joe's  cider,  and 
left  in  return,  on  our  departure,  full  meas- 
ure of  thanks.  The  next  cottage  at  which 
we  stopped  was  more  pretentious.  The 
yard  was  enclosed  with  a  rail  fence,  and 
there  were  a  few  flowers.  A  rude  arbor 
served  as  a  porch.  The  "  woman  of  the 
house"  proved  to  be  quite  loquacious. 
She  soon  informed  us  she  was  a  widow, 
that  her  husband  had  been  dead  ten  years, 
that  she  had  two  likely  daughters,  aged 
fifteen  and  seventeen  respectively,  and  that 
her  youngest  was  a  boy  not  more  than  six 
(?)  years  old.  In  the  midst  of  the  con- 
versation I  heard  a  subdued  titter  just 
around  the  corner,  and  caught  the  gleam 
of  a  pair  of  dark  eyes  through  the  cracks 
in  the  logs.  My  curiosity  overcame  my 
prudence,  and  I  asked  the  housewife's  per- 
mission to  break  a  flower  that  grew  just 
around  the  corner.  I  walked  around  and 
found  myself  in  the  presence  of  two  girls. 
One  of  them  was  indeed  beautiful.  She 


was  tall,  and  straight  as  a  Norway  pine, 
and  her  eyes  were  brown  as  the  waters  of 
the  mountain  brook.  They  uttered  a  slight 
exclamation  of  surprise  and  dismay  at 
seeing  me,  and  the  younger  ingloriously 
fled,  while  the  elder  one  blushed  and  drew 
up  her  bare  feet  beneath  her  skirts.  I 
took  off  my  hat  and  was  about  to  make  a 
profound  bow  in  the  latest  style  when, 
unfortunately,  I  stepped  upon  the  protrud- 
ing paw  of  a  sleeping  hound.  The  en- 
raged beast  set  up  a  fearful  howl  and 
sprang  at  me,  showing  a  set  of  savage- 
looking  teeth.  A  rampant  fight  would 
have  been  the  result  had  I  faced  my  ene- 
my, but  I  beat  a  retreat  and  took  hasty 
refuge  in  a  peach  tree,  with  that  terrible 
beast  just  behind  me,  snapping  at  the 
most  convenient  portion  of  my  body.  The 
young  lady  came  to  my  rescue  and  I  was 
permitted  to  descend. 

The  mountain  peaks  were  already 
pointing  warning  fingers  towards  the  east 
when  I  turned  my  face  homeward.  As 
I  reached  the  mountain-tops  that  bounded 
the  valley  on  the  east  I  paused  and 
looked  back  to  bid  farewell  to  the  spot 
that  is  indeed  a  later  edition  of  the 
famous  Sleepy  Hollow,  with  ignorance 
and  bliss,  poverty  and  beauty,  flourishing 
side  by  side,  each  alike  unconscious  of  the 
existence  of  the  other.  *    *  * 
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YES  OR  NO. 

These  are  two  very  small  particles  and 
easily  expressed  in  various  ways.  The 
significant  nod  and  shake  of  the  caput 
mean  yes  and  no  the  world  over,  though 
this  assertion  is  open  for  correction. 

With  all  these  facilities  of  expression, 
whether  by  word,  act  or  deed,  I  suspect  if 
the  majority  of  us  were  to  take  a  little 
retrospect  we  could  very  soon  call  to  mind 
certain  times  when  it  was  difficult  to  say 
either;  times  when  we  wished  to  say  both; 
times  when  we  said  one  and  would  have 
preferred  the  other  (times  when  we  said 
one  with  the  tongue  and  the  other  with  the 
mind). 

To  be  able  to  say  yes  or  no  wisely  and 
at  once  is  a  virtue  worthy  of  the  most 
careful  cultivation  and  as  needful  of  being  | 
cultivated  as  the  most  tender  exotic. 

"Think  twice  before  you  speak  once," 
but  since  thought  is  so  swift  it  need  not 
take  months,  weeks  or  days  to  think  twice, 
for  Spurgeon  says  lie  has  more  thoughts 
in  an  hour  than  there  are  hours  in  a  year. 

If  there  be  some  persons  who  worry  us 
more  than  others  they  are  those  who  are 
unable  or  unwilling  to  say  "yes"  or  "  no." 
It  is  boring  in  the  recitation-room,  and, 
of  course,  more  so  in  the  practical  affairs 
of  life. 

We  deprecate  hearing  a  professor  ask 
some  student  (who  is  not  specially  noted 
for  hard  study)  a  question  and  see  him  sit 
as  still,  if  not  as  self-com posed,  as  an 
oyster  till  the  professor  answers  it  for  i 


him,  and  then  say,  "I  thought  it  was  that 
way."  Or,  should  he  venture  to  guess 
and  "miss  fire"  (which  is  the  rule,  with 
few  exceptions),  on  being  corrected  say, 
"I  meant  it  that  way."  When  we  see  a 
fellow  too  lazy  to  study,  too  proud  to  say 
"no,"  feign  to  be  wise  when  he  is  igno- 
rant, we  involuntarily  associate  him  with 
the  old  dead  beat  who  euchred  the  Vicar 
of  Wakefield  out  of  his  horse. 

"  He  lives  most  who  knows  most,  thinks 
wisest  and  acts  best."  I  am  sure  that  we 
ourselves  will  live  more  and  enable  others 
to  do  so  by  being  able  to  decide  quickly 
and  say  "yes"  or  "no"  as  soon  as  the  de- 
cision is  reached. 

Whether  Napoleon  was  a  man  of  des- 
tiny we  know  not,  but  what  strikes  us 
most  forcibly  in  his  character  was  prompt 
decision,  his  ability  to  say  "yes"  or  "no" 
at  once  and  follow  the  word  by  powerful 
action  which  meant  death  to  the  enemy 
and  victory  for  France.  Had  Grouchy 
strictly  carried  out  his  orders  at  Waterloo 
Wellington  might  have  been  no  more  than 
Bazaine  and  the  history  of  the  world  dif- 
ferently written. 

There  comes  a  time  in  the  life  of  every 
young  man  when  it  is  of  supreme  impor- 
tance to  be  able  to  say  "  no."  It  may  be 
when  the  first  glass  of  strong  drink  is  of- 
fered or  temptation  in  some  other  of  its 
various  and  fascinating  forms  first  presents 
itself.  Many  a  young  man  who  might 
have  become  a  blessing  to  his  country  and 
an  honor  to  his  parents  and  his  God  has 
filled  a  drunkard's  grave  or  a  felon's  cell 
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because  he  had  not  the  moral  courage  to 
say  "no"  and  stick  to  it.  Bad  habits  are 
easily  formed,  but  so  difficult  to  shake  off 
that  sometimes  nothing  short  of  death  will 
do  it. 

After  all,  is  it  not  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose that  some  of  us  have  heard  no  when 
we  would  a  thousand  times  rather  have 
heard  yesf  When  we  have  concentrated 
all  of  our  affections  through  one  lens  of 
love  and  focused  them  on  some  dear  ob- 
ject O,  how  very,  very  slowly  time  passes 
as  we  stand  under  the  gallows  of  suspense 
only  waiting  for  the  trembling  "yes"  or 
heartless  "no"  which  is  to  slip  the  noose 
off  the  neck  of  hopes  or  launch  them  mer- 
cilessly into  eternity  !  Or  at  least  we  judge 
so  from  what  a  friend  ouce  told  us. 

T.  S.  S. 

INTERCOLLEGIATE  CONTESTS. 

Intercollegiate  contests  are  new  to  the 
South.  The  foot-ball  teams  of  Northern 
colleges  have  been  playing  match-games 
for  a  number  of  years.  Base-ball  and 
oratorical  contests  have  been,  and  still  are, 
very  popular  with  Western  students. 
Foot-ball  is  fast  gaining  ground  among 
them.  But,  so  far  as  we  know,  North 
Carolina  is  ahead  of  any  of  her  sister 
Southern  States  in  that  she  has  an  inter- 
collegiate foot- ball  association. 

We  are  well  aware  that  these  contests 
have  been  declared  to  be  under  the  ban  of 
public  opinion  by  many  newspapers. 
Especially  is  this  true  at  the  North.  Not 
long  ago  we  remember  to  have  read  an 
account  of  a  match-game  of  foot-ball  be- 
tween two  college  teams  which  was  de- 
scribed as  a  regular  knock-down  and  drag- 
out  affair  and  was  actually  said  to  be 


second  only  to  a  bull  fight  in  ferocity  and 
the  injuries  sustained  by  the  participants. 
This  we  believe  to  have  been  a  gross  mis- 
representation. No  matter  how  wet  and 
slippery  the  ground  may  have  been  we  do 
not  believe  the  game  could  have  been  as 
described.  .Reporters  are  always  on  the 
lookout  for  sensations.  Knowing  that 
many  were  opposed  to  such  a  game,  and 
would  gladly  believe  anything  bad  about 
it,  they  saw  their  chance  and  used  it  to 
the  extent  of  their  ability. 

We  favor  these  contests,  first,  because 
athletic  sports  are  too  much  neglected  by 
Southern  students  in  general  and  ours 
in  particular.  The  ideal  student  (in  pub- 
lic opinion)  is  lean,  lank  and  emaciated,  a 
dyspeptic  now  or  soon  will  be.  He  exer- 
cises only  enough  to  keep  body  and  soul 
together.  He  sacrifices  health  for  present 
paltry  renown.  This  class  is  growing 
smaller  and  smaller  every  year,  but  it 
is  still  too  large.  In  these  contests  even 
the  most  sluggish  will  take  interest,  im- 
pelled by  college  pride,  if  nothing  else. 
Consequently  athletic  sports  will  receive 
more  attention  and  will  be  given  such  an 
impulse  as  nothing  else  could  give.  The 
world  is  fast  coming  to  recognize  that  the 
true  ideal  student  is  not  as  depicted  above, 
but  one  who  is  strong,  ruddy  and  healthy, 
who  takes  an  active  interest  in  all  digni- 
fied sports  and  when  he  comes  to  recite  is 
as  good  in  the  recitation-room  as  on  the 
play-ground.  The  increase  of  this  kind 
of  students  and  the  decrease  of  the  former, 
these  intercollegiate  contests  will,  we  be- 
lieve, bring  to  pass. 

Secondly,  they  will  bring  about  a  better 
feeling  between  the  students  of  our  col- 
leges. There  is,  and  there  always  will  be, 
a  spirit  of  rivalry  between  them.    We  are 
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glad  this  is  so,  but  at  the  same  time  we 
sincerely  hope  this  feeling  will  never  grow 
into  bitter  animosity.  These  contests,  by 
bringing  the  students  together  and  afford- 
ing an  opportunity  for  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  one  another,  will,  wTe  have 
no  doubt,  effectually  prevent  this  and  pro- 
duce in  its  place  that  friendly  emulation 
which  is  so  conducive  to  the  growth  and 
well-being  of  all  educational  institutions. 

Thirdly,  we  especially  favor  intercolle- 
giate foot- ball  games  because  foot-ball  has 
been  reduced  to  a  science  and  is  no  longer 
the  rough  and  tumble  game  it  used  to  be. 
The  spectator  can  now  go  to  the  grounds 
entirely  free  from  the  expectation  of  see- 
ing a  player  knocked  down  and  carried  off 
with  broken  shins  and  a  dislocated  arm, 
and  with  the  certainty  of  an  hour  or  so  of 
recreation  and  pleasure.  The  New  York 
Examiner,  which  a  few  years  ago  bitterly 
opposed  such  games,  in  reference  to  the 
failure  to  play  the  match-game  of  foot-ball 
between  Harvard  and  Yale,  which  was  to 
have  come  off  Thanksgiving,  made  the 
following  remark  : 

"Foot-ball,  as  played  by  the  college 
teams  for  several  years  past,  has  been  freed 
from  the  brutal  features  that  formerly  dis- 
graced it,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  good 
reason  why  it  should  not  be  encouraged, 
provided  intercollegiate  athletic  contests  of 
any  kind  are  to  be  allowed." 

But  let  us  not  forget  the  errors  of  our 
fellow-students  North.  They  have  carried 
a  legitimate  sport  to  excess.  The  Har- 
vard faculty  are  very  desirous  of  prevent- 
ing their  team  from  taking  part  in  the  in- 
tercollegiate contests  because  of  the  betting 
of  their  students  and  the  consequent  evil 
repute  of  the  University.  Betting,  we  are 
sure,  will  have  no  attraction  for  our  stu-  | 


dents;  but  if  it  should,  let  them  remember 
that  it  will  quickly  alienate  from  them  the 
public  favor  in  which  they  are  now  held 
and  bring  disgrace  on  the  institution  they 
should  honor. 

And  so  we  say  to  the  North  Carolina 
Intercollegiate  Foot-ball  Association :  All 
hail !  Long  life  and  much  success  attend 
you.  As  to  the  pennant  which  will  be  pre- 
sented to  the  successful  eleven,  may  the 
best  team  win.  Wake  Forest  says,  aLay 
on,  Macduff."  H.  A.  F. 


TRY  THIS  CAP  AND  SEE  IF  IT  FITS  YOU. 

This  is  a  vigorous  and  nervous  age.  It 
demands  vigorous  thought  dressed  in  (lan- 
guage nerved  and  tensioned)  language  ner- 
vous, terse  and  expressive,  stewed  down 
and  bubbling  over  with  common  sense. 
The  times  demand  minds  that  can  seize 
upon  the  salient  points  and  set  them  forth 
with  precision  and  accurateness.  While 
language  may  be  never  so  beautiful  we 
want  none  of  your  bushel  of  words  with 
a  spoonful  of  thought.  It  must  be  inten- 
sified— condensed — two  words  into  one 
and  three  into  two. 

This  throbbing,  restless  world  is  clam- 
oring for  the  strong,  the  great,  the  capable 
man — the  thinker.  It  has  no  time  for 
the  "goody  goody,"  "get  along,"  "do 
nothing."  Thought  is  of  first  importance; 
language,  its  garb,  second.  If  you  have 
a  thought  that  the  world  is  waiting  for  it 
will  get  itself  said  somehow,  be  it  ever  so 
rude,  and  it  will  get  a  hearing,  too,  for  the 
world  listens  to  its  own — it  has  a  right  to 
all  great  thoughts. 

Our  education  should  bend  to  the  prac- 
tical, and  everything  is  practical  in  its  re- 
sults which  broadens  our  vision  and  swells 
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the  tide  of  thought  toward  the  uttermost 
limit  of  the  sweep  of  the  soul,  the  fullest 
expansion  of  man's  latent  powers. 

In  modern  education  we  study  too  many 
things.  This  rushing  through  a  number 
of  books,  seeing  how  much  we  can  do  and 
not  how  ivell,  is  second  cousin  to  failure. 
The  books  are  merely  skimmed  over  and 
left  in  glorious  incompleteness.  This  is  a 
system  of  high  pressure.  The  professor 
sits  with  his  pen  ready  to  set  a  value  on 
that  which  he  cannot  fathom.  The 
"mark"  is  the  average  student's  ultima 
Thule,  and  he  bows  to  it  instead  of  the 
essence  and  substance  of  thought.  This 
may  be  education  in  the  letter,  but  not  in 
the  spirit. 

In  reading  we  read  too  many  books  to 
no  purpose.  You  can't  tell  what  a  man 
knows  by  the  number  of  books  he  reads. 
Read  much,  but  read  well  and  think 
deeply.  You  needn't  be  afraid  to  think; 
it  isn't  thinking  that  kills  folks — it's  fret- 
ting and  throttling  care.  The  education 
of  many  fails  right  here.  They  fail  to 
think.  They  drink  down  everything  in- 
discriminately. They  never  question. 
They  never  decide  for  themselves.  They 
have  no  individuality.  Their  minds  are 
cast  in  other  men's  moulds.  They  are 
standing  in  the  shadow  of  other  men's 
thoughts,  and  strangely  do  they  warp  and 
tangle  the  thoughts  of  their  leaders. 
What  is  but  a  theoretical  hypothesis  with 
the  greatest  thinkers  of  the  age  is  absolute 
certainty  with  them. 

Then  there  is  a  class  of  Pharisees  anions 
students.  They  know  what  the  book  says. 
They  get  the  letter  but  not  the  spirit  of 
learning.  In  the  midst  of  thoughts  they 
are  in  solitude  and  alone.  This  is  "book 
larnin'."  If  a  thought  of  their  own  should 


ever  strike  them  it  would  startle  them 
plum  out  of  their  wits.  They  have  never 
looked  beyond  the  college  walls.  Instead 
of  books  being  their  servants  they  are 
chained  slaves  to  their  books.  They  have 
never  dreamed  that  education  was  to  free 
the  mind  and  unbind  the  hands  of  brain 
to  grasp  the  helm  and  steer  with  skill  the 
ship  of  thought. 

We  have  a  fixed  amount  of  mental  en- 
ergy. If  this  be  used  for  one  thing  it 
cannot  be  used  for  another.  For  this  rea- 
son it  should  be  used  with  discretion,  not 
for  parrot- recitation  and  a  "mark,"  but  to 
develop  the  thinking  power.  In  the  lan- 
guage of  Webster,  "Dig,  dig,  and  stick  to 
it."  Learn  to  think  fearlessly,  but  at  the 
same  time  to  think  rightly  and  logically 
and  accurately.  Think  greatly,  "  for  the 
greatness  of  thought  is  the  greatness  of 
action." 

"  Were  I  so  tall  to  reach  the  pole, 
Or  grasp  the  ocean  in  a  span, 
I  must  be  measured  by  my  soul — 
The  mind's  the  standard  of  the  man." 


THE  AUTHOR  OF  ELSINORE. 

We  have  just  read  a  little  volume  of 
poems  entitled  "Elsinore  and  other  Po- 
ems,"* by  J.  H.  Gillespie.  We  are  well 
pleased  with  the  book  as  a  whole.  In 
many  instances  the  poems  are  of  marked 
beauty  and  sweetness,  and  we  welcome 
their  publication  with  the  more  joy  be- 
cause their  author  is  a  native  North  Caro- 
linian. He  was  born  near  Warsaw,  in 
Duplin  county,  April  5,  1861,  and  is, 
therefore,  in  his  twenty-eighth  year. 

Mr.  Gillespie  is  of  good  family,  but  has 

*Elsinore  and  Other  Poems.  By  J.  H.  Gilles- 
pie. Edwards  &  Broughton,  Raleigh,  N.  C,  1888. 
133  pp. ;  cloth,  by  mail,  $1. 
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never  been  in  affluent  circumstances,  which 
latter  fact,  together  with  his  poor  health, 
prevented  him  from  making  attainments 
in  learning:  commensurate  with  his  ambi- 
tion.  His  entire  schooling  amounts  to 
less  thau  four  years,  about  three  and  a  half 
years  of  which  time  were  spent,  with  fre- 
quent interruptions,  at  the  neighborhood 
schools,  which  were  generally  very  poor, 
and  the  other  half  year  was  spent  at  the 
Warsaw  High  School,  then  taught  by  Mr. 
D.  S.  Kennedy.  He  was  now  twenty- 
three  years  old.  For  a  picture  of  the  lit- 
erary atmosphere  in  which  he  was  reared 
read  aA  Leaf  from  the  History  of  Merry- 
bell  College."  There  is  more  truth  in 
those  two  pages  than  the  casual  reader 
may  imagine.  But  the  true  genius  rises 
above  circumstances.  His  it  is  to  outwit 
the  fates,  and  throughout  his  entire  life 
Mr.  Gillespie  has  utilized  every  oppor- 
tunity to  improve  his  education. 

At  the  age  of  seven  he  had  learned  to 
read,  though  he  had  not  been  to  school  a 
day  in  his  life.  This  is  a  rare  thing  for 
one  surrounded  by  such  circumstances  as 
faced  him  in  his  childhood.  His  father 
was  an  invalid  for  long  years,  slowly  sink- 
ing under  the  blighting  touch  of  consump- 
tion. His  boy  was  his  companion  during 
much  of  his  sickness,  and  added  bright- 
ness to  the  sick-room  and  helped  to  wear 
away  the  tedium  of  the  long  hours  by 
reading  to  his  father  and  by  reciting  to 
him  pieces  that  he  had  committed  to  mem- 
ory. 

His  father's  death,  in  1872,  left  him  a 
boy  of  eleven  years  with  no  inheritance 
save  the  same  wasting  disease  that  has 
blighted  so  many  fair  and  promising  lives. 
He  was  a  victim  of  consumption,  with  the 
support  of  a  mother  and  five  children  rest- 


ing upon  him  and  possessed  with  a  burn- 
ing desire  for  an  education.  What  pen 
shall  record  the  struggles  of  that  young 
life?  He  had  but  tasted  knowledge  and 
that  taste  had  set  his  soul  aflame  with  an 
intense  thirst  that  longed  to  quench  itself 
by  drinking  deeper  from  the  pure,  sweet, 
limpid  stream  where  knowledge  flows. 
But  that  thirst  was  destined  never  to  be 
satisfied.  Cramped  by  poverty  and  bur- 
dened with  the  support  of  the  family  his 
father  had  left  he  had  little  time  for  intel- 
lectual pursuits;  he  had  little  money  to 
spend  for  books.  And  if  at  any  time  the 
gray  streaks  of  a  dawn  appeared  that 
whispered  of  a  brighter  day  ahead  his 
hopes  were  cut  down  by  the  almost  visible 
presence  of  that  Death  that  seemed  to 
haunt  his  very  life.  Of  it  he  himself 
says : 

"For  years  hast  thou  pursued  relentlessly; 

I've  heard  thy  rushing  pinions  day  and  night, 
And  now  I  can— I  will  no  longer  flee ; 
Here  needs  must  end  my  unavailing  flight !  " 

He  taught  school  for  a  short  while  once, 
and  was  licensed  to  preach  at  the  age  of 
twenty-three  by  the  Missionary  Baptist 
Church,  of  which  he  was  a  member,  and 
served  two  churches  as  pastor  for  one  year, 
but  was  compelled  to  relinquish  the  work 
of  the  ministry  on  account  of  hemorrhage 
from  the  lungs. 

He  spent  the  winter  of  1885  and  1886 
in  Florida,  hoping  to  recuperate  his  health, 
but  there  was  no  perceptible  improvement 
in  his  condition.  He  paid  the  expenses 
of  his  stay  there  by  doing  office  work  for 
the  Clerk  of  the  Court  of  Marion  county. 
In  the  fall  of  1887  he  underwent  treat- 
ment for  consumption  at  the  hands  of  Dr. 
J.  L.  Nicholson,  of  Richlands,  N.  C,  and 
there  were  signs  of  marked  improvement 
for  a  few  weeks.    With  returning  strength 
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there  was  a  rise  of  hope,  but  hope  was 
soon  to  give  place  to  disappointment,  for 
he. ceased  to  improve. 

About  this  time  he  concluded  to  collect 
and  publish  a  volume  of  his  poems,  and 
made  arrangements  to  do  so,  but  through 
the  mendacity  of  those  who  should  have 
encouraged  him  his  plans  were  frustrated, 
and  these  children  of  his  fancy  were  des- 
tined to  lie  in  copy  for  one  year  longer. 
Those  who  should  have  whispered  encour- 
agement in  his  hour  of  need  were  clogs 
upon  his  progress — were  barriers  in  his 
way  as  he  struggled,  in  his  weakness,  to 
reach  a  higher  plane  of  life.  These  few 
lines  from  his  own  pen  afford  a  good  pict- 
ure of  his  circumstances  about  this  time: 

"  For  friends  were  false  and  sought  to  chill 
Me  with  unkindness,  and  my  hand, 
So  faint,  could  scarce  obey  the  will, 
And  death  was  darkening  all  the  laud." 

In  another  place  he  says,  and  we  repro- 
duce these  lines  to  show  how  near  he 
thought  that  he  was  to  death  : 

"But  /have  dwelt  in  the  valley 
Through  long  and  painful  years, 
And  I  know  its  ghosts  are  illusions 
Begot  of  sinful  fears." 

He  sees  the  phantoms,  he  hears  the  rust- 
ling of  the  wings;  he  falters  not,  but  is 
supported  by  a  faith  that  knows  no  fear, 
by  a  hope  that  whispers  of  supernal  joys 
in  the  beyond. 

He  had  never  made  a  study  of  versifi- 
cation, and  last  spring  he  spent  about  ten 
days  here,  during  which  time  he  received 
instruction  in  this  art  from  Dr.  William 
Royall.  Since  then  he  has  carefully  re- 
vised all  his  poems.  He  was  about  twenty 
years  of  age  when  he  first  began  to  write 
poetry,  and  has  never  written  with  any 
degree  of  regularity  nor  with  a  view  of 
publishing  his  works,  though  some  of  his 
productions  have  appeared  in  the  public 


prints  from  time  to  time  during  the  past 
four  or  five  years. 

As  I  have  looked  at  the  man,  worn-out 
with  consumption  as  he  is,  and  have  seen 
the  spark  of  genius  burning  in  his  eye; 
as  I  have  witnessed  his  cheerfulness,  in 
spite  of  disease  and  discouragement,  I  have 
known  that  there  was  a  beautiful,  grand 
spirit  there,  though  only  the  shadow  of  a 
man.  He  is  a  man  of  medium  stature,  with 
light  hair  and  a  face  that  is  sadly  marked 
by  disease,  but  is  capable  of  lighting  up 
with  joy,  especially  when  he  meets  a  friend 
or  engages  in  conversation.  His  liquid 
blue  eyes  glow  with  intelligence.  He  is 
capable  of  forming  close  friendships,  is 
genial  and  open-hearted.  From  one  who 
enjoys  his  friendship  there  is  no  secret  hid- 
den in  his  soul.  His  whole  life  has  shown 
that  his  will  power  is  marked  and  strong; 
otherwise,  with  his  poor  health  and  limited 
means,  he  never  would  have  accomplished 
what  he  has.  His  life  has  been  a  struggle 
with  adversity.  We  cannot  know  the  man 
and  understand  the  difficulties  with  which 
he  has  had  to  contend  and  then  read  his 
poems  without  feeling  the  truth  of  this 
sentiment:  Poeta  naseitur,  n  on  fit. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  in  this  article  to 
review  or  criticise  the  book  before  us;  we 
shall  leave  that  work  for  abler  pens  than 
ours.  Ours  it  is  to  tell,  in  a  condensed 
form,  the  simple  tale  of  his  life — a  life 
rendered  pathetic  by  the  circumstances  by 
which  it  is  surrounded,  by  holy  ambitions 
never  realized,  and  by  blighted  hopes. 
We  have  read  the  poems  with  pleasure, 
and  our  regret  is  that  the  mind  that  dictated 
them  has  not  a  stronger  body  for  its  dwell- 
ing-place. We  trust  that  he  may  be  spared 
to  give  us  others  still  of  the  creations  of 
his  poetic  fancy.  C  G.  W. 
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ACCURACY. 

Many  and  varied  are  the  advantages 
which  result  from  education,  mental  and 
physical,  but  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer 
none  of  these  surpasses  in  importance  the 
habit  of  accuracy  which  every  truly  edu- 
cated man  acquires.  This  habit  is  abso- 
lutely essential  to  success  in  life.  It  must 
needs  form  the  key-stone  in  the  column 
that  supports  the  grandest  attainments  in 
any  pursuit  or  profession.  The  farmer 
who  makes  his  arrangements  for  the  com- 
ing year  in  an  easy-going,  slipshod,  reck- 
less kind  of  way;  who  plans  without  care 
and  executes  without  skill,  will  find  when 
the  year's  labors  are  over  and  his  crop  is 
harvested  that  his  expenses  are  heavier  and 
his  profits  lighter  than  he  expected,  and 
his  conclusion  will  naturally  be  that  farm- 
ing does  not  pay.  He  needs  accuracy  in 
his  plans  and  management.  The  merchant 
who  buys  his  goods  at  random  without  re- 
gard to  the  wants  and  wishes  of  his  cus- 
tomers; who  sits  not  down  to  count  the 
cost  and  estimate  the  profits  in  certain  lines 
of  goods;  who  studies  not  with  care  the 
laws  of  trade,  but  buys  and  sells  by  chance, 
will  discover  at  the  end  of  the  season  that 
his  business  is  a  failure.  He  needs  accu- 
racy in  making  his  investments  and  calcu- 
lations. 

The  lawyer  who  does  not  examine  into 
the  weak  and  strong  points  of  his  case; 
who  does  not  with  painstaking  accuracy 
prepare  himself  to  meet  and  overcome  the 
cunning  devices  of  his  opponent,  will  fail 
to  win  success  and  eminence  in  his  profes- 
sion. The  doctor,  too,  must  study  the 
symptoms  and  nature  of  the  many  diseases 
that  afflict  his  patients  and  be  ready  to 
diagnose  intelligently  and  prescribe  accu- 


rately for  every  ailment  in  the  whole  range 
of  human  ills.  Accuracy  must  character- 
ize his  every  act  in  the  practice  of  a  pro- 
fession so  intimately  connected  with  the 
comfort  and  welfare  of  humanity. 

Accuracy,  therefore,  is  needed  in  every 
pursuit  and  profession,  however  low  or 
high;  accuracy  in  planning,  to  foresee  the 
advantages,  to  use  them,  and  the  dangers, 
to  avoid  them;  accuracy  in  work,  intellect- 
ual and  physical,  to  accomplish  the  great- 
est results  in  the  easiest  and  most  desirable 
way ;  accuracy  in  purpose  and  aim  to  guide 
and  inspire  the  mind  and  heart  to  the 
highest  achievements  in  any  chosen  field 
of  labor. 

To  the  formation  and  development  of  this 
habit  of  accuracy  the  true  education  con- 
tributes in  no  small  measure,  and  to  se- 
cure the  highest  results  in  this  respect 
should  be  the  aim  of  student  and  teacher 
alike.  Hence  the  teacher  should  impart 
and  the  student  should  receive  instruction 
in  the  way  best  suited  to  develop  habits  of 
accurate  thinking  and  acting.  In  the  study 
of  the  classics,  for  instance,  the  strictest 
regard  should  be  had  for  the  peculiar 
idioms  and  nice  distinctions  in  which  the 
languages  0f  tl,e  ancient  Greeks  and 
Romans  so  abounded.  The  weary  student 
of  Greek  grows  discouraged,  puzzled  as  he 
often  is  in  his  efforts  to  trace  a  word  to  its 
root  through  changes  of  form  and  accent, 
but  in  this  very  task,  uninviting  though  it 
be,  he  is  receiving  a  training  which  will  be 
of  great  advantage  to  him  in  his  future 
life-work.    He  is  learning  to  be  accurate. 

The  same  is  true  of  all  the  languages 
and,  in  fact,  of  every  branch  of  learning. 
Success  in  the  acquirement  of  an  education 
can  only  be  attained  by  diligent  applica- 
tion and  painstaking  accuracy,  and  this 
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same  accuracy  thus  acquired  and  practised 
forms  an  essential  element  in  the  armor 
with  which  the  world's  soldier  marches 
forth  to  fight  its  battles  and  win  its  victo- 
ries. J.  B.  C. 

THE  OTHER  SIDE. 

The  editor  of  the  College  World  de- 
partment in  the  last  number  of  the  Uni- 
versity Magazine  having  dipped  his  pen  in 
gall  proceeds  to  serve  up  the  Student  in 
short  order,  and  he  succeeds  admirably — 
in  displaying  his  own  asinine  qualities. 

It  is  not  our  custom  to  notice  the  asper- 
sions of  others,  especially  when  they  arise 
from  jealousy,  but  when  such  an  unfair 
statement  and  gross  misrepresentation  as 
this  comes  to  sight  we  cannot  hut  reply. 
We  append  the  remarks  of  the  Student 
with  the  comments  thereon.  It  is  in  re- 
gard to  the  game  of  foot-ball  which  was 
played  between  the  University  and  Wake 
Forest  teams  Thursday  of  the  Fair  at  Ral- 
eigh : 

The  Wak-e  Forest  Student  says  of  the  game  (the 
italics  are  our  own) : 

"The  first  game  resulted  in  favor  of  the  Chapel 
Hill  team,  owing  to  the  fad  that  our  boy*  played  under 
two  veto  rules  'and  had  the  disadvantage  in  position  of 
their  goal.  The  next  game  our  boys  went  at  it  with  a 
vim,  caught  on  to  their  opponents'  dodges,  and  won  the 
game  in  short  time.  The  third  game  was  simply  a 
repetition  of  the  second." 

No  one  objects  to  the  Student's  exulting  over  the 
victory  (?),  if  it  can  find  anything  in  it  to  exult  over, 
but  it  should  be  fairer  towards  its  opponents.  There 
were  many  more  rules  which  were  strange  to  the  Uni- 
versity than  to  the  Wake  Forest  team.  It  was  by 
these  rules,  very  unfair  and  peculiar,  that  Wake  For- 
est got  the  credit  of  a  victory,  and  not  because  they 
were  at  a  disadvantage  in  regard  to  their  goal  or 
"  caught  on  to  their  opponents'  dodges."  In  that 
game  the  University  boys  were  better  organized  and 
played  better  in  running,  dodging  kicking  and  tack- 
ling than  the  Wake  Forest,  as  was  acknowledged  by 
all  third  parties  ;  and  we  do  not  believe  there  is  a  man 
on  the  Wake  Forest  team  who  thinks  that  their  men 
are  better  players  than  the  University  team. 


What  breadth  of  soul  and  what  expanse 
of  mind  is  this  editor  possessed  of!  "A 
myriads  souls  like  his  could  roost  on  the 
point  of  a  needle  with  boundless  wastes  of 
unexplored  territory  all  around  them." 

But  to  the  statements  he  makes: 

There  were  many  more  rules  which  were  strange  to 
the  University  than  to  the  Wake  Forest  team. 

One  would  judge  from  this  that  the 
University  team,  poor  fellows,  had  never 
played  by  these  rules  before,  but  that, 
kind-hearted  boys  as  they  are,  they  gave 
up  their  rules  for  our  team's  and  played 
by  new  rules  entirely.  But  what  are  the 
facts  in  the  case?  Notice.  The  rules  the 
game  was  played  by  were  rough  and  tum- 
ble, neither  team  at  that  time  being  ac- 
quainted with  the  A.  I.  F.  A.  rules.  Of 
the  rough  and  tumble  rules  there  was  a 
dispute  over  three,  and  to  affect  an  agree- 
ment our  team  gave  up  two  of  the  rules 
they  had  been  accustomed  to  and  the  Uni- 
versity team  only  one;  or,  in  other  words, 
two  of  these  rules  were  strange  to  our  team, 
but  only  one  to  the  University.  We  ad- 
vise the  editor  to  consult  the  captain  of  his 
team  before  he  attempts  to  account  for  an- 
other defeat. 

" — by  these  rules,  very  unfair  and  peculiar'1'1  (the 
italics  are  ours). 

Mon  Dieu!  Such  ignorance!  Such 
presumption  !  After  having  practised  ac- 
cording to  these  rules,  after  having  chal- 
lenged our  team  to  play  them  a  match- 
game  "rough  and  tumble7'  rules  (under- 
scored in  the  rhallenge),  two  months  after 
the  game  this  genius  discovers  those  old 
rules — those  the  team  had  played  by  ever 
since  they  had  been  playing  at  all — were 
"strange,"  "very  unfair  and  peculiar." 

Whither  are  we  drifting?  Verily  this 
is  an  age  of  progress.    Ignatius  Donnelly 
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with  his  cipher  is  but  a  pigmy  compared 
with  this  mighty  giant. 

In  that  game  the  University  boys  were  better  organ- 
ized and  played  better  than  the  Wake  Forest  team. 

Perhaps  the  University  boys  were  bet- 
ter organized.  We  will  not  dispute  it. 
They  had  been  practising  several  weeks; 
our  team  had  had  a  ball  only  three  days. 
As  a  matter  of  course  they  ought  to  have 
been  better  organized.  That  they  played 
better  is  something  new  to  us  and  we  have 
no  doubt  to  all  who  witnessed  the  game. 
But  of  course  we  will  not  venture  an  opin- 
ion against  this  mighty  solon.  We  had 
thought,  though,  that  the  object  of  the 
ftiatch-vgame  was  to  determine  which  team 
was  the  better  player  and  that  the  one 
that  won  was  the  better.  We  are  mistaken 
though.  He  proves  conclusively  (hat 
Chapel  Hill  is  the  best  team  in  the  State. 
His  reasoning  is  thus:  The  team  that  loses 
is  the  best  team.  Chapel  Hill  always 
loses.  Therefore  Chapel  Hill  is  the  best 
team.  We  stand  corrected.  Hereafter  if 
our  team  should  be  so  fortunate  as  to  win, 
which  of  course  it  will  not,  we  will  not 
state  the  unvarnished  facts  as  simply  as 
possible.  Oh!  no,  that  would  be  " exult- 
ing," and  we  mustn't  do  that.  It  is  wrong. 
We  must  be  "fairer"  than  that.    We  will 


do  our  best  to  be  fair.  By  plays  on  words, 
and  the  use  of  fallacious  propositions,  we 
will  endeavor  to  prove  that  the  defeated 
team  was  the  better.  By  so  doing  we  hope 
that  every  one  will  see  that  we  are  not 
"exulting  over  a  victory  (?) "  and  that  the 
Student  is  "  fairer  towards  its  opponents." 
We  are  very  much  indebted  to  this  bril- 
liant logician.  We  have  long  had  our 
doubts  about  the  truthfulness  of  the  Bible, 
and  now  they  are  justified.  He  has  kindly 
proven  that  Solomon  was  mistaken — that 
there  is  something  new  under  the  sun. 

At  first  we  were  unable  to  account  for 
this  violent  attack,  but  after  reading  the 
accounts  of  the  Foot-ball  Association  and 
the  match-game  with  Trinity  we  find  that 
our  friend  is  evidently  riled  over  the  de- 
feat of  the  University  team  by  Trinity, 
and  also  because  the  Trinity  Archive  very 
inconsiderately  proposed  an  Intercollegiate 
Foot-ball  Association  some  three  weeks 
before  the  University  did  and  consequently 
obtained  the  credit  which  by  rights  (?) 
ought  to  have  gone  to  the  University.  We 
hope  that  Trinity  will  be  more  considerate 
in  the  future,  else  we  fear  that  our  editor's 
wrath  will  become  so  great  that  he  will 
explode  and  our  State  will  lose  the  bright- 
est ornament  that  has  adorned  its  journal- 
ism in  lo  these  many  years.    H.  A.  F. 
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Gallimaufry. — The  second  session  of 
the  Fiftieth  Congress  assembled  on  the  3d 
ult.,  but  little  business  has  as  yet  been 
transacted.  The  President's  message,  read 
at  the  opening  of  the  session,  was  another 
able  State  paper  from  the  pen  of  our 
manly,  statesmanlike  Chief  Executive. — 
The  Senatorial  contest  in  this  State  bids 
fair  to  be  a  lively  one.  General  Ransom 
has  a  strong  following,  the  friends  of 
Colonel  Waddell  are  pressing  his  name, 
Captain  Alexander  is  prominently  men- 
tioned, and  ex-Governor  Jarvis  has  re- 
turned to  North  Carolina  and  has  many 
friends  who  would  be  glad  to  give  him  the 
place. — There  are  only  19  lawyers  in  the 
present  Legislature — 11  in  the  Senate  and 
8  in  the  House,  and  only  12  members  of 
the  last  Assembly  have  been  returned. — 
Professor  Detmer,  of  the  University  of 
Ohio,  has  succeeded  in  photographing  the 
germs  that  cause  yellow  fever. — A  copper 
syndicate  pays  a  Montana  mine  $300,000 
for  each  month  that  it  suspends  opera- 
tions.— Cleveland's  popular  majority  was 
not  less  than  95,000. — The  total  popular 
vote  cast  for  Belva  Lockwood  was  three 
votes. 

Judges  Appointed. — In  the  recent  elec- 
tion Judges  Avery  and  Shepherd,  of  the 
Superior  Court,  were  promoted  to  the 
Supreme  Court  bench,  and  since  the  elec- 
tion Judge  Montgomery  has  resigned  his 
position,  so  that  there  were  three  vacancies 


for  the  Governor  to  fill.  He  has  appointed 
John  G.  By n urn,  of  Morganton,  to  succeed 
Judge  Avery;  George  H.  Brown,  Jr.,  of 
Washington,  to  succeed  Judge  Shepherd; 
and  Hon.  R,  F.  A r infield,  of  Statesville, 
to  succeed  Judge  Montgomery.  So  far  as 
we  have  been  able  to  ascertain  these  ap- 
pointments are  highly  satisfactory  to  the 
press  and  the  people  of  the  State.  Judge 
Bynum  is  46  years  of  age  and  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Legislature  in  778,  but  he  loves 
law7  far  better  than  politics,  makes  it  a 
constant  study  and  goes  to  the  bottom  of 
the  subject.  Judge  Brown  is  under  40 
years  of  age,  is  a  man  of  good  legal  talent 
and  enjoys  a  large  practice.  He  has  been 
successful  both  as  politician  and  as  lawyer. 
Hon.  R.  F.  Armfield  is  well  known  to  the 
people  of  North  Carolina,  especially  in  the 
Piedmont  section,  and  the  general  senti- 
ment is  that  Governor  Scales  acted  wisely 
in  appointing  him. 

Two  Deaths. — Within  the  past  few 
weeks  North  Carolina  has  lost  two  useful 
men.  Judge  Thomas  Settle,  who  died  re- 
cently at  Greensboro,  was  in  his  55th  year 
and  had  been  much  in  public  life.  He 
was  a  Captain  in  the  war  and  since  then 
has  been  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  in 
this  State  and  Judge  of  the  United  States 
District  Court  in  Florida.  He  was  the 
Republican  candidate  for  Governor  in 
1876  and  he  and  Governor  Vance  made  a 
lively  canvass  of  the  State.    He  presided 
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over  the  convention  that  nominated  Grant 
for  his  second  term.  He  was  something 
of  an  orator,  a  splendid  lawyer,  an  honest 
man  and  an  upright  judge. 

Colonel  R.  R.  Bridgers,  President  of 
the  Wilmington  &  Weldon  Railroad,  died 
at  Columbia,  South  Carolina,  December 
10th,  having  been  taken  with  a  fit  of 
apoplexy  while  addressing  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  of  the  South  Carolina 
Legislature.  He  was  69  years  old.  He 
graduated  at  the  State  University  at  the 
age  of  22  and  at  23  represented  the  county 
of  Edgecombe  in  the  Legislature.  He  was 
not  very  fond  of  politics  and  studied  law 
and  devoted  himself  to  its  practice,  declin- 
ing the  Attorney  Generalship  and  the 
Superior  Court  Judgeship.  During  the 
war  he  was  a  member  of  the  Confederate 
Congress,  and  after  its  close  accepted  the 
Presidency  of  the  Wilmington  &  Weldon 
Railroad  and  lifted  it  out  of  a  muddle  and 
put  it  in  a  flourishing  condition.  He  was 
a  good  politician,  was  large  hearted  and 
loved  the  people. 

Ex-Governor  Holden's  Card. — Ex- 
Governor  Holden  was  tried  18  years  ago 
by  the  highest  tribunal  in  the  State  and 
was  convicted  of  "high  crimes  and  misde- 
meanors." He  is  now  out  in  a  card  in 
which  he  disclaims  belonging  to  any  po- 
litical party,  and  asks  the  General  Assem- 
bly to  resolve  or  declare  that,  in  its  opin- 
ion, he  was  actuated  by  good  motives  in 
what  he  did  and  that  he  had  for  his  object 
the  best  and  highest  interest  of  the  State. 
The  people  of  North  Carolina  will  never 
cast  reflection  upon  the  tribunal  that  con- 
demned him  by  granting  this  request.  He 
was  found  guilty  of  six  of  the  eight 
charges  brought  against  him. 


Hayti's  Trouble. — There  has  been 
quite  a  stir  in  Hayti  for  the  past  few 
months.  That  Republic  has  been  in  a 
state  of  insurrection,  and  Salomon,  the  last 
President,  wras  driven  from  the  country  to 
France,  where  he  died.  He  was  a  cunning 
man  and  exercised  autocratic  powers,  but 
managed  the  public  affairs  well  and  put 
business  on  a  firm  basis.  A  few  days  ago 
General  Legitime,  called  "the  Black  Na- 
poleon," was  unanimously  elected  Presi- 
dent of  the  Republic,  but  the  elections 
there  are  controlled  by  the  bayonet  and  it 
was  understood  that  to  vote  against  him 
meant  death.  Two  days  after  his  inaugu- 
ration he  had  to  surrender  the  steamer 
Haytien  Republic  to  the  American  men- 
of-war  and  the  latter  saluted  the  Haytian 
flag  with  21  guns.  The  American  vessels 
will  cruise  around  for  a  short  while  and 
protect  the  interests  of  American  citizens. 
The  United  States  is  now  out  of  the 
affair  and  has  no  right  to  interfere.  Ac- 
cording to  the  New  York  Herald  Hayti's 
need  is  "brains,  common  sense  and  enter- 
prise." It  is  a  beautiful,  picturesque  and 
fertile  country,  but  is  sadly  in  need  of 
cultivation.  It  is  surprising  to  learn  that 
this  fertile,  tropical  country  has  to  import 
its  sugar  from  New  York ;  yet  such  is  the 
case. 

Hexry  M.  Stanley. — The  news  with 
regard  to  Henry  M.  Stanley  is  very  un- 
satisfactory at  this  writing.  Sometime 
during;  the  month  of  August  last  we  had 
reports  to  the  effect  that  Stanley  and  Emin 
Pasha  were  near  each  other,  and  about  the 
10th  of  October  the  news  was  that  Emin 
Pasha  and  a  "white  traveller"  had  sur- 
rendered to  the  Mahdi's  forces.  Decem- 
ber 15th  they  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
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Osman  Digna  who  was  helping  to  besiege 
the  British  and  Egyptian  garrison  at 
Suakim.  At  one  time  it  seemed  certain 
from  the  despatches  that  Stanley  and  Emin 
had  arrived  at  the  Arnwhimi  River,  but 


later  we  have  the  following,  dated  at  Zan- 
zibar, December  25th:  "All  reports  from 
here  purporting  to  give  details  of  the 
meeting  of  Stanley  and  Emin  are  abso- 
I  lutely  untrustworthy." 


EDUCATIONAL. 


Editor,  S.  D.  Swaim. 


The  United  States  has  154,805  female 
school  teachers. 

Judson  College  has  75  enrolled  with 
daily  accessions. 

There  is  a  student  at  Princeton  College 
who  is  72  years  old.  Never  too  late  to 
learn. 

Kinston  College,  under  the  manage- 
ment of  Professor  R.  H.  Lewis,  has  125 
students. 

Princeton  College  has  recently  been 
given  $80,000  by  personal  friends  of 
President  Patton. 

At  the  London  University  181  women 
have  already  been  admitted  this  year — fifty 
more  than  last  year. 

The  Judson  Female  Institute,  at 
Marion,  Alabama,  was  recently  destroyed 
by  fire— loss  about  $100,000. 

Johns  Hopkins  University  has  en- 
rolled 440  students  up  to  date.  This  num- 
ber exceeds  that  of  last  year  by  200. 

The  world's  largest  college  is  said  to  be 
a  Mohammedan  institution  located  at 
Cairo.  It  has  300  teachers  and  10,000 
students. 


Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  a 
graduate  of  Harvard  College,  is  one  of 
the  seven  survivors  of  the  class  of  1829. 
It  was  a  class  of  famous  men. 

Chicago  is  said  to  have  about  100  pub- 
lic schools  in  which  1,600  teachers  are  giv- 
ing instruction  to  90,000  children.  Of 
this  large  number  of  teachers  only  seventy 
are  male  teachers.  The  salaries  of  the 
women  range  from  $400  to  $2,175. 

The  Hampton  (Virginia)  Institute  be- 
gan its  present  session  with  610  students. 
Of  this  number  142  are  Indians.  Thir- 
teen States  and  Territories  are  represented. 
Africa,  Cuba,  China  and  the  Hawaiian  Is- 
lands are  also  represented  at  this  school. 

Mrs.  J.  Laurence  Smith,  who  has  for 
some  time  been  making  liberal  contribu- 
tions to  the  Southern  Baptist  Theological 
Seminary,  has  recently  given  it  $50,000  to 
be  used  for  library  purposes.  This  is  quite 
a  strong  expression  of  Mrs.  Smith's  love 
for  this  institution. 

Moral  education  consists  in  the  re- 
straining and  reducing  of  our  appetites, 
propensities  and  passions  to  habitual  con- 
trol of  a  will  whose  decisions  and  impulses 
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are  brought  into  conformity  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  justice,  truth,  goodness,  sincerity 
and  right.  It  also  includes  in  the  develop- 
ing of  a  conscience  which  shall  be  void  of 
offence  towards  God  and  man. —  Welch. 

Female  Education. — Brilliant  tal- 
ents, graces  of  person  and  a  continual  habi^ 
of  displaying  these  advantages  are  all  that 
is  aimed  at  in  the  education  of  girls.  The 
virtues  that  make  domestic  life  happy,  the 
sober  and  useful  qualities  that  make  a 
moderate  fortune  and  a  retired  situation 
comfortable,  are  never  inculcated.  One 
would  be  left  to  imagine,  by  the  common 
modes  of  female  education,  that  life  con- 
sisted of  one  universal  holiday  and  that 
the  only  contest  was  who  shall  be  best  en- 
abled to  excel  in  the  sports  and  games  that 
were  to  be  celebrated  on  it, — Religious 
Herald. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  overseers  of  Har- 
vard College,  a  few  weeks  ago,  it  was 
moved  that  the  committee  on  "the  arov- 
eminent  of  the  university"  report  imme- 
diately upon  the  advisability  of  making 
attendance  at  daily  prayers,  and  upon  reci- 
tations and  lectures,  compulsory.  It  is  very 
likely  that  the  old  order  will  be  restored. 
The  "young"  theory  that  college  students 
may  be  trusted  to  attend  to  their  duties  and 
behave  themselves,  without  auy  legal  re- 
straint, is  not  true  in  practice.  Recent 
developments   as  to  the   deportment  of 


Harvard  boys  in  Cambridge  and  Boston 
have  been  keenly  felt  by  those  in  authority. 

Japan  is  credited  with  having  29,233 
elementary  schools  which  are  attended  by 
3,232,226  pupils.  There  are  about  97,316 
teachers,  nearly  four  teachers  to  each  school. 
Attendance  is  compulsory.  Surely  better 
had  it  been  for  the  cause  of  education  had 
this  ruling  of  Solon,  the  great  lawgiver, 
been  maintained  by  every  people.  Com- 
pulsory education  was  first  introduced  by 
Solon  about  500  years  before  Christ  and  it 
has  proven  a  success  wherever  it  has  been 
tried.  Several  of  the  States  have  adopted 
it  and  the  others  would  do  well  to  follow 
their  example. 

The  University  of  California  proposes 
to  erect  a  monster  telescope  on  Wilson's 
Park  or  some  other  place  adjacent  to  Los 
Angeles.  It  is  proposed  to  have  an  in- 
strument with  a  42-inch  glass,  which  will 
make  the  surface  of  the  moon  as  visible 
as  it  would  be  to  the  naked  eye  if  it  were 
only  sixty  miles  away.  Lick's  glass  is  34 
inches.  It  cost  about  $50,000  and  mount- 
ing brought  the  total  cost  up  to  about 
|110,000.  The  University  is  negotiating 
with  Mr.  Clark,  who  proposes  to  make 
such  a  glass  as  it  wants  and  mount  it  for 
$100,000.  If  Mr.  Clark's  offer  is  found 
to  be  the  best  it  will  be  accepted.  Noth- 
ing is  as  yet  decided  upon  but  that  the 
University  is  to  have  the  largest  and  most 
perfect  instrument  in  the  world. — Ex. 
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LITERARY  GOSSIP. 


Editor,  T.  S.  Sprinkle. 


The  Emperor  of  Brazil  subscribed  $100 
for  the  statue  of  Bolzac,  the  French  nov- 
elist. 

The  International  Geological  Congress 
hold  their  next  meeting  in  Philadelphia  in 
1891. 

There  have  been  50,000  copies  of 
Emile  Zola's  latest  story,  "Le  Reve,"  sold 
in  Paris. 

The  friends  of  Matthew  Arnold,  it  is 
said,  have  already  subscribed  £5,000  for 
a  memorial  fund. 

Mrs.  John  V.  L.  Pruyn,  of  Albany, 
is  the  owner  of  the  original  draft  of  Burns' 
"Auld  Lang  Syne." 

"Wonderers"  is  the  title  of  a  new 
volume  of  verses  by  William  Winter.  The 
book  contains  eighty  poems. 

The  Independent  celebrated  its  fortieth 
birthday  on  the  6th  of  December  and  re- 
ceived many  letters  of  congratulation. 

The  Youth's  Companion  offers  over 
$5,000  in  nine  prizes  for  the  best  short 
stories  for  young  people  during  the  year 
1889. 

The  completion  of  the  ninth  edition  of 
the  Encyclopedia  Britaunica  was  to  have 
been  celebrated  by  a  dinner  given  by  the 
editor,  Mr.  Robertson  Smith,  at  Cambridge 
in  December. 

About  200,000  of  Mrs.  Ward's  notable 
Agnostic  novel,  "  Robert  Elsmere,"  have 
been  sold  in  America,  and  now  a  Chicago 


stage  manager  intends  to  have  it  satisfac- 
torily adapted  and  put  upon  the  stage  at 
an  early  date. 

John  H.  Ingram  has  written  the  bi- 
ography of  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning, 
which  is  a  very  readable,  instructive  and 
clear  outline  of  her  life,  and  one  that  will 
be  read  with  the  feeling  that  it  was  care- 
fully and  well  prepared. 

Robert  Christy  is  the  compiler  of 
two  good  sized  volumes  entitled  "Prov- 
erbs, Maxims  and  Phrases  of  all  Ages." 
They  contain  more  than  eleven  hundred 
pages  and  each  page  has  from  fifteeu  to 
eighteen  quotations  and  the  authority  given 
at  the  end  of  the  line. 

Bachelors,  if  you  have  wept,  weep  no 
more.  Agnes  Stephens  (may  heaven's 
blessings  attend  her!)  has  come  to  your 
rescue  with  a  romantic  book,  "  How  Men 
Propose."  Her  selections  are  most  excel- 
lent and  have  been  collected  from  all  the 
best  works  of  fiction.  The  proposals  are 
of  many  kinds,  including  youthful,  hum- 
ble, vicarious,  pompous,  successful,  unsuc- 
cessful, resultless,  and  renewed.  You  Lave 
an  excellent  opportunity  of  comparing  the 
manner  in  which  novelists  have  depicted 
human  nature  and  its  tactics  with  refer-, 
ence  to  this  delicate  matter  in  the  spring- 
time of  life.  Select  your  ideal  of  a  pro- 
posal, your  girl,  and  try  your  hand,  for 
you  are  now  without  an  excuse.  (A.  C. 
McClurg  &  Co.). 
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Harper's  Magazine  seems  to  be  quite 
popular  beyond  the  seas.  England  alone 
ordered  55,000  copies  of  the  Christmas 
number.  Seribner'sis  regularly  published 
in  Australia  with  American  texts  and  Aus- 
tralian cover  and  advertisements. 

Mr.  Gladstone  is  at  present  engaged 
in  the  collection  and  classification  of  his 
correspondence,  extending  over  a  period  of 
fifty  years  and  unrivaled  for  personal  and 
historical  interest.  The  Grand  Old  Man 
is  steadily  destroying  all  useless  or  super- 
fluous matter,  but  he  has  decided  that  60,- 
000  letters  must  still  be  preserved. 

"  Tarus  Bulba,"  a  Russian  novel  by 
Nikolai  Gogal,  is  a  powerful  work  of  great 
historical  value  as  well  as  of  intense  inter- 
est. It  presents  the  Russian  bravery  which 
knew  no  check  but  death,  the  dauntless 
courage  which  did  not  flinch  before  the 
cannon's  mouth,  the  love  of  country  which 
would  sacrifice  wife  and  sons  for  its  de- 
fence, all  in  the  person  of  Tarus  Bulba. 
Andre,  the  son  of  Bulba,  deserted  the  Rus- 
sian ranks  for  the  love  of  a  beautiful  Po- 
lish woman,  and  eulisted  in  the  Polish 
army.  When  she  entreats  him  to  think 
no  more  of  her  and  return  to  his  comrades 
and  his  fatherland  he  replies:  "Who  said 
the  Ukraine  was  my  fatherland?  The 
fatherland  is  that  which  the  soul  seeks, 
which  is  dearer  t<>  it  than  all  else.  Thou 
art  my  fatherland  !  and  I  shall  bear  this 
fatherland  in  my  heart;  I  shall  bear  it 


there  as  long  as  life  shall  last,  and  I  will 
see  what  Cossack  can  tear  it  from  me. 
And  I  will  sell,  give  up,  destroy  every- 
thing for  such  a  fatherland." — Public 
Opinion. 

Mr.  Howard  Pole's  last  work  is 
"Otto  of  the  Silver  Hand."  It  is  a  story 
of  mediaeval  Germany  in  the  times  when 
robber  barons  waged  war  and  plundered 
not  only  each  other,  but  merchants  and 
other  well-to-do  people  also. 

A  deadly  feud  exists  between  Otto's 
father,  Conrad,  and  Baron  Henry,  who 
captures  Otto  while  still  a  boy,  and  accord- 
ing to  an  oath  he  has  taken  that  no  one  of 
Conrad's  house  should  ever  strike  another 
blow  after  falliug  in  his  hands,  he  maims 
the  boy  Otto  by  cutting  oif  his  right  hand. 
Afterwards  Otto  is  rescued  by  one-eyed 
Hans  and  is  brought  up  at  the  Emperor's 
court.  Otto  remains  with  the  Emperor  in 
peace  and  war,  though  he  never  raises  a 
sword,  for  the  hand  that  hangs  by  his  side 
is  only  a  silver  hand.  Otto  becomes  a 
wise  and  tender  counselor,  is  loved  and 
respected  by  all  who  know  him,  and  is 
called  "Otto  of  the  Silver  Hand." 

He  is  afterwards  restored  to  his  father's 
inheritance,  and  the  castle  rebuilt,  which 
had  been  burned  by  Henry.  The  Em- 
peror had  this  motto  carved  over  his  gate : 
"A  silver  hand  is  better  than  an  iron 
hand."  This  is  a  very  healthful  story  for 
boys  and  is  the  equal  of  Mrs.  Burnett's 
"Little  Lord  Fauntleroy." 
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AMONG  OUR  EXCHANGES. 


Editor,  H.  A.  Foushee. 


— After  a  long  absence  the  Vanderbilt 
Observer  visits  our  sanctum  again  much  to 
our  delight. 

— The  Adelphian  is  always  welcome. 
The  "Literary  Chat"  and  u  College 
Items"  are  well  gotten  up  in  the  Decem- 
ber number.  More  space  might  well  be 
given  to  exchanges,  however. 

— The  College  Rambler  is  a  college  pa- 
per if  anything.  It  seems  to  have  taken 
as  its  design  to  publish  only  such  articles 
as  are  related  especially  to  the  students  of 
Illinois  College.  In  this  way  it  loses  in 
general  interest,  but  gains  much  in  local 
interest.  We  enjoyed  the  letter  from  Har- 
vard very  much;  also  the  reminiscence  of 
Daniel  Webster. 

— The  Columbia  Spectator  is  a  sprightly 
illustrated  paper,  very  different  from  any 
other.  Its  editor  has  a  mind  of  his  own 
and  does  not  care  who  knows  it.  The 
manner  in  which  he  serves  up  the  Eli  from 
Yale  could  not  be  excelled.  We  gladly 
place  it  on  our  exchange  list  and  hope  all 
its  numbers  may  be  as  bright  and  as  spicy 
as  the  one  before  us. 

— The  Richmond  College  Messenger  is  in 
the  main  a  good  magazine,  but  the  effer- 
vescence of  the  local  editor  in  the  last  num- 
ber is  too  marked.  For  instance,  such  ex- 
pressions as  "Ah,  there!  my  Rat;  I'll  pull 
your  toe,"  "Zukety  is  still  'dogging  his 
cats,'"  may  be  very  interesting  to  the 
Richmond   student,   but    to  the  general 


reader  such  slang  is  unpardonable  and 
renders  null  and  void  the  good  impression 
the  magazine  would  otherwise  make. 

— The  Southern  Collegian  is  a  forty- five 
page,  single  column  magazine.  Its 
Alumni  department  is  especially  well  got- 
ten up.  We  like  this.  It  is  not  only  in- 
teresting to  old  students  themselves,  but 
gives  the  general  reader  au  idea  of  the 
worth  of  a  college  by  showing  what  its 
graduates  are  doing  in  active  life.  Its  ed- 
itorials are  ouly  fair.  The  article  on 
"Lord  Bacon"  is  well  written  and  seems 
to  us  to  give  a  just  estimate  of  the  life 
and  work  of  "the  wisest,  brightest  and 
meanest  of  mankind."  The  "Extracts" 
from  unpublished  reminiscences  of  Hon. 
Holmes  Conrad  are  very  interesting  in- 
deed. 

— We  fully  endorse  the  following  from 
the  Texas  University — it  expresses  our 
views  exactly:  "Perhaps  there  is  no  other 
department  of  the  average  college  maga- 
zine more  grossly  neglected,  both  by  those 
in  charge  and  those  who  read  the  maga- 
ziue,  than  is  the  exchange  department. 
This  neglect  is  due  in  the  first  instance  to 
the  great  amount  of  laborious  leading 
necessary  in  order  to  secure  a  basis  for  in- 
telligent criticism,  and  in  the  second  case 
to  the  fact  that  readers  recognize  that  such 
a  department  is  usually  devoted  to  idiotic 
praise  and  senseless  generalities.  Fre- 
quently one  of  the  prime  objects  of  ex- 
change notices,  viz.:  that  of  indicating  the 
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serious  defects  so  common  in  college  jour- 
nalism, is  neglected.  We  do  not  expect  to 
inaugurate  a  revolution  in  this  respect,  but 
we  do  intend  neither  to  ask  nor  to  give 
undeserved  praise.  The  Texas  University 
invites  just  criticism,  such  as  is  respectful 
and  such  as  will  tend  to  make  us  see  our 
faults  as  others  see  them." 

— The  Hamilton  College  Monthly  does 
credit  to  the  young  ladies  of  that  institu- 
tion. Its  exchange  editress  wields  a  vig- 
orous pen.  She  thus  caricaturizes  the  ex- 
man  of  the  other  sex  :  "  The  way  in  which 
the  average  exchange  editor  notices  the  va- 
rious papers  that  lie  before  him  is  an  amus- 
ing study.  He  picks  up  one,  his  eyes  fall 
on  a  badly  constructed  sentence,  his  oppor- 
tunity is  at  hand.  He  seizes  it,  and  the 
result  is  that  that  paper  is  taken  to  task 
for  its  general  looseness  in  the  construction 
of  its  sentences.  He  skips  over  three  or 
four  and  picks  up  another;  he  reads  a  short 
editorial,  it  conveys  his  ideas  exactly;  he 
wants  no  more;  this  is  one  of  the  best  ex- 
changes he  receives.  At  another  time  he 
comes  to  his  room  late  at  night;  he  has 
just  returned  from  an  unfruitful  visit  to 
his  lady  love;  she  has  refused  him,  possi- 
bly for  the  fourth  time;  everything  that 
borders  on  or  suggests  truth  and  fidelity 
grates  upon  his  ears;  he  reads  in  one  of 
the  exchanges  a  poem  entitled  'True 
Girls.'  He  believes  they  exist  only  in 
imagination,  and  in  his  next  paper  we  see 
the  following :  'The  pieces  are  nearly  all 
of  a  kind  and  all  seem  to  be  the  effusions  of 
persons  very  young  and  very  sentimental.'" 

— The  first  piece  in  the  November  num- 
ber of  the  Hampden- Sidney  Magazine  be- 
gins with  the  following  brilliant  and  origi- 
nal thought:  "The  history  of  Greece 
comes  down  to  us  from  the  seat  of  ancient 


empire  freighted  with  the  experience  ot 
the  past  and  laden  with  lessons  for  the  fu- 
ture." Poor  Greece !  She  has  fallen  from 
her  high  estate  and  is  now  only  a  third 
rate  power;  but  worst  of  all  is  the  fact  that 
so  few  students  ever  speak  or  even  write 
an  article  without  calling  up  the  shades  of 
her  past  to  add  force  (?)  and  freshness  (?) 
to  their  remarks.  Later  on  the  writer 
quotes  that  verse  beginning,  "  We  are  liv- 
ing, we  are  dwelling."  It  is  a  beautiful 
verse,  a  perfect  gem,  but  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  there  has  been  a  contest  for  sev- 
eral years  past  between  college  magazines 
to  see  which  could  publish  that  particular 
verse  the  oftenest  (we  are  sure  we  have 
seen  it  a  half  dozen  times  since  September), 
it  might  well  have  been  omitted.  "Music 
As  It  Is  Rendered"  is  a  biting:  satire  on 
some  of  the  singing  of  the  present  day, 
and  church  choirs  would  do  well  to  peruse 
it.  But  decidedly  the  best  piece  in  it  is  a 
poem  entitled  "  How  Bachelors  are  Made." 
The  writer  was  evidently  acquainted  with 
the  manner  of  "  bachelor- making,"  and 
has  our  heartfelt  sympathy  if  his  girl  has 
not  called  him  back  and  he  has  not  recov- 
ered from  the  stroke  ere  this. 


LITERARY  NOTES. 

Our  young  friend,  Mr.  J.  H.  Gillespie, 
of  Warsaw,  North  Carolina,  has  just  pub- 
lished a  volume  entitled  "Elsinore  and 
Other  Poems."  The  leading  poem,  Elsi- 
nore, consists  of  about  four  hundred  lines 
and  draws  its  inspiration  from  the  late 
war.  The  scene  is  laid  in  the  valley  of 
the  Shenandoah.  The  characters  are  Philip 
Leigh,  owner  of  a  princely  estate  in  the 
valley ;  his  niece,  Edith,  and  her  lover, 
Eustace  Lee.    Raiders  sweep  away  the 
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property  and  burn  the  houses  of  many  !  gentle  for  tragedy  and  too  serious  and 
dwellers  in  this  prosperous  region.  Nor  sober  for  comedy.  But  in  sketching  na- 
do  they  spare  Philip  Leigh.  Him  they  ture  in  her  gentler  moods  and  in  painting 
kill  because  he  refuses  to  surrender  gold  j  to  the  life  those  scenes  which  move  the 
which  he  does  not  possess.  Whereupon  J  universal  heart  to  joy  or  sorrow,  and  touch 
Edith,  faint  and  sick,  is  left  to  the  faith-  j  the  common  chords  of  our  race,  he  has 
ful  nursing  of  loyal  slaves.  Meantime,  real  skill — a  skill  which  needs  only  to  be 
at  Malvern  Hill,  Eustace  is  left  for  dead,  improved  by  generous  culture  to  make  it- 
Long  time  she  mourns  his  loss.    Suitors  self  felt. 

press  their  suits  in  vain.    True,  ever  true,  I  Among  the  minor  pieces  of  the  book 

Edith  remains  to  Eustace.    And  her  fidel-  |  are  some  gems  of  exquisite  beauty.  Of 

ity  is  rewarded.    For,  after  release  from  a  j  these  may  be  mentioned  "The  Music  of 

Northern  prison,  whither  he  had  been  sent,  j  the  Spheres/'  "A  Simile,"  "  Chancellors- 

a  wounded  prisoner,  he  hastens  to  the  side  !  ville,"  and  others. 

of  his  maiden  true  and — the  rest  need  not  j  Our  young  friend  possesses  the  soul,  and 

be  told.                                                    !  needs  only  that  deeper  "insight"  which 

There  is  genuine  poetry  in  this  piece.  I  experience  of  human  nature  on  its  pas- 

The  machinery  is  simple,  the  incidents  few,  sionate  side  and  knowledge  of  it  in  its 

but  well  conceived  and  gracefully  handled,  hidden  springs  of  action  impart.  This, 

and  the  style  easy  and  natural.    Its  iambics  !  time  and  reflection — to  one  already  so  well 

flow  with  marvelous  smoothness  and  re-  \  endowed — must  bring, 

lieved  of  that  fiery  rapidity  with  which  \  Let  every  one  who  has  an  interest  in 

Horace  supposed  them  to  be  endowed,  j  the  development  of  North  Carolina  talent 

Our  author  has  the  elements  of  the  lyric  j  encourage  the  young  poet  by  getting  a  copy 

poet  in  him.    His  nature  is  too  sweet  and  j  of  his  book.                  Wm.  Royall. 


ALUMNI  NOTES. 


Editor,  C.  G.  Wells. 


— The  Alumni  of  the  College  can  assist 
in  making  this  department  more  interest- 
ing if  they  will  write  to  its  editor  occa- 
sionally and  let  him  know  what  they  are 
at.  If  you  wish  to  hear  from  each  other, 
brethren,  let  us  hear  from  you,  and  then 
read  the  Student. 

— '50.  From  the  Lone  Star  State  Dr. 
D.  R.  Wallace  sends  New  Year's  greetings 


to  the  members  of  the  Phi.  Society,  of 
which  he  was  a  member  while  here.  We 
thank  you,  brother,  for  your  kindly  re- 
membrance and  for  the  cordial  greeting 
that  you  send  us.  Though  we  never  saw 
you  in  the  flesh  yet  we  are  children  of  one 
common  foster  mother,  and  the  same 
things  that  have  moved  your  spirit  move 
ours  to  day.    Our  mother,  Philomathesin, 
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prospers;  so  does  her  sister,  Euzelia.  They 
are  as  fair  to-day  as  ever,  and  each  year  j 
their  records  become  more  glorious.    They  I 
nourish  a  noble  set  of  young  men,  and  ! 
right  often  are  lances  fiercely  but  gener-  j 
ously  crossed  in  our  new  and  splendidly  i 
furnished  halls.    It  would  do  you  good  j 
to  be  with  us  again.    From  Carolina,  dear  j 
brother,  we  send  to  you  our  congratula-  I 
tions  upon  the  success  that  your  much-  | 
titled  name  would  indicate  has  attended  | 
your  labors  in  sunny  Texas.    May  each 
returning  year  bring  new  joys  and  new 
success  to  you. 

— '55.  Professor  P.  W.  Johnson  and 
his  estimable  wife  left  the  Hill  a  few  days 
ago  and  have  gone  to  Warsaw,  N.  C,  to 
take  charge  of  the  school  there.  Warsaw 
is  to  be  congratulated  on  securing  the  ser- 
vices of  two  such  persons  as  Professor 
Johnson  and  his  wife. 

— '56.  Mr.  F.  M.  Purefoy,  a  prominent 
merchant  of  this  place,  and  Miss  Pattie 
G.  Litchford,  of  Raleigh,  were  married 
in  Raleigh  on  the  19th  ult.  Dr.  T.  E. 
Skinner  performed  the  ceremony. 

—'62.  Rev.  William  Brunt,  of  White 
Oak,  Bladen  county,  N.  C,  quietly  pur- 
sues the  eveu  tenor  of  his  way  and  teaches 
and  preaches  for  the  people  in  his  count  v. 

—'68.  The  North  Carolina  Teacher  for 
January  contains  a  wood  cut  likeness  of 
Professor  J.  B.  Brewer,  President  of  the 
C.  B.  F.  Institute,  Murfreesboro,  N.  C. 

—'75.  Dr.  M.  D.  Phillips  is  one  of  the 
best  aud  most  successful  physicians  in  his  j 
section. 

—75.  Mr.  J.  Y.  Phillips  is  Register  of 
Deeds  for  Stokes  county. 

—'77.  Rev.  Edgar  E.  Folk  has  re- 
moved from  Albany,  Ga.,  to  Chattanooga, 


Tenn.,  and  is  now  editor  of  the  Baptist 
Reflector. 

—'80.  Rev.  W.  B.  Waff  is  one  of  our 
unpretentious  but  earnest  preachers  and  is 
doing  good  work  in  Gates  county. 

—'80.  Rev.  B.  H.  Phillips  has  returned 
to  North  Carolina  to  live. 

— '80.  Rev.  C.  S.  Farriss,  pastor  at 
High  Point,  N.  C,  has  been  called  to  the 
pastorate  of  the  Baptist  church  at  Halifax, 
Va. 

—'81.  David  L.  Ward,  Esq.,  of  Wash- 
ington Territory,  was  the  Democratic 
nominee  for  Prosecuting  Attorney.  We 
are  glad  to  know  that  he  has  made  him- 
self so  popular  in  his  new  home  in  so  short 
a  time. 

—'82.  Rev.  O.  L.  Stringfield,  of  Wake- 
field, N.  C,  gives  notice  that  application 
will  be  made  to  the  General  Assembly  to 
incorporate  Wakefield  School. 

— '83.  Rev.  G.  P.  Bostick  has  resigned 
the  pastorate  of  the  First  Baptist  Church  at 
Durham  and  will  go  as  missionary  to 
China  next  spring.  The  Recorder  says: 
"Bro.  Bostick  was  a  splendid  pastor,  a 
live,  vigorous  preacher,  and  was  doing  a 
great  work  in  Durham.  But  if  the  Mas- 
ter has  called  him  to  China  all  of  us  ought 
to  say  amen."    So  say  we. 

— '83.  Rev.  C.  G.  Jones  is  meetiug  with 
success  as  pastor  of  College  Hill  Church, 
Lynchburg,  Va. 

— '84.  On  the  19th  ult.,  at  the  residence 
of  E.  R.  Stamps,  Esq.,  in  the  city  of  Ral- 
eigh, Professor  W.  V.  Savage,  of  Hender- 
son, and  Miss  Mattie  Williams,  of  Ral- 
eigh, were  united  in  matrimony. 

—'84.  In  speaking  of  Professor  C.  L. 
Smith,  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
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who  spent  the  holidays  with  friends  in 
North  Carolina,  the  State  Chronicle  says : 
"  We  are  glad  to  learn  that  he  has  recently 
been  elected  General  Secretary  of  the 
Charity  Organization  Society  of  Baltimore. 
He  has  won  a  position  of  usefulness,  and 
North  Carolina  is  proud  of  him."  We 
just  caught  a  glimpse  of  his  genial  face 
during  his  short  visit  to  the  Hill. 

—'85.  Mr.  W.  C.  Allen  is  principal,  of 
the  Vine  Hill  Academy  at  Scotland  Neck, 
N.  C. 

— '85.  Rev.  J.  B.  Pruett,  who  is  at  the 
Seminary,  assists  Dr.  Eaton  as  pastor  of 
the  Walnut  Street  Church. 

— '86.  Mr.  J.  E.  Vann  is  associated  with 
G.  V.  Cowper,  Esq.,  iu  the  practice  of 
law  at  Winton,  N.  C. 

—'86.  Mr.  J.  D.  Boushall  was  recently 
elected  Treasurer  of  the  Baptist  State  Con- 
vention. We  are  glad  to  note  that  he  will 
continue  to  fill  tjie  position  of  Chief  Clerk 
to  the  Auditor.  The  Chronicle  says  :  "All 
Raleigh  and  all  parties  having  business 
with  the  Auditor's  office  will  be  glad  to 
know  that  Mr.  J.  D.  Boushall  will  con- 
tinue as  Chief  Clerk  in  that  office  under 
Auditor-elect  Sanderlin.  Mr.  Boushall  is 
not  only  a  young  gentleman  of  high  Chris- 
tian character  and  of  thorough  competency, 


but  is  a  popular  officer  as  well.  Mr.  San- 
derlin is  to  be  congratulated  upon  retain- 
ing Mr.  Boushall." 

—'86.  Rev.  J.  L.  White,  of  Elizabeth 
City,  has  been  called  to  the  pastorate  of 
the  First  Church  at  Durham,  N.  C. 

— '87.  Mr.  F.  H.  Manning  resigned  as 
principal  of  Vine  Hill  Academy  and  has 
gone  to  Colorado  to  teach  in  the  Deaf, 
Dumb  and  Blind  Institute  at  Colorado 
Springs. 

— '87.  Mr.  L.  L.  Vann  is  pursuing  a 
course  of  medicine  at  the  Jefferson  Medi- 
cal College,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

—'87.  Mr.  H.  S.  Pickett  is  teachiug  at 
Rocky  River  Springs,  in  Stanly  county, 
N.  C. 

—'87.  Mr.  W.  J.  Matthews,  who  has 
been  teaching  at  Bardstown,  Ky.,  has  re- 
turned to  North  Carolina.  He  spent  the 
holidays  on  the  Hill  and  is  now  teaching 
in  this  State. 

— '87.  Rev.  E.  F.  Tatum  wrote  from  San 
Francisco  that  the  missionary  party,  con- 
sisting of  himself,  Rev.  T.  C.  Britton  and 
wife,  were  all  in  fine  spirits. 

—'88.  Mr.  R.  B.  Lineberry  has  left 
Rocky  Mount  and  takes  charge  of  the 
Sanford  High  School. 
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IN  AND  ABOUT  THE  COLLEGE. 


Editor,  H.  A.  Foushee. 


Leap  Year 
Examinations 
Gone  ! 

A  question:  "Will  the  Faculty  give 
Senior  Vacation?7' 

Another  more  important:  "How  did 
you  come  out  on  Physics,  French  and  Ger- 
man?" 

Miss  Maud  Martin  has  returned  to 
her  home  in  Virginia. 

Miss  Belle  Wingate  lias  returned 
home  from  South  Carolina  and  will  teach 
this  year  at  Clayton,  Johnston  county. 

Miss  Bettie  Allen,  of  Middleburg, 
and  Miss  Cora  Smith  wick,  of  Warren 
county,  spent  Christmas  week  on  the  Hill. 

Rev.  Carson  L.  Powell,  of  Algiers, 
Africa,  delivered  a  lecture  in  the  College 
chapel  Wednesday  night,  December  26th. 

Mr.  F.  M.  Purefoy  was  married  De- 
cember 20th  to  Miss  Pattie  Litchford,  of 
Raleigh.    The  ceremony  ,was  performed 
at  the  bride's  home,  Dr.  T.  E.  Skinner  j 
officiating. 

It  is  rumored  that  an  old  gentleman 
who  has  a  fortune  to  bestow  upon  some 
worthy  young  man  recently  stopped  in  this  j 
vicinity.    For  further  particulars  call  at 
this  office. 

The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  might  do  well  to  ar- 
range for  a  course  of  lectures  and  charge  a 
small  admittance  fee.    This  plan  has  been 


adopted  at  several  colleges  with  very  satis- 
factory results. 

Examination  Week: — 

The  Fresh  are  up  before  the  sun, 
The  Sophs  are  on  the  wing, 
The  Junior  goes  to  see  his  girl, 
The  Seniors  smile  and  sing. — Ex. 

John  Ranes  died  December  4th,  at 
his  home,  near  Wake  Forest,  after  an  ill- 
ness of  nearly  two  years.  He  was  only 
19  years  old  and  for  a  long  time  had  been 
a  most  exemplary  member  of  the  church 
at  this  place. 

The  business  managers  wish  all  sub- 
scribers a  very  happy  New  Year,  and  to 
those  whose  subscriptions  are  yet  unpaid 
they  would  extend  an  earnest  plea  to  be- 
gin the  year  by  settling  their  indebtedness 
with  the  Student. 

Mrs.  Henrietta  S.  Battle,  widow  of 
the  late  Colonel  Benjamin  Dossey  Battle 
and  mother  of  Messrs.  Dossey  and  Rich- 
ard Battle,  died  January  1st,  aged  74  years. 
She  was  a  member  of  the  Missionary  Bap- 
tist Church — devoted  and  consecrated. 

Rev.  J.  E.  Hutson,  of  Richmond,  be- 
gan a  series  of  meetings  here  November 
26th  and  continued  two  weeks.  As  the 
result  of  this  meeting  about  twenty-five 
persons  were  baptized.  Mr.  Hutson 
preaches  the  gospel  in  a  plain,  earnest, 
logical  way.  His  sermons,  unlike  many 
revival  harangues,  are  free  from  "  brim- 
stone and  thunder"  theology. 
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The  editor  of  this  department  has  been 
prevented  by  sickness  and  absence  from 
doing  his  customary  work  on  it  and  is  in- 
debted to  Mr.  J.  B.  Spillman  for  writing 
it  up  this  month,  ergo  its  unusual  excellence. 

Messrs.  Charles  L.  Smith,  of  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  T.  E.  Cheek  and 
Thomas  J.  Simmons,  of  Durham,  and  W. 
J.  Matthews,  spent  a  few  days  on  the  Hill 
during  the  holidays. 

Newish  thinks  he's  funny 

When  he  fires  off  at  folks, 
But  won't  he  for  big  money 

Shave  the  whiskers  off  his  jokes? 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  P.  W.  Johnson  have 
recently  moved  to  Warsaw,  N.  C,  where 
Mr.  Johnson  has  accepted  the  position  of 
principal  of  Warsaw  High  School.  We 
regret  to  lose  him  and  his  estimable  wife, 
but  the  people  of  Warsaw  are  greatly  the 
gainers  thereby. 

The  following  elegant  production  ap- 
peared on  the  bulletin  board  a  few  days 
ago : 

"the  club  house  grace." 

Now  we  sit  us  down  to  eat, 
We  pray  the  Lord  to  bless  this  meat, 
And  if  we  chance  to  take  a  bite, 
We  hope  it  won't  put  out  our  light, 
And  if  another  we  dare  to  take, 
Save  our  souls  for  Jesus'  sake. 

We  clip  the  following  from  The  South- 
ern Collegian  (Washington  and  Lee  Uni- 
versity):  "B.  F.  Sledd,  M.  A.,  ?86,  was 
recently  elected  to  the  Chair  of  Modern 
Languages  in  Wake  Forest  College,  N.  C. 
We  warrant  that  Ben  will  not  be  found 
wanting.  No  better  student  ever  left  the 
walls  of  W.  and  L.  Success  to  you,  Ben, 
for  you  deserve  it." 

Mr.  X.  (to  Professor  of  Physics  looking 
over  examination  papers) — Professor,  what 
will  I  get  on  Physics?" 

Professor — "Another  examination,  sir." 


Mr.  Y. — Professor,  did  I  get  through?" 
Professor — "Yes,  sir,  according  to  the 
formula  for  falling  bodies." 

Mr.  Z.—"  Professor,  what  did  I  do?" 
Professor — "You  scraped  the  bottom." 

Several  members  of  the  Faculty  spent 
part  of  the  holidays  away  from  the  Col- 
lege. Professor  Poteat  went  to  Yancey- 
ville;  Dr.  Manly  went  to  Richmond  to 
visit  "his  folks";  Professor  Carlyle  went 
home  to  see— his  folks,  too,  and  came  back 
complaining — he  had  a  cold.  Professor 
Purinton  visited  Louisburg.  Where  did 
Professor  Michael  go?  Owing  to  business 
of  a  private  nature  Professor  Sledd  was 
unable  to  leave  the  Hill. 

Much  of  the  prejudice  against  intercol- 
legiate contests  is  due  to  the  fact  that  they 
are  said  to  be  detrimental  to  good  scholar- 
ship. In  order  to  discover  the  real  state 
of  the  case  at  Cornell  University  a  thor- 
ough examination  was  recently  made  in 
that  institution  of  the  records  of  the  men 
who  engaged  in  intercollegiate  sports  since 
the  opening  of  the  college.  The  result 
showed  that  the  average  scholarship  for 
the  year  of  each  man  who  rowed  on  the 
crews  was  70  per  cent.,  that  of  the  base- 
ball players  73  per  cent.,  and  that  of  the 
track  athletes  76  per  cent.,  a  standard  of 
70  per  cent,  being  necessary  t<>  graduate. 
Fifty-four  per  cent,  of  all  these  men  gradu- 
ated, which  is  7  per  cent,  above  the  Uni- 
versity per  cent,  of  graduation.  These  re- 
sults would  seem  to  show  that  intercolle- 
giate contests,  when  kept  within  reasona- 
ble limits,  do  not  interfere  with  the  gen- 
eral scholarship  of  educational  institu- 
tions.— Ex. 

Christmas  was  observed  at  the  College 
in  a  manner  characteristic  of  the  season. 
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Everybody  seemed  to  have  a  pleasant  time 
in  a  quiet  way.  The  usual  number  of  tin 
horns  and  false  faces  were  on  hand.  Miss 
Sallie  Wingate  was  at  home  from  her 
school  at  Bayboro.  Miss  Nellie  Brooks, 
of  Raleigh,  Miss  Lottie  Harriss,  of  Frank- 
lin ton,  and  Misses  Zua  Pace,  Minta  and 
Lena  Allen,  Lizzie  Ellingtou  and  Nettie 
Beckwith,  all  of  Oxford  Female  Semi- 
nary, visited  us — we  mean  the  Hill — dur- 
ing the  holidays  and  brought  sunshine — 
shadow,  too — among  the  students.  Social 
gatherings  were  held  nearly  every  night. 
Christmas  night  one  was  given  in  the 
chapel  and  recitation-rooms  under  the  au- 
spices of  the  Sunday-school.  The  enter- 
tainment was  opened  with  prayer,  and  in 
a  short  while  some  of  the  young  people 
gathered  in  a  recitation-room  and  indulged 
in  au  iunocent  "shoo."  This  reminds  us 
of  the  old  negro's  prayer: 

"  Oh,  Marster,  let  dis  gath'rin'  fin'  a  blessin'  in  yo' 
sight ! 

Don't  jedge  us  hard  for  what  we  does — You  knows 

it's  Chrismus  night ; 
An'  all  de  baluuce  ob  de  yeah  we  does  as  right's  we 

kin : 

Ef  dancin's  wrong,  O,  Marster  !  let  de  time  excuse 
de  sin  ! 

"Remember,  Marster — min'  dis  now — de  sinfulness 
ob  sin 

Is  'peudin'  'pon  de  sperret  what  we  goes  au'  does  it 
in  ; 

An'  in  a  righchis  frame  of  miu'  we's  gwine  to  dance 
an'  sing, 

A-feelin'  like  King  David  when  he  cut  de  pigin- 
wing." 

The  social  gatherings  and  "candy 
stews"  seemed  to  be  very  much  enjoyed 
by  all  who  attended.  The  games  played 
at  them  were  sometimes  very  amusing.  At 
one  of  these  gatherings,  music  being  ob- 
jected to,  some  one  suggested  that  they 
have  a  song  to  "shoo"  by.  A  young  lady 
at  once  began  by  informing  the  company 
in  a  melodious  strain  that  "Mary  had  a 


little  lamb,  little  lamb,  little  lamb."  Just 
here  a  dignified  senior  led  off  the  "shoo," 
and  capering  across  the  floor  with  "  mathe- 
matical precision  "  told  us  in  a  deep  bass 
voice  that  "its  fleece  was  white  as  snow." 
Then  an  alto  cried  out  that  "he  followed 
her  to  school  one  day,"  while  the  bass 
further  insisted  "school  one  day,  school 
one  day."  This  amusement  was  continued 
until  about  seventeen  hundred  verses  (no 
two  alike)  had  been  sung,  when  an  impu- 
dent Prep,  suggested  that  they  "break  it 
off." 

On  the  whole  the  holidays  passed  off 
very  pleasantly,  and  we  return  our  many 
thanks  to  the  Faculty  for  their  kindness 
and  considerateness  in  giving  us  a  week. 
Let  the  good  work  continue. 

SENIOR  SPEAKING. 

The  second  senior  speaking  of  the  ses- 
sion was  held  in  the  small  chapel  Thurs- 
day night,  December  20th. 

The  usual  amount  of  weather  and  audi- 
ence was  present.  The  former  arrived  in 
time  to  make  the  chapel  rather  cold  and 
the  latter,  though  late  in  arriving,  came  in 
time  to  complain  of  the  length  of  some  of 
the  speeches.  Professor  Pot  eat,  Chairman 
of  the  Faculty,  introduced  the  speakers  in 
turn.  We  will  not  attempt  a  synopsis  of 
the  speeches.  It  would  perhaps  be  doing 
the  speakers  an  injustice  and  the  reader 
would  gain  very  little  idea  of  the  speech. 
The  full  name  of  each  speaker  appeared 
on  the  programme  and  more  euphonious 
combinations  than  the  names  of  some  of 
our  seniors  cannot  be  found  anywhere. 
Mr.  Delos  Aristides  Davis,  of  Yadkin 
county,  first  addressed  the  audience  on 
Unhappy  Ireland.  Aristides  was  just  as 
talkative  and  dignified  as  usual.  Recog- 
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nizing  the  fact  that  his  subject  was  old  he 
treated  it  in  a  way  calculated  to  hold  the 
attention  of  his  audience.  This  gentleman 
is  a  fine  speaker  and  always  does  well,  but 
his  speech  was  too  long.  Thirty  minutes 
is  entirely  too  long  for  even  a  good  speaker 
to  speak  on  such  occasions. 

Mr.  James  Leonidas  Flemming,  of 
Greenville,  next  spoke,  his  subject  being 
My  Conclusion.  "This,  most  emphatically 
of  all  ages,  is  the  age  of  association,"  were 
his  opening  words,  and  in  them  may  be 
found  another  subject  for  his  speech.  He 
did  not  condemn  the  associations  and 
unions  of  the  present  day,  but  brought  out 
some  strong  points  on  the  importance  of 
individuality.  Mr.  Flemming  is  a  good 
speaker,  but  owing  to  hoarseness  his  deliv- 
ery was  not  as  good  as  usual. 

Mr.  Mills  Lee  Rickman,  of  Macon 
county,  next  came  forward  and  in  his  im- 
agination stood  on  the  scaffold  in  Union 
county  and  gave  us  George  Ray's  Confes- 
sion. This  was  something  new  in  the  way 
of  a  senior  speech.  It  was  romantic,  in- 
teresting, and  he  received  the  best  attention 
given  to  any  speaker  during  the  evening. 

Next  Mr.  Andrew  Lonzo  Betts  told  us 
of  A  Modern  Author.  He  discussed  the 
life  and  writings  of  Rev.  E.  P.  Roe.  He 
had  prepared  a  good  speech,  but  was  rather 


unfortunate  in  his  delivery.  Like  Mr. 
Davis,  he  made  his  speech  two  long  for  his 
audience. 

The  last  speaker  was  Mr.  Matthew 
Lawrence  Carr.  He  spoke  of  Some  Things 
Retained  in  the  South  after  the  social  con- 
fusion and  disorder  succeeding  the  civil 
war.  Mr.  Carr  has  a  good  delivery  and 
made  a  good  speech.  Its  length  was 
short.  He  seemed  more  kindly  disposed 
toward  the  audience  than  most  of  the 
speakers.  He  said  what  he  had  to  say 
and  theu  stopped.  Some  seniors  seem  to 
forget  that  audiences  often  look  upon  the 
end  of  a  speech  as  the  best  part  of  it 

The  speakers  having  finished  the  audi- 
ence was  invited  to  the  Society  halls.  The 
social  gathering  was  a  failure — a  complete 
farce.  Mr.  Gruber  and  son,  of  Raleigh, 
arrived  in  time  to  furnish  the  music  inside 
the  halls,  while  music  was  furnished  out- 
side by  a  number  of  artists  with  cow-bells, 
tin  pans  and  tin  horns.  But  in  spite  of 
all  the  music  the  social  gathering  did  not 
last  long.  Nearly  every  one  looked  hacked 
and  no  one  knew  why.  Everybody  seemed 
to  be  amused  and  yet  there  was  very  little 
amusement.  The  whole  affair  seemed  like 
an  "April  fool"  on  a  large  scale,  and  as 
early  as  eleven  o'clock  the  crowd  began  to 
"fold  their  tents  and  steal  away." 
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ETERNITY. 


If  all  the  universe  so  grand 

Was  made  of  little  grains  of  sand, 

And  during  every  million  years 

One  grain  should  vanish  from  the  spheres, 

Eternity  would  take  it  all, 

Thus  grain  by  grain  from  Nature's  hall, 

While  it  would  scarcely  reach  its  dawn 

And  ages  still  be  rolling  on. 

H.  C.  Moore. 


POT-POURRI. 


In  this  age,  as  in  all  others,  mankind 
may  be  divided  into  two  classes;  and  be- 
tween these  two  classes  there  is  a  continu- 
ous, never-ending  conflict.  And,  strange 
as  it  may  seem,  victory  has,  for  the  most 
part,  been  with  the  class  containing  by  far 
the  least  number.    On  the  one  hand,  there 


are  those  who  wander  among  the  time- 
worn  thoughts  of  the  past,  and  in  them 
find  their  greatest  pleasure.  There  is 
to  the  individuals  composing  this  class  a 
kind  of  reverence  peculiar  to  themselves 
for  everything  that  has  the  impress  of 
time  stamped  upon  it.    They  look  upon 
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the  faith  of  their  fathers  as  something 
sacred  that  must  still  be  perpetuated, 
although  the  subsequent  advance  of  knowl- 
edge has  clearly  shown  the  folly  of  retain- 
ing such  a  belief.  They  regard  with  dis- 
trust any  theory  or  principle  advanced  out 
of  harmony  with  their  established  creed. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  are  those  who 
have  probably  swung  to  the  other  extreme. 
They,  however,  are  more  discriminating, 
in  that  they  study  the  thoughts  hoarded 
up  through  all  the  ages  in  order  to  separate 
the  false  from  the  true.  This  class  has  its 
face  turned  towards  the  future,  but  its  ac- 
tions are  guided  by  the  experience  of  the 
past.  It  represents  what  we  may  term  the 
progressive  part  of  society. 

The  thickest  of  the  battle  has  been  be- 
tween men  of  science  and  the  Church. 
Science  from  its  infancy  has  been  compelled 
to  make  its  way  in  spite  of  the  prejudices 
and  superstition  and  hindrances  of  the  low 
and  ignorant  ecclesiastics.  Almost  every 
discovery  has  been  received  by  the  popu- 
lace with  the  greatest  horror  and  amaze- 
ment. Who  does  not  know  the  enrage- 
ment  with  which  the  Church  received  the 
announcement  of  the  Copernican  theory,  I 
and  the  treatment  that  Galileo  received  at 
their  hands  for  daring  to  vindicate  it  ?  He 
was  accused  of  heresy,  blasphemy  and 
atheism.  For  his  defence,  he  addressed  a 
letter  to  Abbe  Costelli,  suggesting  that  the 
Scriptures  were  never  intended  to  be  a 
scientific  authority,  but  only  a  moral  guide. 
This  served  only  to  fan  the  flames  which 
were  already  surrounding  him.  He  was 
summoned  before  the  Holy  Inquisition, 
under  an  accusation  of  having  taught  that 
the  earth  moves  round  the  sun,  a  doctrine 
"utterly  contrary  to  the  Scriptures."  He 
was  ordered  to  renounce  that  heresy,  on 


pain  of  being  imprisoned.  Knowing  well 
that  "truth  has  no  need  of  martyrs,"  he 
assented  to  the  required  recantation. 

Sixteen  years  after  this  he  ventured  to 
publish  his  work  entitled  "The  System  of 
the  World,"  its  object  being  to  vindicate 
the  Copernican  theory.  Again  he  was 
summoned  before  the  Inquisition  at  Rome, 
accused  of  having  asserted  that  the  earth 
moves  round  the  sun.  "  On  his  knees,  with 
his  hand  on  the  Bible,  he  was  compelled 
to  abjure  and  curse  the  doctrine  of  the 
movement  of  the  earth.  Thus  he  was 
forced  by  the  threat  of  death  to  deny  facts 
which  his  judges  as  well  as  himself  knew 
to  be  true.  He  was  then  committed  to 
jail  and  treated  with  remorseless  severity 
during  the  remaining  ten  years  of  his  life, 
and  was  denied  burial  in  consecrated 
ground.'7  Can  a  page  darker  than  this  be 
found  in  all  the  annals  of  the  world  ? 
Yet  this  principle  which  was  so  rife  at 
that  time  is  by  no  means  yet  wholly  eradi- 
cated. Men  in  this  so-called  glorious  land 
of  free-thought  dare  not  express  their 
opinions  boldly  and  fearlessly.  Indeed, 
if  the  clergy  desire  to  be  especially  severe 
I  they  style  such  as  openly  avow  their 
opinions  "Advanced  Thinkers,"  and,  with 
great  display  of  wisdom,  they  give  to  the 
world  this  query  :  "  How  did  the  Lord 
get  along  without  these  'Advanced  Think- 
ers' before  they  were  born,  and  what  will 
He  do  after  they  are  dead?" 

But  it  has  always  been  thus  with  the 
pioneers  of  thought.  They  are  above  the 
mass  of  mankind,  and  the  affinity  between 
them  is  not  very  great.  But  in  spite  of 
all  this  opposition,  if  their  doctrines  are 
true,  or  even  a  mixture  of  truth  and  error, 
they  live.  For  it  is  axiomatically  true 
that  error  unmixed  with  truth  cannot  live. 
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This  fact  explains  why  it  is  that  the  wild 
theories  and  principles  of  fanatics  and  en- 
thusiasts find  a  congenial  soil  in  the  hearts 
of  men.  People,  as  a  rule,  do  not  take  the 
pains  to  separate  the  false  from  the  true, 
but  accept  all  unless  somebody  makes  the 
separation  for  them. 

In  the  sixth  century,  Mohammed,  by 
far  the  greatest  man  of  his  time,  became 
dissatisfied  with  the  prevalent  idolatry  of 
his  country,  and  in  order  that  he  might  be 
alone  in  his  meditations  he  retired  to  some 
cave  near  Mecca,  and  there  he  conceived 
what  he  terms  the  true  and  oidy  religion. 
And,  indeed,  it  was  far  superior  to  that 
which  his  country  then  had.  But  as  the 
Koran  was  an  advancement  upon  that,  it 
had  but  few  followers  at  first.  Not  only 
that,  but  so  bitter  were  the  people  against 
him  that  he  was  compelled  to  seek  a  more 
congenial  soil.  In  the  Koran  may  be 
found  quite  a  good  code  of  morals  along 
with  some  very  pernicious  doctrines.  In 
many  points  the  system  of  ethics  taught 
by  Mohammed  will  coincide  with  that 
found  in  the  New  Testament.  Now  would 
it  be  unreasonable  to  infer  that  in  these 
just  and  noble  principles  lay  its  power  to 
gain  followers?  It  is  true  that  Mohammed 
and  his  successors  offered  to  men  their 
choice  between  Islam  and  the  sword,  but 
this  does  not  weaken  the  conclusion,  for 
many  thousands  have  been  converted  to  its 
doctrine  without  the  aid  of  such  convincing 
arguments.  It  is  a  matter  of  some  wonder 
that  a  religion  which  had  its  origin' in  the 
brain  of  a  human  being  should  have  gained 
such  a  foothold  in  the  minds  of  men.  To- 
day Mohammedanism  is  the  religion  of 
more  than  one-third  of  the  world.  Surely 
its  author  must  have  had  a  deep  insight 
into  human  nature,  for  "every  religion  that 


j  has  succeeded  has  in  some  way  supplied 
|  the  wants  of  its  votaries,  and  has  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  harmonized  with  their  hopes, 
their  fears,  their  virtues,  and  their  vices." 

Innumerable  have   been  the  theories 
formed  to  be  harbored  in  the  minds  of 
men.    Many  may  have  enjoyed  a  passing, 
transitory  existence;  but  soon  they  had  to 
|  go  the  way  of  all  error.    Thus  all  along 
down  the  ages  you  will  find  men,  men  for 
j  the  most  part  superior  intellectually  to 
I  their  fellows,  who  have  influenced  the 
j  world  by  their  imaginings.    They  pry  into 
j  the  mystery  of  things  around  them,  seek- 
:  iug  to  find  the  causes  of  the  results  which 
\  they  see  happening  every  day,  and  it  is 
;  not  seldom  that  scientific  men,  with  a  clear 
j  knowledge  of  the  facts,  can  guess  at  the 
j  truth. 

It  is  the  part  of  each  generation  to  cor- 
rect the  mistakes  of  those  men  who  have 
given  the  world  the  advantage  of  their 
thoughts,  and  have  been  the  world's  greatest 
benefactors.  "The  human  mind/'  says 
one,  "has  an  inborn  reverence  for  the 
past."  Now  this  is  a  proper  and  innocent 
instinct,  but  it  should  not  cause  us  to  think 
that  the  ancients  were  infallible.  Surely 
this  is  an  age  of  progress,  and  is  ahead  of 
every  other  age,  but  the  people  living  now 
can  claim  no  more  honor  for  this  high 
state  of  civilization  than  can  those  who 
have  preceded  them.  Progress  consists 
for  the  most  part  in  seeking  out  new  truths 
and  getting  rid  of  error.  Surely  each 
generation  ought  to  improve  upon  the  pre- 
ceding one,  for  they  have  the  experience 
of  one  more  generation  than  their  progeni- 
tors had.  But,  unnatural  as  it  may  seem, 
the  great  majority  of  mankind  are  con- 
tent to  run  along  in  the  same  ruts  and 
grooves  worn  for  them  by  their  fathers; 
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and  instead  of  putting  their  shoulders  to 
the  wheel  of  progress  they  serve  in  the 
capacity  of  brakesmen.  Probably  this  is 
the  part  the  All-wise  Creator  designed  for 
them  to  act.  From  chemistry  we  learn 
that  the  air  is  composed  chiefly  of  about 
one  part  of  oxygen  to  four  parts  of  nitro- 
gen. Now  oxygen  is  a  very  active  element, 
hence  it  is  diluted  with  nitrogen,  which  is 
quite  sluggish  in  its  nature.  Were  we  to 
live  in  an  atmosphere  of  oxygen  we  would 
live  very  rapidly  for  a  few  days  and  then 
die.  So  in  the  composition  of  society  the 
same  proportion  will  hold  good.  For 
every  live,  energetic,  go-ahead  man  you 
will  find  four  who  are  sluggish  enough  to 
very  efficiently  dilute  his  activity.  These 
men  may  be  in  harmony  with  the  eternal 
fitness  of  things,  for  brakes  are  sometimes 
as  necessary  as  the  engine.  But  who  would 
not  rather  be  an  engine  than  a  brake?  The 
man  who  uses  the  experience  of  the  past 
in  order  that  he  may  see  more  clearly  the 
harmony  of  things  around  him,  and  to 
make  life  more  worth  living,  is  far  wiser 
and  nobler  than  he  who  looks  back  into 
the  past  and  says  that  the  thoughts  and 
ways  of  his  ancestors  were  good  enough 


|  for  him.  As  I  intimated  in  the  beginning, 
;  there  is  great  antagonism  of  thought  be- 
tween scientific  workers  and  theologians. 
!  For  this  there  can  be  found  no  good  reason, 
since  God  is  the  source  of  all  truth,  whether 
it  be  found  in  nature  or  is  made  known  to 
us  by  revelation.  And  what  is  the  object 
of  the  true  scientist  if  it  be  not  to  discover 
some  new  fact?  We  are  placed  in  a  world 
of  mysteries  and  it  is  our  privilege  to 
simplify  as  many  as  possible. 

But  the  greatest  question  before  the 
world  is  evolution.  It  is  the  current  sen- 
sation of  the  decade.  It  is  now  engaging 
the  minds  of  the  world's  greatest  men  and 
it  has  given  birth  to  a  vast  amount  of 
literature.  Against  it  is  arrayed  the  great 
host  of  pious  and  devout  Christians,  who 
say  that  it  can  in  no  way  be  reconciled 
with  the  Biblical  account  of  the  creation. 
But  this  is  not  the  first  time  that  the 
Church  has  raised  its  cry,  and  if  the  theory 
is  proven  to  be  true,  aud  the  indications 
are  that  this  will  be  done,  then,  reconcilia- 
tion or  no  reconciliation,  it  will  be  accepted 
and  will  work  great  ultimate  changes, 
whether  for  good  or  evil,  in  our  methods 
of  thought  and  life.  *    *  * 


THE  OLD  MEETING-HOUSE. 


The  region  of  country  in  the  vicinity  of  s 
the  Pilot  Mountain  affords  a  scene  of  much 
natural  interest.    This  eminence,  as  is  well 
known,  takes  its  name  from  its  prominent  ! 
and   isolated   position,  being   a  solitary 
monitor  rising  to  a  great  height  upon  a 
broad  sweep  of  variegated  landscape.    To  | 
one  sufficiently  elevated  to  take  into  view  j 


at  a  glance  the  whole  natural  panorama 
appear  thread-like  streams  of  clear  water 
traversing  regions  of  alternating  field  and 
forest  dotted  here  and  there  with  the  white 
roofs  of  humble  cottages.  And  equally 
interesting  is  the  scene  to  one  traveling  by 
stage  through  the  country,  descending  now 
into  a  narrow  glen  and  crossing  a  rivulet 
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where  the  thick  umbrage  of  the  forests 
converts  noonday  into  a  gentle  twilight, 
now  rising  by  gradual  ascent  upon  an 
eminence  where  the  cool  zephyrs  of  a 
bright  spring  morning  bring  rose- tints  to 
the  maiden's  cheek. 

It  was  during  those  exciting  days  in  the 
spring  of  '65 ;  the  morning  and  the  noon 
had  passed  and  it  was  evening.  A  heavy 
coach  drawn  by  two  fiery  steeds  was  ap- 
proaching an  elevated  site  in  this  vicinity 
where  stood  silently  in  the  forest  an  old 
historic  meeting-house.  When  the  driver 
drew  near  the  imposing  structure  he  was 
ordered  by  a  voice  from  within  the  coach 
to  halt  for  rest  and  refreshment.  As  the 
heavy  and  noisy  wheels  came  to  a  stand 
through  a  side  opening  leaped  a  young 
man,  tall  and  slender,  clad  in  gray  uniform, 
and  armed  with  a  Colt's  revolver  and  broad- 
sword. He  wore  in  his  cap  a  large  plume 
and  on  his  shoulders  silver-fringed  epau- 
lets. In  all  his  movements  he  bore  him- 
self as  a  soldier  of  rank.  Following  him 
and  supported  on  his  strong  arm  a  young 
lady  of  refined  and  striking  appearance 
bounded  like  a  dancing  fairy  upon  the 
rough  pavement  of  flint  and  granite.  She 
was  a  beautiful  blonde,  dressed  in  white 
satin  fringed  with  silver,  wearing  earrings 
of  diamond.  On  her  heaving  bosom  was 
a  bouquet  of  fresh  flowers  gathered  from 
the  lovely  sides  of  the  mountain.  In  a 
word  her  appearance  was  symmetrical  and 
queenly,  her  fair  plumage  losing  nothing 
in  contrast  with  her  still  sweeter  visage. 

The  sun  was  now  but  half  seen  above 
the  western  horizon,  and  far  to  the  east  j 
heavy  darkness    was  settling   upon  the  ! 
world.    The  sky  above  was  a  sheet  of  j 
spotless  blue  with  incipient  stars  peeping 
through.    Though  it  had  been  rumored  in 


this  section  that  General  Lee's  forces  were 
hard  pressed  and  that  the  fall  of  the  Con- 
federacy was  anticipated  at  no  distant  day, 
which  report  was  incredible  to  many  on 
account  of  their  implicit  faith  in  their 
chivalric  leader  and  in  the  justness  of  the 
cause  which  actuated  him  and  them,  never- 
theless the  country  was  quiet  save  some 
j  slight  consternation  among  the  more  timid, 
I  lest,  in  case  the  rumor  should  prove  true, 
the  country  might  be  swept  by  a  ruthless 
!  soldiery.  None  of  the  turmoils  which 
were  so  sorely  afflicting  our  sister  State, 
Virginia,  had  as  yet  marred  the  peace  in 
western  Piedmont  Carolina. 

The  young  man  whom  we  have  seen 
had  been  to  the  front  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  struggle.    Though  but  a  youth 
of  eighteen  in  the  spring  of  '61,  when  he 
|  heard  the  drum  beat  and  the  bugle's  blast, 
i  which  seemed  to  his  romantic  and  fanciful 
imagination  to  be  the  unmistakable  call 
of  his  country  to  take  up  arms  in  her  de- 
|  fence,  he  volunteered  to  join  the  Army  of 
;  Northern  Virginia  as  a  private.    He  bade 
J  adieu  to  his  widowed  mother — he  the  pride 
of  her  life  and  the  promise  of  her  gray 
j  hairs.    She  watched  him  till   his  head 
passed  from  view  beyond  the  hill,  then  fell 
|  on  her  face  and  wept.  He  paused  a  moment 
at  the  home  of  Lena  Laugdon  that  he 
might  reassure  her  of  his  undying  devotion 
and  receive  her  pledge  of  fidelity.  Then 
hurrying  on,  leaving  scene  after  scene  for 
others  less  familiar,  he  joined  his  company 
and  was  soon  figuring  in  the  valley  of  the 
Shenandoah. 

In  one  of  those  fierce  engagements  with 
the  forces  of  Sheridan  the  captain  of  the 
company  to  which  our  hero  belonged  fell 
mortally  wounded.  Therenpou,  by  unani- 
mous consent,  Julian  Wilford,  the  chival- 
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rous,  the  brave,  was  promoted  to  the  com- 
mand. Soon  he  was  ordered  to  repair  to 
the  main  body  of  the  army  around  Rich- 
mond. So  great  was  his  dauntless  courage 
and  devotion  displayed  in  the  seven  days 
fight  that  in  the  autumn  of  '62  Wilford 
was  made  colonel  of  one  of  North  Caro- 
lina's brave  regiments.  Going  from  Fred- 
ericksburg to  Chancellorsville,  thence  to 
Gettysburg  and  back  again  to  the  Rapidan, 
the  winter  of '64-5  found  Colonel  Wilford 
in  those  death  pits  around  Petersburg,  still 
faithful  to  every  trust  imposed  upon  him. 
But  in  the  fatal  crater  explosion,  so  disas- 
trous to  friend  and  foe,  while  defending 
the  pass  against  the  incursions  of  the  enemy, 
Wilford  fell  seriously  wounded  in  the  head, 
and  was  carried  to  the  rear  on  an  ambu- 
lance. For  some  time  the  wound  was 
thought  to  be  fatal,  but  finally  indications 
of  convalescence  justified  his  removal  from 
the  hospital  in  Richmond  to  his  home  at 
River  View.  Here  the  best  physicians 
were  in  attendance,  and  under  the  anxious 
nursing  of  his  devoted  mother — what  a 
scene !  a  weeping  mother  bending  over  the 
couch  of  her  wounded  soldier  son — he  was 
after  many  weeks  able  to  stand  on  foot 
again.  When  he  became  rational,  what 
would  you  think  were  the  first  things  to 
agitate  his  mind  ?  No  sooner  did  he  possess 
himself  than  his  thoughts  turned  on  the 
expiriug  Confederacy  and  the  precarious 
condition  iu  which  he  left  his  comrades  at 
Petersburg.  His  fond  mother  could  scarcely 
restrain  him  till  he  was  able  for  service. 
It  was  an  awful  thought  to  her  that  he 
should  return  to  the  jaws  of  death  a  second 
time,  but  seeing  the  needs  of  her  country, 
like  many  another  noble  woman,  she  sought 
to  wipe  away  her  tears  and  give  her  favorite 
son  to  the  land  he  loved. 


But  could  Julian  Wilford  after  so  long 
an  absence  from  Lena  Langdon  return  to 
the  lines  without  one  grasp  of  the  hand  or 
one  smile  from  her  bright  eyes  ?  He  had 
left  her  a  sweet  sixteen,  the  "belle  of  the 
valley,"  the  pride  of  his  own  heart  and  the 
joy  of  his  life.  Often  had  his  mind  in  its 
calmer  moments  reverted  to  the  scenes  of 
their  early  acquaintance  and  the  kindly 
words  which  she  uttered  when  they  parted. 

On  an  April  day  Lena  Langdon  was 
sitting  in  her  favorite  retreat  reflecting  : 

"  I  wonder  if  he  has  forgotten  the  vow 
he  made  to  me  under  that  bower  on  the 
green  sward  the  evening  we  parted  ?  Surely 
one  so  true  to  his  country  cannot  be  false 
to  his  love.  Oh,  dreary  and  desolate  years 
that  I  have  passed,  and  a  hundred  times 
more  desolate  now !  So  near  and  not  in 
sight.  It  is  a  thousand  years  till  I  see  him. 
O,  dear  Julian,  that  you  would  but  feel  the 
passion  which  is  now  consumiug  my  soul, 
your  gallant  and  manly  form  I  should 
surely  see.  O,  my  life!  What  visitors 
to-day?"  she  exclaimed,  as  through  the 
window  panes  she  saw  a  coach  approach 
the  main  entrance  to  the  domicile. 

She  awoke  from  her  reverie,  sprang  out 
of  her  seat  and  darted  to  the  door.  When 
she  opened  it,  before  her  stood  Julian  Wil- 
ford. Under  a  sudden  impulse  she  started 
to  fall  in  his  outstretched  arms,  but  shrank 
back  with  a  shudder,  thinking  she  had 
sacrificed  her  modesty,  then  said  : 

"O,  Julian,  pardon  me,  I  am  happy  to 
see  you.  I  am  so  glad  you  have  suffi- 
ciently recovered  from  your  serious  wound. 
Come  stay  awhile  with  me." 

"Many  thanks  to  you,  my  dear  Lena," 
replied  Julian,  "I  shall  return  to  Virginia 
to-morrow.  My  gallant  fellows  are  now 
expecting  my  arrival.    But  let  not  the 
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thought  of  our  parting  mar  the  bliss  of 
our  meeting.  Let  us  make  this  a  gala  day. 
I  am  come  to  ask  you  to  ride  with  me  to 
the  Pilot,  where  we  will  meet  many  mutual 
friends." 

Within  a  few  moments  they,  as  happy  as 
mortals  be,  were  flying  over  the  stony  road 
in  the  direction  of  that  blue  encircled 
dome.  The  growing  grain  on  the  right 
and  on  the  left,  the  gentle  breezes  of  a 
spring  morning,  the  verdant  hill-sides  and 
sequestered  vales  all  conspired  to  make  the 
ride  romantic.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that 
Wilford  became  sentimental  and  played 
havoc  with  Byron's  Childe  Harold.  But 
I  will  not  burden  the  reader  with  a 
recital  of  his  animated  and  glowing  sen- 
tences, but  leave  each  one  to  think  what 
would  have  been  his  own  theme  in  like 
circumstances.  Also,  I  must  forego  a  de- 
tailed account  of  the  incidents  and  pictur- 
esque sights  which,  though  always  enter- 
taining to  the  eye,  are  apt  to  be  stale  when 
pictured  in  words.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
when  they  reached  the  old  meeting-house 
on  their  return  in  the  dusky  eve  their 
faces  in  silent  eloquence  told  of  celestial 
joys  tasted  on  earth.  The  old  meeting- 
house wTas  a  noble  specimen  of  the  sim-  | 
plicity  and  enduring  grandeur  of  ancient  ar- 
chitecture. It  was  a  massive  stone  struct- 
ure, about  whose  pillars  entwined  clusters 
of  blooming  ivy,  the  very  sight  of  which, 
standing  alone  in  the  forest,  produced  a 
state  of  awe  and  reverence  in  the  minds  of 
the  country  folk  who,  as  often  as  the  Day 
of  Rest  released  them  from  their  daily  toils, 
would  resort  to  this  holy  sanctuary  and 
bow  in  fervent  worship  before  Jehovah. 
On  to-night  the  old  bell  in  that  lofty  tower 
was  still,  the  moonlight  gleamed  through 
the  half  open  windows  and  fell  on  strange 


sights  within.  From  the  vaulted  roof  were 
hanging  chandeliers  of  bronze,  imperfectly 
seen  in  the  broken  light  of  the  moon. 

There,  before  the  altar,  for  half  a  century 
love's  nuptial  rites  had  been  celebrated  and 
from  that  pulpit  had  been  chanted  funeral 
dirges  over  the  remains  of  many  devoted 
saints. 

Having  promenaded  to  and  fro  for  some 
time  beneath  the  open  sky  in  the  moonlight, 
in  order  to  break  the  monotony  Julian, 
with  the  fair  one  by  his  side,  stepped  to- 
wards the  entrance  leading  into  this  holy 
place.  Miss  Langclon  shrank  back,  beseech- 
ing: "Please  enter  not  here  to-night. 
The  scenes  writhin  are  painfully  terrifying 
to  me.  One  week  ago  my  dear  brother, 
having  fallen  in  battle,  was  brought  home 
and  here  he  lay  in  state  till  his  remains 
were  entombed.  Let  us  seek  a  more  pleas- 
ant place."  They  stepped  a  short  distance 
to  a  rustic  seat  under  a  wreath-like  bower 
where  the  silvery  disc  of  the  moon  looked 
into  their  faces  from  over  the  dark  church 
tower.  As  the  soft  light  played  over  the 
white  features  of  Lena  Langdon,  showing 
well  the  striking  contrast  presented  by  her 
crimson  lips  and  golden  locks  which  fell 
I  loosely  about  her  ambrosial  neck,  Julian 
thought  a  more  angelic  face  he  had  never 
seen.  He  could  not  turn  away,  but  gazed 
intently  upon  her  sweet  countenance  as  her 
head  rested  passively  on  his  shoulder,  with 
her  soft  eyes  of  blue  looking  up  lovingly 
into  his.  That  reciprocal  look-  was  more 
eloquent  than  human  speech.  The  eye 
looked  thoughts,  and  it  were  wicked  to 
break  the  spell  with  ill-selected  words. 
The  soul  of  the  one  met  the  soul  of  the 

i 

other  and  the  union  was  complete.  Julian 
only  whispered  : 

"My  own  dear  Lena,  to  live  without 
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you  were  not  to  live  at  all.  Could  you 
deny  me?  Better  that  I  should  have  died 
in  the  trenches  at  Petersburg.  Say  that 
you  will  be  mine." 

"I  am  thine,  O -Julian,"  Lena  replied, 
and  her  soft  white  features  colored  as  Julian 
pressed  a  kiss  on  her  crimson  lips. 

"To-morrow,"  said  Julian,  "I  go  to 
join  my  regiment.  Happy  the  day  when 
my  country  is  free  and  we  shall  together 
be.  Until  then  be  true,  my  love,  and  we 
shall  indeed  be  one.  My  beloved  country  ! 
My  long-loved  Lena!" 

Could  there  have  been  a  germ  of  selfish- 
ness in  this  exclamation?  Many  impulses 
there  are  in  the  human  breast  purely 
altruistic  without  the  least  alloy  of  self- 
love,  the  opinions  of  philosophers  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding.  It  is  when  these 
better  impulses  absorb  every  other  that  the 
man  reaches  that  eternal  bliss  which  is  not 
of  earth. 

It  would  seem  that  Julian  Wilford  had 
for  once  reached  such  a  state.  But  such 
ecstacy  is  given  to  mortals  on  earth  only 
for  a  moment.  It  were  impossible  to  live 
in  a  world  of  sorrow  and  not  become  ac- 
quainted with  its  woes. 

It  is  surprising  at  times  to  see  how  nearly 
related  are  joy  and  sorrow;  how  often  it  is 
that  the  smile  has  scarcely  left  the  counte- 
nance before  the  tear  gushes  from  the  eye. 

A  short  distance  from  where  we  left  our 
friends  sitting,  in  the  background  forest, 
a  deep,  heavy  and  prolonged  sigh  was  heard, 
at  which  Miss  Langdon  was  startled  and 
shook  with  fear,  though  she  would  not 
consent  to  be  thought  superstitious.  Wil- 
ford composing  and  supporting  her,  moved 
toward  the  place  where  the  noise  was  heard. 
At  once  he  saw  the  mystery.  Bending  over 
a  newly  made  grave  was  the  dark  form  of 


an  elderly  woman.  Approaching  the  spot, 
he  addressed  himself  to  the  motionless 
figure  in  these  words: 

"  Good  woman,  what  can  be  the  matter? 
Can  I  relieve  your  troubles?  Tell  to  me 
what  brings  you  here  at  this  hour." 

"My  good  sir,"  replied  she,  "nothing 
can  you  do;  lam  undone.  The  treasure 
of  my  life  is  lain  in  this  lump  of  clay. 
He  was  my  only  boy.  His  father,  a  noble 
man  he  was,  and  brave,  fell  in  that  spirited 
charge  at  Buena  Vista.  I  besought  him 
not  to  go  to  Mexico,  but  all  in  vain. 
Romy,  our  son,  was  then  a  boy  of  eight. 
When  news  came  of  the  death  of  his  father 
Romy  wept  that  he  had  not  died  with  him. 
In  the  spring  of  'fil,  when  a  call  was  made 
for  volunteers,  Romy  enlisted,  bade  me 
adieu  and  was  gone.  In  that  bloody  fight  at 
Malvern  Hill,  while  on  duty  as  picket,  he 
was  pierced  by  a  minie-ball.  His  father's 
grave  I  shall  never  see,  but  to  this  sacred 
spot  I  will  come  every  day  till  I  sleep  be- 
side Romy." 

Julian  left  the  old  lady  to  her  grief;  he 
could  do  no  more. 

"O  cruel  war,"  thought  he,  "where  is  a 
home  that  it  has  not  blighted  ?  Where  is 
the  fireside  that  is  not  represented  yonder 
on  the  field  of  death?  God  give  us  a  day 
of  peace." 

As  the  old  church  clock  was  striking 
the  hour  of  nine  the  driver  with  his  vehicle 
and  steeds  stamping  and  champing  rest- 
lessly in  consequence  of  the  food  and  rest 
which  they  had  had  in  the  meantime  stood 
ready  to  complete  the  journey  to  the  poiut 
whence  they  set  out.  Julian  lifted  Lena 
into  a  seat  and  placing  himself  by  her 
closed  the  side  curtains  to  keep  out  the 
humid  atmosphere. 

They  moved  on  at  a  rapid  rate,  sparks 
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flying  from  hoofs  and  wheels  as  flint  came 
in  contact  with  steel.  Owing  to  the  last 
incident  before  leaving  the  old  meeting- 
house Wilford's  mind  was  turned  on  the 
issue  of  the  war  and  the  chances  of  success, 
with  respect  to  which  Miss  Langdon 
showed  much  insight  and  intuition,  speak- 
ing with  great  enthusiasm. 

They  were  passing  through  a  dark  recess, 
having  just  crossed  a  deep  ravine,  when  the 
conversation  was  interrupted  by  approach- 
ing footsteps. 

"Hallo  there,  who  comes?"  The  coach 
came  to  a  stand,  Julian  raised  a  side  cur- 
tain and  looked  out.  Before  him  stood 
two  armed  men  mounted  on  horseback. 

Wilford  supposing  these  men  were  des- 
peradoes, who  in  those  lawless  times  were 
harrowing  the  country  to  the  great  con- 
sternation of  women  and  children,  began 
to  get  ready  his  revolver  and  broadsword. 

A  rough  voice  without  demanded : 
"Julian  Wilford  we  seek.  If  he  be  within 
and  is  a  man,  let  him  show  himself."  At 
these  words  Wilford,  armed  to  the  teeth, 
sprang  from  his  seat  upon  the  ground  in 
front  of  his  adversaries.  "Here  be  the 
man  you  seek.  He  is  ready  to  return  what 
you  give.    All  ready?  Ho!" 

"Calm  yourself,  my  brave  fellow,"  said 
one,  "  we  seek  no  encounter,  we  are  your 
friends.  We  come  direct  from  Appomattox. 
All  is  lost;  General  Lee  has  surrendered; 
the  war  is  ended." 

At  this  shocking  intelligence  Wilford 


j  bowed  and  kissed  the  earth  as  a  token  still 
of  Ins  unshaken  devotion  to  the  cause  for 

|  which  they  had  all  fought  so  well.  Then 
with  an  interchange  of  kindly  words  these 

i  gallant  fellows  parted,  Julian  taking  his 
seat  again  beside  Lena  Langdon.  He  did 
not  return  to  his  shattered  and  scattered 

s  regiment  the  next  day.  What  surprising 
incidents  and  unexpected  events  await 
every  mortal  even  but  one  day  ahead  ! 

In  less  than  twenty-four  hours  from  the 
time  of  which  we  write  the  chandeliers  in 
the  old  stone  meeting-house  were  burning 
with  a  silvery  light  which  lighted  up  the 
gorgeous  apartment  with  the  splendors  of 

I  noonday.  An  arch  of  beautifully  entwined 
flowers  and  evergreens  was  suspended 
above  that  sacred  altar.  When  the  majestic 
old  clock  on  the  wall  had  finished  the  hour 
of  eight  Colonel  Julian  Wilford,  in  the 
pride  of  his  early  manhood,  entered  the 
large  auditorium  with  Lena  Langdon,  his 
first  and  only  real  love,  leaning  on  the  arm 
which  was  accustomed  to  wield  the  sword. 

Thus  they  began  life  amid  those  troub- 
lous times  in  '65.    But  as  in  a  dream  one 

|  glides  smoothly  and  unscathed  above  yawn- 
ing abysses  and  frowning  monsters,  so 
did  this  happy  two  escape  the  horrors  of 
the  hell  of  reconstruction.  And  now,  since 
the  clouds  have  cleared  away  and  the 
shadows  passed  by  and  the  clear  sunlight 

i  of  freedom  illumines  our  Southland,  Col. 
Wilford  often  blesses  the  day  that  saw  the 
events  at  Appomattox.     I).  A.  Davis. 
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The  author  of  this  poem,  Henry  Breen,  an  Englishman  by  birth,  was  educated  at  Oxford,  England,  and  came 
to  this  country  about  the  year  1850.  Somewhat  eccentric,  he  had  a  wandering  life,  living  for  a  short  while  in 
New  York,  Florida  and  in  different  parts  of  North  Carolina,  till  be  married  a  lady  near  Raleigh.  Here  he 
died.    The  exact  date  of  his  death  is  not  known. 


Busy  niem'ry,  swiftly  bounding 
O'er  the  lapse  of  many  years, 

Passes  troubles  beyond  counting, 
Youthful  visions — boyhood's  tears. 

Till  amidst  the  past  it  raises 
One  on  whom  it  loves  to  dwell; 

Fondly  on  my  heart  it  places 
Her  in  youth  I  loved  so  well. 

Willows  with  their  mournful  whisper 
Gently  breathe  o'er  Ellen's  rest, 

And  the  distant  ocean  lulls  her, 
As  she  sleeps — so  calm — so  blest. 


Still  has  mem'ry's  spell  embalmed  her, 
Lingering,  longing  to  portray 

Virtue's  living  power  that  charmed  her 
In  her  tenement  of  clay. 

Living  while  this  pulse  is  beating, 
Living  while  life's  ruddy  stream 

Through  this  heart  is  madly  leaping, 
As  the  past  with  memories  teem. 

Oft  in  dreams  her  voice  steals  o'er  me, 
Thrilling  like  a  magic  spell, 

Then  she  softly  flits  before  me, 

Smiling  "Dear  one,  fare  thee  well." 

[Written  in  1853  or  1854. J 


HERNAN  DE  SOTO. 


One  summer  evening  more  than  three 
hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  as  the  abo- 
riginal inhabitants  of  the  Floridian  penr 
insula  turned  their  gaze  westward  over 
the  blue  waves  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
they  beheld  a  strange  and  unexpected  sight. 
Five  small  barks  were  steering  boldly  to- 
ward the  shore,  and  soon  the  broad  flag  of 
Spain  was  flaunting  bravely  in  the  sweet- 
scented  breezes  of  the  land  of  flowers  and 
Hernan  De  Soto  had  set  foot  upon  the  land 
that  was  destined  to  be  his  grave. 

The  discovery  of  America  by  Columbus 
changed  the  whole  tone  of  Castilian  chiv- 
alry.   Those  iron-clad  horsemen,  who  had 


reddened  the  sands  of  Palestine  with  their 
blood,  who  had  followed  their  leaders  in 
many  a  headlong  charge  over  the  plains  of 
Europe,  who  constituted  so  much  of  the 
strength  of  the  Spauish  monarchy,  now 
turned  their  thoughts  from  a  strife  where 
glory  and  honor  were  the  only  reward  to 
the  New  World,  where  great  quantities  of 
gold  and  silver  were  to  be  obtained  with 
little  danger.  This  desire  to  explore  the 
wilds  of  America  in  search  of  the  bound- 
less stores  of  precious  metals  seized  a  large 
portion  of  the  Spanish  knighthood.  Some 
of  these  adventurers  possessed  extraordi- 
nary ability,  which,  joined  to  a  spirit  of 
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reckless  daring,  rendered  them  capable 
of  great  achievements.  The  conquest  of 
Mexico  by  Cortes  and  that  of  Peru  by 
Pizarro  show  what  great  things  these  men 
could  do.  This  same  desire  took  possession 
of  Hernan  De  Soto,  a  Castilian  knight  of 
distinction.  He  longed  to  emulate  the  ex- 
amples of  Cortes  and  Pizarro,  to  win  great 
renown  as  well  as  vast  wealth.  Accord- 
ingly, when  he  became  governor  of  Cuba, 
he  fitted  out  an  armament  for  the  explora- 
tion of  the  regions  lying  north  of  Florida, 
and  when  all  was  ready  set  sail.  After  a 
pleasant  voyage  across  the  usually  stormy  ! 
waters  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  he  landed, 
as  we  have  seen,  on  the  shore  of  Florida. 

It  was  with  high-beating  hearts  that 
they  stepped  on  shore  on  that  calm  sum- 
mer evening.  No  dark  foreboding  of  the 
tragic  fate  that  was  destined  to  befall  them 
entered  their  brain.  All  was  joy  and  happi- 
ness in  the  Spanish  camp,  for  they  thought 
that  the  passage  from  Havana  would  be 
the  most  dangerous  part  of  the  expedition, 
and  that  if  they  were  once  on  the  shore 
of  Florida  the  rest  were  easy.  But  they 
soon  found  their  mistake.  That  very 
night  the  natives  attacked  their  camp  with 
a  bravery  that  seemed  madness,  and  it  was 
only  by  their  superior  armor  and  fire-arms 
that  the  Spaniards  succeeded  in  beating 
them  off. 

De  Soto  now  followed  the  example  of 
Cortes  when  he  landed  in  Mexico.  He 
sent  back  the  vessels  that  had  brought 
them  to  Florida,  in  order  to  show  his  men 
that  there  was  no  turning  back — they  must 
conquer  or  die. 

The  next  day  he  set  forward  through 
that  beautiful  peninsula  whose  fresh  and 
verdant  soil  had  never  yet  been  trod  save 
by  wild  beasts  and  savage  men.    De  Soto 


marched  in  a  northerly  direction  through 
the  evergreen  glades  and  tropical  growth 
of  Florida,  which  seemed  to  the  Spaniards 
truly  a  land  of  flowers,  through  the  unex- 
plored wilds  of  the  present  State  of  Georgia 
as  far  as  South  Carolina.  Then,  after  a 
short  stay  on  the  flower-covered  banks  of 
the  Savannah,  he  turned  westward  and  di- 
rected his  course  toward  the  Mississippi, 
vainly  seeking  the  gold  that  had  lured  him 
to  his  destruction. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  follow  De  Soto 
in  all  his  weary  marches,  long  wanderings 
!  and  fierce  battles  with  the  Indian  races  of 
this  country.  The  encounter  which,  as 
we  have  seen,  took  place  almost  on  the 
very  moment  of  their  landing  was  but  the 
beginning  of  a  long  history  of  conflicts. 
From  village  to  village,  from  tribe  to  tribe, 
they  pressed  onward  only  to  encounter  the 
fiercest  foes  or  the  most  treacherous  friends. 
The  Spaniards  were  generally  victorious, 
but  only  as  a  consequence  of  their  superior 
civilization.  Their  victories  were  owing  to 
their  cavalry  and  fire-arms  rather  than  to 
their  valor;  for,  though  De  Soto  had  in 
his  band  some  of  the  bravest  knights  that 
European  chivalry  could  furnish,  the 
savage  red  man  of  America  yielded  the 
palm  of  valor  to  no  nation  that  ever  ex- 
isted. And,  though  in  every  encounter 
numbers  of  savages  were  slain,  the  Span- 
iards did  not  always  escape.  De  Soto  him- 
self had  several  narrow  escapes  in  which, 
but  for  his  companions  in  arms,  he  would 
have  been  slain,  for  the  natives,  singling 
out  the  leader,  directed  their  main  efforts 
against  him  regardless  of  their  own  lives, 
knowing  well  that  if  he  was  slain  they 
j  need  not  fear  much  harm  from  the  rest. 
De  Soto  was  now  entering  the  dominions 
of  a  most  powerful  chief,  whose  sway  ex- 
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tended  even  beyond  the  Mississippi.  This 
chief  concentrated  his  whole  force  to  anni- 
hilate these  proud  and  aggressive  foreigners 
who  were  thus  invading  his  territory.  And 
here  commences  a  long  succession  of  dis- 
asters that  finally  culminated  in  the  total 
destruction  of  this  gallant  band  and  their 
chivalric  leader,  for  this  chief  was  more 
wary  than  had  been  the  other  Indians 
whom  the  Spaniards  had  met  and  con- 
quered. He  no  longer  opposed  them  in 
the  open  field  where  they  could  derive  the 
full  advantage  of  their  cavalry.  He  fol- 
lowed along  the  flanks  of  De  Soto's  baud, 
seized  stragglers  and  cut  off  detachments. 
He  gave  them  no  rest,  but  hovered  over 
them  day  and  night.  The  Spaniards,  thus 
well-nigh  cut  off  from  all  supplies  and 
threatened  with  famine,  entreated  De  Soto 
to  return  to  the  sea-coast  and  leave  this  land 
ere  it  was  too  late. 

But  the  iron  will  of  De  Soto  could  not 
be  broken.  He  could  not  go  back  to  Cuba, 
whence  a  few  short  months  before  he  had 
sailed  so  full  of  hope  and  ambition,  thus 
defeated  and  driven  from  America  by  un- 
civilized savages.  He  had  rather  bury  him- 
self and  his  band  in  the  virgin  wilderness 
of  the  New  World,  where  no  man  would 
ever  know  the  fate  of  Heruan  De  Soto. 
With  this  determination  he  crossed  that 
mighty  river  that  he  was  the  first  civilized 
man  to  behold  and  penetrated  the  wilds 
that  lay  beyond. 

But  he  contracted  a  fever  in  the  swamps 
and  lagoons  that  lay  along  the  Mississippi 


and  so  broken  in  health,  his  proud  spirit 
was  compelled  to  yield  to  the  demands  of 
his  men.     He  retraced  his  steps  to  the 

J  Mississippi  and  there  set  his  men  to  build- 
iug  vesseis  to  carry  back  to  Cuba  what  re- 
mained of  that  brave  band  that  had  landed 
so  joyous  on  the  coast  of  Florida  some 
months  before. 

But  he  was  destined  never  again  to  see 
the  fair  island  of  Cuba  or  his  faithful  and 
talented  wife.  Broken  in  spirit  and  wasted 
with  disease,  one  summer  evening,  as  the 

I  golden  rays  from  the  setting  sun  were  danc- 
ing on  the  light  waves  of  the  great  Missis- 
sippi, his  soul  winged  its  flight  to  its  Maker. 
Then,  when  the  shades  of  night  had  fallen 
thick  over  the  laud,  there  was  a  solemn 
stir  in  the  Spanish  camp.  There  was  a  roll 
of  martial  music  and  the  wail  of  solemn 
voices  as  they  sang  the  awful  dirge  over 
the  remains  of  the  once  mighty  Hernan 

j  De  Soto.  Then,  in  the  deepening  darkness 
of  the  night,  they  placed  his  corse  in  a 

:  rude  coffin  hollowed  from  a  green  pine  tree 
and,  towing  it  to  the  centre  of  the  stream, 

j  consigned  it,  with  a  solemn  service,  to  a  bed 

!  beneath  the  Father  of  Waters,  and  the  river 
rolls  ever  along  over  the  spot  with  a  deep 
murmuring  sound  as  if  it  sung  fond  an- 
thems for  the  repose  of  a  troubled  soul, 
and  the  soft  South  wind,  rustling  through 

|  those  giant  trees  that  stretch  out  their  arms 
lovingly  over  the  hallowed  spot,  has  for 
centuries  sung  the  requiem  of  Hernan  De 

!  Soto. 

W.  A.  Devin. 
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THE  FARMER  AND  THE  CHEMIST. 


It  has  become  a  truism  that  agriculture 
is  the  real  basis  of  all  material  prosperity. 
It  is  the  life  preserver  of  the  race.  Every 
one  of  us  must  go  at  last  to  our  mother 
earth  for  our  daily  bread. 

In  1798-1803,  Malthus  published  his 
famous  essay  on  population.  Like  many 
another  true  son  of  science,  he  has  been  the 
butt  of  the  world's  ridicule  and  contempt, 
and  has  borne  its  silly  jeers  in  manly 
silence.  Nevertheless  he  has  stated  the 
case  truly  and  scientifically.  It  is  certainly 
true  that  population  increases  in  a  geo- 
metric ratio,  and  the  products  of  the  earth 
in  an  arithmetic  ratio.  Of  course  it  follows 
that  the  population  must  sometime  over- 
tax the  food  supply.  Economists  laugh  at 
the  doctrine  as  mere  theory  but  of  no 
practical  significance.  It  is,  however,  the 
dictum  of  science  that  for  long  and  count- 
less ages  the  earth  has  been  the  scene  of  a 
ceaseless  struggle  for  existence,  upon  the 
part  of  the  lower  animals  at  least,  from 
which  only  the  strongest  have  emerged. 
This  means  that  practically,  so  far  as  these 
orders  are  concerned,  the  support  has  been 
inadequate  to  the  demands  upon  it,  and 
countless  swarms  of  animals  have  perished 
in  the  unequal  contest.  It  is  by  no  means 
certain  that  populations  of  men  have  not 
been  checked  by  the  self-same  cause. 
Individuals  warring  with  each  other  for 
the  bare  necessities  of  a  life  actually  de- 
pendent for  its  existence  upon  the  issue  of 
the  struggle  have  probably  been  few.  Yet, 
is  it  not  likely  that  in  many  thickly  settled 


countries  the  growth  of  population  has 
been  checked  by  the  increasing  inadequacy 
of  the  food  supply? 

Hitherto  special  causes  have  operated  to 
reduce  this  influence  within  its  narrowest 
j  limits.    As  men  have  grown  numerous 
I  they  have   generally  grown  intelligent. 

The  transition  period  from  savagery  to 
|  civilization  has  seen  the  destructive  forces 
I  of  barbarism  at  work  to  diminish  the  popu- 
lations of  the  earth  at  the  same  time  that 
the  advance  guards  of  science  were  opening 
!  up  to  them  new  sources  of  sustenance. 
The  resultant  of  these  forces  has  been  in 
the  direction  of  abundance,  and  has  power- 
fully tended  to  postpone  the  inevitable 
struggle.  But  a  change  must  be  expected 
at  no  distant  day.  Three  things  are  fairly 
to  be  expected  in  the  future:  First,  that 
war  will  practically  cease;  second,  that 
ignorance  will  be  greatly  diminished ;  third, 
that  vice  and  crime  will  be  largely  re- 
strained. When  these  relics  of  savagery 
have  been  relegated  to  the  past  there  will 
certainly  result  a  vast  reduction  of  the 
death  rate  and,  probably  from  improved 
moral  and  sanitary  conditions,  a  raising 
o^  the  normal  rate  of  increase.  Then  men 
and  brutes  will  swarm  amain,  and  the  food 
supply  will  begin  to  feel  the  strain.  The 
general  cry  will  be  unto  the  earth,  and  the 
tiller  of  the  soil  will  hear  in  his  ears  the 
unceasing  call  for  more. 

To  meet  this  certain  demand  the  earth 
must  be  made  to  do  her  level  best.  Fruit- 
ful fields  must  grow  more  fruitful,  and 
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barren  wastes  must  be  reclaimed.  The 
farmer  must  call  in  the  aid  of  the  chemist. 
Soils  must  be  carefully  analyzed  and  their 
capacities  and  deficiencies  strictly  observed. 
Fertilizers  must  be  analyzed  and  their  fit- 
ness for  the  soils  determined.  Seeds  must 
be  analyzed  and  their  requirements  from 
soil  and  climate  must  be  respected.  In- 
telligence must  preside  over  the  sowing, 
the  cultivating  and  the  reaping. 

To  achieve  this  result  the  botauist,  the 
mineralogist,  the  geologist  and  many  others 
must  give  their  help,  but  the  chemist  and 
the  farmer  must  be  the  chief  confederates. 
Every  farmer  should  know  at  least  enough 
of  chemistry  to  respect  it  and  to  under- 
stand its  power  of  usefulness  to  himself, 
and  many  young  men  should  study  chem- 
istry with  the  distinct  purpose  of  making 
it  practically  available  in  agriculture. 

And  while  the  imperative  demands  of 
the  future  are  not  yet  upon  us,  the  present 
effects  would  be  of  the  happiest.    It  is 


likely  that  one  average  acre  of  North 

Carolina  land  ought  to  produce  and  might 

produce  what  five  average  acres  now  pro- 
|  duce.  Suppose  it  were  actually  made  to 
j  do  that.  Then,  even  if  the  aggregate  prod- 
I  ucts  were  no  larger  than  at  present,  see 
j  what  an  immense  advantage  would  result. 

The  acreage  tilled  would  be  only  one-fifth 
|  as  great  as  now.    Of  course  the  cost  of 

tilling  would  be  vastly  reduced  and  the 
|  profit  correspondingly  increased.  The  time 
;  required  for  farm  labor  would  be  much 
I  diminished,  the  farmer  would  have  leisure 

for  intellectual  and  social  culture,  for  which 
I  his  growing  income  would  afford  him 
I  means,  the  general  standard  of  civilization 
I  would  be  elevated  and   prosperity  and 

happiness  would  take  the  place  of  much  of 

our  poverty  and  discontent. 

Let  the  farmers  look  to  the  chemists  as 
!  their  first  assistants,  and  let  our  rising 

scholars  see  to  it  that  they  do  not  look  in 

vain.  *    *  * 


VERSICULI. 


In  my  childhood's  aspirations, 
Oft  I  saw  Parnassus'  mount; 

Then  I  longed  to  reach  its  summit 
And  its  pure  Castalian  fount. 

'Twas  some  mystic  apparition, 
Childish  fancy — nothing  more — 

E'er  receding  from  my  footsteps 
Till  my  youthful  dream  is  o'er. 

Some  one  says  our  hope's  fruition 
Always  in  our  power  doth  lie, 

For  God  giveth  with  ambition 
Power  this  to  satisfy. 


I  would  beg  his  pardon  truly, 
But  lie  certainly  doth  lie — 

Under  a  mistake  most  grievous, 
And  my  speech  I'll  justify. 

For  I  wish  to  be  a  poet, 

Caring  not  for  wealth  or  fame, 

Living  hermit-like  and  dying, 
Leaving  but  an  unknown  name. 

But  the  Fates  are  stern,  relentless, 
Granting  not  my  heart's  desire, 

Argus-eyed,  as,  like  Prometheus, 
I  would  snatch  this  heavenly  fire. 
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All  would  tell  me  I  can  never 
Grasp  this  heaven -inspired  art. 

For  the  mystic  key's  not  given 
Until  Cupid's  pierced  the  heart. 

Insurmountable  condition  ! 

Barring  out  for  aye  my  soul 
From  its  haven.    Monstrous  barrier 

Twixt  my  heart  and  cherished  goal. 

For  my  heart  is  adamantine. 

Never  can  it  pierced  be. 
Cupid,  I  defy  thine  arrows  ! 

I'm  a  maiden,  "  fancy  free." 

Jove  the  earth  'mongst  men  divided  — 
So  at  least  doth  run  the  tale — 

Giving  each  their  several  portions, 
Both  to  female  and  to  male. 

But,  by  chance,  the  poet  roving 
In  a  half  abstracted  state — 

Not  a  very  strange  occurrence — 
Came,  alas  !  a  little  late. 

Thus  great  Jupiter  addressed  him  : 
"  If  no  place  is  left  for  thee 

On  this  beauteous  earth,  I'll  grant  thee 
Home  in  heaven.  Abide  with  me." 

Earth  is  not  the  poet's  station  ; 

All  his  thoughts  must  dwell  above. 
I  am  of  the  earth  too  earthy, 

And  too  well  the  earth  I  love. 


Poets  dream  of  love  and  beauty ; 

Paint  some  lover's  tete-a-tete, 
Moonlight  strolls  among  the  flowers, 

With  a  kiss  beside  the  gate. 

This  is  wholly  inconsistent 

With  my  plain  old  fogy  views, 
And  a  girl  who  would  allow  it 

Isn't  worthy  of  my  muse. 

I  have  no  imagination — 

Plain  and  practical  indeed — 

Ne'er  had  one  romantic  feeling, 
Nor  can  gain  the  poet's  meed. 

-1^  ;jc  5|e 

Farewell  then,  O  Muse  ill-fated  ! 

Ere  thou  wing'st  thy  flight  on  high, 
Loved  companion  of  my  childhood, 

I  would  bid  thee  fond  good-bye. 

Midst  the  cares  of  life  I  leave  thee, 
Must  forego  thy  presence  dear, 

Willing  now  to  live  and  labor 
With  my  fellow-creatures  here. 

But  upon  the  shores  eternal, 
Joining  the  celestial  strain, 

There,  my  soul  attuned  divinely, 
Some  day  we  shall  meet  again. 

Eva  Belle  Simmons. 
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WHAT  SPHERE  ? 


It  is  a  solemn  query  :  What  sphere  will 
you  fill?  Have  you  given  the  subject  any 
earnest  thought?  Are  your  life  plans  laid 
out,  and  well  defined  ?  Avenues  of  indus- 
try are  numerous ;  and  in  each  is  an  angel 
beckoning  onward  to  success  and  glory. 

Happy  he  who  knows  his  avenue  ere 
the  diploma  has  been  handed  him  or  he 
has  taken  the  sad  leave  of  alma  mater. 

It  is  perhaps  impossible  in  many  in- 
stances to  arrive  at  a  permanent  decision, 
but  as  near  as  possible  some  central  pur- 
pose should  be  framed  ere  college  seniority 
is  attained.  Fresh  impressions  may  come 
and  new  considerations  arise  to  modify  or 
change  that  purpose — but  in  such  instances 
wisdom  will  doubtless  approve  the  altera- 
tion. 

As  a  rule  four  vocations  claim  the  ma- 
jority of  college  graduates,  namely  :  School- 
teaching,  medicine,  law  and  the  ministry. 

For  school-teachers  there  is  large  de- 
mand ;  especially  for  those  who  feel  called 
to  the  noble  work,  and  enter  it  from  zeal 
of  the  cause  rather  than  supreme  thought 
of  filthy  lucre. 

The  medical  profession  is  one  of  the  most 
honorable ;  and  well  equipped,  skillful 
physicians  are  invariably  sought  after.  But 
unless  you  are  going  to  be  one  of  that  class ; 
unless  you  are  actuated  by  fondness  for  the 
science,  and  possess  a  strong  bias  that  way, 
desist,  and  let  some  one  else  be  the  one- 
horse  doctor;  set  your  energies  in  another 
direction.  WheD  slipshod  and  ill-prepared 
practitioners  abound  innocent  humanity 
must  suffer  the  sad  consequences. 


The  profession  of  law,  pursued  in  integ- 
rity, is  a  noble  one.  The  cause  of  aiding 
and  abetting  "the  powers  that  be,"  of 
maintaining  justice  and  enforcing  just  laws, 
of  defending  the  wronged  and  persecuted, 
is  evidently  no  mean  one.  If  you  are  going 
to  follow  this  profession  under  the  control 
of  innate  principles  of  right,  with  earnest 
resolution  to  preserve  clean  hands  and  a 
pure  heart,  highest  success  attend  you. 
But  the  demons  will  rejoice  at  your  en- 
trance upon  this  pursuit  if  there  is  prone- 
ness  to  besmirch  your  garments  with  the 
mud  and  filth  of  modern  politics ;  if  you 
are  going  to  stoop  to  cheap  tricks  and  the 
petty  shrewdness  of  the  mere  rascal ;  if 
you  are  going  to  rate  financial  acquisition 
above  integrity  and  all  the  elements  of  true 
greatness.  Let  such  an  one  withhold — go 
not  before  the  bar ;  far  rather  take  your 
place  behind  the  counter  and  mete  out 
justice  with  the  pound-weight  and  yard- 
stick. 

Of  the  ministry,  it  is  not  needful  that  I 
enlarge  here  at  any  length.  Who  would 
covet  truer  and  greater  success  and  glory 
than  is  associated  with  the  names  of 
Broadus,  Yates,  Fuller,  Chrvsostom,  Paul  ? 
Oh,  young  men,  give  earnest  heed  to  this 
avenue.  Has  not  the  voice  of  God  spoken 
to  your  soul  ?  Sometimes  one  persistently 
repels  internal  persuasions  only  to  rue  it 
bitterly  in  more  advanced  age.  ever  were 
Macedonian  criese  mor  numerous  and  pa- 
thetic; never  has  the  demand  for  conse- 
crated talent  and  energy  been  greater  than 
in  the  present  day.  Vacant  pulpits,  and  new 
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fields  teeming  with  brilliant  possibilities, 
call  loudly  by  their  very  dumb  silence. 
In  this  pursuit  you  may  not  fare  sumptu- 
ously and  live  like  Dives,  but  you  can  thus 
make  your  talents  yield  the  best  possible 
fruit  for  your  generation,  and  create  for 
yourself  a  bright  destiny.  Think  about  it, 
think  about  ir,  and  take  heed  thereunto! 

But  in  whatever  avenue  your  lines  may 
fall  be  sure  you  are  actuated  by  a  pure 
motive  and  sincere  zeal.  In  Upham's 
Mental  Philosophy,  p.  106,  I  find  this:  j 
u  I  saw  D'Alembert,7'  says  a  recent  writer, 
"congratulate  a  young  man  very  coldly 


who  brought  him  a  solution  of  a  problem. 
The  young  man  said,  '  I  have  done  this  in 
order  to  have  a  seat  in  the  academy.' 
'Sir,'  answered  D'Alembert,  'with  such 
disposition  you  never  will  earn  one. 
Science  must  be  loved  for  its  own  sake, 
and  not  for  the  advantage  to  be  derived. 
No  other  principle  will  enable  a  man  to 
make  progress  in  the  sciences.'"  And 
hear  this  handsome  stanza  : 

"And  if  you  should  be  called  to  preach 

Have  but  one  aim  in  view,  sir, 
And  never  strive  to  overreach 

What  God  has  bid  you  do,  sir." 
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NEW  BOOKS  IN  THE  LIBRARY. 


The  following  classified  list  of  the  new  books  added 
to  the  College  Library  January  10,  1889,  is  furnished 
us  by  the  Curator  of  the  Library  : 

Clarke.    Ten  Great  Religions,  2  vols. 

Martineau.    A  Study  of  Religion,  2  vols. 

Le  Conte.    Evolution  and  Religion. 

Pfleiderer.    Influence  of  Paul  on  Christianity. 

Maclaren.    Sermons,  2  vols. 

Munger.    Lamps  and  Paths. 

Munger.    On  the  Threshold. 

Robinson.    Pharaohs  of  the  Bondage  and  Exodus. 
Irving.    Missionaries  after  the  Apostolical  School. 
Hitchcock.    Analysis  of  the  Bible. 
Notes  for  Boys. 

Conder.    Handbook  to  the  Bible. 
Brooks.    Twenty  Sermons. 
Jones.    Negro  Myths  of  the  Georgia  Coast, 
Lane-Poole.    Speeches  and  Table-talk  of  Moham- 
med. 

Trumbull.    Yale  Lectures  on  the  Sunday-school. 

Mulford.    The  Nation. 

Ely.    The  Labor  Movement  in  America. 

Foster.  Seminary  Method  in  the  Historical  Sciences. 

Clarke.    Building  of  a  Brain. 

Official  Record  of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  vol.  22. 
Official  Register  of  United  States,  2  vols. 
Report  of  Commissioner  of  Education,  1886'7. 

Webster.    Dictionary,  1889. 
Hale.    Art  of  Reading  Latiu. 


King.    Latin  Pronunciation. 
Parkhurst.    Analysis  of  Latin  Verb. 

Helrnholtz.    Popular  Lectures,  2d  series. 
Binet  &  Fere.    Animal  Magnetism. 
Natural  History  Rambles,  8  vols. 
Tyudall.  Diamaguetism. 
Tait.    Properties  of  Matter. 
Rood.  Color. 

Williams.    Applied  Geology. 
Jenkin.    Electricity  and  Magnetism. 
Ayer.  American  Almanac  in  Several  Languages, 
1889. 

American  Ephemeris,  1889. 
Chapman.    Flora  of  Southern  U.  S. 
Our  Dumb  Animals, 

Roscoe  &  Schorlemmer.    Treatise  on  Chemistry, 

vol.  3,  pt.  4. 
Kingsley.    At  Last. 
Haeckel.    A  Visit  to  Ceylon. 

Appleton's  Health  Primers,  4  vols. 

Morley.    First  Sketch  of  English  Literature. 
Poole.    Index  to  Periodical  Literature,  First  Sup- 
plement. 

M.  Arnold.    Essays  in  Criticism,  2d  series. 

Pater.    The  Renaissance. 

Pater.    Imaginary  Portraits. 

Balzac.    Cousin  Pons. 

Balzac.    Pere  Gariot. 

Balzac.    Cesar  Birotteau. 
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Balzac.    Country  Doctor. 
Sandeau.  Madeleine. 
Lamartine.  Graziella. 
Midler.  Memories. 
Puskin.  Marie. 

Ebers.    The  Burgomaster's  Wife. 

Bjdrnson.    Novels,  3  vols. 

Cox.    Tales  of  Ancient  Greece. 

Page.    Two  Little  Confederates. 

Crawford.    An  American  Politician. 

Crawford.    Paul  Patoff. 

Harris.    Mingo  and  other  Sketches. 

Cooke.    My  Lady  Pokahontas. 

Scott.  Ivanhoe. 

Ch.  Reid.    A  Summer  Idyl. 

Fleming.    A  Carpet  Knight. 

Sewell.    Amy  Herbert. 

Deland.    John  Ward,  Preacher. 

Rolfe.    Select  Poems  of  Robert  Browning. 

Browning.    Parleyiugs  with  People. 

King.    The  Disciples. 

Gordon.    Letters  to  His  Sister. 

Smiles.    Life  and  Labor. 

Dickens.    David  Copperfield. 

Stevenson.  Kidnapped. 

Thoreau.    Maine  Woods. 

Thoreau.    Cape  Cod. 

Thoreau.  Walden. 

Thoreau.  Excursions. 

Dasent.    Popular  Tales  from  the  Norse. 
De  Gasparin.    Under  French  Skies. 
Pendleton.    A  Virginia  Inheritance. 
Johnston.    Absalom  Billingslea. 
Mathews.    The  Great  Conversers. 
Mathews.    Wit  and  Humor. 
Landor.    The  Pentameron. 
Warner.    Being  a  Boy. 
Ress.    Pleasures  of  a  Book-worm. 


George  Eliot.    Adam  Bede. 
Hughes.    Tom  Brown  at  Rugby. 
Cabot.    R.  W.  Emerson,  2  vols. 
Story  of  Nations  Series,  20  vols. 
Famous  Women  Series,  19  vols. 
American  Statesmen  Series,  5  vols. 
American  Commonwealths  Series,  5  vols. 
Comte  de  Paris.    History  of  Civil  War  in  America, 
vol.  4. 

Abbott.    The  French  Revolution. 
Abbott.    History  of  Frederick  the  Great. 
Hale.    Life  of  George  Washington. 
Howard.    Life  of  Henry  Ward  Beecher. 
Phelan.    History  of  Tennessee. 
McMaster.    History  of  the  People  of  the  United 
States,  2  vols. 
I      McClellan's  Own  Story. 

Kinglake.    Invasion  of  the  Crimea,  vols.  5  and  6. 
Coffiu.   The  Drum  Beat  of  the»Nation. 
Coffin.    Marching  to  Victory. 

McCulloch.  Men  and  Measures  of  Half  a  Century, 
j      Feudge.    History  of  India. 

Gilmore.    Advance  Guard  of  Western  Civilization. 

Oliphant.    The  Makers  of  Venice. 

Freeman.    Chief  Periods  of  European  History. 

Samuels.    From  Forecastle  to  Cabin. 

Abbott.    Young  Christian,  Memorial  Edition. 

Parton.    Captains  of  Industry. 

Knox.    Boy  Travellers  in  Australasia. 

Froude.    English  in  the  West  Indies. 

Dana.    To  Cuba  and  Back. 

Niude.    We  Two  Alone  in  Europe. 
!      Hart.    A  Journey  in  Western  China. 

Palgrave.    Central  and  Eastern  Arabia. 

Bird.    The  Golden  Chersonese. 

Bird.    Six  Months  Amdng  the  Sandwich  Islands. 

Bird.    A  Lady's  Life  in  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
Total  number  of  volumes,  188. 
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LITERARY  WORK  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA. 

Much  has  been  said  recently  in  some  of 
our  leading  magazines  about  the  South  as 
a  field  for  literature.    It  is  not  the  purpose 
of  the  writer  to  attempt  to  add  anything  | 
to  what  has  been#  so  well  said,  but  to  em-  j 
phasize  certain  phases  of  the  subject  with 
special  reference  to  our  own  State.    He  j 
would  like  to  localize  and  focalize  the  pro-  j 
ductions  of  abler  pens  on  this  subject  in  , 
and  upon  the  Old  North  State  in  such  a 
way  that  some  slumbering  genius,  if  such  | 
there  be  in  our  borders,  realizing  his  possi-  j 
bilities,  may  come  to  the  front  and  win  for  j 
his  native  State  an  enviable  position  in  the  | 
•   literature  of  the  future. 

First  as  to  the  history  of  our  State.  Too 
many  of  our  people  are  ignorant,  shame-  | 
fully  ignorant,  of  the  history  of  their  native  ! 
State.  Not  a  few  of  our  bright-eyed  youths  j 
know  more  of  the  history  of  England  than  j 
they  know  of  the  history  of  North  Carolina. 
They  know  full  well  the  history  of  the  heroic 
Alfred,  from  his  mightiest  achievements 
down  to  the  muffin  burning  mistake,  but 
they  are  strangers  to  the  no  less  thrilling  j 
incidents  in  the  brief  yet  important  career 
of  the  Regulators  in  their  own  State,  and  j 
have  but  vague  notions  of  the  first  Decla- 
ration of  American  Independence  made  by 
their  liberty-loving  ancestors  'mid  the  hills 
of  Mecklenburg.  •  That  this  is  a  deplor- 
able state  of  things  no  one  will  question. 
A  country  without  a  history  is  a  country 
whose  inhabitants  cherish  not  the  highest, 


purest,  noblest  type  of  patriotism.  In 
order  to  love  our  country,  our  State,  we 
must  know  its  traditions,  its  history,  and 
feel  the  value  of  the  heritage  bequeathed 
to  us  by  our  sires  and  the  responsibility 
which  its  possession  imposes  upon  us. 

Now  it  is  no  wonder  that  North  Caro- 
linians are  deficient  in  State  pride  and  are 
continually  leaving  their  native  State  for 
other  and  less  inviting  fields.  They  do  not 
know  our  State  history.  It  has  never 
been  fully  written.  Here  is  a  work  for 
North  Carolina  talent.  The  materials  are 
abundant.  There  is  hardly  a  spot  in  all 
our  borders,  from  the  sea-girt  plains  of 
Currituck  to  the  rugged  hills  of  Cherokee, 
that  has  not  been  made  sacred  by  the  deeds 
of  heroic  men  aud  devoted  women.  In 
our  fair  State  liberty's  most  determined 
votaries  first  hurled  defiance  at  England's 
proud  decrees  and  proclaimed  themselves 
freemen. 

In  our  State  some  of  the  most  interest- 
ing and  important  events  in  our  colonial 
history  occurred — events  that  wielded  a  tel- 
ling influence  in  shaping  the  character  and 
fortune  of  the  whole  country.  In  our 
State  were  fought  some  of  the  bloodiest 
battles  of  the  Revolution.  In  our  State, 
too,  have  lived  some  of  the  purest  patriots, 
ablest  statesmen,  bravest  generals  that  our 
country  has  ever  produced. 

Let  the  history  of  these  events  and  bat- 
tles and  men  be  written  by  some  North 
Carolinian  with  a  desire  to  inspire  North 
Carolinians  with  a  deeper  love  for  her 
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heroes  and  a  higher  reverence  for  her  tra- 
ditions. 

But  not  as  writers  of  her  history  only 
may  North  Carolina's  sons  display  their 
literary  talent.  Have  they  a  genius  for 
poetry  ?  Let  them  traverse  their  native 
State,  see  how  lavish  Nature  has  been  in 
her  gifts,  behold  with  admiring  wonder 
her  mountains  towering  in  their  rugged 
grandeur  and  her  rivers  flowing  onward 
to  the  sea  in  silent  majesty;  let  them  view 
her  magnificent  forests  and  flower-clad 
fields,  and  they  can  find  fit  themes  for  the 
poet's  fancy.  Would  they  charm  the  world 
with  a  soul-stirring  epic?  Let  them  study 
the  deeds  of  their  own  fathers  who  donned 
the  gray  in  the  dark  days  of  war  and 
rapine  when  brave  men  fought  and  died 
and  heroic  women  toiled  and  suffered  for 
a  cause  which  they  believed  just.  Do  they 
seek  to  be  novelists?  Let  them  reproduce 
the  manners,  customs,  virtues,  patriotism, 
chivalry,  faults  and  oddities  of  the  civili- 
zation of  ante-bellum  days  and  portray  on 
the  page  of  the  novel  that  same  civilization 
somewhat  modified  in  the  social  order  of 
the  present.  The  materials  for  the  novel- 
ist are  certainly  numerous  and  inviting.  A 
great  literary  work  can  be  done  and  must 
be  done  in  our  Stateand  North  Carolinians 
ought  to  do  it.  J.  B.  C. 


MANUAL  EDUCATION. 


Among  the  various  and  almost  countless 
ways  by  which  a  man  may  obtain  an 
honest  livelihood  that  of  manual  labor  is 
stooped  (?)  to  as  a  last  resort.  The  experi- 
ence of  well-nigh  on  to  six  thousand  years 
has  not,  as  yet,  been  sufficient  to  convince 
men  of  the  fact  that  this  is  not  only  the 
human  but  the  /livine  order  of  life.  By 


this  I  shall  not  be  understood  to  mean  that 
many  other  kinds  of  labor  or  vocations 
which  do  not  require  manual  labor  are  not 
equally  as  right  and  as  honorable  and  as 
necessary,  but  simply  to  deny  that  they  are 
more  so.  Even  from  the  very  day  of  the 
enunciation  of  the  Divine  edict,  "In  the 
sweat  of  thy  face,"  etc.,  this  "article"  has 
been  in  great  demand,  but  has  never  re- 
ceived, at  the  hands  of  the  human  race,  a 
just  and  equitable  recognition. 

For  this  complaint  there  are  two  or  three 
reasons,  as  it  strikes  me.  Taking  it  for 
granted  that  the  reader  is  well  upon  tech- 
nical terms,  and  since  this  is  rather  a  deli- 
cate point  any  way,  I  will  state  my  first 
reason  in  scientific  language,  to-wit:  veri- 
table laziness.  One  need  not  subject  him- 
self to  a  very  extravagant  course  of  read- 
ing in  order  to  an  intelligent  decision  upon 
the  validity  of  this  point  ;  let  him  judge 
from  experience  and  observation.  Beyond 
a  reasonable  doubt  this  is  positively  the 
greatest  evil  that  has  ever  befallen  Adam's 
race.  But  not  to  enlarge  upon  this  point, 
suffice  it  to  say  that  it  is  a  chronic  disease, 
either  innate,  infectious,  contagious,  or  all 
combined,  and  for  which  there  is  absolutely 
no  remedy.  Let  me  say,  however,  that  its 
dominion  reaches  all  the  way  from  the 
palaces  of  lords  and  monarchs  to  the  hovels 
of  vassals  and  peasants. 

Another  reason  is  that  it  does  not  bring 
such  large  and  speedy  returns  as  some 
other  kinds  of  labor.  Men  wish  to  get 
rich  fast.  But  thousands  of  this  class  are 
like  shooting  stars — dash,  flash,  and  gone. 
The  thousand  and  one  assignments  made 
every  month  will  testify  to  this.  To  say 
that  the  farmer  is  the  independent  man 
would  not  be  shooting  wide  of  the  mark. 

One  other   reason  is  due  to  the  fact 
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that  men  in  this  fast  age  think  manual 
labor  a  calling  beneath  their  dignity.  So 
strong  has  this  sentiment  grown  that  many 
who  have  been  compelled  to  seek  employ- 
ment of  this  kind  are  at  times  made  to 
blush  or  do  violence  to  the  truth.  Alas 
for  this  !  To  almost  every  good  thing  there 
are  some  evils  attached;  education  is  not 
an  exception,  for  in  numerous  instances  it 
is  false  and  therefore  detrimental  to  useful- 
ness and  true  character.  An  education 
that  has  for  its  highest  end  ease  and  pleas- 
ure is  anything  else  than  that  which  de- 
velops the  soul,  enlarges  the  sympathies 
and  broadens  the  whole  horizon  of  the  man. 
A  thousand  times  better  had  it  been,  a  myr- 
iad times  better  would  it  be  for  society 
and  humanity  in  general,  had  some  remedy 
been  devised  to  counteract  this  evil  tend- 
ency. "Educate  for  usefulness,  not  ease," 
should  be  the  one  grand  motto  of  every 
college  and  institution  of  learning  in  this 
and  every  land.  And  to  put  this  senti- 
ment into  practice,  I  know  of  no  better 
and  surer  way  than  to  impress  upon  the 
mind  of  every  student  the  fact  that  manual 
labor  is  no  mean  employment.  In  fact,  it 
is  not  extravagant  to  say  that  no  man  is 
truly  and  in  the  highest  sense  educated 
who  is  not  to  some  extent  acquainted  with 
this  kind  of  labor.  There  is  a  discipline 
of  the  intellect  and  emotions  which  come 
to  one  by  using  the  hands  in  work  at  the 
bench  as  well  as  at  the  desk  ;  it  is  wrought 
into  the  fibre  of  character  and  becomes  a 
part  of  true  manhood,  and  those  who  have 
it  are  the  nobility  of  this  land.  This  is 
education,  and  no  man  has  any  right  to  call 
it  by  any  other  name.  The  reflex  influence 
upon  the  character  dignifies  a  man  in  his 
own  judgment.  It  is  conducive  to  health 
and  happiness  as  well.    But  how  to  edu- 


cate a  boy's  hands  in  connection  with  his 
studies  may  seem  a  problem  unlikely  to 
be  solved  in  a  practical  way ;  not  so,  it  is 
j  being  done,  and  satisfactorily,  too,  in  many 
|  schools.    Every  agricultural  and  mechani- 
|  cal  school  has  adopted  a  system  of  such 
j  labor  in  connection  with  and  as  a  part  of 
the  technical  course,  the  results  of  which 
have  been  gratifying  to  a  very  high  degree 
and  which  testify  to  the  wisdom  of  the  plan. 
Such  an  education  could  not  fail  to  give  us 
more  practical  men  and  women. 

S.  D.  S. 


CHEERFULNESS. 


Cheerfulness  is  the  sun  of  human  life, 
shedding  light,  love  and  beauty  on  all 
around,  producing,  in  some  degree,  the  end 
of  all  human  exertion — happiness.  Melan- 
'  choly  is  like  some  far  off  star  whose  light 
remains  hid  by  an  everlasting  eclipse, 
!  always  showing  the  dark  side  of  the  pict- 
ure and  producing  that  nameless  state  of 
existence,  the  "Blues." 

Whether  life  be  worth   living  or  not 
Punch  said  depended    upon    the  liver. 
Since  Punch  has  gone  to  his  long  home 
we  would  add  that  it  depends  also  upon 
|  the  purse.    Then  if  you  wish  to  be  cheer- 
|  ful  one  thing  necessary  is  to  accumulate 
wealth.   Therefore  we  would  say,  "Young 
man,  make  money,  and  if  you  work  hard 
|  and  in  the  right  way  you  can  make  money. 
I  Be  independent,  for  the  man  over  whom  a 
heavy  debt  is  hanging  is  bound  to  be  less 
j  cheerful  and  gay  than  he  who  is  free  from 
j  debt  and  has  something  laid  away  against 
j  a  rainy  day.    It  is  not  necessary  to  kill 
yourself  by  hard  labor,  but  better  die  at 
the  age  of  sixty  and  let  the  epitaph  carved 
upon  the  marble  shaft  that  marks  your 
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resting-place  be  '  Here  lies  a  man  who 
killed  himself  by  hard  work'  than  to  die 
at  eighty  and  have  these  words  upon  a 
wooden  slab  over  your  head,  'Here  lies 
a  man  who  died  in  the  poor-house.7  " 

It  has  been  said  that  it  is  more  blessed 
to  give  than  to  receive,  but  this,  we  think, 
depends  largely  upon  what  you  give.  If 
yon  give  people  something  to  make  them 
happy,  blessed  are  ye;  if  you  give  them 
something  which  makes  them  unhappy, 
how  are  ye  to  be  blessed?  It  will  afford 
you  much  pleasure  to  think  that  you  have 
helped  sweeten  some  poor  brother's  cup 
of  life;  then  give  a  word  of  encourage- 
ment, a  glance  of  appreciation,  whenever 
convenient ;  they  cost  nothing  and  may  be 
productive  of  much  good.  The  majority 
of  human  creatures  require  sympathy  and 
praise  to  make  them  do  their  best.  Merited 
praise  creates  love;  unmerited  scolding 
produces  hate,  and  O  how  much  we  dread 
and  how  little  we  love  those  cold,  ungrate- 
ful natures  which  seem  capable  of  freezing 
the  lava  as  it  flows  from  Vesuvius ! 

Cheerfulness  and  hypochondria  are  as 
catching  as  contagious  diseases ;  then,  for 
the  sake  of  others,  try  to  be  cheerful,  and  if  i 
you  cannot  feel  so  either  feign  cheerful-  j 
ness  or  close  yourself  up  in  your  room,  and  j 
when  called  for  have  it  said  that  you  are 
away. 

If  you  have  many  duties  to  perform, 
some  regulation  in  their  performance  will 
be  advisable.  If  they  be  lessons  to  prepare, 
have  a  time  for  the  preparation  of  each,  i 
and  never  lay  one  aside  till  you  have 
learned  it  well.  If  you  pick  up  one,  look 
at  it  a  few  minutes,  put  it  down  unlearned, 
take  up  another,  and  another,  treating  all  in 
the  same  manner,  you  will  soon  become  so 
confused  that  you  know  nothing  definite 


I  about  any,  except  that  you  have  partly  read 
;  them  over.  Therefore,  if  while  at  school  you 
i  wish  to  enjoy  that  peace  and  cheerfulness 
of  mind  which  comes  from  a  knowledge 
of  duty  well  performed,  do  one  thing  at  a 
j  time  and  do  it  well. 

Mind  and  body  are  in  such  close  sym- 
pathy that  gloom  and  ill-temper  are  fostered 
by  disease,  and  often  by  the  mere  appre- 
hension of  it. 

Dress  and  good  or  bad  looks  may  also 
have  much  to  do  with  cheerfulness.  As 
to  your  looks,  you  need  not  be  mad  and 
gloomy  about  them.  If  you  are  not  so 
good  looking  as  your  neighbor,  you  have 
no  one  to  blame  but  God  and  yourself,  for 
you  are  just  what  He  made  you,  plus  your 
own  development.  As  to  your  dress,  re- 
member there  are  three  kinds  of  apparel 
necessary  for  the  outfit  of  a  true  man — that 
of  the  conscience,  mind  and  body.  Then 
clothe  your  conscience  with  the  conscious- 
ness of  having  done  right,  your  mind  with 
much  useful  knowledge,  your  body  for 
comfort  aud  good  company,  and  you  will 
be  both  happy  and  cheerful. 

T.  S.  S. 


BADLY  NEEDED— WHAT? 


A  new  Biological  Laboratory  ?  No,  Prof. 
Poteat  will  in  due  time  proclaim  its  need. 
A  gymnasium  and  instructor  in  physical 
culture,  or  a  school  of  the  Bible?  No,  Dr. 
Taylor  is  now  engaged  in  presenting  their 
claims  to  the  denomination.  Is  it  senior 
vacation  ?  No,  this  has  been  urged  so  much 
that  it  has  become  a  veritable  chestnut. 
However  good  the  principle  involved  may 
be,  our  curriculum  is  so  arranged — seniors 
and  subjuniors  being  in  many  classes  to- 
gether— that  it  cannot  well  be  given  here. 
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What  is  it  then  ?    It  is  simply  this  :  The  j 
members  of  the  senior  class  wish  to  be  ex- 
cused from  their  final  examinations  this  j 
term  provided  they  make  a  daily  mark  of 
ninety. 

Why  do  they  ask  this?  At  Commence-  ! 
merit,  according  to  that  time-honored  ens- 
torn,  the  senior  class  makes  its  debut.  True, 
all  its  members  do  not  speak  ;  but  those 
who  do  not  have  to  present  a  thesis  of 
two  thousand  words.  When  are  these  to 
be  prepared  ?  After  the  final  examinations? 
They  continue  up  to  the  Friday  preceding  ; 
Commencement.  The  speeches  must  be 
handed  in  before  then.  As  a  result  the 
graduating  class  have  double  work  the  last 
few  weeks  of  the  term.  When  the  final 
day  comes,  when  each  one  naturally  wishes 
to  look  his  best,  the  pale,  emaciated  coun- 
tenances and  haggard  looks  tell  too  plainly 
what  mental  worry  and  exhaustion  they  ! 
have  just  passed  through,  at  what  cost,  let 
some  of  the  poor  dyspeptics  who  have  left 
these  walls  rise  up  and  testify. 

That  former  classes  have  acquitted  them- 
selves well  is  no  valid  objection.  They 
have  succeeded  in  spite  of  the  system. 
Only  think  how  much  better  they  might  \ 
have  done  if  they  had  been  excused  from 
their  final  examinations  and  had  had  more 
time  to  prepare. 

Again,  members  of  the  senior  class,  from 
some  cause  or  other,  seldom  do  much  work 
during  this  term.  They  depend  on  "cram- 
ming "  up  for  the  examinations  to  put  them 
through.  Their  college  standing  is  already 
established  and  all  they  wish  is  simply  to 
get  through.  But  if  the  proposed  system 
were  in  vogue  every  man  would  do  his  best 
in  order  to  attain  the  required  daily  mark  j 
and  consequently  better  lessons  would  be  the 
result.  Surely  this  is  no  unimportant  item. 


Why  not  let  the  senior  off  with  his  final 
examinations  ?  Four  years  of  good,  steady 
work  ought  to  entitle  him  to  some  consid- 
eration. Why  harass  him  with  work  on 
the  eve  of  departure  from  his  alma  mater, 
the  time  when  he  must  bid  farewell  to  the 
haunts  of  his  leisure  hours,  take  a  long 
leave  of  his  friends,  and  naturally  wishes  to 
take  a  few  last  (for  some  time)  strolls  with 
the  girl  of  his  choice,  if  he  is  so  fortunate 
as  to  gain  that  favor  with  any  of  the  fair 
damsels  of  the  Hill — why,  I  repeat,  not  let 
his  last  days  be  his  best  and  freest  from 
toil? 

Gentlemen  of  the  Faculty,  recall  your 
college  days.  Go  back  in  your  memory  to 
the  last  few  weeks.  Remember  how  irk- 
some study  was  to  you  then,  and  have  com- 
passion on  the  class  of  '89.  Only  a  few 
more  months  and  they  will  leave  you.  Soon 
your  opportunity  for  influencing  them  will 
be  past.  This  is  their  last  request  at  your 
hands.  If  you  would  leave  a  lasting  and 
favorable  impression  upon  them,  if  you 
would  have  them  treasure  up  your  memory 
for  all  time  to  come,  then  grant  their  peti- 
tion. Show  by  your  acts  that  it  has  not  been 
written  in  vain  that  "it  is  more  blessed  to 
give  than  to  receive/'  remembering  that 
the  same  Book  says,  "  Blessed  are  the  mer- 
ciful ;  for  they  shall  obtain  mercy."  Will 
you  do  it  f  H.  A.  F. 


THE  COLLEGE  vs.  THE  UNIVERSITY. 


A  number  of  our  institutions  of  learning 
fail  to  fully  appreciate  their  true  positions 
relative  to  the  great  work  of  education. 
There  is  a  work  to  be  done  by  each  insti- 
tution, from  the  graded  school  to  the  uni- 
versity, and  we  believe  that  each  ought  to 
understand  what  its  work  is  and  then  per- 
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form  it  faithfully.  If  this  is  neglected 
the  institution  becomes,  more  or  less,  an 
educational  sham. 

The  day  has  come  in  the  history  of  edu- 
cation when  no  institution  can  do  every 
grade  of  work,  nor  ought  it  to  be  attempted. 
Yet  it  is  a  fact  that  we  have  on  every  hand 
academies,  and  colleges,  and  State  univer- 
sities (which  are  really  nothing  more  than 
colleges)  all  striving  to  pass  for  what  they 
are  not.  The  graded  school  wants  to  do 
academy  work,  the  academy  wants  to  be  a 
college,  and  the  college  wants  to  be  not  only 
college,  but  also  university  and  academy. 
A  post-graduate  student  has  no  use  for  a 
college,  so  far  as  advancing  his  own  educa- 
tion is  concerned,  nor  does  a  college  have 
any  use  for  the  "Essentials  of  English" 
man.  If  it  accepts  the  patronage  of  the 
"subjunior"  men  it  lowers  its  tone  as  a 
college.  Yet  this  very  thing  is  done  by 
the  great  majority  of  colleges  and  State 
universities  in  the  South. 

There  may  be  signs  of  a  better  condition 
of  affairs  ahead.  Many  of  our  institutions 
are  passing  through  a  state  of  evolution; 
but  few  indeed  can  ever  be  anything  more 
than  colleges.  Prof.  Andrew  D.  White,  a 
man  of  large  educational  experience,  speak- 
ing of  educational  institutions,  says: 

"The  larger  ones,  to  the  number  of  perhaps  twelve 
or  fifteen,  are  becoming  universities;  the  smaller 
are  tending  toward  the  position  of  intermedinte 
colleges — the  missing  link  between  the  university 
and  the  public  school  system — a  position  than 
which  none  can  be  more  useful  and  honorable  if 
frankly  accepted." 

"  A  position  than  which  none  can  be 
more  useful  and  honorable  if  frankly  ac- 
cepted." Truth,  every  word  of  it.  We 
want  to  see  the  day  when  educational 
institutions  will  "  frankly  accept"  their 
proper  places.    The  cause  of  education  de- 


mands that  this  be  done.  Few  indeed  are 
;  capable  of  doing  university  work.  The 
very  best  that  most  colleges  and  State 
universities  can  do  is  to  prepare  students 
for  the  university  proper. 

The  Johns  Hopkins  is  au  example  of 
what  a  university  is.  This  institution  was 
opened  iu  1876  and  enrolled  eighty-nine 
students  the  first  year.  Last  year  there 
were  four  hundred  and  twenty  matriculates, 
representing  thirty-seven  States  and  in- 
cluding twenty-five  students  from  foreign 
countries.  Of  the  entire  number  two 
hundred  and  thirty-one  were  graduate  stu- 
|  dents,  representing  ninety-three  colleges 
j  and  universities.  The  academic  staff  in- 
cluded fifty-seven  teachers. 

President  Oilman,  speaking  of  the  scope 
of  the  university  work,  says: 

"We  continue  to  adhere  to  a  definition  which  is 
hallowed  by  age  and  confirmed  by  experience,  that 
a  university  is  a  body  of  teachers  and  scholars, 
univeritas  magislrorum  et  discipulorum, — a  corpora- 
tion maintained  for  the  conservation  and  advance- 
ment of  knowledge,  in  which  those  who  have  been 
thoroughly  prepared  for  higher  studies  are  encour- 
aged to  continue,  under  competent  professors,  their 
intellectual  advancement  in  many  branches  of 
science  and  literature." 

That  definition  of  a  university  speaks 
|  for  itself.    The  ideal  is  hi^h  and  the  in- 
come of  that  institution  is  sufficient  for  the 
ideal  to  be  attained. 

Turn  from  Johns  Hopkins  and  look  at 
|  Harvard  University.    Here  is  what  Mr. 
H.  H.  Williams,  an  alumnus  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina,  says  : 

"  Harvard  University  owns  about  forty  buildings. 
It  is  composed  of  fourteen  distinct  departments  of 
study,  Harvard  College  being  one  of  the  number. 
The  professors  and  instructors  number  about  two 
hundred  and  thirty.  In  round  numbers  the  Uni- 
versity spends  a  million  do.lars  annually.  For  un- 
der graduates  there  are  one  hundred  and  twenty 
scholarships,  yielding   $29,390  yearly.    The  de- 
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partments  have  fellowships  for  graduate  students, 
yielding  as  a  rule  not  less  than  five  hundred  dollars 
each  yearly. 

"As  to  the  work  done  I  shall  speak  of  one  depart- 
ment only,  philosophy.  In  this  department  there 
are  six  professors  and  thirteen  distinct  courses.  In 
the  large  number  of  courses  each  student  may 
gratify  his  taste.  And  the  number  of  professors 
makes  it  practicable  for  each  one  to  gather  about 
himself  four  or  five  students  who  are  prepared  and 
anxious  to  do  original  work.  Then  private  classes 
meet  generally  at  the  residence  of  the  professor 
regularly  and  spend  several  hours  in  consultation. 
Kindred  spirits  are  thus  brought  into  intimate  re- 
lations and  the  best  possible  results  are  reached." 

Truly  these  facts  are  suggestive  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  modern  university  ;  and 


it  will  readily  appear  that  buildings,  edu- 
cated men  and  money  are  essential  for  a 
university ;  but  as  the  latter  will  easily  sup- 
ply the  two  former,  it  is  evident  that  the 
great  sine  qua  non  of  a  university  is  money. 
Without  an  income  sufficient  to  build, 
equip  and  furnish  lecture-rooms,  laborato- 
I  ries  and  libraries,  and  sustain  teachers  to 
instruct  men  who  are  prepared  for  higher 
studies,  no  institution  of  learning  need 
claim  to  do  university  work.  An  educa- 
tional institution  ought  to  be  what  it  seems 
to  be,  and  not  try  to  appear  to  be  what  it 
is  not. 

I  C.  G.  W. 
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Gallimaufry.— Gen.  T.  J.  Jackson 
is  to  have  a  $30,000  monument  at  Lex- 
ington, Va. — Dr.  Richard  J.  Gatling,  the 
inventor  of  the  Gatling  gun,  has  invented 
a  torpedo  boat. — On  the  22d  ult.  ex-Presi- 
dent Davis  was  the  guest  of  the  Veteran 
Association  of  the  Army  of  Northern 
Virginia,  at  New  Orleans. — There  were 
eight  cases  of  lynching  in  North  Carolina 
during  the  year  1888. — By  a  strict  party 
vote  the  Senate  has  at  last  passed  its  sub- 
stitute for  the  tariff  bill.  The  vote  was 
32  for  and  30  against  it,  the  Republicans 
voting  for  and  the  Democrats  against  the 
bill. — The  Cross  and  White  case  will  come 
up  before  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  some- 
time in  March. — Great  numbers  of  negroes 
are  reported  as  leaving  Alabama  for  the 
North  and  Northwest. — United  States 
Minister  Phelps  has  withdrawn  from  the 
court  of  St.  James. — There  was  a  reunion 
of  ex-Confederate  soldiers  at  Raleigh  re- 
cently and  Julian  S.  Carr,  Esq.,  of  Dur- 
ham, delivered  the  address.  These  sur- 
viving defenders  of  our  Southern  homes 
petitioned  the  General  Assembly  for  pen- 
sions. Every  Southern  man  ought  to  re- 
joice to  help  those  of  these  veterans  who 
are  in  need. 

Vance. — Senator  Vance  had  one  of  his 
eyes  removed  on  the  28th  ult.  His  sight 
in  one  eye  had  been  failing  for  about  a 
year  and  recently  he  entirely  lost  it.  The 
direct  cause  of  the  loss  of  sight  is  not 


known.  The  operation  was  performed  at 
his  residence  in  Washington  City  and  the 
Senator  has  been  getting  along  as  well  as 
could  be  expected.  We  are  greatly  pained 
to  know  that  our  great  and  beloved  Sena- 
tor should  suffer  this  affliction.  The 
I  hearts  of  the  people  of  North  Carolina 
go  out  in  profound  sympathy  for  him. 
The  Morning  Star  says: 

"  In  our  time  we  have  known  no  one  to  have  such 
a  hold  upon  the  affections  of  the  people  of  North 
Carolina  as  Zebulon  Baird  Vance.  Tried  in  the 
fiery  furnace  of  war,  and  tested  through  a  quarter 
of  a  century  of  reconstruction  and  peace,  when 
they  were  forced  to  tread  the  wine-press  of  a  vin- 
dictive reconstruction,  the  people  of  North  Caro- 
lina have  learned  the  sterling  value  of  their  able, 
brave,  true,  ready,  eloquent,  wise  Senator.  Any 
affliction  that  befalls  him  must  be,  therefore,  felt 
keenly  by  them.  They  know  the  man — his  devo- 
tion to  them  and  the  unwavering  fidelity  with 
which  he  has  watched  over  their  interests." 

We  are  glad  to  learn  that  there  is  no 
danger  of  his  losing  his  other  eye;  but  if 
it,  too,  should  fail,  the  people  would  not 
desert  him,  but  would  cling  the  closer  to 
him.  The  heart  is  true  and  the  people 
know  it. 

Samoa. — The  Samoan  question  has  at- 
tracted much  attention  of  late  and  there 
has  been  some  warlike  talk.  Samoa  is  a 
group  of  islands  in  the  Pacific  Ocean;  its 
latitude  is  14°  south,  and  its  longitude 
95°  west,  from  Washington.  Its  popula- 
tion is  said  to  be  about  30,000  and  the 
people  are  industrious,  intelligent  and  ca- 
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pable  of  self-government.  The  Independ- 
ent says: 

"The  Samoan  question  grows  out  of  the  relations 
of  England,  Germany  and  the  United  States  to 
Samoa.  Germany  is  suspected  of  an  intention  to 
annex  the  islands,  or  at  least  to  secure  the  controll- 
ing influence  in  the  government.  This  intention 
is  shown  by  a  series  of  acts  of  unmistakable  char- 
acter. The  rightful  king,  Laupepa,  or  Malietoa, 
as  he  is  commonly  cailed,  lias  been  driven  to  the 
Marshall  Islands;  and  the  German  consul,  aided 
by  German  gunboats,  is  seeking  to  put  the  reins  of 
government  into  the  hands  of  a  rebel  chief  named 
Tamasese.  German  marines,  it  is  charged,  have 
assisted  Tamasese's  forces,  whom  the  German  resi- 
dents have  supplied  with  arms,  in  their  contest  with 
the  majority  of  Samoans,  who  are  fighting  for  their 
rightful  king — the  king  whom  the  Germans  for- 
merly aided  in  displacing  Tamasese  as  a  usurper — 
and  for  their  independence.  In  one  of  the  recent 
skirmishes  several  German  marines  were  killed; 
and  Germany  complains  that  an  American  named 
Klein  was  the  leader  of  the  native  force  that  did 
it.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  claimed  that  the  Ger- 
mans have  fired  on  natives  not  in  arms  and  de- 
stroyed the  property  of  American  citizens." 

These  islands  are  commercially  impor- 
tant chiefly  on  account  of  their  production 
of  dried  cocoanuts  and  as  a  coaling  station 
for^vessels.  The  United  States  Govern- 
ment has  protested  against  the  outrages 
perpetrated  there  and  is  looking  after  our 
interests.  We  do  not  consider  that  there 
is  much  danger  of  war.  Nations  cannot 
afford  to  fight  about  such  a  matter. 

Trusts  in  Court. — Trusts  have  at  last 
probably  received  a  fatal  blow  at  the  hands 


of  Judge  Geo.  C.  Barrett,  of  New  York. 
He  holds  that  the  North  River  Sugar  Re- 
j  fining  Company,  by  entering  the  sugar 
trust,  violated  its  charter.  Here  is  how 
he  outlines  the  power  of  this  monopoly  so 
detrimental  to  trade : 

"The  trust  can  close  every  refinery  at  will,  close 
some  and  open  others,  limit  the  purchase  of  raw 
material  (thus  jeopardizing  and  in  a  considerable 
j  degree  controlling  its  production),  artificially  limit 
j  the  production  of  refined  sugar,  enhance  the  price 
to  enrich  themselves  and  their  associates  at  the 
public  expense,  and  depress  the  price  when  neces- 
sary to  crush  out  and  impoverish  a  foolhardy  rival ; 
in  brief,  can  come  as  near  to  creating  an  absolute 
monopoly  as  is  possible  under  the  social,  political, 
and  economic  conditions  of  to-day." 

The  case  will  come  before  the  court  of 
appeals  and  Judge  Barrett's  decision  will 
doubtless  be  sustained.    If  so  let  all  the 
j  people  rejoice  at  the  death  of  this  monster. 

General  Assembly. — The  General 
Assembly  of  North  Carolina  met  in  the 
city  of  Raleigh  January  the  9th.  As  yet 
very  little  has  been  done  that  is  of  general 
interest.  Senator  Ransom  was  re-elected 
United  States  Senator  by  a  large  majority. 
The  public  printing  is  to  be  done  for  the 
next  two  years  by  Mr.  Joseph  us  Daniels, 
editor  of  the  State  Chronicle.  This  Leg- 
islature is  composed  almost  entirely  of 
farmers  and  no  doubt  they  will  remedy  a 
great  many  evils  for  the  existence  of  which 
they  have  blamed  the  lawyers  of  the  State. 
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Editor,  S.  D.  Swaim. 


Mr.  Williams,  of  Philadelphia,  has 
recently  endowed  his  school  of  trades  for 
boys  with  $1,596,000  in  securities. 

The  annual  report  of  the  librarian  of 
Columbia  College  shows  that  there  are 
now  more  than  100,000  volumes  in  the 
library.  The  additions  for  the  last  year 
have  been  9,640  books  and  pamphlets. 

Cornell  University  is  to  have  a  new 
library  at  a  cost  of  $225,000  and  will 
contain  ample  room  for  475,000  volumes. 
The  plan  of  the  building  admits  of  the 
almost  indefinite  extension  of  book-stacks. 

The  attendance  of  the  Graded  Schools 
of  Raleigh  has  entirely  outgrown  the  large 
new  school  buildings,  and  the  school  board 
is  now  devising  plans  for  increasing  the 
accommodations.  It  is  said  that  several 
female  members  of  the  faculty  will  soon 
take  the  matrimonial  degree  of  "  A.  B." — 
N.  C.  Teacher. 

The  prospects  of  Colorado  College  are 
very  encouraging.  The  new  dormitory, 
at  a  cost  of  $20,000,  will  be  begun  in  a 
few  weeks.  The  young  men  of  the  city 
are  laying  plans  for  a  well  equipped  gym- 
nasium which  is  to  cost  $10,000.  The 
faculty  are  making  au  earnest  effort  to 
raise  $8,000  for  the  erection  of  a  cottage 
to  accommodate  as  many  as  35  or  40  young 
women. 

The  growth  of  education  in  England 
presents  the  following  interesting  statistics  : 


It  has  been  stated  by  good  authority  that 
while  in  1873  the  school  accommodation 
was  only  2,000,000,  in  1887  it  was  5,250,- 
000;  while  in  1870  only  4  per  cent,  of  the 
population  were  in  attendance  at  school, 
in  1887  the  percentage  was  16.  The 
yearly  government  grant,  which  in  1833 
was  only  £20,000,  in  1887  was  £5,648,- 
000. 

The  catalogue  of  Yale  University 
lately  issued  gives  the  summary  of  stu- 
dents as  follows:  In  the  department  of 
Philosophy  and  the  Arts,  graduate  courses, 
79;  Yale  College,  688;  Sheffield  Scientific 
school,  308;  Art  school,  47— 1,122 ;  Yale 
Divinity  school,  133  ;  Yale  Medical  school, 
35;  Yale  Law,  106.  The  whole  number 
in  attendance  after  deducting  31  names 
inserted  twice  is  seen  to  be  L,365. 

Statistics  of  Cornell  University  show 
that  during  the  last  20  years  the  total 
number  of  degrees  conferred  is  1,473  and 
the  total  number  of  graduates  is  1,352. 
Of  this  number  45  are  engaged  in  ag- 
riculture, 51  in  architecture  and  building, 
5  in  art,  23  in  banking,  11  in  chemistry 
and  assaying,  15  in  civil  engineering,  246 
in  education,  30  iu  electrical  engineering, 
61  in  journalism,  235  in  law,  25  in  man- 
ufacturing, 65  in  medicine  and  surgery, 
115  in  mechanical  pursuits,  30  in  the  min- 
istry, 5  in  publishing,  12  iu  scientific  in- 
vestigation, and  65  in  study,  while  121 
are  without  occupation. — Ex. 
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The  teachers  of  the  State  are  offered  by 
the  faculty  of  the  University  a  course  of 
three  months'  instruction  free  of  charge. 
This  course  is  specially  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  the  teachers  of  North  Carolina. 
The  programme  beginning  with  "The 
Science  and  Art  of  Teaching/'  by  Dr. 
Battle,  is  an  attractive  one.  No  tuition 
will  be  charged;  the  only  fee  will  be  $5, 
which  the  act  of  the  Assembly  requires 
and  which  entitles  to  matriculation.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  many  of  our  North  Caro- 
lina teachers  will  take  advantage  of  this 
splendid  opportunity  for  perfecting  their 
methods  of  teaching. 

Archdeacon  Mack  ay-Smith,  in 
Harper's  Magazine  for  January,  says  that 
the  colleges  never  had  so  many  professing 
church  members  in  them  as  at  present. 
A  few  examples  will  show  this.  Yale 
College,  1795,  had  but  four  or  five  stu- 
dents who  were  members  of  any  church; 
to-day  nearly  one-half  hold  such  mem- 
bership. Princeton,  in  1831,  had  but  two 
or  three  openly  professing  the  Christian 
faith  ;  to-day  about  one-half  and  among 
them  the  best  scholars.  In  Williams  Col- 
lege 147  out  of  248,  and  in  Amherst  233 
out  of  352  are  members  of  churches.  In 
many  other  colleges,  as  proved  by  Dr. 
Hodge,  from  whose  carefully  prepared 
tables  these  figures  are  taken,  the  propor- 
tions are  still  more  favorable  to  the  pros-  j 
pects  of  religion. 

The  Hampton  Normal  and  Agriculture 
Institute  had  an  enrollment  of  610  during: 
the  fall  term.    Of  this  number  468  were 


negroes  and  142  Indians.  With  the 
"Whittier"  Department  of  300,  there 
were  900  pupils.  All  but  twelve  were 
boarding  students  from  abroad.  Thirteen 
States  and  Territories,  together  with  China, 
Africa,  the  Hawaiian  Islands  and  Cuba, 
were  represented.  About  one-half  were 
young  women.  The  corps  of  officers, 
teachers  and  assistants  in  all  departments 
numbers  75.  The  number  of  applicants 
for  admission  this  year  was  812,  of  whom 
175  girls  and  310  boys  were  refused,  prin- 
cipally for  want  of  room.  The  school  de- 
pends on  the  donations  of  its  friends  for 
two-thirds  of  its  support.  Sixty  thousand 
dollars  a  year  has  to  be  raised  by  con- 
tributions. 

North  Carolina  has  most  honorably 
met  the  demands  of  common  school  edu- 
cation. Perhaps  no  State  has  done  more, 
according  to  means  and  opportunity,  to 
place  common  schools  in  easy  reach  of  all 
her  children  than  this  grand  old  Common- 
wealth. But  we  would  have  her  essay  a 
loftier  flight  and  place  the  State  Univer- 
sity in  the  fore- front  of  the  educational 
institutions  of  the  day.  Far  be  it  from 
us  to  detract  from  the  growing  fame  of 
this  venerable  college.  Its  foundations 
were  laid  in  wisdom  and  sacred  truth  goes 
forth  from  all  its  portals.  Let  the  treas- 
ures of  science  and  the  wealth  of  letters 
be  the  possession  of  all  the  sons  of  North ' 
Carolina;  then  will  knowledge  cover  the 
land  as  with  a  shield  and  liberty  find  its 
strongest  bulwark  in  the  intelligence  and 
virtue  of  the  people. —  Wilmington  Star. 
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LITERARY  GOSSIP. 


Editor,  T.  S.  Spimnklk. 


The  New  Princeton  Review  and  the  Po- 
litical Science  Quarterly  have  been  merged 
into  one  magazine. 

Minister  Phelps  regards  the  "Ency- 
clopedia Britannica"  as  the  most  useful 
book  in  the  world. 

Henry  Holt  &  Co.  are  publishing  a 
posthumous  work  of  Sir  Henry  Maine  on 
"  International  Law." 

Mr.  John  Gilmer  Speed,  who  was 
for  several  years  managing  editor  of  The 
New  York  World,  has  become  editor  of  the 
American  Magazine. 

Messrs.  Tillotson  have  started  an 
office  in  New  York  with  a  view  of  supply- 
ing English  novels  for  publication  in 
American  newspapers. 

Lord  Stanhope's  "Notes  of  Conversa- 
tion with  the  Duke  of  Wellington/7  which 
has  been  published  in  England,  will  soon 
be  issued  in  America  by  Longman,  Green 
&  Co. 

The  following  conversation  took  place 
in  an  office  :  "  Did  you  ever  realize  any- 
thing in  lotteries?"  "Yes,  sir;  I  tried  five 
times  and  realized  that  I  was  an  idiot.'' — 
Exchange. 

A  deliciously  fragrant  little  book  is 
"Flowers  and  Fruit  from  the  Writings  of 
Harriet  Beecher  Stowe,"  arranged  by  Ab- 
bie  H.  Fairfield  and  published  by  Hough- 
ton, Mifflin  &  Co. 


Miss  Screiner  (Ralph  Iron),  author  of 
the  celebrated  "Story  of  an  African  Farm," 
is  soon  to  publish  a  series  of  allegories  on 
marriage,  the  ethical  bearings  of  sex, 
the  rights  of  women  and  like  subjects. 

"  Little  Lord  Fauntleroy  "  is  held 
in  high  estimation  by  Mr.  Gladstone  and 
Lord  Randolph  Churchill,  they  having 
recently  purchased  fifty  copies  each  for 
presents  among  their  youthful  friends. 

JOY. 

Bliss  in  possession  will  not  last; 
Remembered  joys  are  never  passed  ; 
At  once  the  fountain,  stream  and  sea, 
They  were,  they  are,  the}'  yet  shall  be. 

— Montgomery. 

Mrs.  Margaret  Deland's  "John 
Ward,  Preacher,"  has  had  an  enormous 
sale.  This  book  and  "  Robert  Elsmere  " 
are  the  two  most  famous  novels  of  1888, 
which  means  a  great  deal  for  the  future 
possibilities  of  female  authorship. 

The  Government  Printing  Office  is  to 
issue  the  works  of  General  Greeley  on  his 
Arctic  explorations.  They  will  consist  of 
two  full  quartos  of  600  and  700  pages, 
embellished  by  choice  illustrations  of  Arc- 
tic life  and  scenery,  with  excellent  polar 
charts. 

A  spicy  moral  treatise  is  Dr.  J.  R. 
Miller's  "  Marriage  Altar,"  which  contains 
four  sermons  upon  "Choosing  a  Wife," 
"  Choosing  a  Husband,"    "  How  to  be 
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Happy  When  Married/'  and  "  The  Sacred- 
ness  of  Marriage."  It  contains  much  good 
sense  and,  we  suppose,  kindly  and  helpful 
advice. 

"  From  Lady  Washington  to  Mrs.  Cleve- 
land," a  book  by  Lydia  L.  Gordon,  contains 
the  biography  of  the  twenty-two  wives  of 
our  Presidents.  Several  of  them  never 
lived  to  grace  the  White  House,  but  their 
histories  are  nevertheless  full  of  interest. 
Each  paper  also  includes  a  brief  history  of 
the  President  and  his  administration,  which 
heightens  the  interest  of  his  wife.  A  fresh- 
ness and  unconventionally  pervades  the 
book,  and  it  is  full  of  new  impressions  and 
new  anecdotes. 

"  The  Tory  Daughter,"  by  A.  G.  Riddle, 
is  a  romantic  tale  of  the  Northwest,  dealing 
with  that  disturbed  period  of  our  history 
which  culminated  in  the  war  of  1812. 
The  story  deals  very  considerably  with  the 
war  itself  and  contains  detailed  accounts  of 
the  most  important  movements  in  that 
section  of  the  country,  including  the  bat- 
tles of  Fort  Stephenson,  Molden,  Niagara 
and  Lake  Erie.  The  character  of  the  most 
remarkable  Indian  chief,  Tecumseh,  is  well 
portrayed  and  stands  out  in  striking  con- 
trast to  that  of  the  truculent  and  cowardly 
British  General  Proctor. 

We  have  not  the  least  faith  in  mesmer- 
ism, clairvoyance,  mind-reading,  spiritual- 
ism or  any  supernatural  phenomenon  what- 
ever, and  think  that  Mr.  Stuart  Cumber- 
land, the  most  noted  mind-reader  in  the 
world,  in  his  work,  "A  Thought  Reader's 
Thoughts,"  has  dealt  a  powerful  stroke 
upon  the  head  of  the  nail  when  he  says : 
"  Nature's  mantle  is  quite  ample  enough 
to  cover  all  so-called  occult  phenomena, 
and  the  person  has  yet  to  be  born,  be  he 


spirit  medium,  theosophist  or  thought- 
reader,  who  can  produce  manifestations 
which  are  not  explicable  on  a  perfectly 
natural  basis." 

"Pickett  or  Pettigrew"  is  a  histor- 
ical essay  by  Capt.  W.  R.  Bond,  "  Sometime 
Officer  Brigade  Staff  Army  Northern  Vir- 
ginia." In  this  essay  Capt.  Bond  contends 
for  the  rights  of  North  Carolina  soldiers  in 
the  history  of  the  late  war.  He  thinks 
that  they  have  not  received  the  recognition 
by  magazine  writers  and  historians  that 
their  skill  and  bravery  merited,  and  well 
does  he  vindicate  their  cause.  He  also 
gives  some  interesting  information  :  "The 
first  Confederate  soldier  killed  fell  at 
Bethel.  He  was  a  Tar  Heel,  from  Tar 
river.  The  last  blood  was  shed  by  Cox's 
North  Carolina  brigade  at  Appomattox. 
And  why  the  troops  that  shed  the  first 
blood,  the  last  blood  and  most  blood  should 
not  now  stand  as  high  everywhere  as  they 
did  years  ago  in  Lee's  army  may  appear 
a  problem  hard  to  solve,  but  its  solution  is 
the  simplest  thing  in  the  world  and  I  will 
presently  give  it."  This  he  does  in  bold 
and  fearless  language,  and  if  you  wish  to 
knowT  it  seud  twenty-five  cents  to  Hall  & 
Sledge,  Publishers,  Weldon,  N.  C,  for  a 
copy  of  "  Pickett  or  Pettigrew." 

If  the  novel  reader  will  use  discretion 
in  the  selection  of  the  works  he  reads  he 
may  acquire  much  useful  and  diversified 
knowledge  of  the  manners  and  customs  of 
the  majority  of  mankind  in  every  grade 
of  society  from  hovel  to  mansion.  For 
France,  take  Hugo  and  Balzac;  Germany, 
Goethe;  Russia.  Tolstoi;  England,  Scott, 
Dickens,  Thackeray  and  George  Eliot.  In 
America  make  your  own  choice,  though  we 
would  mention  Hawthorne,  Cooper  and 
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Roe.  A  new  character  now  comes  in  from 
Japan.  "Yone  Santo/'  by  Mr.  House,  is 
an  excellent  novel  on  the  Japanese  woman; 
she  is  gifted  with  a  grace  of  manner,  a 
gentleness  of  disposition,  a  pervading 
womanliness,  which  render  her  more  at- 
tractive and  charming  than  the  majority 
of  her  sex.  In  spite  of  the  brutal  system 
of  her  people  in  disposing  of  her  destiny 
her  disposition  is  sweet  and  cheerful.  In 
this  work  Yone,  the  heroine,  was  of  noble 
birth  and  had  received  a  Western  education. 
After  being  reduced  to  penury  and  losing 
her  father  she  is  disposed  of  in  the  usual 
way  by  her  mother  and  aunts.  They 
marry  her  to  a  man  of  their  own  choice 
with  no  regard  for  Yone's  feelings.  This 
makes  the  story  very  sad  and  seems  to 
underlay  it  with  a  subnote  of  tragedy.  It 
is  very  pathetic  and  touching  and  was 
evidently  written  by  a  hand  of  love  from 
a  full  heart,  and  embodying  more  fact  than 
fancy. 

James  Rogers,  Professor  of  Political 
Economy  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  in 
his  "Story  of  Holland "  invests  her  with 
a  great  amount  of  interest,  as  some  quota- 
tions will  show :  "  The  revolt  of  the  Nether- 
lands and  the  success  of  Holland  is  really 
the  beginning  of  modern  political  science 
and  of  modern  civilization,  since  it  was 
the  first  to  utter  repudiation  of  the  divine 
right  of  kings  and  the  divine  authority 
of  the  Italian  priests,  the  two  most  invet- 
erate enemies  of  human  progress."  She 
also  taught  Europe  a  larger  lesson  than  the 
latter  would  in  civil  and  religious  liberty. 
Holland  taught  lessons  in  progessive  and 
rational  agriculture.  She  was  the  pioneer- 
in  navigation  and  discovery;  the  founder 
of  intelligent  commerce.  It  produced  the 
greatest  jurists  of  the  17th  century.  It 


was  pre-eminent  in  the  arts  of  peace  and 
was  the  printing-house  of  Europe.  "The 
Dutch  published  more  books  in  the  17th 
century  than  all  the  rest  of  the  world  to- 
gether. The  languages  of  the  East  were 
first  given  to  the  world  by  Dutchmen." 
It  was  foremost  in  physical  research,  in 
rational  medicine;  it  instructed  statesmen 
in  finance,  traders  in  banking  and  credit, 
philosophers  in  speculative  science.  "For 
a  long  time  that  little  storm-vexed  nook 
of  north-western  Europe  was  the  univer- 
sity of  the  civilized  world,  the  centre  of 
European  trade,  the  admiration,  the  envy, 
the  example  of  nations."  The  story  is 
graphically  told  and  merits  a  place  in  every 
library. 

The  appearance  of  Professor  James 
Bryce's  "American  Commonwealth  "  is  the 
great  event  of  the  year  1888  in  the  literary 
world.  Prof.  Bryce  is  a  Scotchman,  about 
fifty  years  of  age.  His  work  consists  of 
two  volumes,  each  containing  about  seven 
hundred  and  fifty  pages,  and  deals  with 
the  frame-work  of  the  National  Common- 
wealth. The  second  part  is  a  consideration 
of  the  State  governments  and  Constitutions. 
Part  third  deals  with  party  organizations — 
the  methods  by  which  the  whole  machinery 
of  both  National  and  State  governments  is 
run.  Part  fourth  is  a  study  of  that  vague, 
fluctuating,  complex  thing  we  call  public 
opinion,  where  it  fails  and  where  it  suc- 
ceeds. The  fifth  part  contains  some  illus- 
trations drawn  from  recent  American  his- 
tory of  the  workings  of  political  institu- 
tions and  public  opinion,  together  with 
some  attempts  to  estimate  the  strength  and 
weakness  of  democratic  government  as  it 
exists  in  the  United  States,  "How  far 
American  experience  is  available  for  Eu- 
rope."   Part  sixth  turns  from  the  political 
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institutions  to  the  consideration  of  certain  j 
aspects  of  society,  certain  intellectual  and  | 
spiritual  forces  which  count  for  much  in 
the  total  life  of  a  country.  In  works  of 
active  beneficence  no  country  stands  higher 
than  the  United  States.  Of  all  the  institu- 
tions in  the  country  the  American  univer- 


sity is  the  one  which  is  making  the  swiftest 
progress,  and  which  holds  the  highest 
promise  of  the  future.  In  no  country  does 
the  principle  of  perfect  equality  between 
man  and  woman  reign  as  it  does  in  America. 
His  outlook  for  our  religious  future  is  most 
hopeful. 


AMONG  OUR  EXCHANGES. 


Editor,  H.  A.  Foushee. 


— The  Guilford  Collegian  comes  to  us  | 
from  Guilford  College.    It  presents  a  neat  ! 
appearance  and  we  wish  it  a  successful 
voyage  on  the  sea  of  journalism.    We  I 
gladly  place  it  on  our  exchange  list. 

— Our  only  objection  to  the  Trinity 
Archive  is  that  there  is  not  enough  of  it. 
Its  editorials  are  well  writteu  and  its  de- 
partments well  couducted,  but  there  is  only 
one  contribution  and  two  verses  of  poetry 
which  are  not  original.  There  ought  to 
be  more  articles  in  it. 

— The  Jauuary  number  of  the  College  \ 
Message  we  hardly  think  is  up  to  the 
usual  hfgh  standard  of  that  magazine. 
Its  leading  article  is  on  "  Women  Phy- 
sicians," by  Dr.  Annie  L.  Alexander,  of 
Charlotte,  the  only  lady  physician  in  this 
State,  so  the  Message  says. 

— The  Roanoke  Collegian  takes  the  palm 
this  month  for  punctuality.  The  Feb- 
ruary number  reached  us  January  29th. 
The  leading  article  is  on  "John  Randolph  ! 
of  Roanoke,"  and  an  excellent  piece  it  is. 
The  style  is  terse,  graphic  and  spirited,  i 


The  writer  seems  to  have  the  true  historic 
cast  of  mind  in  that  he  presents  so  much 
in  such  small  compass.  We  note  with 
pleasure  that  it  has  lately  added  an  ex- 
change department. 

— The  last  number  of  the  College  Ram- 
bler contains  an  able  article  on  the  relation 
of  preparatory  schools  and  colleges.  We 
in  North  Carolina  labor  under  the  same 
difficulties.  We  believe,  though,  colleges 
should  adhere  strictly  to  their  standard  of 
admission  and  should  not  receive  students 
who  are  not  prepared  for  college.  To  do 
so  is  to  bring  the  college  into  competition 
with  the  high  schools  and  no  college  has 
a  right  to  do  this. 

—  The  Adelphian  is  well  printed  and 
illustrated.  We  do  not  see  how  it  can 
afford  suchjllustrations.  Its  table  of  con- 
tents is  very  interesting.  "  The  Red  Man's 
Christmas"  is  well  conceived.  "Mary 
Dare"  has  some  originality.  Its  plot  is 
too  fantastic,  however.  "The  Antitheses 
of  Life"  is  well  written.  One  is  struck 
with  the  quantity  of  stories  it  contains. 
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Original  stories  are  good  in  their  place, 
but  there  may  be  a  surfeit  of  any  good 
thing. 

— Ob,  cigarette,  the  omulet 
That  charms  afar  unrest  and  sorrow  ; 

The  magic  wand  that  far  beyond 
To-day  can  conjure  up  to-morrow  ; 

Like  love's  desire  thy  crown  of  fire, 
So  softly  with  the  twilight  blending  ; 

And,  oh,  meseems  a  poet's  dreams 
Are  in  thy  wreaths  of  smoke  ascending. 

—  Va.  Uni.  Mag. 

— The  December  number  of  the  Vir- 
ginia University  Magazine  is  the  first  num- 
ber that  has  reached  us  this  year.  Its 
outside  appearance  is  very  attractive  and 
its  contents  more  so.  It  contains  77  pages 
of  reading  matter  exclusive  of  advertise- 
ments. Its  pages  are  about  two-thirds  as 
large  as  the  Student's.  Its  leading  ar- 
ticle is  a  criticism  of  "Robert  Elsmere" 
from  an  artistic  stand-point.  The  writer 
points  out  many  errors,  shows  that  many 
scenes  are  very  much  straiued,  and  alto- 
gether proves  that  this  side  of  it  is  very 
weak;  nevertheless  in  our  opinion  it  is  a 
very  charming  novel  and  well  worth  a 
perusal.  It  contains  some  very  choice 
bits  of  poetry,  an  article  on  "  Wordsworth  " 
and  a  very  iugenious  piece  on  "Atomic 
Life  at  the  University,"  among  other  good 
things.  We  eagerly  await  the  next  number. 

— "Have  You  Read  Robert  ?" 

"Have  you  read  Robert  ?"    Stop  \ 

In  mercy  spare  me,  just  this  time, 

Ask  if  I've  committed  any  crime 

Since  last  we  met — if  all  are  well 

At  home — speak  of  the  rainy  spell, 

Election  frauds,  Lord  Sackville's  woe — 

"Progressive  schemes,"  perhaps,  but,  0  ! 

Pray  hesitate  ere  you  begin 

The  same  old  query  that  my  kith  and  kin 

Have  uttered  fifty  times  this  year, 

"  Have  you  read  Robert  Elsmere  V" 

"  Have  I  read  Robert  ?"  Yes,, 

Thank  heaven  !  the  deed  is  done  ! 

At  last  I've  read  it,  though  it  weighed  a  ton. 

Now  when  a  friend  I  chance  to  meet, 

In  church,  theatre,  or  upon  the  street, 

I  shall  not  rush  into  a  store 

Or  turn  aside  as  oft  before 

Lest  I  should  hear  that  everlasting  same — 

"Have  you  read  Robert— what's  his  name?" 

But  bow  and  say  with  eager  zest, 

"  I've  read  your  Robert  and  he  needs  a  rest !" 

— Boston  Transcript. 


— Did  Shakespeare  Play  Ball? 

The  game  of  base-ball  is  generally  sup- 
posed to  be  a  modern  pastime,  but  a  look 
through  Shakespeare  will  convince  one 
that  the  game  is  of  remote  origin. 

Your  base  (foot)  ball  players. — King 
Lear. 

Why  these  balls  bound. — Merry  Wives. 

Let  us  have  a  catch. — Twelfth  Night. 

I  will  run  no  base. — Merry  Wives. 

And  so  I  shall  catch  the  fly. — Henry  V. 

Let  me  be  umpire  in  this — Henry  VI. 

A  hit,  a  palpable  hit. — Hamlet. 

Hector  shall  have  a  great  catch. — 
Troilus  and  Cressida. 

More  like  to  run  the  county  base. — 
Cymbeline. 

As  swift  in  motion  as  a  ball. — Romeo 
and  Juliet. 

He'll  leave  striking  in  the  field. — All's 
Well. 

After  the  score. — Othello. 

Ajax  goes  up  and  down  the  field. — 
Troilus  and  Cressida. 

Have  you  scored  me? — Winter's  Tale. 

And  the  third  nine. — Coriolanus. 

He  proves  the  best  man  in  the  field. — 
Henry  IV. 

The  word  is  pitch  and  pay. — King  John. 

However  men  do  catch. — Tempest. 

What  foul  play  had  we. — Titus  An- 
dronicus. 

Unprovided  of  a  pair  of  bases. — Henry 
IV. 

No  other  book  but  score. — Henry  IV. 

I  will  fear  to  catch. — Timon  of  Athens. 

Where  go  you  with  bats? — Coriolanus. 

Let  us  see  you  in  the  field.- -Troilus 
and  Cressida. 

Thrice  again  to  make  up  nine. — Mac- 
beth. 

J  u  d  g  m  en  t . — Ha  m  1  et . — Ex. 
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Editor,  C.  G.  Wells. 


—'53.  Hod.  Rufus  Yancey  McAden,  I 
of  Charlotte,  N.  C,  is  no  more.    He  died 
at  his  home  in  that  city,  January  25th,  in 
his  56th  year.   We  are  indebted  to  Dowd's  ! 
"  Sketches  of  Prominent  Living  North 
Carolinians"  for  some  of  the  following 
facts:  He  was  born  in  Caswell  county,  N.  ; 
C,  in  1833,.  was  left  an  orphan  at  an  early  \ 
age  and  was  reared  and  educated  by  his  i 
grandmother,  Mrs.  Bartlett  Yaucey.    He  I 
graduated  at  Wake  Forest  College  in  his  j 
twenty-first  year,  read  law  at  Hillsboro,  j 
settled  in  Caswell  couuty  and  in  1858 
married  Miss  Mary  Terry,  a  Virginia  j 
lady.    The  next  year  he  moved  to  Graham, 
Alamance  county,  N.  C,  where  he  lived 
for  about  eight  years,  taking  an  active  part 
in  politics.    He  represented  his  county  in 
the  Legislature  for  several  years  and  was 
elected  Speaker  of  the  House  in  1866  and 
won  the  approbation  of  the  entire  House  j 
by  the  faithful  and  impartial  manner  in  i 
which  he  discharged  the  duties  of  that 
position.    Of  him  Governor  Swain   re-  j 
marked  :  "I  have  not  seen  such  a  Speaker  | 
since  the  days  of  Edward  Stanley."  In 
1867  he  was  elected  President  of  the  First 
National  Bank  of  Charlotte.    He  retired 
from  the  practice  of  law  and  entered  upon 
the  discharge  of  his  duties  there  and  re- 
mained there  until  his  death.    Mr.  Mc- 
Aden was  a  man  of  splendid  executive 
talent  aud  large  business  capacity.  He 
was  exact  in  his  dealings  with  men  and 


succeeded  in  whatever  he  engaged.  Be- 
sides being  President  of  the  First  National 
Bank  he  was  President  of  two  railroad 
companies  and  two  manufacturing  com- 
panies— Falls  of  Neuse  Manufacturing 
Co.  and  the  McAden  Cotton  Mills.  He 
left  an  estate  valued  at  $850,000  and  had 
$110,000  insurance  on  his  life. 

— '54.  As  North  Carolina  is  leading 
all  the  States  in  gifts  of  men  for  the  for- 
eign field  would  it  not  be  appropriate  to 
take  the  next  President  of  the  Southern 
Baptist  Convention  from  its  domain? 
And  is  there  a  man  within  the  limits  of 
the  Confederacy  who  would  more  adorn 
the  position  than  T.  H.  Pritchard,  D.  D.? — 
Religious  Herald. 

—'59.  Rev.  J.  M.  White  has  a  most 
excellent  aud  prosperous  school  at  Apex, 
N.  C. 

—'73.  Rev.  R.  T.  Vann,  of  Wake  For- 
est, was  in  Wilmington  recently  and 
preached  for  Dr.  Pritchard  while  there. 
The  Star  says:  "Mr.  Vann  preached  at 
the  First  Baptist  Church  in  the  morning 
aud  at  night.  One  of  his  hearers  says: 
'No  one  can  listen  to  his  preaching  with- 
out feeling  the  man,  aud  seeing  back  of  it 
the  Holy  Spirit  at  work.  His  manner  of 
presenting  his  ideas  and  his  illustrations 
are  entirely  original,  and  not  a  little  re- 
freshing. It  is  a  privilege  to  listen  to  the 
gospel  from  one  who  in  his  life  so  exem- 
plifies its  power  over  human  dispositions.'" 
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—'76.  J.  T.  Bland,  Esq.,  of  Burgaw, 
N.  C,  represents  Pender  county  in  the 
General  Assembly. 

— '79.  The  second  annual  report  of  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  the  State  of 
North  Carolina,  for  1888,  has  appeared. 
W.  N.  Jones,  Esq.,  the  Commissioner, 
deserves  credit  for  the  laborious  and  pains- 
taking care  with  which  the  work  has  been 
done.  The  book  embraces  432  pages  and 
contains  much  valuable  information  for 
those  who  are  interested  in  the  condition 
of  labor  in  the  State. 

—'81.  Rev.  L.  N.  Chappell  and  wife 
left  their  home  at  Forestville,  N.  C,  on 
the  14th  ult.  for  China. 

— '82.  A  very  interesting  letter  from 
Rev.  D.  W.  Herring,  of  China,  was  read 
before  the  Wake  Forest  S.  S.  Missionary 
Society  at  its  last  meeting. 

—'82.  Prof.  E.  G.  Beckwith  left  the 
College  for  a  few  days  last  week  and  went 
to  Clayton  to  witness  the  marriage  of  his 
sister,  Miss  Rena,  to  Mr.  Ashley  Home, 
one  of  the  most  prominent,  wealthy  and 
influential  citizens  of  that  place. 

— '83.  Rev.  G.  P.  Bostick  suggests  that 
the  pastors  institute  a  sort  of  "Postal  in- 
ter-communication in  regard  to  roving 
church  members."  A  good  way  to  find 
the  lost  sheep. — Biblical  Recorder.  What 
are  church  members  to  do  about  their  rov- 
ing pastors,  pray,  brother?  We  suggest 
that  the  churches  issue  a  Pastor' 's  Directory 
every  three  months  for  distribution  among 
the  members  of  the  church. 

—'87.  Mr.  T.  E.  Cheek,  of  Durham, 
visited  the  Hill  a  few  days  ago. 

— '87.  James  McCabe  Brinson,  Esq., 
of  New  Bern,  N.  C,  was  before  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  North  Carolina  last  week 


as  a  candidate  for  license  to  practice  law. 
He  passed  a  very  flattering  examination 
and  is  now  offering  his  professional  ser- 
vices to  the  citizens  of  Craven  county. 

|  We  wish  him  the  most  abundant  success 

|  in  his  vocation. 

— '88.  Rev.  T.  C.  Buchanan  reports  his 
school  at  Cullowhee,  N.  C,  to  be  in  a 
flourishing  condition.     He  has  enrolled 
ninety-three  students  and  employs  two 
I  assistants. 

— Hon.  C.  M.  Cooke,  of  Louisburg,  is 
j  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  influential 
members  of  the  Legislature.    He  was  in 
1881  Speaker  of  the  House. 

— Mr.  J.  W.  Oliver  is  Treasurer  and 
assistant  manager  of  Baptist  Orphanage 
at  Thomasville,  N.  C,  and  also  editor  of 
Charity   and    Children,  the  Orphanage 
!  paper,  which  has  a  circulation  of  2,500 
|  copies. 

— Mr.  E.  C.  Robertson  is  principal  of 
the  Lavaca  High  School  at  Lavaca,  Ark. 
He  is  also  editing  the  School-Room  Sun- 
beams, a  journal  devoted  to  education  and 
the  general  diffusion  of  knowledge  and 
j  which  displays  this  motto  :   "  The  School- 
room is  the  Nursery  of  the  Nation."  He 
|  is  a  man  of  native  pluck  and  no  doubt 
!  his  industry  and  culture  will  win  for  him 
a  place  of  influence  among  the  people  of 
Arkansas. 

—Rev.  W.  J.  Sholar,  class  of '89,  Madi- 
son University,  Hamilton,  N.  Y.,  lets  his 

j  North  Carolina  friends  hear  from  him 
through  the  Recorder  occasionally.  He  is 
one  of  a  "Gospel  Baud"  of  three  young 

!  men  who  go  out  together  and  work  for 
the  Master  in  the  towns  and  villages  of 
New  York  State.    They  spent  a  portion 

\  of  last  summer  and  the  recent  Christmas 
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holidays  at  this  work  and  accomplished 
much  good.  They  are  thus  preparing 
themselves  for  the  work  that  is  before 
them.  Mr.  Sholar  is  a  young  man  of  ex- 
cellent ability  and  possesses  fine  oratorical 
powers. 

—'79.  Rev.  W.  J.  R.  Ford,  of  Blen- 
heim, S.  C,  recently  paid  a  visit  to  his 
alma  mater. 

— '81.  After  graduating  at  Trinity  in 
?79,  Mr.  D.  B.  Reinhart  spent  two  years 
here  and  then  attended  a  medical  college. 
Soon  after  obtaining  his  medical  diploma 
he  was  appointed  assistant  superintendent 
of  the  Milwaukee  Insane  Asylum.  At 


present  he  is  practising  medicine  at  Mer- 
rill, Wis.,  so  we  learn  from  the  Trinity 
Archive. 

— Mr.  E.  B.  Lewis,  a  student  of  last 
year,  is  now  teaching  at  Marysville,  Mon- 
tana, and  is  doing  well.  He  has  not  for- 
gotten the  Student,  like  so  many  of  our 
students  after  leaving  us.  A  contribution 
from  him  will  appear  in  the  next  number. 

—'74.  Rev.  A.  C.  Dixon,  D.  D.,  of 
Baltimore,  has  recently  been  called  to  the 
pastorate  of  Fifth  Avenue  Baptist  Church, 
New  York.  This  is  in  some  respects  the 
best  Baptist  pastorate  in  America. 


IN  AND  ABOUT  THE  COLLEGE. 


Editor,  H.  A.  Foushee. 


Anniversary  ! 

The  session  is  fast  passing  away. 

Miss  Belle  Wingate  left  January 
20th  for  Clayton,  where  she  will  teach  this 
spring. 

It  is  said  that  one  of  our  young  profes- 
sors has  of  late  found  the  Hill  very  lonely 
and  dreary. 

Rev.  T.  G.  Wood,  of  Murfreesboro, 
was  on  the  Hill  February  7th,  the  guest 
of  Dr.  John  Mitchell. 

Prof.  Poteat  delivered  a  most  enter- 
taining lecture  in  the  College  Chapel  Sun- 
day evening,  January  27. 

Dr.  Taylor  has  been  contributing  a 
series  of  very  able  and  interesting  articles 
to  the  Recorder  on  "  Physical  Education." 


The  Yale  News  pays  each  senior  editor 
from  $250  to  $275  a  year. 

How  we  long  to  be  there. — The  Delphic. 
Ditto,  brother. 

Mr.  L.  A.  Coulter,  General  Secretary 
for  North  and  South  Carolina,  visited  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  here  February  8th,  and  made 
an  interesting  talk  to  them. 

The  Faculty  has  set  aside  Monday 
night  of  Commencement  as  the  time  for 
the  senior  class  to  hold  its  exercises.  This 
is  something  entirely  new  at  this  place  and 
will  no  doubt  add  much  to  the  occasion. 

Mr.  T.  E.  Cheek,  of  Durham,  spent 
several  days  on  the  Hill  the  first  of  this 
month.  While  here  we  learn  that  he  de- 
livered a  lecture  before  Mr.  G.  C.  Thomp- 
son's school  on — ask  him  what. 
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We  wonder  what  professor  that  was 
who  called  on  a  lady  friend  and  then 
walked  around  the  campus  and  came  in 
at  the  opposite  gate  in  order  to  keep  cer- 
tain students  from  finding  out  where  he 
had  been. 

The  Business  Managers  wish  to  secure 
Nos.  2  and  7  of  Vol.  II  of  the  Student. 
They  will  pay  25  cents  for  each  number. 
Any  one  having  either  one  of  these  copies 
will  confer  a  great  favor  on  them  by  for- 
ward! ng  at  once. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Wake  Forest 
Missionary  Society  Mr.  G.  W.  Ward  made 
an  interesting  talk,  and  Mr.  E.  L.  Middle- 
ton  and  Miss  Lucy  Raues  presented  essays. 
The  election  of  officers  resulted  as  follows  : 
President,  W.  C.  Dowd ;  Vice-President, 
M.  L.  Rich  man  ;  Secretary,  W.  R.  Cullom  ; 
Corresponding  Secretary,  J.  R.  Hunter; 
Treasurer,  Mrs.  S.  V.  Purefoy. 

A  handsome  crayon- portrait  of  Mr.  J. 
A.  Bostwick,  of  New  York,  has  been  lately 
hung  in  the  library,  also  portraits  of  Hon. 
George  G.  Thompson,  the  oldest  living 
trustee  of  the  College,  and  the  late  Charles 
Skinner,  Esq.  These  add  much  to  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  library  and  we  hope  other 
pictures  of  friends  of  the  College  will  be 
added. 

Editors  Student  : 

Dear  Sirs: — In  the  January  number  of  the  Student 
is  a  well-written  and  appreciative  aiticle  on  "Edgar 
A.  Poe."  The  statement  that  "  His  place  is  at  the 
head  of  our  men  of  letters"  might  be  questioned,  but 
without  discussing  that  question  I  want  to  call  atten- 
tion to  a  trifling  error  in  another  statement.  The 
writer  says,  "  In  those  days  the  Hub  was  the  Hub  and 
Poe,  who  was  neither  a  native  of  the  Hub  nor  a 
dweller  in  the  Hub,"  etc. 

This  is  not  quite  accurate.  Mr.  Poe  was  born  at  Bos- 
ton, in  1809,  and  was  therefore  "a  native  of  the  Hub," 
though  not  a  "  dweller  in  the  Hub." 

Reader. 


No  doubt  many  will  wonder  how  that 
beautiful  little  poem,  "  Ellana,"  published 
elsewhere,  came  into  our  possession.  We 
are  indebted  to  Mr.  J.  E.  White  for  it. 
He  found  it  together  with  other  poems  by 
the  same  author,  all  written  in  an  account 
book  which  was  then  used  to  paste  pre- 
scriptions iu  by  the  druggist  at  Holly 
Springs,  this  county,  several  years  ago. 
Recognizing  the  value  of  the  poems  he 
purchased  the  book  and  since  that  time  it 
has  been  in  his  possession.  Mr.  Breen  was 
possessed  of  considerable  poetical  talent, 
but  unfortunately  took  Moore  as  his  master. 

Prof.  Purinton  recently  lectured  be- 
fore the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  of  Wilmington. 
Speaking  of  his  address  the  Star  says: 

Prof.  A.  L.  Purinton,  of  Wake  Forest  College,  de- 
livered an  interesting  and  enjoyable  address  on 
"  Fools."  He  spoke  of  three  classes  of  fools.  First, 
the  scientific  fool,  who  denied  the  God  of  the  Bible  ; 
secondly,  the  theological  fool,  who  by  his  bigotry 
denies  the  God  of  Nature  ;  thirdly,  the  practical  fool, 
who  says  in  his  heart  there  is  no  God.  These  men 
profess  to  believe  in  God,  but  live  as  if  there  were  no 
God  to  judge  the  world,  to  whom  every  man  must 
give  an  account  for  every  deed  done  in  the  body. 
This  latter  class,  the  speaker  said,  embraced  those 
with  whom  the  young  men  would  most  frequently 
meet  in  their  work.  These  practical  fools  live  for 
earth  and  time,  have  no  desire  for,  or  concern  about, 
things  to  come.  They  think  there  is  no  need  of  Christ, 
no  need  of  religion  iu  the  heart,  no  need  of  professing 
the  Saviour  before  men.  They  are  fools  because  they 
grasp  the  worthless  present  and  lay  no  claim  to  the 
eternal  future ;  they  are  practically  without  God  in 
I  the  world. 

The  address  was  strong,  well  delivered  and  well  re- 
ceived. 

Our  friend,  Cary  J.  Hunter,  of  Raleigh, 
N.  C,  has  recently  visited  the  College  a 
number  of  times  and  never  comes  without 
|  gaining  new  business  for  the  Union  Ceu- 
I  tral  Life  Insurance  Company,  for  which 
|  he  is  manager  of  North  Carolina.  This 
|  is  one  of  the  old,  unquestionable  compa- 
'  nies,  having  millions  of  dollars  assets,  the 
I  highest  interest  and  lowest  death  rates  of 
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any  company.  With  these  advantages  they 
are  making  really  wonderful  results  for 
their  policy  holders.  Their  Life  Rate  En- 
dowment Plan  gives  one  insurance  at  the 
Ordinary  Life  Rates,  which  in  other  plans 
never  mature  until  death,  and  still  the 
Union  Central  have  and  are  actually  ma- 
turing and  paying  to  the  insured  while 
living  the  full  face  of  these  policies. 

Those  not  insured  can  do  no  better  than 
to  insure  their  lives  with  one  of  our  boys 
in  the  Union  Central. 

One  beautiful  Sunday  afternoon,  not  so 
very  long  ago,  a  dignified  senior  and  stal- 
wart "  Prep."  were  seen  starting  off  to  see 
their  best  girl.  As  she  lived  some  distance 
they  started  early.  Arrived  at  the  place 
they  were  met  at  the  door  and  cordially 
welcomed.  All  went  well  for  some  time. 
Suddenly  there  was  the  sound  of  a  fast 
approaching  vehicle.  It  stopped  at  the 
gate.  A  young  man  hastily  entered  bring- 
ing with  him  a  parson,  who  proceeded  in 
short  order  to  tie  the  knot  between  said 
young  man  and  said  young  gents'  best  girl, 
and  in  less  than  fifteen  minutes  the  happy 
couple  were  on  their  way  to  the  groom's 
house,  leaving  our  friends  "  alone  in  their 
glory."  At  last  accounts  the  senior  was 
comforting  himself  with  those  lines  so  dear 
to  every  rejected  lover's  heart: 

"  0  my  darling,  shallow-hearted  ! 
O  m}'  dear  one,  mine  no  more  ! 
O  the  dreary,  dreary  moorland  ! 
O  the  barren,  barren  shore  !  " 

While  the  "  Prep."  was  wondering, 

"  If  I  was  so  soon  to  be  doue  for, 
What  did  I  begin  for  ? " 


LECTURE. 

[Reported  by  J.  E.  White.] 

It  having  been  previously  announced, 
an  appreciative  audience  assembled  in  the 


College  Chapel  Tuesday,  22d  January,  to 
listen  to  the  first  of  a  series  of  lectures  to 
be  delivered  under  the  auspices  of  the 

'  Young  Men's  Christian  Association. 

After  prayer  by  Dr.  John  Mitchell  Mr. 
W.  C.  Dowd,  after  referring  to  the  work 
and  growth  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  of  this 
College,  introduced  very  gracefully  Rev. 

!  J.  S.  Dill,  of  Goldsboro.  Subject:  "Ve- 
neering of  Mind  and  Morals." 

This  gentleman,  whose  reputation  as  a 
speaker  had  preceded  him,  then  for  fifty 

J  minutes  had  the  undivided  attention  of 
the  audience.  We  hesitate  before  attempt- 
ing a  synopsis  of  this  lecture,  for  any  syn- 
opsis, however  perfect,  would  be  the  gross- 
est injustice  to  the  lecturer.  The  lecture, 
then,  if  printed,  would  do  him  but  scant 
justice,  for,  after  all,  it  was  the  inimitable 

!  delivery  which  so  charmed  the  audience. 

j  At  any  rate,  wit,  sense,  pathos  and  earnest- 
ness, the  orator's  touchstones,  combined  to 
make  it  one  of  the  most  effective  lectures 
which  have  been  delivered  before  this  Col- 
lege. 

After  convulsing  his  hearers  with  an 
auecdote,  the  reproduction  of  which  is 
impossible,  he  began  by  speaking  of  the 

|  nature  of  veneering.  "A  thin  layer,  a 
light  coatiug,  will  not  stand  use  and  wear, 
and  the  slightest  blow  will  mar  its  beauty." 

!  "We  are  very  often  deceived  in  buying 
furniture,"  and  from  this  the  bachelor 
professors  should  draw  a  lesson  and  be- 

|  ware  lest  they  be  imposed  upon  by 
veneered  furniture.  He  then  spoke  of  the 
beauty  of  women — how  often  it  is  ve- 
neered, not  even  being  skin-deep — and 
also  how  education  is  subjected  to  the  same 
process,  and  of  the  growing  tendency  to 
make  it  superficial;  how  we  strive  for  a 
royal  road  to  knowledge,  seek  an  easy  edu- 
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cation.  There  is  no  such  thing.  Work, 
industry  and  patience  are  the  only  paths 
by  which  we  may  ascend  the  mount  of 
knowledge.  Young  people  hurry  through 
school.  Young  men  want  to  take  a  select 
course,  and  leave  off  the  hard  studies. 
Generally  his  ticket  is  the  calico  ticket. 
He  studies  his  best  girl  a  great  deal  more 
than  his  best  books.  His  only  idea  of  a 
promissory  note  is  the  note  his  girl  writes 
him  promising  to  go  to  church  with  him. 
Not  only  does  he  rush  through  college, 
but  he  rushes  all  the  girls  on  the  Hill 
nearly  to  death.  Young  ladies  at  our 
seminaries  are  very  much  the  same  way. 
Spends  her  time  writing  to  somebody  else's 
brother,  learns  to  play  variations  of  Home 
Sweet  Home,  and  sings  to  her  fellow  across 
the  hedge,  "Thou  art  so  near  and  yet  so 
far."  This  young  man  and  this  young 
woman  go  out  in  the  world.  A  few  rough 
jostles  and  the  veneering  falls  off,  and  they 
are  exposed  in  all  their  native  ignorance. 
Beware  of  the  colleges  which  turn  out 
educated  men  on  short  notice,  for  they, 
unlike  the  mill  of  the  gods,  grind  fast, 
but  like  them,  they  grind  exceedingly 
small.  Lawyers  study  law  a  few  months 
and  then  come  forth  full  fledged  to  have 
all  the  veneering  knocked  off  by  men  who 
have  made  it  a  life's  study.  Homage  to 
the  young  man  who  perseveres,  who  toils; 
contempt  for  the  one  who  is  merely  ve- 
neered. 

The  lecturer  here  paid  his  respects  to 
young  preachers  who  are  veneered,  and 
almost  split  the  sides  of  the  audience  by 
his  mimicry  of  a  young  preacher  attempt- 
ing to  electrify  his  congregation.  Church 
choirs  are  also  sufferers  from  veneering. 
The  study  of  medicine  also  suffers  the 


same  way.  There  is  no  genuine  education 
without  work.  No  machinery  has  yet 
been  devised  to  polish  the  intellect.  There 
is  quackery  in  education  as  well  as  iu 
everything  else.  The  great  mistake  is 
made  when  young  men  graduate  and  think 
that  their  diplomas  give  them  a  right  to 
bid  a  long  farewell  to  books.  Men  who 
want  to  know  are  the  hardest  workers. 
The}'  want  to  know  and  they  climb  rugged 
mountains.  They  want  to  know,  and  be- 
hold them  through  the  watches  of  the 
night  study  each  flaming  star  and  the 
mighty  systems.  They  want  to  know — 
and  earnest  souls  toil  on  through  the  long 
years. 

The  lecturer  then  spoke  of  the  veneer- 
ing of  character.  The  world  suffers  from 
veneered  characters.  Reputation  is  the 
picture  of  your  life  which  you  paint  for 
others.  Character  is  the  picture  placed  in 
the  inmost  recesses  of  your  heart.  A 
smiling  face  often  hides  the  wickedest 
heart;  a  rough  and  uncouth  face  a  glo- 
rious character.  Veneering  is  used  to 
hide  an  evil  character.  The  educated 
rascal  is  the  worst  of  all.  The  devil  is 
educated.  After  all,  character  is  higher 
and  better  than  intellect.  A  true  moral 
character  with  an  education  produces  the 
highest  type  of  humanity. 

The  speaker  emphasized  the  necessity 
of  moral  training  in  our  schools,  and 
closed  with  the  advice,  "Let  there  be  for 
you  no  veneering  of  mind  and  morals." 

The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  has  determined  to 
continue  this  series  of  lectures.  Dr. 
Thomas  Hume,  so  well  known,  will  de- 
liver the  next  on  the  24th  of  February. 
Rev.  H.  W.  Battle,  of  New  Bern,  will 
also  lecture  March  20th. 
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O.UR  CIVILIZATION— ITS  DESTINY.* 


In  this  age  of  the  freedom  of  speech 
and  the  press — when  almost  every  hour 
brings  in  a  new  flood-tide  of  books  and 
newspapers — when  every  one  who  has  any- 
thing to  say  upon  any  conceivable  subject, 
or  inconceivable,  as  for  that  matter,  is  called 
upon  to  say  it,  everything  of  any  possible 
interest  has  been  discussed  and  re-discussed 
until  it  seems  as  if  there  is  nothing  unsaid 
and  little  chance  of  beguiling  a  new  tune 
out  of  the  one-stringed  instrument  upon 
which  we  have  been  thrumming  so  long. 
To  me,  hopelessly  revolving  these  things, 
the  undelayable  year  has  rolled  round, 
another  Anniversary  is  upon  us,  and  I  find 
myself  called  upon  to  say  something  on 
this  occasion  and  in  this  place  where  so 
many  wiser  persons  have  spoken  before 
me.    And  knowing  that  I  am  expected  to 

^Anniversary  Oration  delivered  inWingate  Hall 
on  the  occasion  of  the  54th  Anniversary  of  the  Phi- 
lomathesian  and  Euzelian  Literary  Societies,  February 
15,  1889,  by  the  Philomathesian  orator,  Mr.  F.  L. 
Merritt,  of  Morrisville,  N.  C. 


|  choose  some  subject  great  and  grand,  and 
of  which  I  know  very  little — some  topic  of 
I  comparatively  abstract  interest — it  seemed 
I  to  me  wisest  to  select  one  that  involves  in 
its  discussion  something  of  domestic  and 
immediate  concern.  The  subject  that  most 
readily  suggested  itself  was,  Our  Civiliza- 
tion— Its  Destiny. 

In  dealing  with  this  subject  we  cannot 
more  than  in  imagination  trace  the  stream 
of  history  to  its  source  in  the  dark  forest, 
follow  it  downward  through  the  steppes 
of  the  shepherds  and  the  valleys  of  the 
great  priest  peoples,  to  sweep  swiftly  along 
past  pyramids  and  pagodas  and  the  brick 
piles  of  Babylon,  past  the  temples  of  Ionia 
and  the  amphitheatres  of  Rome,  past  castles 
and  cathedrals  lying  opposite  to  mosques 
with  graceful  minaret  and  swelling  dome; 
and  still  on  and  on  till  towns  rise  on  both 
sides  of  the  stream,  towns  sternly  walled 
with  sentinels  before  the  gates,  till  the 
stream  widens  and  is  covered  with  ships 
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large  as  palaces,  like  argosies  of  magic  sail ; 
till  the  banks  are  lined  with  gardens  and 
villas,  and  huge  cities,  no  longer  walled, 
hum  with  industry  and  becloud  the  air, 
deserts  and  barren  hills  are  no  longer  to  be 
seen,  and  the  banks  recede  and  open  out 
like  arms,  the  earth  shores  dissolve  and  we 
faintly  discern  the  glassy  glimmering  of 
the  boundless  sea.  We  shall  descend  to 
the  mouth  of  the  river,  we  shall  explore 
the  unknown  waters  which  lie  beyond  the 
Present,  we  shall  survey  the  course  which 
man  has  yet  to  run.  But  before  we  attempt 
to  navigate  the  Future,  let  us  return  for  a 
moment  to  the  Past ;  let  us  endeavor  to  as- 
certain the  laws  which  direct  the  move- 
ments of  this  stream,  and  inquire  why 
these  ruins  are  scattered  on  its  banks.  For 
the  coming  age  is  shadowed  on  the  Past  as 
on  a  mirror.  Man  in  man  lies  bound  aud 
we  must  seek  the  living  among  the  dead. 

As  we  look  into  the  Past  we  see  the 
Xiobe  of  nations  sitting  upon  the  mould- 
ering ruins  of  some  fallen  city  by  the 
stream  of  Time,  weeping  over  her  lost 
children.  The  earth  is  the  tomb  of  dead 
empires  no  less  than  of  dead  men.  Over 
aud  over  again  power  has  waned,  art  de- 
clined, learning  sunk,  population  become 
sparse,  until  the  people  who  had  built  great 
temples  and  mighty  cities,  turued  rivers 
and  pierced  mountains,  cultivated  the  earth 
like  a  garden  and  introduced  into  the 
minute  affairs  of  life  the  utmost  refinement, 
remain  but  in  a  remnant  of  squalid  bar- 
barians who  have  lost  even  the  memory  of 
what  their  ancestors  have  done,  and  regard 
the  surviving  fragments  of  their  former 
grandeur  as  the  work  of  genii  or  of  some 
mighty  race  before  the  flood.  So  true  is 
this  that  when  we  think  of  the  Past  it 
seems  as  the  inexorable  laud  from  which 


we  can  never  hope  to  escape.  And  as  we 
reflect  upon  its  history  and  pass  in  review 
the  different  civilizations  that  have  been 
its  pride  for  awhile,  coming,  like  an  April 
sunbeam,  with  an  excess  of  brightness,  but 
to  again  depart  leaving  the  world  in  deeper 
darkness  than  before,  it  sets  one  musing 
upon  two  elements  of  historic  life — the 
faint  beginnings  of  civilizations  and  insti- 
tutions and  their  obscure,  lingering  decay; 
and  as  he  sees  in  this  rise  and  fall  of  prog- 
ress, this  retrogression  that  always  follows 
progression,  the  rythmic  movement  of  an 
ascending  line,  all  blent  in  one  expression 
of  a  binding  history,  tragic  yet  glorious, 
we  can  but  ask  ourselves  what  is,  not  the 
apparent,  but  ultimate  cause  of  this.  What 
is  it  that  has  brought  civilizations  once  so 
high  and  renowned  to  such  a  low  state  of 
barbarism  and  squalid  savagery?  What 
is  the  fundamental  laiv  underlying  all  hu- 
man progress  and  advancement? 

For  this  is  an  age  in  which  the  attention 
of  all  the  students  of  the  sciences  is  eagerly 
directed  to  the  operations  and  universality 
of  law.  Ascending  from  the  lowest  type 
along  with  increasing  complexity, capacity, 
beauty,  with  a  constant  approach  to  per- 
fection in  form  and  function;  wherever 
they  can  trace  it,  whether  in  the  fall  of  an 
apple  or  in  the  revolution  of  a  binary  sun, 
the  men  of  science  find  no  abatement  what- 
ever in  the  respect  for  order,  in  the  per- 
manence and  prevalence  of  law.  The 
liberty  of  nature  throughout  its  vast  and 
intricate  course  never  dissolves  the  bond. 
The  celestial  life  has  the  play  of  music,  and 
in  music  there  is  rythm.  The  rainbow  bends 
round  about  the  heavens.  The  mysterious 
fountains  of  life  flow  out  in  celestial 
music  and  diapason — a  melody  aud  unison. 
Angels  and  archangels,  and  all  the  company 
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and  hosts  of  heavenly  life  move  freely  but 
they  ruoveiu  the  measures  of  an  everlasting 
harmony.  Hence,  as  in  higher  things,  so 
in  the  training  for  higher  things  does  this 
reign  of  law  continue.  Then  if  we  can 
trace  out  the  laws  which  govern  human 
life  in  human  society  we  can  perhaps  ap- 
proximate at  the  destiny  toward  which  we 
are  tending. 

What,  then,  is  the  law  of  human  prog- 
ress? 

Whether  man  was  or  was  not  developed 
from  the  lower  animals  it  is  not  necessary 
to  inquire.  However  intimate  may  be  the 
connection  of  questions  which  relate  toman 
as  we  know  him  and  which  relate  to  his 
genesis,  however  he  may  have  originated, 
all  we  know  of  him  is  as  man.  just  as  he  is 
now  to  be  found ;  there  is  no  record  or  trace 
of  him  in  auy  lower  condition  than  that  in 
which  savages  are  still  to  be  discovered. 
By  whatever  bridge  he  may  have  crossed 
the  wide  chasm  which  now  separates  the 
man  from  the  brutes  there  remains  of  it 
no  vestiges,  by  whatever  ladders  he  may 
have  ascended  to  his  present  height  he  has 
destroyed  them  all  behind  him.  But 
granted  that  man  is  a  more  highly  devel- 
oped animal,  that  back  of  this  he  is  akin 
to  the  vegetable  and  still  subject  to  the  same 
laws  as  beasts,  birds,  fishes  and  plants,  yet 
between  the  highest  animals  and  the  lowest 
savages  of  whom  we  know  there  is  a  wide, 
an  irreconcilable  difference,  a  difference  not 
merely  of  degree  but  of  kind.  Man  is  the 
only  animal  whose  desires  increase  as  they 
are  fed  and  are  never  satisfied.  The  wants 
of  every  other  living  thing  are  fixed.  Of 
all  that  nature  offers  them,  be  it  ever  so 
abundant,  all  living  things,  save  man,  can 
only  take  and  only  care  for  enough  to  sup- 
ply wants  that  are  definite  and  fixed.  No 


sooner  are  man's  wants  satisfied  than  new 
wants  arise.  Here  man  and  the  beast  part 
company,  even  the  very  desires  that  he  has 
in  common  with  the  beast  become  extended, 
refined,  exalted.  The  brute  never  goes 
further.  The  man  has  but  placed  his  foot 
on  the  first  step  of  an  infinite  progression — 
a  progression  upon  which  the  beast  never 
enters — away  from  and  above  the  beast. 
Then  there  is  manifested  in  man,  however 
low  in  the  scale  of  humanity,  an  indefin- 
able something  which  gives  him  the  power 
of  improvement.  The  longing  for  com- 
fort and  adornment  transforms  the  rude 
shelter  built  of  mud  and  leaves  into  a 
magnificent  mansion  replete  with  modern 
conveniences,  his  surroundings  bloom  and 
blossom  as  the  rose,  his  work  assumes 
shapes  of  delicate  beauty,  marble  colon- 
nades and  hanging  gardens,  and  pyramids 
that  rival  the  hills  arise,  every  kingdom  of 
nature  is  ransacked  to  add  to  his  comfort, 
and  satisfy  his  appetites.  Man's  mind 
knows  no  bounds  to  its  improvement,  he 
has  but  begun  to  explore  and  the  uuiverse 
lies  before  him,  each  step  he  takes  opens 
new  vistas  and  kindles  new  desires.  Man 
must  be  doing  something  or  fancy  he  is 
doing  something,  for  in  him  throbs  the 
creative  impulse.  He  builds,  he  improves, 
invents,  and  puts  together,  and  the  greater 
thing  he  does  the  greater  things  he  wants 
to  do.  Man  civilized  and  man  in  a  savage 
state  differ  only  iu  the  degree  in  which 
this  faculty  has  been  employed. 

Then  it  is  that  passing  into  still  higher 
forms  of  desire,  that  which  slumbered  iu 
the  plant,  dreamed  in  the  beast,  awakes  in 
the  man.  He  longs  to  know,  for  the  eyes 
of  the  mind  are  open.  He  braves  the 
scorching  heat  of  the  desert,  endures  the 
icy  blasts  of  the  polar  sea,  but  not  for 
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food.  He  gazes  upon  the  sun  and  moon 
pregnant  with  still  grander  thought.  He 
watches  all  night  to  trace  the  circling  of 
the  eternal  stars.  As  he  feels  the  pulsing 
of  life  along  his  veins  he  longs  to  know. 
As  he  listens  to  the  low  plaintive  song  of 
Nature,  as  he  sees  the  growing  of  grass  and 
the  spring  of  flowers,  as  he  hears  the  deep 
mystic  throbbing  of  a  billow-dashed  sea, 
he  would  that  he  might  read  the  poem  of 
the  Universe,  with  its  thoughts  too  great 
for  words,  too  deep  for  tears.  He  looks 
for  the  depth  of  Nature's  deep  mysteries  in 
the  lone  and  silent  hours  when  night  makes 
a  weird  sound  of  its  stillness,  like  an  in- 
spired and  desperate  alchemist,  staking  his 
very  life  on  some  dark  hope.  He  adds 
toil  to  toil  to  gratify  a  hunger  no  animal 
has  ever  felt,  to  satiate  a  thirst  no  beast  has 
ever  experienced.  A  hunger,  a  thirst  that 
leads  the  forlorn  hope,  that  trims  the  lamp 
of  the  pale  student;  it  is  this  that  impels 
men  to  strive,  to  strain,  to  toil,  and  to  die. 
It  is  this  that  raised  the  pyramids,  fired 
the  Ephesian  dome,  and  enriches  the  an- 
nals of  every  nation  with  heroes  and  saints 
— the  hunger  for  knowledge,  the  thirst  for 
fame. 

Out  upon  Nature,  in  whose  centre  he 
stands,  in  upon  himself,  so  fearfully  and 
wonderfully  made,  back  through  the  mists 
that  shroud  the  Past,  forward  into  the  dark- 
ness that  overhangs  the  Future,  turns  the 
restless  desire  that  arises  within  him  as  a 
consuming  fire.  Beneath  things  he  seeks 
the  law;  he  would  know  how  the  globe 
was  forged  and  the  stars  were  hung  and 
trace  to  their  source  the  springs  of  life. 
And  then  developing  his  nobler  nature 
there  arises  within  him  the  desire  higher 
still — the  passion  of  passions — the  hope 
of  hopes — that  he  may  somehow  aid  in 
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making  life  better  and  brighter,  in  destroy- 
ing want  and  sin,  sorrow  and  shame.  He 
masters  the  animal  within  him,  renounces 
the  place  of  power,  turns  his  back  upon 
the  feast,  leaves  it  to  others  to  accumulate 
wealth,  to  gratify  pleasant  tastes,  and  bask 
themselves  in  the  warm  sunshine  of  a  brief 
day.  The  Lethe  of  nature  can't  trance  him 
again.  By  thought's  perilous  whirling 
pool  he  unbinds  the  zone  that  girds  the  in- 
carnate mind.  He  reads  of  the  mystery 
of  ages  here  a  line  and  there  a  line,  he 
builds  for  the  Future,  he  works  for  those 
he  never  saw,  never  can  see — for  a  fame  or 
maybe  for  a  scant  justice,  which  cold- 
hearted  Humanity  sternly  withholds.  But 
still  ever  upward  he  climbs,  keeping  his 
eye  fixed  upon  the  mountain  top — on 
sharp,  flinty  precipices,  slippery,  abysmal. 
He  toils  in  the  darkness,  seen  by  no  kind 
eye,  where  it  is  cold  and  there  is  little 
cheer  from  men,  and  his  heart  is  many 
times  like  to  fail  within  him  in  his  loneli- 
ness. He  explores  the  unknown  wilds  for 
a  new  path  that  progressive  Humanity  may 
hereafter  broaden  into  a  highway.  Ever 
climbs,  climbs,  glueing  his  footsteps  in  his 
blood  ;  into  higher,  grander  spheres  desire 
mounts  and  beckons,  and  the  Star  that  rises 
in  the  East  leads  him  on,  higher  far,  into 
the  pure  realms  o'er  sun  and  system.  As 
the  crown  and  all-supporting  key-stone  of 
the  fabric,  Religion  arises.  Lo,  the  veins 
of  the  man  throb  with  the  yearnings  of  the 
god — he  would  aid  in  the  process  of  the 
suns.  Man  is  an  animal,  but  he  is  an  ani- 
mal plus  something  else.  He  is  like  the 
fabled  earth-tree,  whose  roots  are  imbed- 
ded in  the  earth  while  its  branches  bloom 
and  blossom  in  the  heavens.  And  this  is 
progress  and  the  law  of  progress. 

Mind  is  the  instrument  by  which  man 
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advances  and  each  advance  is  secured  and 
made  the  vantage  ground  for  new  progress. 
Though  he  may  not  by  taking  thought 
add  a  cubit  to  his  stature,  he  may,  by  taking 
thought,  extend  his  knowledge  in  an  infinite 
degree.  We  are  taller,  not  because  our 
stature  is  increased,  but  because  we  are 
standing  on  a  pyramid.  Thus  each  suc- 
cessive wave  of  progress  makes  possible  a 
higher  wave  and  each  civilization  passes 
the  torch  to  a  higher  civilization.  The 
narrow  span  of  human  life  allows  the  in- 
dividual to  go  but  a  short  distance,  but 
though  each  generation  may  do  but  little 
yet  generations  succeeding  to  the  gain  of 
their  predecessors  may  gradually  elevate 
the  status  of  mankind.  Mind  is  the  meas- 
ure of  the  man,  and  so  of  the  nation. 
Mental  power  is  the  motor  of  progress; 
and  men  tend  to  advance  in  proportion 
to  the  mental  power  expended  in  progres- 
sion— the  extension  of  knowledge,  the  im- 
provement of  methods,  and  the  betterment 
of  social  condition. 

Now  mental  as  well  as  mechanical  power 
is  a  fixed  quantity — that  is  to  say,  there  is 
a  limit  to  the  work  man  can  do  with  his 
mind  as  there  is  to  the  work  he  can  do  with 
his  body  ;  so  the  mental  power  which  can 
be  expeuded  in  progression  is  ouly  what  is 
left  after  all.  that  is  necessary  for  non-pro- 
gressive purposes  has  been  expended. 
When  men  live  by  themselves  or  in  a 
savage  state  all  their  powers  are  required 
to  maintain  existence ;  and  improvement 
becomes  possible  only  as  men  come  together 
in  association,  and  the  wider  and  closer 
that  association  the  greater  the  possibilities 
for  improvement.  "Association  is  the  first 
essential  of  progress,  civilization  is  co- 
operation; union  and  liberty  are  its  factors." 
Modern  civilization  owes  its  superiority  to 


j  the  growth  of  association  along  with  the 
I  growth  of  equality.  But  whenever  asso- 
I  ciation  develops  inequality  of  condition 
or  power,  this  tendency  to  progression  is 
lessened,  checked  and  finally  reversed. 
Here  is  a  law  of  progress  that  will  ex- 
plain all  diversities,  all  halts  and  retro- 
gressions.   This  is 

"  What  makes  nations  happ}'  and  keeps  them  so, 
What  ruins  kingdoms  and  lays  cities  flat." 

Having  thus  traced  the  tendency  to  hu- 
man advancement  to  its  cause,  now  let  us 
see  how,  by  a  departure  from  this  law, 
our  progress  may  turn  to  decadence  and 
modern  civilization  decline  to  barbarism  as 
have  all  previous  civilizations.  What  is 
the  humming  loom  of  Time  weaving  for 
us?  Is  the  warp  and  woof  it  is  putting 
into  the  fabric  making  one  that  will  wear? 
What  is  our  destiny? 

We  have  simpiy  enough  come  to  believe 
that  progress  is  natural  with  us,  and  we 
look  forward  confidently  to  the  greater 
achievements  of  a  coming  generation,  be- 
j  lieving  that  this  improvement  tends  to  go 
on  increasingly  to  a  higher  and  higher 
civilization,  and  even  to  hint  that  our 
civilization  may  possibly  be  tending  to  de- 
cline seems  like  the  wildness  of  pessimism. 
But  it  is  in  general  more  profitable  to 
i  reckon  up  our  defects  than  to  boast  of  our 
attainments.    For  whoever  knows  his  own 
worth  has  very  little  left  to  learn.    It  is 
sometimes  wise  to  cast  the  horoscope  of 
the  Future,  in  whose  deep  eyes  men  read 
the  welfare  of  the  times  to  come,  and 
|  questioning  that  Future,  try  to  discover 
j  what  it  has  in  store  for  us.    Certain  it  is 
|  that  that  Future  contains  awful,  burning, 
momentous  questions,  which,  like  the  rid- 
j  die  of  the  Sphynx,  not  to  answer  is  death. 
It  is  well  for  the  mariner  to  occasionally 
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take  the  bearings  of  his  ship  to  see  whither 
he  is  drifting.  The  true  beginnings  are 
oftenest  unnoticed  and  unnoticeable;  men 
go  wrong  in  their  reckoning,  groping  hither 
and  thither,  not  knowing  in  what  course 
their  history  runs.  "Our  clock  strikes 
when  there  is  a  change  from  hour  to  hour, 
but  no  hammer  in  the  horologue  of  Time 
peals  through  the  universe  when  there  is  a 
change  from  era  to  era."  Men  understand 
not  what  is  among  their  hands;  as  calm- 
ness is  a  characteristic  of  strength,  so  the 
weightiest  causes  may  be  the  most  silent. 

A  civilization  like  ours  must  either  ad- 
vance or  go  back  ;  it  cannot  stand  still.  It 
is  not  like  the  civilizations  of  the  valley  of 
the  Nile,  which  moulded  men  for  their 
places  and  put  them  into  it  like  brick. 
Whether  in  the  present  drifts  of  popular 
opinion  and  taste  there  are  as  yet  any  in- 
dications of  retrogression  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  inquire.  For  in  social  develop- 
ment as  in  everything  else  motion  tends 
to  persist  in  straight  lines  and  therefore 
where  there  has  been  advance  it  is  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  recognize  decline.  And 
there  are  now  many  things  which  go  to 
show  that  our  civilization  has  reached  a 
critical  period,  whereon  no  fair  life-picture 
can  be  painted.  Everywhere  it  is  evident 
that  the  tendency  to  iuequality  cannot  long 
continue  without  carrying  us  into  that 
downward  path  which  it  is  so  easy  to  enter 
but  so  hard  to  abandon ;  whoever  looks 
around  upon  the  world,  comparing  the 
Past  with  the  Present,  may  find  that  the 
practical  condition  of  man  in  these  days  is 
one  of  the  saddest.  Those  industrial 
strikes  and  depressions,  which  cause  almost 
as  much  waste  as  wars  and  famines,  are  like 
the  twinges  and  shocks  wrhich  precede 
paralysis.    The  increasing  intensity  of  the 


struggle  to  live,  the  increasing  necessity 
for  straining  every  nerve  to  preveut  being 
thrown  down  and  trodden  under  foot  in 
I  the  struggle  for  wealth,  is  only  too  much 
i  like  the  fainting  and  dizziness  before  dis- 
ease has  fastened  its  terrible,  wasting  fangs 
upon  the  body.  The  unlimited  accumula- 
tion of  wealth  in  the  hands  of  a  few,  the 
j  daily  increase  of  pauperism,  crime,  insanity, 
and  suicide;  the  growing  disregard  for  re- 
ligion and  the  proportional  swelling  of  the 
ranks  of  infidelity  may  be  but  the  feverish 
rumblings  and  tossing  before  the  coming 
throes  of  an  earthquake's  shock.  It  is 
only  too  probable  that  the  mightiest  ac- 
tions and  reactions  are  thus  preparing. 
Over  our  noblest  faculties  is  spreading  a 
night-mare  sleep;  there  is  a  vague  but 
general  feeling  of  disappointment ;  an  in- 
creasing bitterness  among  the  working 
classes,  a  widespread  feeling  of  unrest  and 
brooding  revolution,  and 

"The  times  do  cast  strange  shadows 

On  those  who  watch  and  who  must  rule  their  course." 

Such   stages  of  thought  have  always 
hitherto  marked    periods  of  transition. 
|  And  it  is  the  worst  of  delusions,  the  de- 
|  lusion  which  precedes  destruction,  that  sees 
in  the  popular  unrest  with  which  the  civ- 
ilized world  is  feverishly  pulsing  only  the 
passing  effect  of  ephemeral  causes.  But 
how,  when  and  by  whom  may  Destruction 
accomplish  her  purpose?  Gibbon  says  that 
modern  civilization  can  never  be  destroyed 
because  there  remain  no  barbarians  to  over- 
run it.     Only  go  through  the  squalid 
j  quarters  of  a  great  city,  only  watch  the 
I  tramp  upon  the  high-road,  and  you  may 
see  even  now  the  gathering  hordes  of  the 
|  new    barbarians.    These  are    the  more 
hideous  Huns  and  fiercer  Vandals  of  whom 
\  Macaulay  prophesied. 
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What  change,  if  any,  raay  come  no  mor- 
tal can  tell.  But  thoughtful  men  begin  to 
feel  that  some  change  must  come — that  the 
undercurrents  have  already  begun  to  re- 
cede. The  moon,  which  can  heave  up  the 
ocean,  sends  not  in  her  obedient  billows  at 
once,  but  gradually;  and  when  the  tide  is 
turned  it  is  only  the  floating  trash  that 
shows  it.  The  short  shadows  tell  when 
.the  sun  has  passed  the  meridian.    But  still 

"  The  long-  day  wanes;  the  slow  moon  climbs;  the  deep 
Moans  round  with  many  voices," 

and  the  full  tide  of  power  ebbs  to  its  depth. 
Wolfish  change,  like  Winter,  howls  to  strip 
the  foliage  from  the  bower  in  which  Liberty, 
the  eagle,  has  sought  to  build  her  aerie; 
the  storm  is  among  its  branches,  the  frost 
is  on  its  leaves,  and  the  blank  deep  expects 
oblivion  on  oblivion,  ruin  on  ruin.  To  the 
observant  person  the  civilized  world  seems 
trembling  on  the  verge  of  a  great  move- 
ment;  either  it  must  be  a  leap  upward, 
which  will  open  the  way  to  advances  yet 
undreamed  of,  or  it  must  plunge  us  down- 
ward toward  barbarism.  In  the  very 
centres  of  our  civilization  to-day  are  want 
and  suffering  enough  to  make  sick  at  heart 
whoever  does  not  close  his  eyes  and  steel 
his  nerves;  there  are  vast  armies  of  home- 
less and  unfed,  and  we  shudder  to  think 
how  crowded  the  country  grows.  For  we 
cannot  live  like  the  stars  of  the  heavens,  un- 
ci istracted  by  the  sights  they  see,  unaffected 
by  the  vast  silence  of  their  surroundings. 
The  fiat  of  Fate  has  gone  forth.  With 
steam  and  electricity  and  the  new  powers 
born  of  progress,  forces  have  entered  the 
world  that  will  either  compel  us  to  a 
higher  plain  or  overwhelm  us.  Either  it 
is  the  bugles  of  Lucknow  calling  to  a 
higher  civilization,  or  it  is  the  Curfew 
tolling  the  knell  of  parting  day. 


Why  is  this?  What  is  the  cause  of  it 
all?  What  is  the  subtle  alchemy  that  is 
extracting  from  the  farmer  and  laborer  the 
fruit  of  his  weary  toil;  that  is  instituting 
a  harder  and  more  hopeless  slavery  instead 
of  that  which  has  been  destroyed?  What 
is  it  that  is  turning  the  blessings  of  material 
progress  into  a  curse,  goading  men  with 
want  and  consuming  them  with  greed; 
robbing  women  of  the  grace  and  beauty  of 
perfect  womanhood,  and  taking  from  little 
children  the  joy  and  innocence  of  life's 
morning?  There  must  be  some  answer, 
|  some  cause,  some  departure  from  the  law 
of  progress. 

It  is  caused  by  a  violation  of  the  funda- 
mental laws  of  Civilization — it  is  injustice, 
it  is  inequality ;  a  community  divided  into 
a  class  that  rules  and  a  class  that  is  ruled 
— into  free  and  slave — into  very  rich  and 
very  poor — may  "build  like  giants  and 
finish  like  jewelers/'  but  it  will  be  the 
monuments  of  a  ruthless  pride  and  barren 
vanity.  Civilization  so  based  cannot  con- 
tinue. The  eternal  laws  of  the  universe 
forbid  it,  the  ruins  of  dead  empires  testify, 
and  the  witness  that  is  in  every  soul  an- 
swers that  it  cannot  be.  Turn  to  history, 
and  on  every  page  you  may  read  the  lesson 
that  such  wrongs  never  go  unpunished; 
gallant  nations  whose  banner  had  so  often 
streamed  above  the  roar  of  battle  and  the 
tempest's  rage  have,  by  this,  gone  slowly 
down  into  the  still,  quiet  waters  of  oblivion. 
More  than  half  of  Greece  were  slaves; 
labor  was  degraded.  So  the  upper  part  of 
the  Greek  body  grew;  the  lower  part  re- 
mained in  a  base  and  brutal  state,  dis- 
charging the  offices  of  life  it  is  true,  but 
without  beauty  and  without  strength.  The 
face  was  the  face  of  the  Hyperion,  but  the 
lower  limbs  were  shriveled  and  hideous 
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as  those  of  a  Satyr.  She  has  perished  from 
the  face  of  the  earth.  "'Tis  Greece,  but 
living  Greece  no  more/'  The  Nemesis  that 
follows  injustice  never  falters  nor  sleeps. 
But,  like  the  shirt  of  Nesus,  burns  and 
seres  its  victim  unto  death. 

But  there  is  hope,  abundant  hope.  A 
new  day  beckons  to  a  newer  shore.  Though 
the  ear  of  Destiny  is  deaf,  by  action  can  she 
be  moved.  Fate  is  mute,  but  toil  is  the 
pen  with  which  her  decrees  are  written. 
Let  justice  be  done;  let  these  wrongs  be 
righted.  Let  all  men  be  equal  not  only 
in  the  eyes  of  God  and  the  law,  but  in  the 
eyes  of  man.  Xot  only  prate  of  man's  in- 
alienable rights,  but  treat  him  as  if  he  pos- 
sessed them.  Heed  that  voice  coming  from 
the  deep  Cyclopean  forges  where  Labor, 
in  real  soot  and  sweat,  does  personal  battle 
with  necessity  and  its  stern  brute  powers, 
rendering  them  fit  and  serviceable.  Let 
mind  and  not  money  measure  the  man; 
let  character  and  not  power  entitle  him  to 
respect.  Let  Christianity  and  not  despair 
be  the  religion  offered  him. 

And  we  cannot  better  close  than  by 
stating  our  conviction  that  for  the  saving 
of  Civilization  from  the  destruction  now 
threatening  it,  from  the  prevalence  of  pau- 
perism and  crime,  and  from  the  thickening 
dangers  of  industrial  discontent  and  con- 
flict, religion  is  the  most  effective  instru- 
mentality; not  the  religion  which  repels 
instead  of  winning,  which  builds  temples 
from  which  it  excludes  the  poor  and  those 
who  most  need  its  consolations  iu  the  con- 
ditions of  social  contempt  and  proscription 
in  which  they  are  held  ;  but  the  religion  in 
which  there  is  little  of  ceremony  and  much 
of  Christ,  a  religion  which  reaches  out  its 
hands  to  the  poor  men  and  women  who 
form  the  bulk  of  otif  race  and  do  its  work, 
which  shows  itself  the  friend  and  minister 


of  the  toiling  millions  as  well  as  of  the 
millionaire.  Otherwise  our  destiny  is  writ- 
ten in  letters  that  he  who  runs  may 
read.  It  is  by  faith  that  men  remove 
mountains;  faith  is  force ;  it  is  a  lamp  that 
burns  in  the  thickest  gloom  to  guide;  it  is 
the  tone  of  the  Memnon  statue  breathing 
music  as  the  light  first  touches  it.  The 
doom  of  the  ancient  civilization  has  long 
been  pronounced.  A  new  is  struggling  to 
be  born;  but  as  yet  "struggles  the  twelfth 
hour  of  the  night ;  birds  of  darkness  are 
on  the  wing,  spectres  uproar,  the  dead  walk, 
the  living  dream  " — Thou  eternal  Provi- 
dence  will  cause  the  day  to  dawn. 

Then  will  these  ominous  signs  be  but  as 
the  bubbles  upon  a  river,  sparkling,  burst- 
ing, borne  away.  The  dangers  which  now 
threaten  disappear — the  forces  that  now 
menace  turn  to  agencies  of  elevation.  The 
giant  powers  once  so  much  feared  will  be 
transformed  into  ministering  angels,  as  the 
"silent  rock-bound  strength  of  the  world," 
on  whose  bosom,  that  rests  on  adamant, 
grow  the  frailest  and  most  delicate  flowers. 
Water  will  .be  turned  upon  the  desert 
places  of  humau  life — the  sterile  waste 
clothe  itself  with  verdure,  and  barren  spots 
where  life  seemed  banned  become  dappled 
with  the  shade  of  trees  and  musical  with 
the  songs  of  birds.  Our  civilization  will 
take  the  phoenix-like  wings  of  the  morn- 
ing, and  who  shall  measure  the  heights  to 
which  it  may  soar,  who  foretell  its  destiny? 
Its  colors  grow  too  bright  for  words  to 
paint.  Its  destiny  is  the  golden  age  of 
which  poets  have  sung  and  high-raised  seers 
and  sibyls  told  in  groves  of  oak  and  fanes 
of  gold.  It  is  the  glorious  vision  which 
has  always  haunted  man  with  gleams  of 
fitful  splendor.  It  is  the  culmination  of 
Christianity,  and  so  of  Civilization — its 
manifest  destiny. 
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Napoleon  in  France,  Gladstone  in  Eng- 
land and  Bismarck  in  Germany;  with 
these  three  names  to  brighten  its  pages 
the  chronicle  of  the  events  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  in  Europe  will  ever  be  full  j 
of  interest  to  the  student  of  history.  Rep- 
resenting as  they  do  the  three  great  na- 
tions of  Europe   and    presenting  such 
widely  diversified  types  of  the  human 
character,    the  study  of  the  careers  of 
such  men  cannot  fail  to  be  full  of  interest,  j 
First,  we  have  a  man  who  stands  without 
a  peer  in  military  affairs  ;  then  we  have 
that  Grand  Old  Man,  the  advocate  of  an  j 
oppressed  people  ;  and  lastly,  if  not  the  | 
greatest  at  least   the  most  successful  of 
modern  statesmen.    Then  must  not  a  nar- 
rative of  events  into  which  the  deeds  of 
such  illustrious  men  have  been  interwoven 
be  a  never-failing  source  of  pleasure? 

Mention  military  genius  and  our  minds 
naturally  revert  to  Napoleon  ;  but  not- 
withstanding his  genius  he  appears  in  his- 
tory only  as  a  bright  meteor  whose  light 
dazzles  the  eye  for  a  moment  then  disap- 
pears. His  genius  "  lost  itself  in  fantastic 
conceptions"  and  he  failed. 

We  are  filled  with  admiration  for  the 
orator  of  the  occasion  as,  on  that  memora- 
ble 8th  of  April,  1886,  we  enter  the  House 
of  Commons  and  behold  that  vast  throng 
held  spell-bound  by  the  matchless  elo- 
quence of  a  gray-haired  old  man  who  is 
pleading  in  tones  of  silver  sweetness  for  a 
downtrodden  people.  Gladstone,  notwith- 
standing his  giant  intellect  and  the  noble 
cause  which  he  espouses,  has  not  as  yet 


accomplished  the  grand  aim  of  his  life; 
he  has  not  obtained  home  rule  for  Ireland, 
and  as  he  cannot  possibly  live  much  longer 
he  probably  never  will. 

But  it  is  to  Bismarck  that  we  wish  most 
especially  to  call  attention.  His  success 
has  been  almost  unprecedented.  As  Chan- 
cellor of  the  German  Empire  he  exercises 
even  more  power  than  the  Emperor  him- 
self. It  has  been  well  said  that  he  is  the 
incarnation  of  the  military  spirit  in  Eu- 
rope and  the  central  figure  in  the  political 
machinations  of  the  continent.  He  is 
more  widely  known  to-day  than  almost 
any  other  man  in  existence.  To  his  genius 
and  perseverance  was  due,  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, the  unification  of  the  German  states, 
a  movement  which  not  only  made  him 
famous  for  the  time  being,  but  also  in- 
sured for  him  phenomenal  popularity  ever 
afterward.  Because  the  policy  which  he 
then  advocated  has  since  proved  for  the 
common  good  the  people,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, now  place  implicit  confidence  in 
his  ability  to  decide  what  is  best  for  them. 
If  any  oppose  him  he  can  quickly  com- 
mand silence  by  reminding  them  that, 
notwithstanding  the  opposition  he  met  on 
every  side  when  striking  the  first  blow  for 
German  unity,  he  proved  that  they  were 
wrong  and  he  was  right. 

Prince  Bismarck  was  born  on  the  1st 
of  April,  1815,  about  two  and  a  half 
months  before  the  battle  of  Waterloo. 
What  a  striking  coincidence  !  On  the  eve 
of  this  great  struggle,  which  was  to  decide 
the  fate  of  Napoleon,  which  was  to  hurl 
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him  from  the  lofty  position  he  held  in  the 
public  favor  to  the  lowest  depths  of  hatred, 
which  was  to  utterly  crush  this  mighty 
general  who  had  overthrown  and  devas- 
tated country  after  country,  and  who  was 
held  in  awe  by  all  Europe,  and,  in  short, 
which  was  to  banish  him  to  St.  Helena,  a 
child  was  born  who  was  destined  not  only 
to  repair,  to  a  great  extent,  the  damages 
which  he  had  caused,  but  also  to  subju- 
gate the  very  people  which  he  had  led. 

At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  went  to  the 
University  of  Gottingen,  where  he  dis- 
tinguished himself,  not  so  much  by  study 
as  by  duelling ;  for  it  is  said  that  he  fought 
no  less  than  twenty-eight  duels  while  there. 
Here,  as  during  all  his  previous  life,  he 
was  utterly  reckless  and  dissipated.  Cer- 
tainly this  was  no  earnest  of  the  bright 
future  which  lay  before  him. 

At  the  age  of  thirty-two  he  married 
and  his  subsequent  life  is  one  of  the  no- 
blest tributes  on  record  to  woman's  influ- 
ence; for  after  this  we  hear  no  more  of 
his  wild,  reckless  ways.  He  settles  down 
to  a  quiet  life  and  devotes  himself  to  the 
work  that  resulted  in  obtaining  for  him  a 
great  name. 

We  must  remember  that  we  have  under 
consideration  no  ordinary  man.  He  seems 
to  be  a  man  of  destiny.  We  firmly  be- 
lieve that  no  other  man,  practising  all  his 
inconsistencies,  constantly  shifting  from 
one  party  and  one  creed  to  another,  could 
have  arisen  to  the  heights  he  now  occupies. 
He  does  scarcely  anything  from  principle, 
but  the  great  underlying  motive  in  all  his 
actions  is  self-aggrandizement.  He  only 
strives  to  promote  the  welfare  of  Germany 
because  he  knows  that  his  own  greatness 
depends  upon  it.  These  are  broad  state- 
ments, but  we  think  one  is  bound  to  accept 


them  after  having  studied  his  public  career. 

At  one  time  he  favored  Free  Trade  be- 
cause the  Free  Traders  at  that  time  hap- 
pened to  be  in  the  ascendency  and  he 
thought  to  increase  his  power  by  identify- 
ing himself  with  them;  at  another,  when 
the  Protectionists  held  the  power,  he  was 
a  Protectionist.  He  at  one  time  bitterly 
opposed  Roman  Catholicism  ;  at  another, 
when  he  needed  the  Catholic  vote,  he  en- 
deavored to  win  their  friendship.  Thus 
he  is  continually  changing,  striving  always 
to  be  on  the  popular  side.  He  is  nothing 
less  than  a  consummate  turncoat.  Yet 
precisely  this  quality  has  made  him  great. 
Bismarck  sides  with  the  majority,  and 
consequently  the  majority  are  for  Bis- 
marck. 

But,  notwithstanding  all  his  imperfec- 
tions, if  he  were  to  die  to-day  Germany 
would  be  in  a  bad  condition.  His  policy 
has  been  to  place  all  the  power  in  the 
hands  of  a  few  individuals,  to  constitute 
himself  the  grand  centre  aud  to  make 
these  chosen  few  revolve  around  him  as 
satellites.  He  really  has  all  the  power. 
He  is  seldom  opposed  by  these  in  anything, 
for  they  regard  him  as  a  superior  being, 
and  one  in  every  respect  more  eminently 
qualified  to  choose  measures  for  the  best 
interests  of  Germany  than  themselves. 
Thus  he  has  become  a  necessary  evil. 

When  the  day  shall  come,  which  cannot 
be  far  distant,  when  he  shall  cease  to  be, 
when  great  political  problems  shall  pre- 
sent themselves,  then  it  will  be  found  that 
the  people  will  have  no  practical  knowl- 
edge of  the  principles  of  government  and 
that  the  condition  of  the  Empire  would 
have  been  much  better  had  Bismarck 
never  lived.  That,  in  our  opinion,  will 
be  a  critical  period  in  German  history,  the 
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result  of  which  is  uncertain.  We  have 
only  to  hope  that  she  may  emerge  from 
this  crisis  with  all  her  powers  unimpaired 
and  continue  to  maintain  the  proud  place 


she  now  holds  among  European  nations. 
I  Yet  we  think  that  no  one  can  fail  to  see 

that  this  centralization  of  power  portends 
I  evil.  T.  R.  Crocker. 


LONGFELLOW. 


In  perusing  the  lives  of  men  of  eminence 
and  those  undaunted  heroes  who,  by  many 
a  strenuous  effort,  have  lifted  themselves 
from  the  shoals  of  a  common  destiny  and 
planted  their  eager  feet  firmly  on  the  pin- 
nacle of  Fame,  we  find,  on  the  open  page, 
only  the  deeds  of  heroism  and  virtue,  only 
the  acts  of  benevolence  and  charity.  We 
rarely  find  mention  of  a  life  of  sin.  The 
author  kindly  veils  from  the  cruel  mockery 
of  the  world  every  stain  of  ignominy, 
every  trace  of  crime.  But  who  would 
mar  the  grace  and  effect  of  an  inimitable 
genius  by  an  undue  research  into  a  life 
made  melancholy  by  hidden  crime  and 
secret  sin  ? 

We  are  now  to  take  a  cursory  review  of 
the  life  and  labors  of  one  whom  none  can 
reproach,  whose  life  was  a  symbol  of  vir- 
tue and  whose  death  was  a  triumph  of 
holiness.  Put  aside  your  expectancy  and 
wander  with  me  over  the  verdant  hills 
and  sunny  plains  of  our  Southland  up 
into  the  cheerless  winter  of  the  Northeast. 
We  arrive  at  the  quaint  old  town  of  Port- 
land, the  pride  of  Maine  and  the  New 
Englanders.  This  is  a  city  the  memory 
of  which  must  be  dear  to  every  American 
heart  and  every  soul  replete  with  melody. 
Here  in  the  midwinter  of  1807,  on  a  day 
that  was  "cold  and  dark  and  dreary/'  was 
born  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow,  "in 


|  an  old  square  wooden  house  upon  the  edge 

|  of  the  sea." 

Tracing  his  lineage  back  into  the  mazy 

|  distance  of  the  past,  before  the  children  of 

|  persecution  sought  refuge  in  our  land  of 
liberty,  we  find  him  the  offspring  of  a 
noble,  honored  family.  His  father  was  of 
the  firm  old  Puritan  stock,  who,  rather 
than  suffer  the  taunts  and  persecutions  of 
royalty,  bade  a  long  farewell  to  all  their 
greatness,  and  having  banished  from  mem- 
ory their  worldly  treasures  and  domestic 
happiness,  left  the  scenes  of  their  nativity 
and  sought  the  solitudes  of  the  American 
wilds.  John  Aid  en  was  no  invention  of 
romance,  but  the  ancestor  of  him  who  has 
immortalized  his  name  in  lyric  song. 

Longfellow's  boyhood  was  an  example 
of  truth  which  every  American  youth 
should  strive  to  emulate.  Early  in  life  he 
learned  the  worth  of  true  manliness  and 
gained  the  love  and  admiration  of  all  with 
whom  he  came  in  contact.  The  easy  cir- 
cumstances of  his  father  afforded  him  am- 
ple means  for  procuring  an  education,  and 
at  the  tender  age  of  fourteen  he  entered 
Bowdoin  College,  where  after  four  years 
of  close  application  he  graduated  second 
in  a  class  of  over  thirty.  His  personal 
appearance  at  this  time  was  especially  at- 
tractive and  commanding.  He  was  modest, 
refined,  studious  and  very  handsome.  And 
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even  as  an  old  man  he  did  not  lose  his 
genial  smile  or  handsome  face.  Like  all 
who  have  been  given,  by  a  Divine  hand, 
a  soul  of  music  and  a  world  of  song,  he 
began  at  an  early  age  to  wake  his  slum- 
bering muse.  From  an  exemplary  boy  he 
grew  into  a  noble  man.  Not  pleased  with 
the  study  of  law,  for  which  profession  his 
father  had  educated  him,  he  hailed  with 
delight  his  election  to  the  chair  of  modern 
languages  at  his  alma  mater. 

To  better  fit  him  for  his  new  duties  he 
spent  several  years  travelling  in  foreign 
lands.  But  his  fame  had  anticipated  him 
and  all  Europe  opened  her  doors  to  receive 
him.  His  admiration  of  the  Germans  was 
unbounded,  and  from  the  German  literature 
he  imbibed  that  perfect  harmony  which 
characterizes  his  gentler  poems.  Many 
were  his  excursions  upon  the  lordly  Rhine, 
and  as  he  stood  in  contemplation  upon  the 
banks  of  that  classic  stream  there  dawned 
upon  him  an  inspiration  which  would  1 
afterwards  feel  its  way  to  the  very  souls  of 
men.  Yet  when  he  stood  entranced  by  the 
varied  beauty  of  Nature  he  never  forgot  to 
whom  her  glory  was  due.  Soon  afterwards 
he  was  elected  to  the  same  position  at  Har- 
vard— an  honor  of  great  significance,  and 
which  he  sustained  for  nineteen  years. 
While  at  college  he  formed  an  undying 
friendship  with  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  and 
these  two  wandered  through  life  side  by 
side  until  their  heads  were  white  and  their 
eyes  bedimmed  with  age. 

And  now  nothing  can  part  them.  In 
the  cold,  remorseless  tomb  they  lie;  the 
grass  is  green  above  their  silent  graves 
and  albion  marble  shafts  mark  their  rest- 
ing-places. Longfellow,  though  independ-  | 
ent  in  spirit,  was  the  most  urbane  and 
sympathetic  of  men.    His  noble  heart  beat 


in  unison  with  the  unloved  and  oppressed. 
What  a  contrast  to  the  life  of  Byron  !  His 
charity  was  not  that  cold,  proud,  poetic 
charity  which  gives  with  unwilling  hand, 
but  a  warm,  substantial  charity,  a  charity 
that  ennobles  the  giver.  Russia  has  her 
Pushkin,  France  her  Voltaire;  but  Long- 
fellow wrote  for  the  world,  and  his  sweeter 
songs  have  entered  the  peasant  homes  of 
all  lands  as  well  as  the  palaces  of  kings 
and  princes.  At  times  he  grew  dreamy 
and  distant.  In  his  journal  for  the  5th  of 
December,  1854,  we  find  only  this  entry: 
"  The  world  is  frozen,  changed  to  stone  by 
the  cold,  lovely  Medusa  face  of  Night,  in 
whose  dark  hair  the  stars  gleamed  and 
flashed  like  the  eyes  of  serpents/'  When 
the  friends  he  loved  so  well  dropped  one 
by  one  into  the  grave  he  stood  alone 
beside  their  hallowed  tombs;  and  as  he 
thought  of  that  glorious  day  when  friend 
shall  be  united  with  friend  forever,  his 
1  heart  was  comforted,  and  in  the  falling 
shades  he  sang  farewell  "  Auf  Wieder- 
sehen." 

Few  men  have  known  deeper  sorrow. 
His  first  wife  died  in  a  foreign  land,  and 
she  whom  he  loved  so  well  was  burned 
before  his  very  eyes.   He  never  complained 
'  of  the  decrees  of  Providence,  nor  did  he 
■  give  to  the  world  his  sorrow  in  sad,  re- 
gretful song,  yet  as  he  sat  by  the  evening 
fireside,  lost  in  dreamy  contemplation,  all 
the  pent-up  sorrows  of  the  past  must  have 
I  come  back  to  him  and  from  his  soul  he 
must  have  cried  :    uO  for  the  touch  of  a 
vanished  hand,  and  the  sound  of  a  voice 
that  is  still/'     He  was   the  children's 
favorite  and  he  loved  them  dearly.  Fast 
locked  in  the  round  tower  of  his  heart  he 
kept  them,  jewels  of  a  happy  home.  As 
!  a  present  from  their  hands  there  remains 
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among  his  effects  a  handsome  chair,  made 
from  the  "spreading  chestnut-tree"  un- 
der which  the  "village  smithy"  stood. 
Though  quiet  and  unobtrusive  Longfellow 
did  not  lack  patriotism  as  the  spirit  of 
"Paul  Revere's  Ride"  well  testifies.  His 
heart  was  troubled  over  what  he  thought 
the  wrongs  of  the  Southern  slaves,  and  he 
yearned  to  see  them  free.  Yet  never  a 
word  of  calumny  towards  the  South  fell 
from  those  noble  lips.  Amid  the  tumult 
of  a  frenzied  populace  his  voice  was  as  the 
rippling  of  a  gentle  stream. 

Of  the  poet's  idyls  of  fancy  Evangeline 
is  perhaps  the  most  admired.  Its  lines  of 
measured  beauty  have  a  magnetism  equaled 
by  none  except,  perhaps,  Goethe's  Her- 
mann and  Dorothea.  For  the  charming 
story  it  contains  the  world  is  indebted  to 
Hawthorne,  who,  finding  he  could  not 
use  it  successfully  as  a  romance,  laid  it  be- 
fore his  friend.  Longfellow  saw  in  it  at 
once  the  groundwork  of  a  touching  poem, 
the  production  of  which  alone  would  have 
ranked  him  high  among  the  singers  of  the 
century.  Hiawatha,  though  not  so  univer- 
sally admired,  possesses,  nevertheless,  many 
rare  gems  of  genius.  Although  it  has  a 
wider  circulation  than  any  of  his  other 
works,  yet  this  fact  is  perhaps  due  to  the 
severe  criticism  attending  its  publication; 
for  there  is  no  better  advertisement  for  a 
literary  production  than  the  criticisms  of 
the  press.  What  a  world  of  unspeakable 
beauty  do  these  ''tripping  trochaics"  con- 
tain !  In  them  we  see  the  romantic  im- 
agery of  the  Indian  robed  by  a  master 
mind  in  the  golden  texture  of  thought. 
He  had  many  of  his  suggestions  from  the 
works  of  Schoolcraft,  yet  there  is  no  dearth 
of  original  ideas.  The  form  and  style  is 
somewhat  after  the  Finnish  epic  Kalevala, 


though  far  superior  in  thought  and  beauty. 
In  fact  the  Kalevala  is  rather  tedious  to 
modern  readers.  The  Courtship  of  Miles 
Standish  is  by  no  means  void  of  beauty. 
Who  can  but  be  charmed  with  the  artless- 
ness  of  Priscilla  or  admire  the  unselfish- 
ness of  John  Alden.  The  moral  "If  you 
want  anything  well  done  do  it  yourself" 
is  aptly  illustrated.  At  least  in  the  opinion 
of  the  young  people.  The  labor  of  the 
greatest  magnitude  which  he  undertook 
was  the  translation  of  Dante's  Divina 
Commedia  and  the  inherent  value  of  the 
translation  pays  well  the  time  and  labor 
expended  upon  it.  Among  other  gems 
might  be  mentioned  the  Spanish  Student 
and  Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn;  but  those 
which  sink  deeper  into  the  human  heart 
are  the  Bridge,  Resignation,  Psalm  of 
Life,  and  Footsteps  of  Angels,  in  which  he 
poured  forth  the  depths  of  his  burdened 
heart. 

His  success  was  unparalleled ;  yet  above 
the  voices  of  his  friends,  loud  with  mutual 
praise,  came  the  stentorian  voice  of  Poe, 
full  of  jealousy,  hate  and  proud  ambition. 
He  saw  with  prophetic  eye  that  that  rising 
star  would  soon  be  the  brightest  in  the 
galaxy  of  American  literati,  eclipsing  the 
grandeur  of  his  own.  Poe's  invectives 
against  Longfellow  were  of  a  savage  na- 
ture. He  did  not  consider  the  true  merits 
of  his  poetry,  but  sought  to  run  it 
through  a  machine  of  iambics  and  penta- 
metres.  That  old  school  is  dead.  In  its 
stead  we  have  a  newer,  sweeter,  nobler 
style  ;  melting  the  heart,  stealing  the  soul, 
enriching  the  mind.  This  manner  of 
attack  being  unsuccessful,  he  launched 
against  him  that  accusation  which,  unfor- 
tunately, but  few  authors  escape.  He  ac- 
cused him  of  countless  plagiarisms,  citing 
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erne  after  another.  It  cannot  be  doubted 
but  that  Longfellow  in  his  contact  with 
great  minds  found  many  thoughts  which 
he  used  as  his  own.  He  may  have  bor- 
rowed from  other  men,  yet  all  his  lines 
bear  the  stamp  of  his  own  mighty  genius. 
His  touch  was  golden,  for  he  always  left  a 
thought  more  beautiful  than  he  found  it, 
and, 

"Though  old  the  thought  and  oft  expressed 
'Tis  his  at  last  who  says  it  best." 

The  controversy  has  been  ended,  Poe's 
criticism  will  soon  be  forgotten,  and  though 
the  Raven  may  endure  through  coming 
ages,  yet,  superior  to  its  weird  and  gloomy 
author,  Longfellow's  name  will  remain 
forever.  As  the  class  of  1825  gathered 
for  the  last  time  at  their  alma  mater  all 
the  fond  memories  of  other  days  came  upon 
him  like  an  overwhelming  flood  and  in 
behalf  of  his  aged  class-mates  he  sang  this 
greeting,  Morituri  Salutamus. 

LTnder  weight  of  years  and  suffering  the 


poet  bent  his  aged  head,  and  in  the  busy 
town  of  Cambridge,  in  the  year  1882,  the 
favorite  began  his  changeless  sleep.  All 
the  world  was  hushed  in  sadness,  every 
heart  was  left  in  gloom.  So  great  was  the 
interest  manifested,  not  only  in  America, 
but  in  all  lands,  that  one  might  be  safe  in 
saying  the  death  of  no  living  author  could 
have  caused  such  grief  in  the  hearts  of 
I  men  or  such  a  void  in  the  poetic  world. 

"  None  knew  him  but  to  love  him, 
None  named  him  but  to  praise." 

"  Blessed  and  beloved,  the  singer  is  gone, 
|  but  his  song  remains,  and  its  pure  and  im- 
perishable melody  is  the  song  of  a  lark  in 
the  morning  of  our  literature."   In  his  own 
words  we  might  say  of  him  : 

"  He  is  dead,  the  sweet  musician, 
He  the  sweetest  of  all  singers. 
He  has  gone  from  us  forever, 
He  has  moved  a  little  nearer 
To  the  Master  of  all  music, 
To  the  Master  of  all  siDging." 

J.  H.  Peidgen. 


"GO  WEST,  YOUNG  MAN"  (with  Variations). 


Horace  Greeley  no  doubt  meant  well 
toward  the  rising  generation  when  he 
coined  the  phrase  used  above,  and  it  might 
have  resulted  iu  great  good  to  the  young 
man  to  whom  it  was  first  given  as  advice, 
but,  judged  by  its  evil  results  since  that 
time,  it  is  a  dismal  failure  as  a  standing 
invitation.  Every  young  man  in  the  East 
who  has,  either  from  laziness  or  inability, 
found  himself  dissatisfied  with  his  chosen 
occupation,  and  has  cast  about  him  to  find 
a  more  congenial  business,  unsuccessfully, 
has  turned  his  longing  eyes  toward  the 


|  rolling  prairies  and  beautiful  valleys  of 

i  the  West.  That  the  prairies  are  nothing 
but  hot,  dreary  wastes  of  cactus  and  sage- 
brush, where  nothing  under  heaven  but 
jack-rabbits  and  cayotes  cau  live,  and 

i  that  the  valleys  can  produce  nothing  but 
grass  and  mosquitoes,  never  enters  his  cal- 
culation. If  he  wishes  to  farm  he  pict- 
ures himself  as  a  wealthy  ranchman,  sur- 
rounded by  waving  fields  of  grain,  which 
only  needs  broadcasting  on  the  sod  to 
bring  forth  an  hundredfold.     If  stock- 

|  raising  is  his  chosen  road  to  wealth  he  is 
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photographed  upon  the  retina  of  his  imagi- 
nation as  a  wild  and  woolly  cow-boy 
mounted  upon  a  mettlesome  mustang,  ca- 
reering over  the  plains  lassoing  cattle  and 
shooting  big  game.  If  his  tastes  are  lit- 
erary, and  he  will  follow  a  profession, 
most  likely  he  will  be  a  lawyer.  As  such 
he,  in  his  mind's  eye,  sees  himself,  by  his 
power  of  argument  and  oratory,  saving 
the  life  of  an  innocent  man  whom  the  na- 
tives were  about  to  string  up  on  a  charge 
of  "  stock-raising,"  and  last,  but  not  least, 
sees  the  grateful  villain  heap  riches  upon 
him  as  his  saviour.  Or  maybe  he  has  cho- 
sen the  noble  profession  of  teaching,  and 
has  conceived  the  unselfish  idea  of  estab- 
lishing in  that  benighted,  region  an  insti- 
tution which  shall  shed  the  rays  of  Truth 
and  Education  upon  the  pathway  of  the 
native,  and  shall  "  drag  up  drowned  honor 
by  the  hair"  and  restore  it  untouched  to 
the  hearts  of  the  people. 

I  say  it  may  be  that  one  of  these  illus- 
trations will  lead  him  to  accept  the  advice 
nailed  at  the  top  of  this  paper.  Possibly 
the  sheriff  may  be  the  innocent  cause  of 
his  exodus,  but  in  either  case  he  will  find 
that  said  Horace  Greeley  is  responsible 
for  more  wasted  lives  and  diseased  livers 
than  any  man  of  modern  times. 

As  a  ranchman  he  finds  that  to  get  the 
labor-saving  machinery  necessary  to  sup- 
ply the  scarcity  of  labor  will  cost  him 
three  or  four  times  what  his  ranch  did; 
that  the  science  of  irrigation,  without 
which  not  a  blade  of  grain  will  grow,  is  a 
sealed  book  to  him  ;  and  that  if  he  over- 
comes these  stupendous  difficulties  and 
reaps  a  bountiful  harvest,  he  can't  get  a 
pound  of  it  to  market. 

As  a  stock-raiser  he  finds  all  the  best 
ranges  taken  up,  all  the    water  rights 


barred  against  him,  and  very  slim  chances 
to  make  a  living.  If  he  is  rustler  enough 
to  get  a  start  he  will  find  the  life  of  a 
North  Carolina  nigger  far  more  preferable 
to  that  of  a  cow-boy.  During  the  day  he 
rides  a  "  broncho,"  which,  if  bucking 
were  a  requisite,  could  break  any  faro- 
bank  in  the  world.  After  amusing  him- 
self all  day  by  hanging  to  the  saddle-horn 
and  picking  out  soft  places  to  fall  on,  he 
reposes  at  night  upon  the  bosom  of 
Mother  Earth  with  his  saddle  for  a  pil- 
low and  its  blanket  as  a  counterpane.  As 
for  the  big  game  which  abounds  on  the 
plains,  one  jack-rabbit  and  three  prairie 
dogs  is  a  fair  daily  average. 

If  he  comes  crammed  full  of  legal  lore, 
aching  for  a  chance  to  come  before  the 
people  and  sway  their  minds  with  his 
burning  eloquence,  he  may  count  himself 
fortunate  if  he  can  successfully  defend 
himself  against  the  charge  of  "  turnin' 
Jack"  from  the  bottom. 

And  as  for  teaching,  may  the  good 
Lord  have  mercy  on  any  poor  fool  who 
goes  West  as  a  teacher,  if  he  has  any  re- 
spect for  the  profession  and  any  ideas  of 
his  own.  My  dear  "  young  man,"  if  you 
expect  to  teach  all  your  life,  then  "  live 
and  die  in  Dixie."  Maybe  you  won't  get 
as  much  pay  as  the  average  drug  clerk, 
nor  live  as  happily  as  a  Lenoir  county 
nigger,  but  you  will  at  least  be  respected 
if  not  honored  in  your  position.  No  mat- 
ter if  you  do  have  to  seat  the  big  pupils 
next  to  the  wall  to  keep  the  little  ones 
from  falling  out  the  cracks;  no  matter 
if  you  must  "  board  round,"  and  eat  sour 
krout  and  pumpkin  pie  for  breakfast,  you 
have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  all 
your  pupils  are  Americans,  and  that  your 
patrons  won't  complain  when  you  read 
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the  Bible  every  morning  to  the  school,  nor 
stop  their  children  if  you  speak  discour- 
agingly  of  the  Pope.  When  you  see  in 
the  glowing  reports  of  some  Commissioner 
of  Education  from  the  West  that  the 
average  wages  of  public  school  teachers  in 
a  certain  State  or  Territory  are  seventy- 
five  dollars  a  month  it  doesn't  state  that 
you  must  pay  forty  or  fifty  dollars  for 
board,  and  the  bulk  of  the  remainder  to 
some  wall-eyed  Chinee  for  "washee, 
washee,"  but  such  is  the  case.  Neither 
does  it  dispute  that  you  are  expected  to 
transform  young  animals  of  all  nationali- 
ties under  the  sun  into  decent,  polite,  Eng- 
lish-speaking American  children,  but  such 
you  would  find  your  task  to  be.  Teach- 
ers, as  a  general  thing  in  the  West,  are 
hired,  not  employed,  and  are  paid  wages, 
not  salary.  These  delicate  distinctions 
may  give  you  some  idea  of  the  anomalous 
position  which  they  hold  in  society.  They 
are  expected  to  possess  and  exercise  all 
those  virtues  in  which  their  parents  are 
most  lacking,  and  teach  them  in  toto  to 
their  children.  They  expect  him  to  be  a 
manufacturer  as  well  as  trainer  of  brain 
and  intellect,  and  while  attempting  all 
these  impossibilities  to  be  content  to  oc- 
cupy the  position  of  a  common  laborer, 
and,  like  him,  to  work  ten  hours  a  day. 

The  average  native  considers  a  liquor 
seller  far  more  respectable  than  a  paltry 
school-teacher.  Society  at  large  only  rec- 
ognizes him  on  sufferance,  and  would  far 
more  gladly  extend  its  favors  to  an  igno- 
rant, illiterate  boor,  if  he  only  has  the 
fashionable  number  of  dollars  to  his  credit, 
than  to  open  its  doors  to  the  refined,  edu- 
cated gentleman  whose  capital  is  his  intel- 
lect. 

I  have  spoken  at  length,  and  somewhat 


feelingly,  my  dear  young  man,  upon 
teaching,  for  I  have  "  been  there."  I  have 
also  tried  being  a  cow-boy,  so  you  may  ac- 
cept these  remarks  as  the  frozen  truth, 
coming  as  they  do  from  the  bottom  of  my 
shoes,  and  as  A.  Ward  says,  "  wa  them 
well "  before  leaving  your  native  back- 
yard on  a  fruitless  search  for  the  mighty 
dollar. 

Now  "  let's  reason  the  thing  a  minute," 
as  the  campaign  orator  says.  If  you  in- 
tend going  West,  you  have,  you  think, 
good  reasons.  Did  you  ever  try  to  make 
up  reasous  for  staying  at  home? 

One  of  your  reasons,  I  surmise,  is  the 
crowded  condition  of  every  profession  and 
business  in  the  .East,  and  the  uncertain 
future  lying  in  wait  for  the  young  aspi- 
rant in  any  occupation.  Perhaps  you 
are  a  graduate  of  some  noted  institution, 
and  have  a  gorgeous  diploma,  which,  you 
think,  will  give  you  standing  anywhere. 
Perhaps  you  had  a  taste  for  Blackstone, 
and  if  you  are  a  North  Carolinian  sat  at 
the  feet  of  Dr.  Battle  and  Judge  Manning 
for  two  years,  passed  the  fiery  ordeal  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  and  at  last  were 
turned  loose  upon  a  long-suffering  public, 
bristling  with  precedents,  nol  pros.'s,  sci. 
fa.'s,  etc. ;  you  are  anxious  to  be  at  work, 
but  dread  to  enter  the  lists  against  such 
long  odds  as  you  find  at  home.  Instinct- 
ively your  eyes  turn  Westward,  where 
lawyers  are  few  and  clients  thick  as 
(t  leaves  in  Vallambrosa."  Well,  now 
what  would  be  the  result  if  you  went? 
Just  this,  my  dear  young  man  :  You 
would  find  lawyers  by  the  cord,  and  no 
chance  in  the  world  for  you  unless  you 
knew  all  about  lodes,  drifts,  claims,  leads, 
placers,  and  all  the  "  pomp  and  circum- 
stance"  of  mining.    If  you  would  only 
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study  as  hard  where  you  are  as  you  would 
be  forced  to  do  there  to  make  a  living,  you 
would  soon  be  occupying  a  "  room  at  the 
top."  Or  if  you  are  too  lazy,  mentally, 
to  do  that,  just  throw  away  your  diploma, 
your  license,  and  your  pride,  and  instead 
of  being  a  second-class  lawyer  be  a  first- 
class  mechanic.  The  same  thing  obtains 
as  to  all  the  professions.  Very  often  they 
are  chosen  only  as  an  excuse  to  loaf  re- 
spectably and  live  on  the  easy  good-nature 
and  hard  cash  of  an  indulgent  father. 
Why  not  swallow  your  false  pride  and 
earn  what  you  eat,  iustead  of  sitting  in  the 
shade  watching  the  old  man  sweat? 

Going  West  involves  more  deprivation 
than  a  young  man's  fancy  will  let  him 
perceive  until  it  is  too  late.  Whenever  I 
use  the  term  West  I  do.  not,  as  some  may 
think,  mean  Illinois,  Kansas,  Iowa  or 
Nebraska.  By  West  I  mean  the  frontier, 
the  most  uncivilized  regions  of  the  United 
States.  Some  fondly  imagine  they  have 
had  a  Western  tour  when  they  take  a 
Pullman  from  Chicago  to  St.  Louis  and 
back  home  by  way  of  Texas,  but  the  true 
West,  the  wild  and  woolly  West,  can  only 
be  found  in  Arizona,  Idaho,  Wyoming 
and  Montana.  To  settle  in  certain  por- 
tions of  these  Territories,  I  say,  entails 
more  privation  than  can  be  foreseen. 
Everything  is  radically  different  from 
affairs  at  home,  nor  is  anything  as  it  was 


expected  to  be.  No  indulgent  father  here 
to  fall  back  on;  no  friends  solicitous  for 
your  welfare;  no  intellectual  pleasures; 
no  social  advantages  ;  no  religious  oppor- 
tunities. Indeed,  you  must  consult  a  cal- 
endar to  know  when  Sunday  comes.  Not 

\  a  soul  who  cares  a  pinch  of  Lorillard 
whether  you  even  subsist  or  not.  Now, 
how  long  do  you  think  a  young  man  could 
live  under  such  circumstances  and  be  a 
man  and  a  Christian  f  What  did  you 
give  up  for  such  an  environment?  Home, 
friends,  social  pleasures,  religious  privi- 
leges and  maybe  your  immortal  soul. 
Why  did  you  go?  My  dear  young  man, 
because  you  were  too  faint-hearted  to 
work  and  wait  for  success,  or  because  you 
were  too  proud  to  do  honest  work  with 
your  hands,  either  of  which  reasons  is  un- 
worthy of  you.  The  idea  prevalent  in  the 
East  that  money  grows  on  trees  is  slightly 
erroneous.  If  you  work  as  hard  where 
you  are  as  is  necessary  to  success  there  it 
will  come  much  sooner  where  you  are. 

|  There  is  no  royal  road  to  wealth,  and  the 

!  sooner  it  is  understood  by  young  men  the 

i  better. 

Young  man,  "  stay  there,"  if  the  sheriff 
will  let  you,  and  if  you  can  get  "  forty 
acres  and  a  mule"  to  mortgage  for  sup- 
plies, then  all  the  better,  but  by  all  means 
stay.  E.  B.  Lewis. 

Marysvillk,  Montana. 
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That  fashion  rules  supreme  some  may 
feel  disposed  to  doubt.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
110  one  can  deny  that  many  and  vast 
changes  have  been  made  in  educational 
systems  in  the  last  few  years.  Great  im- 
provements have  been  made  and  are  still 
making.  At  present  there  seems  to  be  a 
regular  crusade  going  on  against  the  pres- 
ent examination  system.  During  the 
present  school  year  Amherst,  one  of  the 
most  conservative  of  New  England  col- 
leges, and  the  University  of  the  Pacific 
have  abolished  the  system  altogether, 
while  the  University  of  Texas  has  decided 
to  excuse  from  final  examination  all 
Sophs,  Juniors  and  Seniors  who  make  a 
daily  average  of  ninety. 

But  what  has  most  significance  and  has 
attracted  most  attention  is  the  fact  that 
some  two  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  most 
distinguished  educators  in  England  have 
signed  a  protest  to  the  system  that  prevails 
in  that  country.  This  protest  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Nineteenth  Century  with 
comments  by  Profs.  Max  Miiller  and  E. 
A.  Freeman  and  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison. 

The  point  in  the  discussion,  according 
to  Mr.  Harrison,  is  : 

"That,  having  been  called  in  to  aid  education, 
examination  has  grown  and  hardened  the  master  of 
education.  Education  is  becoming  the  slave  of  its 
own  creature  and  servant.  I  do  not  deny  that  exami- 
nation has  its  uses  ;  I  do  not  say  that  we  can  do 
without  it.  I  say  that  it  is  a  good  servant  but  a  bad 
master ;  and  like  good  servants  turned  bad  masters 
it  is  now  bullying,  spoiling  and  humiliating  educa- 
tion." 


While  there  may  be  no  immediate  dan- 
ger of  the  system  taking  as  great  a  hold 
on  us  as  on  the  English,  because  our  civil 
j  service  is  not  so  extensive  nor  our  univer- 
|  sities  so  rich  and  influential,  still  it  is 
[  well  for  us  to  inquire  into  the  workings  of 
the  system  and  note  its  evils  lest  we  un- 
I  wittingly  suffer  from  the  same. 

Examinations  per  se  are  good  things, 
|  but  every  good  thing  may  be  abused. 
|  There  is  danger  that  students  may  come 
to  regard  passing  examinations  of  primary 
I  importance  and  the  acquisition  of  knowl- 
|  edge  only  secondary.  On  this  point  Mr. 
Harrison  thus  speaks  : 

"Knowledge  as  such  and  knowledge  to  answer 
I  papers  are  quite  different  things.  Student  and  exam- 
|  iner  read  books  on  quite  different  plans  if  they  wish 
|  to  gain  knowledge,  or  if  they  are  thinking  of  the 
j  examination.  The  examinee's  memory  is  a  tender 
!  memory,  very  sharp,  clear,  methodical  for  the  mo- 
ment. *  *  *  It  is  a  memory  deliberately  trained 
!  to  carry  a  quantity  of  things  with  sharp  edges,  in 
convenient  order,  for  a  very  short  period  of  time." 

How  true  this  is,  ask  those  who  have 
had  experience  in  preparing  for  examina- 
tions. 

Again,  marks  do  not  necessarily  show 
how  much  a  student  knows.    They  mean 

i  in  many  instances  how  nearly  he  has  given 
the  exact  language  of  the  text-book.  Mr. 

|  Harrison  well  says  : 

"  The  prize  school-boy  who  sweeps  the  board  on 
speech  day  often  gets  a  perfect  loathing  for  books, 
and,  indeed,  for  any  study  that  is  not  'cramming'; 
and  the  youth  who  leaves  his  university  loaded  with 
'  honors '  may  prove  to  be  quite  a  potent  of  ignorance 
and  mental  babyishness.  He  has  learned  the  trick 
of  playing  with  a  straight  bat  the  examiner's  artful 
twisters.  But  he  cannot  bear  the  sight  of  a  book  ; 
and,  like  any  successful  speculator,  he  has  a  hearty 
contempt  for  knowledge." 
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Besides,  examinations  may  make  real 
study  irksome  to  the  best  of  students. 
That  this  actually  does  happen  Prof.  Max 
Miiller  testifies  : 

"  From  what  I  have  seen  at  Oxford  and  elsewhere 
all  real  joy  iu  study  seems  to  me  to  have  been  de- 
stroyed by  examinations  as  now  conducted.  Young; 
men  imagine  that  all  their  work  has  but  one  object — 
to  enable  them  to  pass  their  examinations.  Every 
book  they  have  to  read,  even  to  the  number  of  pages, 
is  prescribed.  No  choice  is  allowed  ;  no  time  is  left 
to  look  either  to  right  or  left.  What  is  the  result? 
The  required  number  of  pages  is  got  up  under  com- 
pulsion, and  therefore  grudgingly,  and  after  exami- 
nation is  over  what  has  been  got  up  is  got  rid  of 
again  like  a  heavy  and  useless  burden.  *  *  * 
The  only  thing  that  seems  to  remaiu  is  an  intellect- 
ual nausea — a  dislike  of  the  food  swallowed  under 
compulsion." 

Alas  U  that  the  species  of  professor  who 
thinks  it  his  sole  duty  to  prepare  students 
for  examinations  is  not  confined  to  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  May  he  soon 
become  extinct. 

From  the  foregoing  there  necessarily 
follows  this  corollary  :  Examinations 
may  be  and  are  abused.  And  the  ques- 
tion comes  up,  Where  does  the  abuse  come 
in,  and  how  can  it  be  remedied  ?  The  an- 
swer to  this  is  of  vast  importance  to  the 
rising  generation,  and  is  worthy  of  careful 
study  on  the  part  of  educators. 

H.  A.  F. 


"SO  FAR  AND  YET  SO  NEAR." 


In  studying  the  lower  animals  we  are 
almost  continually  learning  something  new 
and  interesting.  We  learn  certain  facts 
about  their  form,  nature  and  habits  that 
are  truly  wonderful.  It  strikes  us  as  ex- 
ceedingly strange  that  the  lower  orders  of 
animals  living  in  one  world,  we  in  another, 
they  governed  by  instinct  and  we  by  reason, 
should  possess  so  many  traits  common  to 
both.    It  has  been  proved  that  what  is 


light  to  us  is  darkness  to  ants  and  what  is 
darkness  to  us  is  light  to  them.  The 
report  of  a  gun  is  wholly  unnoticed  by 
them  except  the  mechanical  jar  it  imparts 
to  the  atmosphere. 

There  are  many  strata  of  seeing  and 
hearing  far  above  aud  below  the  plane  of 
our  narrow  perceptions.  Sounds  whose 
vibrations  are  far  too  frequent  for  us  to 
hear  at  all  no  doubt  furnish  the  most 
agreeable  music  for  higher  pitched  ears 
than  ours.  Things  unseen  by  us  furnish 
panoramas  of  exquisite  beauty  for  other 
eves.  Sounds  that  furnish  us  the  sweetest 
music  and  objects  which  seem  to  us  the 
most  beautiful  are  to  the  lower  animals 
torture  and  discomfort. 

If  they  are  of  the  earth  more  earthy 
than  we  they  are  also  far  more  sensi- 
tive to  all  physical  impressions.  The 
fowls  of  the  air  and  fishes  of  the  sea 
possess  faculties  for  finding  out  things 
beyond  the  ken  of  a  Newton  or  any  of 
his  successors.  They  have  no  need  of  the 
signal  service;  their  chronometers  need  no 
fabrication  of  mercury,  wood  and  glass  to 
mark  their  hours,  seasons  and  changes. 
Yet  they  are  far  more  correct  than  ours, 
and  some  one  has  said  that  they  are  in- 
itiated into  the  movements  of  earthquakes 
better  than  seismologists.  The  extreme 
sensitiveness  of  the  dog's  olfactory  nerve 
or  sense  of  smell  is  difficult  to  understand, 
and  the  spider  making  his  web  is  very 
beautiful  if  we  understand  how  'tis  clone. 
We  must  return,  however,  and  consider 
the  ants  which  are  so  far  from  us  and  yet 
so  near  us.  They  see  things  that  we  see 
not,  hear  things  that  we  hear  not.  Their 
high  development  of  sensibilities  removes 
them  as  far  from  us  in  some  respects  as  if 
they  were  inhabitants  of  another  world, 
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yet  in  many  traits  how  much  we  are  alike. 

Solomon  knew  more  about  them  per- 
haps than  some  later  Solons,  when  he  said  : 
"Go  to  the  ant,  thou  sluggard:  consider  ! 
her  ways,  and  be  wise/' 

They  are  truly  wonderful  little  creatures 
and  we  will  ever  look  upon  them  with 
respect.  They  have  anticipated  man  in 
agriculture,  in  slavery,  in  political  divis- 
ions, in  the  care  of  domestic  animals,  in 
the  division  of  labor- and  in  the  art  of  war. 

The  agricultural  ants  clear  their  fields, 
plant  their  rice  and  cultivate  it  well.  A 
gentleman,  we  believe  of  Texas,  watched 
them  twelve  years,  and  says  they  never 
failed  during  that  period  to  plant  their  rice 
every  year,  nor  would  they  allow  any 
other  sprig  besides  what  they  had  planted 
to  grow  in  their  fields.  When  the  rice 
was  ripe  the  workers  would  harvest  it, 
separate  the  chaff  and  straw,  throw  them 
off  the  premises  and  store  away  the  rice  for 
future  use. 

There  is  a  genus  of  ants  that  will  not 
work,  but  have  slaves  that  work  for  them. 
Their  mandibles  are  not  well  adapted  to 
labor,  but  splendidly  adapted  to  war. 
Therefore  they  make  war  on  their  neigh- 
bors, conquer  them,  carry  away  their  young 
that  are  in  the  pupa  stage,  raise  them  with 
great  care  and  make  slaves  of  them.  It  is 
said  those  thus  enslaved  serve  their  mas-  j 
ters  faithfully  all  their  lives. 

There  is  a  genus,  in  fact  several  genera, 
which  are  naturally  divided  as  nations  of 
people.  They  have  a  queen,  and  the  queen 
has  commanders,  soldiers  and  workers. 
The  soldier  will  not  do  the  part  of  a  worker, 
neither  will  the  worker  do  the  part  of  a 
soldier.  The  soldiers  are  much  larger 
than  the  workers  and  look  like  those  of 
another  genus.     Some  of  those  genera 


keep  "cows,"  build  shelters  for  them,  feed 
them  and  raise  them — the  cows  being  a 
kind  of  plant-lice  (Aphides)  that  secrete 
a  sweet  substance  of  which  the  ants  are 
very  fond.  In  autumn  the  ants  carry  the 
eggs  of  the  Aphides  into  their  nest  and 
take  care  of  them  during  the  winter. 
When  the  eggs  hatch  in  the  spring  the 
ants  carry  the  "calves"  out  of  their  nest, 
put  them  on  tender  plants,  build  shelters 
over  them  and  milk  them  all  summer. 

WThen  ants  go  to  war  they  are  prompted 
by  motives  similar  to  those  which  prompted 
man  in  primeval  times.  One  army  fights 
for  gain,  the  other  in  self-defence.  They 
look  beyond  the  immediate  present.  They 
also  go  to  battle  in  regular  rank  and  file, 
capture  prisoners,  remove  the  wounded 
from  the  field  and  care  for  them  tenderly. 
It  seems,  so  far  as  military  tactics  go,  we 
are  not  so  far  ahead  of  the  ants,  though 
we  will  not  say  that  our  most  famous  gen- 
erals have  performed  some  of  their  greatest 
exploits  as  much  by  instinct  as  by  genius. 

The  greatest  difference  between  man  and 
the  lower  orders  of  creation  is  that  one  is 
capable  of  indefinite  improvement  while 
the  other  ever  remains  the  same,  and  man 
sees  far  beyond  the  instincts  common  to  all. 

 T.  S.  S. 

A  PLEA  FOR  ENGLISH. 

The  fact  that  a  fair  knowledge  of  one's 
own  language  is  of  paramount  importance 
may  seem  to  some  too  evident  to  need  fur- 
ther attention  at  present.  But  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  subject,  and  that  its  claims 
may  be  urged  along  with  the  "pleas"  and 
"hints"  for  those  of  lesser  consequence  to 
us,  necessitate  a  few  words  occasionally. 

Numerous  have  been  the  articles  writ- 
ten by  scholars  and  educators  urging  a 
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thorough  classical  education.  And  to  this 
end  much  time  and  labor  and  money  have 
been  expended.  But  because  the  ancient 
languages  have  served  as  successful  instru- 
ments in  the  hands  of  teachers  in  cultivat- 
ing and  burnishing  the  human  intellect  it 
does  not  follow  that  they  are  a  panacea  for 
its  every  deficiency.  The  fact  is  there  are 
two  sides  to  this  question,  and  by  laying 
too  much  stress  upon  the  one  there  may 
be  a  danger  of  making  a  wrong  impres- 
sion upon  the  minds  of  some  students,  es- 
pecially beginners.  The  danger  to  which 
I  refer  may  deserve  more  than  a  passing 
notice.  At  the  opening  of  each  term  of 
almost  all  the  higher  institutions  of  learn- 
ing a  comparatively  large  number  of  the 
applicants  for  matriculation  possess  only 
a  meagre  knowledge  of  the  first  principles 
of  their  own  language  and  enter  college 
with  the  erroneous  idea  that  to  master 
Latin  and  Greek  is  to  have  mastered  Eng- 
lish. But  the  truth  is,  they  have  just 
reversed  the  real  if  not  the  necessary  or- 
der of  things.  Such  students  commit  the 
fallacy  and  expose  themselves  to  the  criti- 
cism of  tryiug  to  learn  the  ignotum  per 
ignotius,  the  unknown  by  the  still  more 
unknown. 

Correct  thinking  and  that  which  tells 
upon  the  student  is  not  the  outcome  of 
four  years  of  bewildered  vexation  and 
chagrin,  as  some  might  suppose.  It  is 
not  the  three  hours  of  blind,  aimless  con- 
fusion spent  in  trying  to  translate  a  Latin 
sentence  or  solve  a  problem  in  Algebra 
that  educates  the  mind ;  but  it  is  the  cool, 
deliberate,  common-sense  reasoning  done. 
Otherwise  it  is  a  self-imposed,  relentless 
infliction,  the  result  of  which  is  only  a 
needless  wear  and  tear  of  the  mind.  And 
to  avoid  this  and  think  clearly  and  prof- 


itably one  must  touch  bottom  somewhere. 

Again,  in  the  study  of  the  parent 
tongues  the  application  of  the  inductive 
method  of  reasoning  very  greatly  facili- 
tates the  work,  provided  the  learner  first 
understands  his  own  tongue.  Without  a 
knowledge  of  English  one  may  memorize 
the  definitions  of  a  few  Latin  or  Greek 
words,  but  he  must  then  be  able  to  meet 
the  difficulty  of  weaving  them  into  a  gram- 
matical sentence,  which  he  is  not  so  likely 
to  do.  Where  one  succeeds  at  this  point  a 
score  fail.  But  granting  that  he  may  suc- 
ceed without  first  learning  his  own  lan- 
guage the  fact  that  a  great  mistake  has 
been  made  still  remains.  He  is  then  too 
far  up  (?)  the  hill  of  progress  to  turn  back 
and  begin  anew.  First  the  foundation, 
then  the  structure,  would  be  the  dictate 
of  wisdom.  Had  we  a  moderate  degree 
of  prophetic  genius  we  could  predict  one 
lesson  that  he  will  be  sure  to  learn  after 
his  exit  from  college,  if  not  sooner,  viz.  : 
That  in  no  sense  or  under  any  circum- 
stances will  his  knowledge  of  the  dead 
languages  compensate  for  his  ignorance  of 
the  living.  No  man,  whatever  his  other 
attainments  may  be,  who  lives  within  the 
confines  of  the  English-speaking  peoples, 
can  afford  to  be  deficient  in  their  language. 
And  when  I  say  know  the  language  I 
mean  know  it  as  a  science  as  well  as  an 
art — the  synthesis  and  the  analysis  of  it, 
together  with  a  well-selected  vocabulary. 
And  right  here  is,  perhaps,  as  good  a 
place  as  any  for  me  to  say  that  at  college 
is  not  the  place  to  learn  these  (I  mean  the 
first  principles). 

No  one  doubts  that  the  study  of  Latin 
and  Greek  is  a  great  auxiliary  to  the  study 
of  English,  provided  the  first  principles 
upon  which  it  depends  have  first  been 
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learned;  otherwise  if  it  can  be  called  an 
aid  at  all  it  is  a  negative  aid  and  therefore 
a  positive  confusion.  Whoever  tries  to 
learn  another  tongue  before  his  own  will 
"  pay  dearly  for  his  whistle."  The  stu- 
dent is  supposed  to  be  proficient  in  the 
common  Euglish  branches  of  an  education 
before  he  is  admitted  into  the  higher 
institutions  of  learning,  and  if  he  is  not 
you  may  generally  mark  it  down  as  pre- 
determined futurum  esse  id  relinquatar. 
The  truth  is  such  work  is  not  the  business 
of  a  college,  and  experience  and  observa- 
tion have  proved  conclusively  that  it  can 
ill  afford  to  undertake  it,  or  even  propose 
it.  Such  students  act  as  breaks  upon  the 
progress  of  the  college  and  vice  versa. 
Economy  would  suggest  here  a  division 
of  labor,  giving  to  each  grade  of  schools 
that  peculiar  department  of  work  for 
which  it  is  best  fitted  and  for  which  it 
was  intended. 

To  prevent  the  possibility  of  being  mis- 
interpreted let  me  state  explicitly  that  I 
am  by  no  means  skeptical  (entirely  the 
opposite)  as  to  the  efficiency  of  these  men- 
tal gymnastics,  but  I  do  not  believe  that 
any  degree  of  proficiency  in  them  will 
atone  for  a  total  or  even  a  moderate  degree 
of  deficiency  in  the  alma  lingua.  The 
English-speaking  people  think  in  Eng- 
lish, hence  to  them  it  is  indispensable. 
As  a  mechanical  aid  to  thought  the  cor- 
rect use  of  it  is  almost  identical  with 
sound  reasoning.  It  is  reason's  counter- 
part. To  know  the  English  language 
well  is  no  mean  attainment ;  not  to  know 
it  is  a  sad  misfortune.  S.  D.  S. 

HONOR  TO  WORTHIES. 

We  think  North  Carolina  ought  to  give 
more  attention  to  preserving  the  memory 


of  her  statesmen  and  warriors  who  have 
done  so  much  for  the  development  and 
:  glory  of  the  State.    One  who  visits  the 
State  Capitol  is  apt  to  come  away  feeling 
!  less  pride  in  his  State  as  a  State  thau  he 
ought  to.    This  ought  not  to  be  so.  Above 
all  other  things  a  visit  to  the  Capitol  of 
one's  State  ought  to  inspire  him  with  feel- 
ings of  reverence  and  pride.    The  State  is 
largely  responsible  for  this,  and  we  believe 
i  that  one  of  the  best  remedies  is  judiciously 
to  expend  money  from  time  to  time  in 
\  gathering  in  and  about  the  Capitol  such 
■  things  as  will  teach  the  people  important 
lessons  with  regard  to  the  greatness  of  the 
past  and  present  of  our  State. 

We  wish  at  present  to  speak  of  the 
failure  of  the  State  to  erect  monuments  to 
the  memory  of  her  great  men  and  place 
their    statues    in    the   Capitol   and  the 
|  Capitol  square  at  Raleigh.     Visit  the 
;  Capitol  and  you  find  it  to  be  a  plain  but 
!  substantial  building,  located  in  the  best  part 
l  of  the  city;  it  is  enclosed  in  a  square  that 
might  be  rendered    magnificent,  almost 
sacred,  and  certainly  the  pride  of  every 
public-spirited    Xorth    Carolinian   by  a 
judicious  expenditure  of  money  in  this 
direction.     There  is  not  a  statue  of  a 
single  Xorth  Carolinian  in  or  about  the 
Capitol  at  Raleigh.     Why  were  those 
niches  left  in  the  inside  walls  of  the 
rotunda  of  the  Capitol?   It  is  a  shame  upon 
,  the  State  that  our  young  men  in  passing 
through  it  must  ask  that  question.  From 
i  each  niche  the  face  of  some  Xorth  Caro- 
linian who  has  honored  the  State  in  the 
past  should  look  down  upon  the  passing 
throng;  and  from  those  marble  lips  would 
i  come  mute  but  impressive  whisperings  to 
i  our  young  men:    "Statesman,"  " War- 
rior," "  Patriot."    "  These  are  they  whom 
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the  State  delights  to  honor."  No  more 
powerful  lesson  could  be  taught  the  boys 
of  our  State.  There  could  hardly 
be  a  more  powerful  incentive  to  noble 
endeavor.  Nothing  could  be  done  that 
would  more  inspire  our  people  with  a 
desire  to  study  the  history  of  the  State; 
and  studying  it  they  would  be  proud  of  it 
and  learn  to  love  it.  Taking  into  con- 
sideration the  fact  that  North  Carolina  led 
in  severing  the  connection  of  the  colonies 
with  England  ;  that  she  has  felt  the  tread  of 
armies  in  at  least  two  great  wars;  that  her 
sons  were  actively  engaged  in  all  these 
things;  and  that  they  were  zealous  and 
patriotic  and  self-sacrificing  at  all  times  in 
all  that  pertained  to  the  welfare  of  the 
Commonwealth  and  the  safety  of  the 
nation,  a  stranger  visiting  the  Capitol 
must  feei  that  the  State  has  been  singularly 
and  shamefully  parsimonious  not  to  erect 
some  memorial  of  her  great  men.  But 
none  appears.  Washington  alone  looms 
up  before  us.    This  and  nothing  more. 

At  the  gates  of  the  public  square  let 
some  eminent  and  patriotic  soldiers  stand 
on  guard  ;  here  and  there  about  the  Capitol 
let  statues  of  soldiers  and  eminent  civil- 
ians appear;  let  the  niches  in  the  rotunda 
be  filled  by  statues  of  North  Carolina 
statesmen.  Then  our  citizens  will  be  proud 
of  the  State.  Our  legislators  and  other 
public  functionaries  at  the  Capitol  would 
feel  that  the  spirits  of  another  age  were 
looking  down  upon  them.  They  would 
feel  that  they  were  moving  in  a  sacred 
preseuce  and  hallowed  memories  would 
come  thronging  upon  them.  They  would 
feel  that  they  must  live  and  labor  for  the 
good  of  the  State.  Could  treason  and 
corruption  and  bribery  flourish  with  Wil- 
liam Gaston,  George  E.  Badger  and  others 


!  looking  on?  Could  riots  spring  up  in  the 
|  chivalric  and  knightly  presence  of  Petti- 
grew  and  before  the  stern  gaze  of  the  brave 
Pender?  From  these  would  flow  a  hal- 
lowed influence  that  would  touch  the  hearts 
of  the  people  of  North  Carolina  and 
|  modify  their  lives  and  cause  them  to  strive 
to  be  good  and  honest  and  pure  and  great 
like  these  sages  of  the  past  with  whose 
faces  and  lives  they  would  become  familiar. 

But  legislators  of  the  present  day  will 
not  do  this  work.  It  is  to  be  done,  if  done 
at  all,  by  a  younger  set  of  men  who,  lov- 
ing the  State  and  honoring  her  builders, 
will  not  fear  to  act.  It  cannot  be  done  at 
once,  but  from  time  to  time  the  State  should 
appropriate  money  for  this  purpose,  and  in 
the  course  of  years  North  Carolinians 
j  would  be  proud  of  their  State  and  its  his- 
i  tory,  and  fewer  of  our  young  men  would 
leave  the  Old  North  State  to  find  homes  in 
a  more  public-spirited  Commonwealth. 

North  Carolina  owes  a  debt  to  her 
builders  and  defenders.    The  fathers  ought 
;  to  strive  to  make  the  young  men  proud  of 
i  the  State.    Let  Gaston  and  others  of  the 
past,  and,  in  due  time,  our  beloved  Vance 
and  others  of  the  present  look  down  upon 
the  youth  of  the  land  and  inspire  them 
'  with  a  determination  to  build  nobly. 

C.  G.  W. 


THE  TRAINING  SCHOOL 


During  the  present  session  of  our  Leg- 
islature a  bill  has  been  under  consideration 
j  providing  for  the  establishment  of  a 
|  training  school  for  teachers.  The  idea 
j  seems  to  be  to  give  the  poor,  hard-worked 
teachers  of  the  State,  both  male  and  fe- 
j  male,  for  several  months  each  year,  free  of 
I  charge,  the  advantages  of  training  that 
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will  fit  them  the  better  to  perform  their 
important  duties.  Without  discussing  the 
special  excellencies  or  defects  of  the  bill  in 
question  we  desire  to  say  a  few  things  in 
a  general  way  about  the  importance  of  a 
training  school  for  the  teachers  of  our 
State. 

In  the  first  place  it  is  evident  to  the 
most  casual  observer  that  our  school  sys- 
tem is  defective. 

It  is  not  doing  for  the  children  of 
North  Carolina  what  the  free  school  sys- 
tems of  other  States  are  doing.  Ignorance, 
as  a  dark  cloud,  still  hangs  over  our  dear 
old  State,  and  out  of  its  thickening  gloom 
there  comes  a  mighty  host  to  swell  the 
lists  of  crime  and  pauperism  and  fill  our 
jails  and  penitentiaries  with  vicious 
and  unhappy  inmates.  Thousands  of 
bright-eyed  boys  and  girls  are  growing  up 
in  our  borders  without  the  means  of  ac- 
quiring the  elementary  principles  of  an 
education.  Honored  and  useful  citizens, 
orators  and  statesmen,  men  who  could 
shape  the  lives  and  characters  of  their  fel- 
lows, many  of  them  might  become;  but, 
like  the  gems  which  "  the  dark  un fathomed 
caves  of  ocean  bear/'  their  powers  dwarfed 
and  darkened  by  the  unyielding  force  of 
poverty,  and  fettered  by  the  grim  shackles 
of  ignorance,  must  forever  remain  unde- 
veloped and  unseen  unless  the  State,  like 
a  kind  mother,  reaches  down  and  lifts 
them  up  and  unfolds  before  their  youthful 
gaze  the  joyous  light  of  knowledge. 

That  our  present  free  school  system  is 
doing  this  no  one  acquainted  with  the 
facts  in  the  case  will  claim.  It  is  doing 
much,  but  it  is  not  doing  enough.  And 
one  of  the  defects  seems  to  be  that  much 
of  the  teaching  is  inefficient;  that  the 
teachers  need  special  training  for  their 


work.  Recognizing  this  need,  our  Solons 
years  ago  established  normal  schools,  hop- 
ing in  this  way  the  better  to  fit  the  teach- 
.ers  for  their  responsible  duties.  Much 
good  was  done,  too,  and  many  a  faithful 
teacher  has  had  his  burdens  lightened,  his 
conception  of  the  dignity  and  importance 
of  his  work  heightened  and  his  views  on 
teaching  certain  branches  improved  by  the 
methods  adopted  and  the  system  of  in- 
struction pursued  in  our  normals;  but  in 
many  cases  it  is  true  that  more  was  learned 
about  the  art  of  courting  than  about  the 
less  interesting  art  of  teaching.  Many 
persons  have  attended  who  have  never 
taught  and  never  expect  to  teach.  The 
"social  feature/'  so  useful  in  its  place,  has 
in  some  instances  been  so  perverted  and 
abused  as  to  render  it  difficult  for  persons 
to  learn  who  were  really  anxious  to  do  so. 
The  normal  schools  have  not  been  wholly 
satisfactory. 

Now,  what  must  be  done?  We  believe 
that  a  training  school  should  be  estab- 
lished. It  should  have  a  board  of  man- 
agers and  competent,  experienced  instruct- 
ors. Like  other  colleges  or  schools,  it 
should  have  regulations.  It  should  be  a 
school  for  study  and  not  for  recreation  or 
enjoyment.  The  plan  of  study  pursued 
should  be  broad  and  thorough,  embracing 
such  subjects  as  will  best  prepare  the 
teacher  to  develop  the  mental  and  moral 
faculties  of  the  child.  Its  doors  should 
be  thrown  open  to  the  noble  teachers  of 
the  State  without  a  charge  of  one  cent  for 
tuition.  If  such  a  school  were  established 
and  properly  conducted  the  teachers  of  the 
State,  being  brought  closer  together,  being 
trained  in  the  best  methods  of  teaching, 
and,  above  all,  being  inspired  with  a 
deeper  love  for  their  important  calling, 
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would  enter  with  fresh  zeal  into  the  ardu- 
ous labors  of  the  school-room,  and  would 
soon  create  such  a  widespread  interest  in 
educational  matters  that  North  Carolina's 
school  system  would  come  to  the  front  and 


the  dark  cloud  of  illiteracy  which  now 
shrouds  her  intellectual  sky  would  give 
place  to  the  gladsome  light  of  a  general 
diffusion  of  knowledge.    Ita  sit. 

J.  B.  C. 


CURRENT  TOPICS. 


Editor,  C.  G.  Wells. 


Gallimaufry. — The  State  National 
Bank  at  Raleigh  has  paid  forty  per  cent, 
on  claims  upon  it  since  its  failure  last 
March. — The  Oyster,  Fish  and  Game  Fair 
at  New  Bern  was  quite  a  success.  Gov- 
ernor Fowle,  Minister  Jarvis,  Senators 
Vauce  and  Beck  and  a  number  of  the 
members  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
State  were  present. — After  balloting  for 
several  days,  the  West  Virginia  Legisla- 
ture elected  Hon.  J.  E.  Kenna  (Dem.)  to 
succeed  himself  as  United  States  Senator. — 
Before  his  term  expired  President  Cleve- 
land approved  the  Nicaragua  Canal  Bill. — 
The  census  of  1890  will  cost  $6,000,000.— 
Negroes  are  leaving  North  Carolina  in 
large  numbers  for  Kansas.  Two  hun- 
dred left  Raleigh  February  27.  They  were 
promised  $12.50  per  month  and  board,  aud 
the  money  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  trip 
was  advanced  to  them. — Rev.  J.  E.  Car- 
ter, well  known  in  North  Carolina,  died  at 
his  home  in  Henderson  ville,  February  24. — 
Five  hundred  thousand  Chinese  are  on 
the  verge  of  starvation.  Their  Em- 
peror appeals  to  the  civilized  world 
for  help. — The  case  of  the  London 
Times  has  about  collapsed.  McDonald, 
the  manager  of  the  Times,  acknowledges 


that  he  paid  $12,000  for  the  so-called 
Parnell  letters,  and  Piggott  has  fled  after 
having  confessed  before  the  Commission 
that  he  forged  several  of  them. 

New  States. — Congress  passed  a  bill 
admitting  Washington,  Montana,  North 
Dakota  and  South  Dakota  to  the  Union, 
and  on  the  22d  ult.,  Washington's  Birth- 
day, President  (fleveland  signed  the  bill  ; 
so  that  while  the  people  were  celebrating  the 
1 57th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  the  father 
of  this  great  country  four  new  States  were 
born  into  the  Union,  one  of  which  bears 
his  name.  This  shows  that  his  memory 
still  has  a  warm  place  in  the  hearts  of  the 
American  people,  and  henceforth  when 
the  citizens  of  the  State  of  Washington 
meet  to  celebrate  the  anniversary  of  their 
admission  to  the  Union  they  will  also 
celebrate  the  birthday  of  him  for  whom 
the  State  is  named.  Washington  and 
Montana  have  the  same  boundaries  that 
they  had  as  Territories,  while  the  Terri- 
tory of  Dakota  was  divided  by  an  east 
and  west  line  and  formed  into  two  new 
States,  North  Dakota  and  South  Dakota. 
The  area  of  these  four  new  States  is  three 
times  as  great  as  that  of  the  British  Islands, 
and  the  value  of  their  accumulated  prop- 
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erty  is  $475,000,000.     It  is  said  that 
Montana  pays  more  money  per  capita  for 
public  schools  than  any  other  State  in  the 
Union.    On  May  14th  South  Dakota  will 
vote  upou  the  adoption  of  the  Sioux  Falls 
Constitution,  and  on  the  same  day  Wash- 
ington, Montana  and  North  Dakota  will 
elect  members  to  a  constitutional  conven- 
tion, and  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  October 
the  citizens  in  each  State  will  vote  upon 
the  adoption  of  the  constitutions  proposed 
by  their  respective  conventions.    If  the 
constitutions  are  adopted  the  Governors  of 
these  States  will  order  elections  to  be  held 
to  choose  members  of  the  Legislatures  and 
Representatives  in  Congress,  and  the  Legis- 
latures on  assembling  will  elect  LTnited 
States  Senators  for  their  States.  South 
Dakota  is  entitled  to  two  Representatives, 
North  Dakota,  Montana  and  Washington 
to  one  each.    These  four  States  are  en- 
titled to  thirteen  electoral  votes,  equal  to 
their  whole  representation  in  Congress, 
and  they  are  at  present  Republican  in  poli- 
tics, with  a  chance  of  becoming  Democratic 
as  the  population  increases.    New  Mexico 
asked  for  admission,  but  was  rejected  by 
the  Republicans  on  the  ground  that  sixty 
per  cent,  of  the  people  are  not  able  to  read. 
An  educational  qualification  is  now  de- 
manded by  the  Republicans  for  the  admis- 
sion of  a  State  into  the  Union,  especially 
since  that  State  is  to  be  Democratic  in 
politics.     They  forget    the  educational 
status  of  the  brother  in  black  here  in  the 
South, — but  then  he  is  the  pet  of  the  G.  O. 
P. — let  him  pass.    The  great  West  will 
gradually  make  itself  felt  in  the  political 
affairs  of  the  nation.    With  population 
the  centre  of  political  power  is  gradually 
moving  westward.    Paint  four  more  stars 
on  the  old  flag;  it  must  have  forty -two 


now.  Long  may  it  wave.  And  the  sooner 
it  waves  over  people  whose  interests  and 
sympathies  are  one  the  better  for  the  na- 
tion. 

The  Inauguration. — President  Ben- 
I  jarain  Harrison  was  inaugurated  at  Wash- 
ington, March  4th,  at  12  m.    There  was 
|  an  immense  crowd  present  and  the  cere- 
;  monies  were  simple  and  solemn.  Imme- 
I  diately  after  taking  the  oath  of  office  he 
'  read  his  inaugural  address.    We  do  not 
|  regard  it  as  a  particularly  strong  paper 
|  and  will  only  refer  to  a  few  of  the  points 
!  in  it.    Of  the  protective  policy  he  says 
j  that  if  at  any  time  this  questiou  became 
|  sectional  it  was  because  slavery  existed  in 
some  of  the  States.     He  very  naturally 
j  looks  hopefully  to  a  continuance  of  the 
|  protective  system  and  asks  Southern  capi- 
j  talists  to  engage  in  manufacturing.  He 
|  thinks  the  Southern  people  may  lead  the 
negro  to  vote  for  good  government  by  join- 
ing him  in  upholding  Republican  doctriue. 
We  beg  to  be  excused.    He  forgets  that 
the  negro  problem  is  a  condition  and  not 
a  theory,  regards  it  as  a  theory,  and  thinks 
that  education  is  the  panacea  for  all  the 
ills  with  regard  to  that  much  discussed 
race.    It  ill  beseems  him  to  tell  the  people 
J  of  the  South  that  they  may  make  a  good 
citizen  and  voter  of  the  negro  by  educat- 
ing him.    Why  did  not  he  and  his  party 
think  of  this  twenty  or  twenty-five  years 
ago  before  trying  the  dreadful  experiment 
of  making  him  a  voter?     The  white 
people  of  the  South  have  already  spent 
largely  of  their  means  to  educate  the 
brother  in  black,  even  to  crippling  the 
education  of  their  own  children.  He 
wisely  rejects  the  suggestion  of  a  special 
executive  policy  for  any  section  of  the 
country.    With  regard  to  appointment  to 
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office  he  says  that  honorable  party  service 
will  certainly  not  be  esteemed  by  him  a 
disqualification  for  public  office,  and  that 
it  is  expected  that  the  civil  service  will  be 
lawfully  enforced  and  without  evasion. 
We  will  see.  One  cannot  read  this  paper 
and  not  be  impressed  with  the  fact  that 


there  is  now  another  hand  upon  the  helm, 
another  mind  now  directing  the  affairs  of 
this  nation,  and  that  a  weaker,  less  com- 
prehensive and  less  bold  mind  than  has 
overlooked  the  welfare  of  the  country  for 
the  past  four  years. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


Editor,  S.  D.  Swaim. 


Greece,  the  fair  mother  of  ancient  lit- 
erary genius,  stands  yet  as  a  beacon  light 
to  the  world  of  letters.  It  has  now  six 
normal  schools,  which  have  within  the 
last  few  years  sent  out  3,000  well-equipped 
teachers. 

Alma  College,  Michigan,  though  one 
of  the  youngest  in  the  list,  is  now  so  well 
established  that  her  future  seems  to  be 
assured.  One  hundred  and  thirty-five 
students  were  in  attendance  during  the 
fall  term. 

Drury  College  has  a  senior  prepara- 
tory class  of  twenty-five,  the  largest  in 
the  history  of  the  college.  They  have 
recently  adopted  a  rule  forbidding  dancing 
or  card-playing  at  class  parties  and  socie- 
ties.— Ex. 

It  is  not  yet  determined  whether  Trin- 
ity College  will  be  moved  to  Raleigh, 
Durham,  or  where.  The  chances  seem  to 
be  in  favor  of  Raleigh.  The  enthusiastic 
spirit  of  President  Crowell  is  likely  to 
inspire  the  denomination  with  greater  zeal 
for  the  success  of  their  college. 


Clark  University,  which  is  to  be 
located  at  Worcester,  Mass.,  will  open 
next  fall  with  Prof.  G.  Stanly  Hall,  now 
of  Johns  Hopkins,  as  its  President.  It  is 
intended  by  the  projectors  that  this  insti- 
tution shall  rank  with  Johns  Hopkins  in 
opportunities  for  advanced  study. 

It  is  stated  by  Public  Opinion  that 
the  late  Miss  Jane  Holmes  left  $300,000 
to  various  charitable  institutions  in  Pitts- 
burg, Pa.,  and  also  made  them  residuary 
legatees.  But  the  value  of  the  properties 
owned  by  her  has  so  increased  that  the  in- 
stitutions have  already  received  $600,000, 
and  will  probably  get  nearly  $1,000,000. 

The  more  you  investigate  some  ques- 
tions the  more  interesting  and  popular  do 
they  become.  This  is  true  of  manual 
training.  It  is  now  being  introduced  by 
a  large  number  of  the  States  into  schools 
of  almost  every  grade.  The  school  com- 
mittee of  Providence,  R.  I.,  are  now  con- 
sidering the  propriety  of  introducing  it 
into  the  course  of  study  in  the  high 
schools. 
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Of  the  people  of  Alabama  who  are  ten 
years  of  age  and  over  only  57  per  cent, 
are  able  to  read  ;  50  per  cent,  cannot 
write;  60,174  white  men  and  women 
twenty-one  years  of  age  and  over  cannot 
write;  111,667  white  people  over  ten 
years  of  age  cannot  write;  370,279  people 
who  are  over  ten  years  of  age  cannot  read, 
and  there  are  433,447  people  over  ten 
years  old  who  do  not  know  how  to  write. 

Thomasville  Female  College  will 
be  moved  in  a  short  time  to  High  Point, 
which  offers  considerable  inducements. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  locations 
for  a  college  in  the  State.  The  situation, 
the  educational  spirit  of  the  people,  the 
buildings,  with  ample  apparatus,  church 
accommodations,  with  the  general  enthu- 
siasm of  the  citizens,  are  all  quite  an  in- 
ducement. Doubtless  the  change  will  be 
for  the  better. 

Public  school  affairs  have  been  so 
vigorously  stirred  up  of  late  that  the  wo- 
men are  at  last  taking  advantage  of  the 
privilege  of  voting  in  school  elections.  It 
is  several  years  since  the  Massachusetts 
Legislature  passed  the  law  authorizing 
this  limited  suffrage  for  women,  but,  in 
spite  of  clamor  of  agitators  of  both  sexes, 
the  registration  of  female  voters  in  Boston 
has  never  reached  higher  than  1,845,  the 
figure  attained  in  1885.  This  year,  how- 
ever, the  registration  proceeded  at  the  rate 
of  more  than  a  thousand  a  day,  until 
nearly  30,000  women  registered,  and  the 
result  was  a  lively  contest,  with  a  consid- 
erable amount  of  politics  and  unfortunate 
elements  of  religious  opinion  involved  in 
it.—  Ex. 

There  will  be  a  Centennial  Reunion 
of  the  Alumni  and  Matriculates  of  the 


University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel 
Hill,  Wednesday,  June  5th,  1889.  The 
members  of  each  class  will  sit  together  in 
the  meeting.  An  address  of  permanent 
historical  value  will  be  delivered  by  an 
eminent  alumnus.  The  roll  of  the 
alumni  will  be  called  by  classes  and 
short  speeches  made  by  representatives  of 
the  various  classes.  The  members  of  the 
various  classes  will  dine  together  on  this 
day,  and  another  address  will  be  delivered 
at  night.  On  Thursday  night  there  will 
be  a  social  reunion  of  the  alumni  in  the 
Library.  The  Committee  of  the  Faculty 
consists  of  John  Manning,  F.  P.  Venable 
and  Geo.  T.  Winston,  and  any  one  wish- 
ing further  information  may  obtain  it  by 
writing  to  the  committee.  The  occasion 
bids  fair  to  be  one  of  pleasure. 

The  annual  report  of  the  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Education  gives  some 
interesting  statistics  for  1886-87.  The 
total  school  population  in  the  States,  be- 
tween the  ages  of  six  and  fourteen,  is 
11,247,009,  an  increase  in  ten  years  of 
2,528,705.  All  the  States  and  Territories 
show  an  increase.  The  increase  in  Dakota 
was  greatest — 875.5,  while  in  Vermont  it 
was  the  least — 5.  The  increase  in  Maine 
was  only  9.  In  the  three  States,  Maine, 
Vermont  and  New  Hampshire,  there  was 
a  large  decrease  in  enrollment,  amounting 
in  New  Hampshire  to  over  ten  per  cent. 
In  the  North  x4tlantic  division  the  increase 
in  population  was  16.5  per  cent.;  in  the 
South  Atlantic  division,  26.7 ;  in  the 
South  Central,  36.8  ;  in  the  North  Cen- 
tral, 32;  and  in  the  Western,  72.1.  The 
expenditures  during  the  same  year  were 
i  $111,715,707,  an  increase  in  ten  years  of 
|  $32,530,198,  being  an  average  of  41.1  per 
I  cent. 
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Commissioner  Dawson  of  the  Bureau 
of  Education,  as  stated  by  the  Independ- 
ent, gives  a  total  of  2,222,611  colored 
children  of  school  age  in  seventeen  States, 
including  the  District  of  Columbia.  Of 
this  number  1,118,556  are  enrolled  in  the 
public  schools.  There  are,  besides,  3,924 
colored  students  in  the  normal  schools 
and  637  in  collegiate  institutions.  In 
schools  of  Science  there  are  840 ;  in 
schools  of  Theology,  922  ;  in  Law,  81  ; 
in  Academic,  165.  The  grand  total  in 
public  and  other  schools  is  1,131,904. 
The  total  school  population  of  the  State  of 
Alabama  is  485,551.  Of  this  number 
212,821  are  colored  children.  The  total 
enrollment  for  the  year  1886-'87  was 
251,700.  Of  these  153,304  were  white 
children  and  98,396  were  colored.  The 
average  daily  attendance  in  the  white 
schools  was  93,723 ;  in  the  colored 
schools,  63,995.  This  is  a  very  favorable 
showing  for  the  colored  children  when  it 
is  remembered  that  there  are  nearly  twice 
as  many  schools  for  the  white  children  as 
for  the  black  children.  More  than  one-  j 
third  of  Alabama's  population  are  illit-  i 
erate. 

Berlin,  which  outstripped  Leipzig  in 
numbers  three  years  ago  has  now  5,790 
matriculated  students  and  1,895  entitled 
to  hear  lectures,  making  a  grand  total  of 
7,685.  It  is  rapidly  becoming  the  most 
cosmopolitan  university  on  the  globe.  Not 
only  are  all  the  non-German  states  of 
Europe  represented  by  405  students,  but 
there  are  also  213  from  the  other  conti- 


nents. Of  these  171  are  Americans,  39 
are  from  Asia,  2  from  Australia  and  1 
from  Africa.  It  is  significant  that  the 
theological  faculty,  which  in  1875  had 
only  137  students,  now  has  840.  There 
has  indeed  been  a  great  increase  in  the 
number  of  theological  students  through- 
out Germany  during  the  last  five  years, 
but  nothing  in  proportion  to  the  increase 
in  Berlin.  Gottingen  in  1876  had  only 
77  theological  students;  now  it  has  246 
out  of  a  total  attendance  of  934.  This  is 
an  exceedingly  high  percentage  aud  em- 
phasizes the  fact  that  the  younger  genera- 
tion of  theologians  is  being  educated  to  a 
great  extent  under  the  influence  of  the 
"  new  theology  "  of  Germany.  At  Bonn, 
where  there  had  been  scarcely  a  dozen 
Catholic  theologians,  there  are  now  113, 
the  sudden  rise  being  due  to  the  fact  that 
Prussia  no  longer  maintains  at  Bonn  only 
an  old  Catholic  faculty,  but  has  lately 
appointed  a  number  of  teachers  acceptable 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  authorities.  Tubin- 
gen has  enjoyed  a  more  than  ordinary 
growth,  having  increased  its  attendance  in 
the  last  ten  years  about  seventy-five  per 
cent.  It  now  numbers  1,228  students 
and  is  one  of  the  most  solid  universities'in 
Germany.  The  increase  in  the  number  of 
Americans  shows  that  they,  even  more 
than  other  nations,  study  German  methods 
and  manner  of  higher  education.  There 
are  now  over  400  from  the  United  States 
at  these  schools,  principally  at  Berlin, 
Leipzig,  Gottingen,  Munich,  Heidelberg, 
Tubingen  aud  Strassburg. — Ex. 
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LITERARY  GOSSIP. 


Editor,  T.  S.  Sprinkle. 


Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  are  soon 
to  publish  an  edition  of  Mr.  Lowell's 
complete  works. 

A  Connecticut  minister  received  a 
bushel  of  potatoes  for  a  marriage  fee  and 
ever  since  he  goes  about  the  household 
soliloquizing:  Tuber  or  not  tuber?  that 
is  the  question. 

"  Can  you  tie  a  true  lovers'  knot,  my 
dear?"  inquired  Henry.  aXo,"  replied 
Minta,  hiding  her  blushes  with  her  fan, 
"  but  our  clergyman  can  do  it  very  nicely. " 
— Harper's  Bazar. 

Funk  &  Wagnalls,  New  York,  have 
just  issued  a  bound  volume  of  "The  Mis- 
sionary Review  of  the  World  "  for  1888, 
which  is  the  most  important  contribution 
of  the  past  year  to  the  literature  of  mis- 
sions. 

Miss  Margaret  Lee  has  succeeded  in 
attracting  Mr.  Gladstone's  attention,  which 
means  a  great  deal  for  a  young  author  of 
to-dav  struggling  for  an  audience.  Miss 
Lee  is  the  author  of  the  novel,  "Faithful 
or  Unfaithful." 

Mr.  J.  H.  Gillespie,  the  author  of 
"Elsinore  and  Other  Poems,"  a  sketch  of 
whose  life  appeared  in  the  January  num- 
ber of  this  magazine,  died  of  consumption 
at  his  home  near  Warsaw,  X.  G,  Feb- 
ruary 27,  1889. 

Publishers'  Weekly  recorded  4,631  books 
in  1888.  This  is  194  more  than  was  re- 
corded during  the  preceding  year  and  45 


less  than  the  year  1886,  the  heaviest  year 
in  book  production  in  the  experience  of 
the  companies. 

The  female  members  of  the  royal 
family  of  Belgium  seem  to  be  quite  in- 
dustrious. The  Queen  herself  has  just 
started  a  monthly  magazine  with  the  title, 
La  Jeune  Fille.  She  writes  about  house- 
hold affairs  and  theatrical  matters ;  her 
youngest  daughter,  Clementine,  writes  on 
art  and  literature;  and  her  daughter  Steph- 
anie, Crown  Princess  of  Austria,  makes 
the  pictures.  Carmen  Sylva  will  write 
the  poems. 

Little  Lord  Fauntleroy  has  been 
put  upon  the  stage  and  is  one  of  the  most 
famous  plays  of  the  season  in  New  York. 
Its  production  in  this  country  and  in 
England  nets  Mrs.  Burnett  about  $1,500 
a  week,  and  her  income  last  year  was  $50,- 
000.  The  talented  author  of  this  and 
several  other  works  was  born  in  Man- 
chester, England,  in  1849,  and  is  now  one 
of  the  leaders  of  American  society  in 
Washington. 

"  The  Cross,  Ancient  and  Modern," 
by  Wilson  W.  Blake,  is  fully  illustrated 
and  gives  the  use  of  the  Cross  by  all  na- 
tions of  the  earth  previous  to  Christianity. 
The  symbol  is  found  among  the  early 
Aryans,  the  later  Hindu  sects,  the  Druids, 
the  Aztecs  of  Mexico  and  the  mound- 
builders  of  the  United  States.  Its  use  in 
heraldry  is  shown.    The  book  is  neces- 
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sarily  small,  though  interesting,  and  so  far 
as  we  know,  very  complete. 

M.  Renan  has  completed  his  second 
volume  of  the  "  History  of  the  People  of 
Israel,"  and  will  write  one  more  volume. 
He  has  traced  the  transformation  of  the 
national  God  of  the  Jews  to  the  Univer- 
sal God,  the  Maker  of  Heaven  and  Earth. 
In  the  third  volume  he  purposes  to  show 
"  how  the  organization  of  the  Jewish  re- 
ligion was  completed  450  years  before 
Christ  and  then  became  an  abridgement  of 
all  the  religious  work  of  the  world." 

Herman  Grim,  iu  his  life  of  Raphael, 
lately  translated  by  Sarah  Holland  Adams, 
gives  the  principle  upon  which  he  has  con- 
structed this  biography  in  one  sentence: 
"  Raphael  has  developed  in  four  centuries 
into  one  of  the  mighty  beings  whose 
length  of  life  is  now  counted  by  centuries. 
Perhaps  mankind  will  yet  some  day  lose 
all  interest  in  the  personal  experiences  of 
Goethe  and  Michael '  Angel o  and  occupy 
themselves  with  only  their  best  works.  The 
essential  influence  of  such  men  on  human- 
ity must  sooner  or  later  become  the  sole 
measure  of  their  genius." 

Mr.  John  Macintosh,  author  of  "  The 
History  of  Civilization  in  Scotland,"  will 
write  the  volume,  "  Scotland"  in  the  Story 
of  the  Nations  series.  Mr.  Macintosh,  in 
some  respects,  seems  to  be  a  remarkable 
man.  He  worked  ou  the  farm  in  his  early 
years  and  was  subsequently  apprenticed  to 
shoemaking,  which  he  followed  for  fifteen 
years.  Later  he  opened  a  stationery  shop 
in  Aberdeen  and,  he  says,  "  ihere  on  the 
shop  counter,  amid  all  the  noise  and  bustle 
of  a  striving  thoroughfare,  the  three  vol- 
umes of  my  history  were  written  and  the 
proof-sheets  corrected  and  revised.  All 


being  done  while  customers  were  coming 
in  and  going  out  and  constantly  interrupt- 
ing me." 

Death  'tis  to  part ; 
'Tis  threefold  death 
To  part,  not  hoping 
Ever  to  meet  again. 

— Goethe. 

"  Lastchance  Junction,"  by  Sally 
Pratt  McLean,  is  a  novel  of  the  "  far,  far 
West."  Lastchance  Junction  is  a  home 
of  refugees  who  have  fled  from  the  East- 
ern States  to  escape  justice.  The  men 
and  women  are  guilty  of  various  crimes, 
being  robbers,  forgers  and  murderers,  yet 
they  possess  some  good  qualities.  The 
hero,  "  Gordon  Ferris,"  has  fled  to  this 
place  on  account  of  some  desperate  act  in 
his  Eastern  home.  He  is  a  handsome 
fellow,  of  good  family  aud  a  brave  and 
reckless  rider.  He  joins  a  "Wild  West" 
show  and,  as  its  most  brilliant  star,  wins 
the  heart  of  Lucie  Dome,  a  beautiful, 
educated  woman,  who  runs  away  with  him 
aud  becomes  his  wife.  Her  life  is,  as 
might  be  expected,  a  most  miserable  one, 
clouded  by  the  crimes  and  brutality  of  her 
|  husband. 

One  of  the  latest  translations  from  the 
I  Russian  is  the  Tolstoi's  "  Family  Hap- 
I  piness,"  by  Nathan  Haskell.    The  heroine 
I  is  a  romantic  girl  of  seventeen  who  is  left 
j  with  a  governess  and  young  sister  iu  a 
dreary,  deserted  Russian  country  house. 
She  becomes  very  despondent  aud  sinks 
into  unnatural  apathy,  from  which  she  is 
aroused  by  her  guardian,  a  man  twice  her 
own  age.    He  awakens  in  her  a  desire  to 
be  and  to  do,  that  she  may  fulfill  his  ideal 
of  girlhood.    They  marry,  as  might  be 
expected.    There  are  fewer  exciting  inci- 
dents in  this  work  than  in  some  of  Tol- 
stoi's others,  though  it  is  a  study  of  a 
strong,  fully  matured  man's  love  and  the 
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incoherent,  indefinite  longings,  emotions, 
doubts  and  disappointments  of  a  young 
girl's  first  love,  and  is  considered  one  of 
his  best  works. 

"The  Apostale,"  lately  translated 
from  the  French  by  Elizabeth  Phipps 
Train,  is  a  very  interesting  and  exciting 
novel  by  Ernest  Daudet.  A  monk  by  the 
name  of  Pere  Auregan  is  the  "  Apostale." 
He  becomes  very  famous  for  his  brilliant 
oratorical  powers  and  receives  a  call  to 
preach  before  the  French  Emperor  and 
Empress.  At  Paris  a  woman  of  high 
rank  makes  a  confessiou  to  him  and  gives 
a  detailed  account  of  her  connection  with 
a  murder  for  which  another  woman  is 
being  tried.  This  news,  in  connection 
with  the  rare  beauty  of  the  woman,  causes 
Auregan  to  lose  all  self-control.  He  for- 
gets all  his  heavenly  vows  and  falls  deeply 
into  earthly  love.  He  leaves  the  monas- 
tery, gives  himself  up  to  every  excess  and 
makes  a  rapid  and  frightful  downward 
course.  The  two  women,  the  one  accused 
of  murder  and  the  one  who  committed  it, 
play  a  wonderful  part  all  through  his  wild 
life.  His  remorse  and  final  restoration 
to  the  priesthood  are  graphically  depicted. 

Me.  Peecival  Lowell,  after  a  resi- 
dence of  several  years  in  Eastern  Asia, 
Japan  and  Corea,  gives  "  The  Soul  of  the 
Far  East."  From  this  volume  we  judge 
that  the  prospects  of  the  Far  East  are  not 
the  most  hopeful.  In  his  philosophical 
reflections  upon  the  art,  language,  imagina- 
tion of  this  people,  as  well  as  their  intel- 
lectual and  religious  history,  he  concludes 
that  their  course  is  run.  They  are  im- 
itators, not  originators;  they  have  been 
importers  not  of  merchandise,  but  of  ideas. 
They  are  perfectly  willing  to  adopt  West- 
ern ideas  rather  than  originate  any  of  their 
own.     We  hope  that  Mr.  Lowell  has 


received  wrong  impressions,  for  he  con- 
cludes by  saying:    "Unless  the  newly 
!  imported  ideas  from  the  West  really  take 
I  root  it  is  from  this  whole  world  that  Jap- 
I  anese,  Coreans,  as  well  as  Chinese,  will 
inevitably  be  excluded.    Their  Nirvana 
is  already  being  realized;  already  it  has 
wrapped  Far  Eastern  Asia  in  its  winding 
sheet,  the  shrowd  of  those  whose  day  was 
|  but  a  dawn,  as  if  in  prophetic  keeping  the 
names  they  gave  their  homes — the  Land 
of  the  Hay's  beginning  and  the  Land  of 
the  Morning  Colin." 

Tolstoi,  in  his  "  What  To  Do/'  dis- 
|  cusses  poetry  and  wealth.    He  thinks  that 
;  God  has  furnished  an  abundance  of  raw 
|  material  for  the  food  and  clothing  of  all  his 
creatures.    And  since  some  are  enervated 
1  by  the  indulgence  of  wealth  and  luxury, 
while  others  are  being  ground  to  powder 
beneath  the  galling  yoke  of  poverty  and 
want,  there  must  be  something  wrong 
|  somewhere.    Tolstoi  has  tried  to  solve  the 
problem  and  signally  failed.    He  has  gone 
I  among  the  lowest  and  tried  by  indiscrimi- 
nate giving  to  relieve  their  wants  and  in- 
vestigated individual  cases,  but  finds  all 
alike  unsatisfactory.  We  think  that  neither 
!  Tolstoi  nor  any  other  man  will  ever  solve 
this  problem,  so  long  as  the  Creator  makes 
men  of  such  different  degrees  of  intellect, 
[  foresight  and  supervision  as  He  does  in  the 
!  age  of  the  19th  century.    According  to 
the  words  of  Christ  himself  while  on 
earth  the  poor  will  ever  be  here.  He 
|  thinks  the  relations  between  men  are  wrong 
and  must  be  radically  changed.  Many 
:  truths  are  contained  in  the  book,  one  like 
j  the  following  for  instance:  "True  life  is 
found  in  labor — bodily,  mental  and  moral 
labor  all   united   in    one  struggle  with 
nature,  the  struggle  for  existence,  in  which 
every  man  must  lend  to  his  neighbor." 
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ALUMNI  NOTES. 


Editor,  S.  D.  Swaim. 


— One  of  the  cherished  and  happy  i 
results  of  the  recent  Anniversary  was  the 
stately  presence  of  so  large  a  number  of 
Wake  Forest's  noble  sons,  whose  coming  ! 
always  makes  us  glad.  Who  is  there  so 
stupid  or  hermetic  as  not  to  feel  revived  i 
and  begotten  with  fresh  zeal  and  courage, 
and  attuned  to  a  more  harmonious  blend- 
ing of  all  his  powers  towards  the  acqui- 
sition of  knowledge,  after  a  hearty  hand- 
shake and  a  few  fresh  reminiscences  from 
such  men .  as  the  Drs.,  Profs.,  Revs., 
Hons.,  Messrs.,  &c?  Sometimes  the  over- 
worked student,  by  a  tedious  train  of 
reverie,  manages  to  work  himself  up  to 
the  conclusion  that  college  life  is  rather 
dull  and  monotonous  at  times,  but  he  j 
never  feels  so  just  after  a  visit  from  his 
elder  brethren,  who  have  been  for  several 
years — perhaps  many  years — initiated  into 
the  circle  of  active  life.  But  at  the  same 
time  he  is  often  made  to  feel  never  so 
unprepared  for  and  afraid  of  what  awaits 
him  just  beyond  his  exit.  Hence,  with 
great  reluctance  does  he  welcome  the  inev- 
itable weaning  day.  As  a  score  of  lads 
sitting  aghast  at  the  feet  of  an  old  veteran 
listen  to  his  stories  of  bivouac  and  battle, 
so  do  we,  with  mouths  ajar,  recline  in  the 
presence  of  our  worthy  alumni  veterans 
while  they  tell  us  of  what  awaits  us 
beyond  the  college  campus.  And  well 
may  we  heed,  for  many  of  them  have 
wrought  long  and  well,  and  have  thereby 
been   rendered   capable  of  giving  good 


j  counsel.    Come  again,  old  comrades,  with 
your  sunny  smiles,  and  shine  away  the 
"  blues  "  from  our  every  face.  Your  alma 
i  mater  and  her  younger  sons  will  gladly 
greet  you. 

— J.  F.  Spainhour,  Esq.,  of  Boone, 
Watauga  county,  is  "persecuting"  the 
guilty,  and  defending  the  innocent.  Woe 
be  unto  the  guilty  !  We  pity  them — and 
the  innocent,  too,  if  Spainhour  is  on  the 
other  side.  He  is  also  devoting  a  portion 
of  his  time  to  journalism.  He  is  editor 
of  the  Wataugu  Democrat. 

— Rev.  F.  H.  Paston,  of  Hymau,  S. 
C,  has  recently  been  elected  one  of  the 
j  Commissioners  of  Education  in  the  newly- 
formed  county  of  Florence.  The  office 
pays  a  stated  salary  of  $700  per  annum. 
He  is  also  pastor  of  three  churches,  which 
pay  a  salary  of  $700,  making  the  hand- 
some sum  of  $1,400  per  year. 

— '52.  Hon.  Benj.  J.  Lea,  Speaker  of 
the  Tennessee  State  Senate,  was  born  in 
Caswell  county,  N.  C,  1833;  graduated 
at  Wake  Forest  College  in  1852,  and 
moved  at  once  to  Haywood  county,  Tenn. 
In  1859  he  was  sent  to  the  General  As- 
sembly;  was  an  officer  in  the  fifty-second 
Tennessee  Regiment  in  the  war.  After 
the  war  he  was  appointed  Attorney-Gen- 
eral of  the  State,  which  office  he  filled 
intelligently  and  acceptably  for  eight 
years,  since  which  time  he  has  settled 
down  to  farming,  and  one  and  one-half 
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miles  from  Browmesville  he  has  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  farms  of  130  acres  to  be 
found  in  the  country.  He  is  so  popular 
with  all  parties  that  he  was  the  unanimous 
choice  of  both  parties  for  the  office  he  now 
holds — a  thing  unheard  of  before  in  Ten- 
nessee politics. — The.  Progressive  Farmer 
of  Feb.  12th. 

— '69.  Hon.  John  C.  Scarborough,  of 
Johnston  county,  has  been  appointed  by 
the  Governor  to  the  position  of  Commis- 
sioner of  Labor  Statistics.  It  comes  to 
him  unsought,  like  honors  and  places  of 
trust  generally  come  to  great  men.  Mr. 
Scarborough  was  Superintendent  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction  of  North  Carolina  from 
1876  to  1884.  He  has  done  a  great  work 
for  the  public  schools  of  North  Carolina. 

—'85.  Profs.  J.  W.  and  J.  J.  Hendren 
have  charge  of  a  flourishing  school  at 
Cedar  Run,  Alexander  county.  They 
have  been  teaching  at  this  place  ever  since 
the  fall  of  '85,  with  an  average  attendance 
I  of  not  less  than  100  students  each  term. 
They  have  just  completed  a  large  and 
commodious  academy.  The  present  term 
has  an  enrollment  of  120.  The  scholar- 
ship and  pure  piety  of  these  gentlemen 
will  always  secure  for  them  a  large  pat- 
ronage. 

— '85.  Mr.  J.  M.  Lucas,  of  Parnassus, 
S.  C.j  is  a  constant  reader  of  the  Stu- 
dent, and  the  pretty  part  about  it  is  he 
always  pays  his  subscription  promptly. 
In  remitting  his  subscription  recently  he 
kindly  sent  his  best  regards  to  several 
members  of  the  Faculty  and  some  of  his 
student  friends.  We  are  glad  to  hear 
from  you,  Brother  Lucas.    Success  to  you. 

— '86.  Rev.  J.  W.  Watson  is  principal 
of  Fair  View  Academy  in  Chatham 
county,  N.  C. 


— '87.  Rev.  W.  F.  Watson  is  pastor  of 
the  church  at  Kernersville,  N.  C.  He 
:  is  also  preaching  to  one  or  two  other 
churches. 

—  '87.  One  of  the  most  brilliant  events 
in  the  society  circles  of  Fayetteville  this 
season  was  the  marriage  of  Mr.  T.  Edgar 
Cheek,  of  Durham,  to  Miss  Mamie  Gar- 
|  rasou,  of  this  city,  in  the  Presbyterian 
church  here  Wednesday  morning  at  8 
o'clock.  The  church  was  artistically  deco- 
rated   with    mistletoe   and  other  ever- 
greens, and  the  ceremony  was  performed 
by  Rev.    H.  A.  Brown,    of  Winston, 
under  arch  "  bedecked  with  flowers  of 
1  rarest  hue,"  from  which  was  suspended  a 
i  horseshoe  made  of  beautiful  white  roses, 
;  typical  of  the  occasion.    At  the  appointed 
I  hour,  8  o'clock,  the  "  wedding  march " 
was  most  beautifully  rendered  by  Mrs. 
W.  A.  Robeson  on  the  organ,  assisted  by 
Mr.  Will  S.  Sheetz  on  the  cornet,  when 
the  ushers,  Messrs.  C.  L.  Campbell,  R.  H. 
Rigsbee,  C.  Cheek  and  Geo.  C.  Thomp- 
'  son,  marched  to  the  altar  and  took  their 
j  respective  stands,  followed  by  the  "flower 
j  girls,"  little  Misses  Mary  Fuller  Robeson 
and   Lilly    Slocumb.     Next    came  the 
groom  w7ith  his  best  man,  Mr.  L.  G.  Cole, 
and  the  bride  with  Miss  Emma  Belle 
:  Williams.    The  ceremony  was  performed 
in  the  presence  of  a  goodly  number  of  our 
!  people  who  gathered  thither  to  witness  the 
!  happy  event,  and  bear  testimony  to  the 
high  esteem  in  which  the  newly  made  man 
and  wife  are  held  by  the  affections  of 
i  many  loving  hearts  of  this  city. — Durham 
Daily  Sun. 

—'88.  Rev.  F.  T.  Wooten  is  pastor  of 
several  churches  in  Sampson  and  Pender 
counties.     His  success  is  very  marked. 
.  The  boys  from  that  section  tell  us  he  is 
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quite  popular  both  as  preacher  and  pastor,  j  — '88.  A  correspondent  from  Mt.  Gil- 
He  has  received  several  calls  to  other  I  ead  in  the  Montgomery  Vidette  of  Febru- 
churches,  but  prefers  to  let  well  enough  \  arv  19th,  says:  "Prof.  Frank  Hendren 
alone.  Frank,  come  to  see  us  at  Com-  ;  opened  a  school  here  this  week.  He  is  a 
mencement !  graduate  of  Wake  Forest,  and  a  very  fine 
— '88.  Rev.  J„  W.  Lynch  has  left  the  j  scholar,  worthy  of  the  patronage  of  all 
Seminary  on  account  of  his  health,  and  ;  who  appreciate  an  accomplished  teacher." 
accepted  a  call  to  the  church  in  Danville,  j  We  congratulate  the  people  of  Mt.  Gilead 
Ky.  This  is  the  second  strongest  Baptist  j  ™  securing  the  services  of  Prof.  Hendren. 
church  in  the  State  outside  of  Louisville,  j  Good  luck  to  you,  Frank. 
Dr.  McDonnald,  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  is  one  of  j  —88.  Mr.  G.  C.  Thompson  is  devot- 
its  former  pastors.  Mr.  Lynch's  many  j  ing  himself  to  the  study  of  general  his- 
friends  at  Wake  Forest  were  glad  to  see  j  tory,  and  proposes  to  prosecute  his  studies 
him  present  at  the  Anniversary.  His  j  at  some  length  along  this  line.  He  is  also 
church  granted  him  a  vacation  of  six  !  teaching  school  near  Wake  Forest.  He 
weeks  before  entering  upon  his  work,  but  I  attended  the  marriage  of  his  special  friend, 
his  salary  began  at  once.  j  Mr.  T.  Edgar  Cheek,  at  Fayetteville,  N.  C. 


IN  AND  A  BOUT  THE  COLLEGE. 


Editor,  H.  A.  Foushee. 


Foot- ball  ! 
In  Memoriam  !  ! 

Snow-ball  was  the  fashion  the  last 
week  in  February. 

•  Rev.  J.  W.  Lynch,  of  Danville,  Ky., 
paid  the  Hill  a  flying  trip  Anniversary. 

Here  are  Commencement  Marshals : 
Eu.,  J.  H.  Nowell,  W.  O.  Riddick,  L.  S. 
Cannon;  Phi.,  J.  A.  McDaniel,  W.  A. 
Devin,  M.  P.  Hoffman. 

Rev.  G.  P.  Bostick,  of  Durham,  who 
will  sail  in  May  as  missionary  to  China, 
lectured  here  Thursday  night,  February  I 
21,  on  the  reasons  why  he  decided  to  be- 
come a  missionary. 


Misses  Mattie  Heck,  Corrie  Har- 
rison and  Caddie  Litchford,  of  Raleigh, 
Miss  Annie  Powell,  of  Oxford,  and  Miss 
Celeste  Smith,  of  Johnston  county,  stayed 
over  Sunday  after  Anniversary,  much  to 
the  delight  of  many  students. 

Rev.  Dr.  J.  W.  Carter,  of  Raleigh,  has 
been  elected  to  deliver  the  Baccalaureate 
sermon  next  Commencement.  Dr.  Carter 
is  considered  one  of  the  ablest  Baptist 
preachers  in  the  South,  and  we  promise 
our  friends  an  intellectual  treat  at  that 
time. 

The  present  Senior  class,  numbering 
28,  is  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the  Col- 
lege.   Davis,  Fleming,  Carr,  Dowd,  Huf- 
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ham,  Merritt,  Shaw  and  Wells  will  study 
law;  Rickrnan,  Betts,  Bridges,  Merrell, 
Swaim,  Thompson  and  Watkins  will 
preach  ;  Hunter,  Simmons,  Harrill,  Mid- 
dleton  and  Tucker  are  going  to  teach  ; 
journalism  comes  next  with  two  followers, 
Bailey  and  Royal  1 ;  and  medicine  two, 
Early  and  Sprinkle,  while  Upchurch, 
Watson,  Yates  and  Foushee  are  unde- 
cided. 

Dr.  G.  W.  Manly  lectured  Tuesday 
night,  February  12.  Subject,  "Student  Life 
in  Germany."  As  was  expected,  he  gave 
his  hearers  a  rare  treat.  They  were  kept 
in  continual  laughter  by  his  inimitable 
mimicry  of  the  German  professors,  as- 
tounded at  the  vast  amount  of  informa- 
tion imparted  in  so  short  a  time,  and 
charmed  by  the  rythm  of  his  voice.  We 
would  attempt  a  synopsis,  but  hope  he 
may  be  induced  to  allow  it  to  be  put  in 
the  Student,  and  we  could  not  possibly 
do  him  justice,  and  at  the  same  time  would 
be  anticipating  our  readers  iu  the  pleasure 
they  will  enjoy  in  reading  it. 

Dr.  Thomas  Hume,  Jr.,  of  the  Uni- 
versity, lectured  before  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
Monday  night,  March  4th.    We  had  all 
been  desirous  for  some  time  of  hearing 
this  gifted  lecturer,  and  it  is  needless  to 
add  for  those  who  have  ever  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  hearing  him  that  our  high  expec-  ; 
tations  were  more  than  realized.    After  a 
few    pleasant    introductory    remarks  he 
addressed  himself  to  the  consideration  of 
the  relation  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  to  the  j 
Christian  Church.  Said  it  does  not  belittle  | 
doctrine,  does  not  antagonize   Christian  ; 
work  as  some  suppose.    It  is  intended  to  j 
give  a  sphere  for  the  young  man  to  get  j 
training  for   the    more    important  and 
higher  sphere  of  the  Church.    It  brings 


together  men  of  different  denominations, 
and  cultivates  Christian  love  and  toler- 
ance. Said  there  were  three  kinds  of  help 
to  the  young  man,  companionship  with 
men,  with  God,  and  with  books.  After 
speaking  of  the  first  two  he  spoke  more 
particularly  of  the  last.  Then  showing 
what  a  powerful  influence  the  imagination 
exerted,  he  said  it  ought  to  be  better  cul- 
tivated by  reading  pure  books.  Recom- 
mended for  Sunday  reading  such  poems 
as  "In  Memoriam,"  "The  Holy  Grail" 
and  Milton's  "  Comus."  Many  novels 
come  under  this  head.  Dr.  Phelps's  "  Still 
Hour,"  Keble's  "Christian  Year,"  St. 
Augustine's  "Confessions"  and  such 
biographies  as  the  lives  of  J.  B.  Taylor 
and  Adouiram  Judson  were  also  recom- 
mended. But  above  all  the  Bible  should 
be  read  and  studied,  and  studied  not  in 
detached  verses,  but  as  a  collection  of 
books.  Dr.  Hume  is  a  chaste,  elegant 
and  polished  speaker,  and  never  fails  to 
delight  his  audience.  He  had  prepared  a 
more  formal  literary  address,  but  owing 
to  the  recent  death  of  Dr.  Simmons  did 
not  deliver  it.  In  behalf  of  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.,  students,  citizens  and  Faculty  we 
extend  to  him  an  earnest  invitation  to 
visit  us  again  at  his  earliest  convenience 
and  deliver  his  first  lecture. 

March  3d  was  a  day  of  sadness  on 
the  Hill.  The  Angel  of  Death  had  been 
in  our  midst  and  Prof.  W.  G.  Simmons, 
A.  M.,  LL.  D.,  was  no  more.  He  had 
been  in  failing  health  for  some  months, 
but  up  to  a  few  days  before  his  death  no 
one  suspected  that  the  end  was  so  near. 
For  more  than  thirty  years  he  was  a  pro- 
fessor of  this  College,  filling  different 
chairs  as  the  exigencies  of  the  institution 
demanded.    He  came  to  the  College  when 
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it  was  just  emerging  from  its  struggle  for 
existence.  During  the  dark  and  gloomy 
days  of  the  civil  war  he  did  not  desert  it. 
He  lived  to  see,  and  was  greatly  instru- 
mental in  bringing  about,  its  present  pros- 
perity. During  all  these  years  he  missed 
only  thirty  days  from  duty.  What  a 
splendid  record  !  Truly  it  may  be  said, 
"  AVell  doue,  thou  good  and  faithful  ser- 
vant." 

Dr.  Wm.  Royall,  his  old  friend  and 
colleague  before  and  during  the  war, 
conducted  the  funeral  exercises.  After 
singing  "Beyond  the  smiling  and  the 
weeping,"  and  prayer  by  Dr.  J.  W.  Car- 
ter, of  Raleigh,  Dr.  Royall  said  :  "The 
deceased  belonged  not  only  to  his  family, 
to  this  community  and  to  the  College,  but 
the  great  Baptist  denomination,  to  the 
cause  of  truth,  of  great  enterprises,  of 
education  and  to  the  State.  Therefore  it  is 
fitting  that  we  should  have  with  us  to-day 
representatives  from  some  of  these,  and 
that  they  be  allowed  to  pay  a  last  tribute 
to  his  memory. 

"  Prof.  Simmons  had  early  religious  im- 
pressions, but  did  not  join  the  church 
until  after  he  came  to  college.  He  was 
the  oldest  member  of  the  church  here,  and 
served  as  a  connecting  link  between  the 
past  and  present.  I  will  not  speak  of 
him  as  a  man  of  learning,  though  his 
fame  is  spread  throughout  the  State.  In 
spite  of  all  his  learning  he  continued  an 
humble  Christian.  He  was  not  misled  by 
the  false  lights  of  science  that  shone  so 
brilliantly  along  his  path,  but  held  to  the 
old  theology  with  tenacity,  and  could  give 
a  reason  for  his  faith  as  well  as  his  hope. 
If  he  were  here  to-day  and  able  to  express 
his  wish  he  would  say  to  me,  '  Brother 
Royall,  preach  a  plain  gospel  sermon  ;  do 


not  extol  me.'  Therefore  I  take  this 
I  thought:  1  Corinthians,  15:19."  Then 
followed  a  plain,  simple  discourse,  which 
fell  as  suushiue  after  rain  on  the  recently 
bereaved.  After  the  sermon  feeling  and 
appropriate  remarks  were  made  by  Dr.  T. 
E.  Skinner,  Dr.  Jno.  Mitchell  and  Dr. 
W.  B.  Royall,  and  the  remains  were 
interred  in  the  cemetery. 

The  first  intercollegiate  game  of  foot- 
ball for  the  championship  of  North  Caro- 

j  lina  came  off  at  Raleigh,  Friday,  March 
1st,  between  the  University  and  Wake 

j  Forest  teams.  Messrs.  Jones  and 
Rhaders,  of  Trinity,    acted    as  referee 

!  and  umpire  respectively.  The  game 
was  called  at  four  o'clock.     Wake  For- 

i 

est  won    the   toss   and   the  University 
I  kicked  off.    They  begau  by  rushing  in  a 
I  solid  V.     Their  rush  line  was  too  heavy 
for  ours,  and  they  won  twenty-five  yards 
before  they  were   stopped.     Our  team 
1  fought  manfully,  but  they  were  gradually 
forced  back  almost  to  the  goal,  wheu  Bra- 
gaw  succeeded  in  making  a  touch-down. 
Graham  missed  the  goal.    Here  Dowd 
:  brought  the  ball  back  without  touching  it 
down.    The  University  then  got  the  ball, 
and  Rhem,  in  a  short  time,  made  a  touch- 
down and  Graham  a  goal.     After  the 
I  kick-off  our  team  kept  the  ball  in  their 
opponent's  territory  for  some  time,  but 
I  their  heavy  rush  line  again  forced  them 
back,  until  Bragaw  made  another  touch- 
|  down,  which  did  not,  however,  secure  a 
\  goal.    This  (14  to  0)  was  the  state  of 
:  game  when  time  was  called  for  end  of 
first  half. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  second  half 
Wake  Forest  kicked  off  and  kept  the  ball 
in  the  University's  territory  some  time, 
and  it  seemed  certain  that  they  would 
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make  a  touch-down,  when  a  muff  gave  the 
ball  to  the  University,  who  at  once  carried 
the  ball  back  into  Wake  Forest's  territory, 
and  our  team  was  forced  to  make  a  safety, 
which  counted  two  points  for  the  Univer- 
sity. The  remainder  of  the  game  was 
played  very  near  Wake  Forest's  goal. 
The  University's  heavy  rush  line  was 
almost  impenetrable,  while  they  succeeded 
nearly  every  time  in  breaking  through 
and  catching  our  half-backs  before  they 
could  make  any  distance.  Wake  Forest 
was  again  forced  to  make  a  safety.  Bra- 
gaw  made  another  touch-down,  which 
secured  a  goal,  and  Howell  another,  but 
no  goal.  Here  time  for  end  of  game  was 
called,  when  the  score  stood  33  to  0,  in 
favor  of  the  University. 

Our  team  played  a  very  spirited  game 
considering  the  heavv  odds  against  them. 
The  University  had  had  better  training, 
was  better  organized,  and  showed  more 
skill  and  acquaintance  with  the  rules,  and 
the  result  was  clearly  foreseen  after  the 
first  few  minutes.    The  teams  were  : 

University :  Rushers,  Murphy.  Fear- 
ington,  Little,  Johnston.  Huggins,  Blount, 
Corpening;  quarter-back,  Rheni  :  half- 
backs, Bragaw  captain)  and  Howell; 
full-back.  Graham  :  substitute,  

Wake  Forest  :  Rushers,  Pevin,  Wil- 
liamson, Richardson,  Mitchell,  F.,  Rid- 
dick,  White,  Oliver;  quarter-back.  Up- 
church;  half-backs,  Dowd  (captain)  and 
Merritt,  F. ;  full-back,  R  oyster ;  substi- 
tute, Beckwith. 

ANNIVERSARY. 

[Reported  by  W.  A.  Devin.] 

Friday,  February  15th,  was  the  day  set 
apart  for  the  celebration  of  the  fifty-fourth 
Anniversary  of  our   Literary  Societies. 


As  is  usual  on  such  occasions  the  weather 
was  far  from  good.  The  day  was  dark 
and  threatening,  and,  though  it  did  not 
rain,  it  looked  as  »f  it  would  do  so  on  the 
least  provocation.  But  this  did  not  pre- 
vent an  unusually  large  crowd  of  visitors 
from  assembling  to  add  to  and  to  partake 
of  the  joys  of  the  occasion,  nor  did  we  ob- 
serve much  despondency  or  dejected uess. 

At  2:30  P.  M.  a  large  audience  had 
assembled  in  Wingate  Memorial  Hall, 
and  a  few  minutes  later  the  speakers  of 
the  afternoon  were  ushered  in.  The  Presi- 
dent, Mr.  H.  A.  Foushee,  of  Roxboro, 
X.  C.  called  the  house  to  order.  The 
minutes  of  the  last  Anniversary  having 
been  read  and  approved  the  Secretary, 
Mr.  T.  S.  Sprinkle,  cf  Reeds,  X.  C., 
read  the  query:  "Are  the  merits  of  the 
present  system  of  free  schools  in  North 
Carolina  sufficient  to  justify  the  State  in 
supporting  it?" 

Mr.  W.  C.  Dowd.  of  Charlotte.  X.  C. 
the  first  gentleman  on  the  affirmative, 
began  by  deploring  the  ignorance  that 
abounds  throughout  the  State.  North 
Carolina  has  a  glorious  record,  but  a  dark 
cloud  of  ignorance  is  overshadowing  it. 
The  National  and  State  Governments, 
almost  from  the  day  of  their  foundation, 
have  recognized  the  constitutionality  of 
aiding  education. 

If  a  State  allows  its  citizens  to  grow 
up  in  iguorance  it  harbors  that  which  will 
eventually  destroy  it.  Therefore,  in  self- 
defence  it  must  disseminate  knowledge ; 
and,  as  self-defence  is  the  foundation  of 
right,  it  is  right  for  a  State  to  support 
public  schools. 

In  1880  there  were  only  one-twentieth 
of  the  children  of  North  Carolina  in  at- 
tendance at  private  schools;  hence  public 
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schools  are  necessary  for  the  remaining 
nineteen- twentieths.  Great  men  have 
united  in  supporting  free  schools.  North 
Carolina  statesmen  have  joined  hands 
with  the  old  patriots  in  favoring  our  sys- 
tem of  public  schools,  and  the  fact  that  it 
was  put  in  existence  by  great  intellects 
creates  a  logical  assumption  sufficient  to 
sustain  it  until  it  has  been  proven  useless. 
The  cause  of  the  great  ignorance  through- 
out the  State  is  that  the  late  war  left  it 
desolate  and  impoverished. 

The  defects  of  the  present  system  are 
chargeable  to  the  State  and  its  poverty, 
and  not  to  the  system.  There  is  no  reason 
in  abolishing  the  present  free  school  sys- 
tem because  it  does  not  completely  banish 
ignorance.  Religion  has  not  uprooted 
evil,  nor  has  law  prevented  murder  and 
theft.  Hence,  it  is  unreasonable  to  cry, 
"Down  with  the  public  schools,"  because 
they  are  not  perfect. 

Mr.  M.  L.  Hickman,  of  West  Mills, 
N.  C,  vvas  the  first  speaker  on  the  nega- 
tive. He  said  that  the  present  system  of 
free  schools  is  inferior  to  other  systems, 
and  is  therefore  unworthy  of  the  support 
of  a  patriotic  people.  A  system  in  which 
the  money  goes  directly  from  the  people 
to  their  own  schools  and  for  their  own 
children  will  create  a  better  public  senti- 
ment in  favor  of  it ;  will  be  better  sup- 
ported, and  better  teachers  will  be  em- 
ployed. The  preseut  system  conflicts  with 
the  academies,  making  the  work  of  the 
latter  less  efficient.  The  present  system 
requires  certain  books  to  be  used  that  are 
inadequate  for  training  the  minds  of  the 
children.  North  Carolina  pays  $600,000 
to  common  schools,  and  yet  hardly  $200,- 
000  of  this  ever  reach  the  children.  The 
present  system  of  normal  schools  has  no 


j  real  worth,  and,  in  supporting  them,  con- 
flicts with  the  Constitution,  which  says 
that  there  shall  be  no  discrimination  in 
favor  of  either  race,  yet  the  colored  nor- 
mals receive  twice  as  much  money  and  are 
in  session  longer  than  the  normals  for  the 
whites.  A  dark  cloud  is  rising  in  the 
political   and    social    horizon — the  race 

j  problem.  The  negro  race  is  inferior  to 
the  Caucasian.  The  Egyptians,  the  Car- 
thaginians, the  Romans,  each  in  their 
time  the  leaders  of  civilization,  after  cen- 
turies of  contact  failed  to  leave  a  single 
trace  of  their  civilization  on  the  negro 
race.    The  present  system  of  free  schools 

|  is  teaching  the  negro,  at  the  expense  of 
the  white  man,  to  take  the  advautage  of 

j  power,  while  it  has  done  nothing  for  his 
morals. 

Mr.  J.  R,  Han  kins,  of  Salisbury,  N. 
C,  the  second  gentlemau  of  the  affirma- 
tive, said  that  the  object  of  government 
was  for  the  general  welfare.  The  public 
schools  of  North  Carolina  have  promoted 
the  general  welfare.  The  true  and  real 
development  of  our  State  demands  that 
our  masses  be  educated.  The  records 
show  that  eighty  per  cent,  more  of  the 
children  of  North  Carolina  are  attending 
public  schools  under  the  present  system 
than  did  before  it  was  instituted.  Grow- 
ing out  of  this  fact  the  point  is  pertinent 
that  our  public  school  system  has  resulted 
in  making  life  and  property  safer  and 
government  surer. 

The  only  thing  that  can  be  urged 
against  our  system  is  its  inefficiency.  But 
this  can  be  proven  to  be  on  account  of  the 
poverty  and  demolition  which  resulted 
from  the  war.  The  poverty  of  a  system 
of  public  schools  is  no  more  reason  for 
cutting  its  head  off  than  the  poverty  of 
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a  man  for  swinging  him  on  the  gallows. 

Mr.  J.  E.  White,  of  Apex,  N.  C,  was 
the  second  speaker  on  the  negative.  He 
began  by  saying  that  if  the  present  free 
school  system  was  carrying  out  the  true 
idea  of  education  the  State  ought  to  sup- 
port ;  but,  as  it  failed  in  this,  failed  to 
give  the  kind  of  education  needed  by  the 
masses,  the  merits  of  the  system  were  not 
sufficient  to  justify  the  State  in  keeping 
it.  It  does  not  comprehend  the  true  idea 
of  education  in  that  it  does  not  fit  girls 
and  boys  for  that  which  they  must  do. 
No  attempt  is  made  to  train  the  heart,  the 
main-spring  of  all  action.  The  great  ma- 
jority must  labor  with  their  hands,  must 
earn  their  bread  by  manual  labor.  There- 
fore any  system  which  does  not  take  into 
consideration  the  training  of  the  hand 
fails  to  comprehend  the  needs  of  the 
masses  and  hence  does  not  deserve  the 
support  of  the  State.  The  present  sys- 
tem does  not  do  this  with  regard  to  the 
masses. 

The  vital  point  in  any  system  is  the 
choice  of  teachers.  With  young  minds 
the  teacher  is  the  source  of  knowledge. 
And  as  in  nature  if  the  source  of  a 
stream  be  muddy  the  stream  will  be 
muddy.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  any 
man  who  has  a  smattering  of  arithmetic 
and  Reed  &  Kellogg's  grammar  can  get  a 
certificate  to  teach  school,  and  it  is  the 
fault  of  the  system  that  wastes  its  money 
on  incompetent  teachers.  Under  the  pres- 
ent system  we  are  compelled  to  take  the 
money  which  would  be  devoted  to  the 
education  of  the  future  rulers  of  the  State 
and  devote  it  to  the  negro  who  ungrate- 
fully receives  it.  It  taxes  the  many  for 
the  benefit  of  the  few  in  giving  $20,000 
to  the  "  State  College,"  spending  as  much 


on  two  huudred  boys  as  it  does  on  twenty- 
five  thousand  boys  and  girls  in  the  com- 
mon schools. 

After  the  question  had  been  discussed 
in  an  able  and  interesting  manner  it  was 
decided  in  the  negative  by  a  vote  of  158 
to  31. 

At  5:30  the  excursion  train  which  had 
been  chartered  by  the  two  Societies  arrived 
from  Raleigh,  bringing  a  crowd  of  dis- 
tinguished visitors,  among  whom  were 
Governor  Daniel  G.  Fowle,  Hon.  George 
W.  Sanderlin,  State  Auditor,  and  about 
sixty-five  members  of  the  Legislature, 
who  had  been  especially  invited  by  the 
^Faculty. 

At  7  o'clock  the  crowd  again  assembled 
in  the  hall  to  hear  the  two  orators  from 
the  Societies,  and  in  spite  of  the  threaten- 
ing aspect  of  the  clouds  the  hall  was  filled 
to  overflowing. 

Mr.  J.  O.  Atkinson,  the  Chief  Marshal 
of  the  Philomathesiau  Society,  first  intro- 
duced Mr.  F.  L.  Merritt,  of  Morrisville, 
N.  C,  the  Philomathesian  orator,  whose 
subject  was  "  Our  Civilization — Its  Des- 
tiny." 

After  Mr.  Merritt's  oration  Mr.  D.  A. 
Davis,  of  Yadkin,  N.  C,  who  had  been 
elected  to  represent  the  Euzelian  Society, 
was  introduced  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Hollomon, 
Chief  Marshal  of  the  Euzelian  Society, 
subject,  "  The  Land  We  Love."  We  will 
attempt  no  synopsis  of  these  orations,  as 
they  will  be  published  in  the  Student. 

After  Mr.  Davis  had  taken  his  seat 
Governor  Fowle,  in  response  to  the  enthu- 
siastic calls  of  the  audience,  mounted  the 
stand  and  spoke  for  a  few  minutes  in  that 
style  that  has  won  for  him  the  title  of  the 
"  Silver-tongued  orator."  After  the  Gov- 
ernor had  vacated  the  rostrum  the  audi- 
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ence  loudly  called  for  Sanderlin,  who,  in 
response,  gave  us  several  of  his  choice 
jokes  that  kept  the  house  in  roars  of 
laughter. 

Mr.  J.  O.  Atkinson  now  came  forward, 
and,  in  a  few  words,  thanked  the  audience 
for  their  presence  and  attention,  and  in- 
vited them  to  the  social  gathering  in  the 
Literary  Halls. 

And  now  comes  the  most  interesting 
feature  of  our  Anniversaries,  at  least  to 
the  boys,  for  then,  instead  of  paying  at- 
tention to  long  speeches,  each  fellow  can 
find  his  girl  and  listen  to  soft  words  that 
he  will  long  remember.    All  seemed  to 


enjoy  themselves,  while  every  corner  held 
some  smiling  pair.  The  Marshals  were 
flitting  to  and  fro,  enjoying  the  occasion 
to  the  utmost,  and  trying  to  make  others 
have  a  good  time.  But  this  could  not 
last  always,  and  the  time  came  all  too  soon 
for  the  young  ladies  to  go,  and.  soon  the 
halls  were  silent,  dark  and  deserted,  and 
Anniversary  was  over. 

It  was  pronounced  by  the  young  ladies 
to  be  one  of  the  pleasantest  occasions  ever 
spent  at  Wake  Forest.  Please  show  your 
appreciation  of  Anniversary  by  coming 
to  Commencement. 

Exit  the  fifty-fourth  Anniversary. 
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THE  CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  FATHERS/ 


Ladies  and  Gentlemen : 

On  one  occasion  during  the  late  civil 
war  General  Joseph  E.  Johnston,  in  com- 
pany with  his  staff,  rode  out  early  one 
morning  to  a  conspicuous  height,  com- 
manding a  broad  sweep  of  country,  for  the 
purpose  of  making  some  observations 
with  regard  to  the  movements  of  the 
enemy.  When  they  reached  the  summit 
and  the  General's  eyes  scanned  the  rolling 
landscapes,  all  fresh  with  the  morning  dew 
and  fragrant  with  the  dying  roses  of 
autumn,  he  was  so  enchanted  by  the  love- 
liness of  the  scene  that  he  exclaimed,  "I 
count  it  a  privilege  to  die  for  a  land  like 
this." 

General  Johnston,  in  that  patriotic  ex- 
clamation, voiced  the  sentiments  of  thou- 
sands of  his  fellow-countrymen.  From 
the  Chesapeake  to  the  Rio  Grande  they 

*Oration  delivered  in  Wingate  Memorial  Hall,  February 
15, 1889,  on  the  Anniversary  celebration  of  the  two  Literary 
Societies. 


came  like  lambs  to  the  slaughter,  and  fell  as 
heroes  on  Virginia's  plains.  It  is  difficult 
for  us  to-day  to  understand  and  appreciate 
the  force  of  that  sentiment  which  impelled 
our  fathers  to  so  great  sacrifices.  We  live 
in  another  era;  we  have  become  adapted 
to  new  institutions  ;  our  hopes  are  inter- 
twined with  the  new  Southern  civilization. 
But  let  me  say  to  the  few  veterans  of  '65 
who  remain,  and  into  whose  faces  I  have 
the  honor  of  looking  this  evening,  that  it 
is  to  be  hoped  your  sons  have  inherited 
from  you  the  same  loyalty  to  the  Consti- 
tution and  the  same  love  of  country 
which  you  displayed  in  the  dark  days  of 
the  sixties.  We  of  the  New  South  had 
our  births  amidst  the  cloud  that  rolled 
back  from  Appomattox.  The  first  objects 
which  met  our  young  eyes  were  the  gloom, 
the  carnage,  the  wrecks,  the  ruins,  the 
poverty  of  the  fallen  Confederacy.  The 
very  first  lessons  which  we  remember  to 
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have  learned  were  received  from  a  father's 
lips  who  told  to  his  infant  son  the  tale  of 
the  lost  cause,  explaining  to  his  young 
understanding  the  righteousness  of  the 
one  side  and  the  iniquity  of  the  other. 
These  early  impressions  cannot  easily  be 
forgotten,  however  much  our  circum- 
stances may  be  changed. 

I  propose  to  discuss  to-night  the  spirit 
and  intent  of  our  Constitution  and  gov- 
ernment, and  the  issues,  which  are  now 
claiming  and  will  continue  to  claim  the 
attention  of  American  citizens,  as  they 
appear  to  one  reared  in  the  circumstances 
which  I  have  described.  And  in  saying 
what  I  shall  say  I  believe  that  I  express 
the  sentiment  of  the  great  brotherhood  of 
young  citizens  south  of  Mason  and  Dix- 
on's line ;  but,  in  view  of  the  immensity 
of  the  theme,  I  am  overwhelmed  with  the 
consciousness  of  inability  to  do  it  justice. 
Nor  shall  I  undertake  so  onerous  a  task. 
I  can  only  hope  to  pick  up  a  few  stones 
along  the  shore  of  the  great  sea  of  thought  j 
which  spreads  before  me.  But  if  from 
anything  which  may  be  said  we  are  led  to 
a  closer  study  of,  and  a  greater  reverence 
for,  that  wonderful  instrument,  the  Con- 
stitution of  these  States  united,  my  most 
sanguine  expectations  will  be  more  than 
realized. 

To-day,  when  trusts,  monopolies,  com- 
binations,  sectionalism  and  party  strife 
have  all  but  hid  that  instrument  under 
their  rubbish  ;  when  patriotism  seems  to  j 
have  been  swallowed  up  by  materialism  I 
and    selfishness,  is  it  not  well  for  those  : 
who  are  interested  in  the  welfare  of  their 
country  to  ask  themselves  the  question,  j 
What  is  the  Constitution? 

Judging  from  the  acts  of  modern  legis-  ! 
lators,  and  the  sentiments  entertained  by  j 


a  large  class  of  our  fellow- citizens,  there 
seems  to  have  gotten  abroad  an  idea  that 
the  framers  of  the  Constitution,  as  well 
as  those  who  ratified  the  same  and  estab- 
lished the  Union  through  conventions 
called  by  the  several  States,  were  either 
weak-kneed  patriots  or  great  fools;  and 
that  it  has  been  left  for  political  bigots  of 
modern  times  to  discover  the  kind  of  gov- 
ernment which  we  ought  to  have,  and  to 
re-construct  and  re-mold  the  old  one  into 
a  more  comely  form.  There  are  those 
who  have  from  time  to  time  essayed  with 
"  mailed  hand  "  to  snatch  down  the  Con- 
stitution from  the  sacred  niche  in  which  it 
was  placed  by  the  framers  and  trample  it 
ruthlessly  under  their  unhallowed  feet. 

But  it  is  a  gratifying  thought  that  there 
are  many  who  still  hold  that  the  patriots 
of  '76  were  great,  good  and  wise;  that 
their  sagacity  and  foresight  were  almost 
prophetic;  that  the  workmanship  of  their 
hands  was  wonderful  for  its  near  approach 
to  perfection ;  that  the  Constitution  of 
1787  was  a  great,  inspired  instrument 
which  had  its  birth  out  of  the  collected 
wisdom  of  the  ages,  bearing  the  impress 
of  the  finger  of  God. 

That  we  may  more  fully  understand 
the  nature  of  our  government,  and  that 
justice  may  be  done  to  both  these  elements 
in  American  politics,  it  may  be  well  to 
scan  the  circumstances  in  which  our  Con- 
stitution originated  and  compare  it  with 
the  origin  and  growth  of  the  Constitutions 
of  other  nations. 

Perhaps  nothing  is  more  generally  true 
than  that  the  destiny  of  a  nation  is  shaped 
and  largely  determined  by  the  circum- 
stances in  which  it  originates. 

If  the  early  condition  of  a  people  be 
unpropitious  the  nation  must  ever  strug- 
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gle  over  obstacles  in  the  course  of  its  ad- 
vancement, and  may,  for  the  same  cause, 
be  forever  debarred  from  reaching  what, 
under  other  conditions,  its  common  intel- 
ligence and  national  spirit  would  justify. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  a  government 
originates  in  the  kindest  conditions  which 
nature  can  vouchsafe,  instead  of  its  origin 
being  a  continual  obstacle  it  becomes  a 
safeguard  against  retrogression  —  itself 
being  the '  ideal  goal  of  national  great- 
ness and  the  nucleus  of  the  entire  politi- 
cal system.  Herein  may  be  drawn  the 
marked  difference  between  our  govern- 
ment and  the  only  two  others,  which  have 
preceded  it,  of  a  character  worthy  to  be 
called  constitutional. 

The  Constitution  of  the  republic  of 
Rome  was  formed  through  successive 
stages,  not  reaching  completeness  till 
many  centuries  after  the  expulsion  of  the 
kings.  Changing  by  degrees  from  an 
aristocratical  form  to  a  democratical,  it 
became  ultimately  the  most  popular,  and 
in  many  respects  the  strongest  govern- 
ment which  has  ever  existed.  But  the 
barbaric  royalty  which  had  lurked  about 
the  cradle  of  the  nation,  and  which, 
through  all  the  succeeding  years,  stained 
the  streams  of  her  progress,  was  destined 
to  shroud  her  pompous  grave. 

The  Constitution  of  Great  Britain  is 
marked  by  a  similar  evolution.  It  origi- 
nated out  of  the  peculiar  relations  existing 
between  Normans  and  Saxons,  consequent 
upon  the  system  of  feudal  tenures  in- 
stituted by  William  the  Conqueror. 
Through  the  long  period  succeeding  it 
has  struggled  with  untiring  effort  to  lay 
aside  the  mortal  coil  of  feudalism.  As  a 
result  of  this  struggle  the  Magna  Charta 
and  Bill  of  Rights,  followed  by  the  estab- 


lishment of  the  House  of  Parliament, 
through  which  the  descendants'of  the  sub- 
jugated Saxons  have  a  mighty  voice,  have 
been  secured.  But  the  royal  family,  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  a  privileged  nobility 
still  hang  like  mill-stoues  about  the  neck 
of  the  English  nation  as  mementoes  of 
the  false  chivalry  of  the  tenth  century. 

Unlike  the  Roman  code  and  the  Eng- 
lish common  law,  the  American  Constitu- 
tion did  not  evolve  out  of  barbarism  or 
monarchy,  but  sprang  into  existence  full 
grown  from  the  bosom  of  nature  and  wis- 
dom  ;  like  the  fabled  Wattawamat, 

"  Who  was  not  born  of  a  woman, 
But  on  a  mountain,  at  night,  from  an  oak  tree  riven 
by  lightning, 

Forth  he  spraug  at  a  bound  with  all  his  weapons 
about  him, 

Shouting,  '  Who  is  here  to  fight  with  the  brave  Wat- 
tawamat ?'  " 

Here  in  America  was  accomplished 
within  a  decade  what,  in  Rome  and  Great 
Britain,  required  more  than  eight  centu- 
ries. An  astonishing  phenomenon  !  And 
when  it  is  considered  how  superior  our 
Constitution  was  to  all  others,  and  how 
free  from  the  inherited  defects  so  apparent 
in  others,  we  are  utterly  amazed.  Since 
this  fact  stares  us  in  the  face,  it  may  be 
interesting  and  profitable  to  inquire  what 
forces  so  powerful  could  produce  results 
so  wonderful. 

The  sturdy  manhood  which  had  dis- 
played itself  in  wrestling  with  the  wilds 
of  forest  life,  the  inborn  love  of  liberty 
of  conscience  and  action  pervading  the 
whole  community,  the  intelligent  relig- 
ious spirit  which  looked  up  to  and  relied 
upon  the  Great  Invisible,  present  a  bold 
contrast  to  the  conditions  of  all  other  peo- 
ple at  the  time  when  they  first  formed 
themselves  into  organized  governments. 
A  structure  built  upon  such  a  sturdy 
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foundation  could  not  but  be  marked  by 
wisdom  and  durability.  But  perhaps 
the  greatest  of  all  forces  which  determined 
the  peculiar  character  of  the  General  Gov- 
ernment is  to  be  found  in  the  condition  of 
the  colonies  themselves  just  after  their 
independence  had  been  secured.  The 
spectacle  presented  was  that  of  thirteen 
colonies,  each  being  endowed  with  perfect 
sovereignty  and  all  the  attributes  of  inde- 
pendent States.  The  question  before  the 
Constitutional  Convention  was  how  the 
sovereignty  of  the  States  could  be  main- 
tained and  at  the  same  time  a  general 
government  be  established  which  likewise 
should  be  independent  and  self-sustaining, 
for  those  proud  States  would  never  con- 
sent to  part  with  that  sovereignty  which 
had  been  bought  at  so  great  a  sacrifice. 
Therefore  it  was  unnecessary  for  the  Con- 
vention to  shape  a  government  according 
to  some  preconceived  theory,  but  what 
was  necessary,  and  the  thing  they  did, 
was  to  know  the  situation  and  adapt  the 
Constitution  to  that  situation.  Now  let 
us  see  how  admirably  their  work  was 
accomplished. 

The  sovereignty  of  the  States  was  not 
sacrificed  ;  but  the  States,  in  their  sover- 
eign capacity,  had  the  power  to  create 
another  sovereign  in  the  capacity  of  a 
General  Government,  which  could  not  be 
master  over  its  creators,  but  existed  co- 
ordinate with  them.  It  was  this  system 
of  co-ordinate  governments,  each  moving 
independently  in  its  own  sphere,  and  all 
held  together  by  mutual  attraction  like 
the  great  planetary  system,  that  the  Con- 
stitution of  1787  carefully  secured.  From 
the  Congress  to  the  town  council,  each 
and  every  repository  of  power  had  its 
bounds  definitely  marked  out  ;  and  the 


Congress  could  no  more  interfere  with  the 
constitutional  action  of  a  State  Legislature 
or  a  city  council  than  could  a  State  Legis- 
lature or  a  Board  of  Aldermen  interfere 
with  and  obstruct  the  action  of  Congress. 
And  when  the  Constitution  came  from  the 
hands  of  its  framers  no  feature  in  it  was 
more  prominent  than  the  fact  that  it  had 
been  the  purpose  of  the  Convention  to 
establish  perfect  equilibrium  between  all 
sections  and  interests.  In  fact,  to  have 
given  one  section  an  advantage  over  the 
others  would  have  been  to  nullify  the 
happy  results  of  the  war  for  Independ- 
ence. Accordingly  the  Convention  not 
only  established  equilibrium  between  the 
different  sections  but  made  all  provisions 
in  its  power  to  preserve  that  equilib- 
rium throughout  time.  The  General 
Government  was  endowed  only  with  cer- 
tain specified  powers,  solely  connected 
with  the  foreign  affairs  of  the  nation  and 
the  external  relations  of  the  States,  in  the 
strictly  constitutional  exercise  of  which  no 
advantage  could  be  given  to  one  section  or 
interest  not  at  the  same  time  vouchsafed  to 
every  other.  And  this,  in  a  nut-shell, 
was  the  character  of  the  Constitution 
when  it  was  ratified  and  the  government 
established.  It  was  a  complete  system. 
Once  in  the  history  of  the  world  had  a 
government  been  established  with  its  pow- 
ers limited  to  their  proper  sphere ;  once 
in  the  history  of  the  world  had  perfect 
local  self-government  with  its  benign 
blessings  been  attained  ;  once  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world  had  a  government  been 
born  of  Truth  and  Wisdom. 

Having  now  shown  that  our  Constitu- 
tion  originated  in  the  kindest  conditions 
possible,  and  that  it  was  thoroughly 
adapted  to  the  situation  and  needs  of  the 
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States  and  people,  it  is  clear  that  the  duty 
of  patriots  was  to  strive  to  preserve  that 
instrument  as  it  was  when  the  government 
was  established,  to  resist  innovations,  to 
meet  like  brave  men  all  assaults  made 
against  it  either  to  pervert,  infringe  upon, 
or  in  any  way  to  violate  the  same.  But 
others  calling  themselves  patriots  have 
found  it  in  their  hearts  to  violate  that 
instrument  by  using  it  as  a  means  for 
their  own  emolument.  I  hope  no  one 
will  become  offended  if  I,  in  expressing 
my  honest  convictions,  point  out  the  roles 
played  by  the  two  elements  in  American 
politics,  showing  what  relation  each  has 
sustained  to  the  Constitution. 

In  the  Convention  which  framed  the 
Constitution  there  was  an  element,  though 
small,  which  sought  to  blot  out  all  State 
lines,  obliterate  the  traditions  of  the  colo- 
nial period,  and  establish  a  national  gov- 
ernment closely  related  to  the  English 
monarchy.  Though  their  plan  failed 
utterly  in  the  Convention,  the  infant  hos- 
tility to  our  federal  system  there  dis- 
played, gathering  strength  with  years, 
grew  to  be  a  great  giant,  and  finally  tri- 
umphed by  making  a  breach  in  the  Con- 
stitution and  changing  the  character  of 
the  government.  It  is  for  us  to  see  how 
this  deplorable  feat  was  accomplished. 

His  Satanic  Majesty,  you  know,  was  a 
very  important  personage  even  before  the 
world  was.  And  he  was  rather  opposed 
to  the  creatiou  of  the  world.  But  it  was 
simply  intolerable  to  him  that  a  Garden 
of  Eden  should  be  established  in  which 
Adam  and  Eve  could  live  in  purity  and 
peace  ;  so  he  strode  out  from  the  pande- 
monium of  the  black  world  with  all  the 
pom j)  of  a  victorious  monarch  ;  and  under 
his  heavy  heels    the  parched   land  did 
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shake.  He  burst  asunder  the  iron  gates 
which  locked  him  within,  and  was  gone 
flying  over  the  nebulous  mass  of  the 
incipient  world  to  the  Garden  of  Eden 
for  the  purpose  of  persuading  the  unwary 
Eve  to  bite  that  big  red  apple.  I  have 
often  thought  that  His  Majesty  has  been 
too  severely  criticised  for  that  act,  for  he 
was  undoubtedly  instigated  by  a  patriotic 
impulse.  You  see  he  was  serving  his 
country  like  a  large  number  of  persons 
at  present  who  candidly^)  believe  their 
own  interests  are  the  interests  of  their 
much  beloved  country,  hence  they  go  to 
the  Eden  of  the  republic,  and,  with  ma- 
licious deceit,  seek  to  pollute  and  debase 
the  star  eyed  Eve  of  Reform. 

But  I  discover  ,  I  am  digressing.  We 
were  to  show  how  the  enemies  of  the 
Constitution,  having  failed  in  their  pur- 
pose to  establish  a  national  government, 
finally,  by  increasing  their  forces,  succeeded 
in  perverting  the  government  which  was 
established.  Like  his  Satanic  Majesty, 
they  could  not  endure  the  thought  that 
here  in  America  should  be  established  a 
federal  republic  of  independent  States  in 
whjch  every  section  and  interest  was  on 
an  equality.  This  peaceful  Eden  of  social 
happiness  was  loathsome  to  their  ava- 
ricious souls.  The  very  idea  that  other 
men  would  be  on  an  equality  with  them — 
noble  gentlemen  ! 

Accordingly,  since  they  had  failed  to 
prevent  the  establishment  of  the  Eden, 
like  His  Majesty,  to  whom  we  have  refer- 
red, they  began  a  systematic  assault  upon 
the  Constitution — the  fair  Eve  of  the 
republic.  And  how  ingeniously  they  did 
proceed  !  They  would  first  assure  the 
public  that  the  eighteen  powers  specifically 
delegated  to  the  general  government  were 
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not  at  all  the  sum  total  of  powers  dele- 
gated, but  that  a  vast  number  of  other 
powers  were  "implied"  and  essentially 
delegated  ;  though  the  words  of  the  instru- 
ment itself  declare  that  "all  powers  uot 
herein  delegated  are  reserved  to  the  States 
respectively,  or  to  the  people."  And 
since  the  power  was  granted  to  Congress 
"to  promote  the  general  welfare,"  they 
were  satisfied  that,  in  order  to  promote 
the  general  welfare,  the  Congress  ought  to 
act  on  the  implied  powers,  itself  being 
the  judge  of  what  and  how  many  they 
were,  and  institute  a  broad  system  of  pa- 
ternal legislation.  Besides,  they  expa- 
tiated on  the  "  necessity  "  of  the  proceed- 
ing. With  tears  in  their  eyes,  they  would 
lament  over  the  sad  condition  of  our 
rivers  and  harbors.  And,  then,  we  were 
sorely  in  need  of  manufactures,  and  the 
infants  needed  protection.  So  a  very 
strong  case  was  made  out,  and  proselytes 
brought  over  until,  having  gotten  together 
a  sufficient  following,  the  raid  against  the 
Constitution  was  begun  by  class  legisla- 
tion, favoring  the  one  at  the  expense  of 
the  other.  Now,  the  ablest  jurists  of  the 
land  have  declared  that  a  tax  purely,  to 
protect  certain  industries  is  a  base  system 
of  robbery,  without  warrant  in  the  Con- 
stitution. Nevertheless  this  system  was 
begun  many  years  ago,  advocated  and 
supported  by  a  certain  element  in  Ameri- 
can politics,  not,  however,  getting  a  firm 
hold  on  the  nation  till  within  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century.  Viewed  in  the 
light  of  the  Constitution,  can  such  men  be 
called  patriots  ? 

But  there  is  another  phase  of  this  pro- 
tracted seige  which  I  cannot  pass  by  unno- 
ticed. Very  early  in  our  history  these 
same    enemies    opened    their  batteries 


against  the  Constitution  under  the  pre- 
tense of  prohibiting  the  extension  of  an 
institution  which  unfortuuately  had  been 
introduced  into  our  social  fabric,  but  over 
which  neither  Congress  nor  any  depart- 
ment of  the  General  Government  had  the 
least  control.  They  kept  the  nation  con- 
vulsed and  the  Congress  in  a  state  of  con- 
tinual agitation  by  seeking  to  extend  the 
powers  of  the  government  over  that  which 
was  and  ought  to  have  been  wholly  with- 
out the  sphere  of  its  action. 

Now,  not  a  word  of  condemnation  have 
I  for  those  conscientious  souls  who  be- 
lieved that  slavery  was  morally  wrong, 
and  who  strove,  by  moral  and  constitu- 
tional methods,  to  have  it  washed  from 
the  nation's  escutcheon.  For  such  I  have 
only  words  of  the  highest  praise.  For 
their  efforts,  let  them  wear  a  crown  of  un- 
fading glory,  and  let  their  memories  be 
embalmed  in  the  hearts  of  their  fellow- 
countrymen.  But  for  those  who  took 
advantage  of  this  rising  moral  sentiment 
to  make  an  assault  on  the  Constitution, 
who  sought  to  press  Congress  into  uncon- 
stitutional legislation  with  regard  to 
slavery  in  order  to  destroy  the  States  and 
institute  a  great  centralized  government, 
for  such  I  have  no  words  in  my  vocabu- 
lary too  severe.  They  were  wicked  trait- 
ors seeking  to  destroy  the  government  of 
our  fathers.  And  so  numerous  were  they 
at  times  that  had  it  not  been  for  the  strong 
conservative  element  which,  from  the 
formation  of  the  government  to  1860, 
held  these  hostile  factions  at  bay,  their 
desperate  work  would  long  before  have 
been  accomplished.  But  the  conservative 
element  was  alive  and  active,  and  rolled 
back  the  oncoming  tide  with  Herculean 
strength.    Every  dart  was  returned  with 
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the  skill  of  an  expert  marksman.  They 
stood  on  the  bridge  over  the  Tiber  and 
defended  the  city  of  the  gods.  They 
watched  by  day  and  by  night  on  the  ram- 
parts of  the  Constitution.  Victory 
crowned  their  efforts  for  seventy  years, 
and,t  when  in  1850  the  enemy  had  been 
completely  routed  and  the  strict  construc- 
tionists held  absolute  control,  the  majesty 
of  the  Constitution  was  everywhere  pro- 
claimed, the  dreams  of  the  heroes  of  '76 
were  about  to  be  realized.  And  during 
that  long  period,  in  consequence  of  the 
Constitution  with  its  limitations  being 
sacredly  observed,  there  was  no  accumu- 
lation of  abnormal  wealth,  but  the  whole 
people  were  prosperous  and  industry  pro- 
gressive. There  were  no  distinct  lines 
drawn  between  labor  and  capital,  but  the 
great  mass  of  citizens  were  alike  laborers 
and  capitalists.  Each  industry  was  pro- 
tected solely  by  the  skill  and  ingenuity  of 
its  devotees.  Manufactures,  agriculture, 
commerce  and  all  other  industries  stood 
side  by  side  as  friendly  brothers.  Truly 
it  was  a  happy  condition  of  affairs,  but 
destined  to  a  short  duration.  The  time 
had  come  when  the  Constitution  had  to 
succumb  to  the  severe  ordeal  of  a  fiery 
furnace.  Whether  it  would  survive  the 
struggle  and  come  out  unscathed  was  a 
question  of  the  profound  est  solicitude  to 
the  conservative  element  in  politics.  It 
was  not  so  much  to  them  that  the  terri- 
tory of  the  United  States  should  remain 
unbroken  as  that  the  immortal  principles 
of  the  Constitution  should  be  maintained 
in  their  purity.  But  the  opposing  ele- 
ments looked  with  a  degree  of  complacency 
to  the  oncoming  crisis.  They  hoped  to 
take  advantage  of  it  to  re-instate  them- 
selves at  the  Federal  capital  and  prosecute 


their  desperate  work  against  the  Constitu- 
tion.   The  fatal  hour  came.    The  Consti- 
tution hung   trembling  in  the  balance. 
That  which  for  more  than  half  a  century 
had  been   fought  with  stern   logic  and 
subtle   reasoning  on  the  arena  of  debate 
wTas  now  submitted  for  a  final  decision  to 
the  cruel  arbitrament  of  war. 
"  As  harbingers  preceding  still  the  fates, 
And  prologue  to  the  omen  coming  on,    *    *  * 
Fierce,  tier}'  warriors  fought  upon  the  clouds, 
In  ranks  aud  squadrons  and  right  form  of  war, 
Which  drizzled  blood  upon  the  Capital  ; 
The  voice  of  battle  hurtled  in  the  air  ; 
Horses  did  neigh  aud  dying  men  did  groan." 

After  a  great  conflagration  men  are  apt 
to  walk  over  the  scene  of  its  ravages  and 
calmly  estimate  the  losses  and  lay  plans 
for  their  repair.  Let  us  do  likewise  in 
regard  to  the  great  conflagration  of  '61- 
'65.  It  does  not  concern  us  to-day  to 
waste  time  discussing  the  causes  of  the 
war,  or  in  seeking  to  know  who  were 
right  and  who  were  wrong.  These  sub- 
jects are  dead.  It  is  sufficient  for  us  to 
know  that  the  war  was  inevitable,  brought 
on  by  the  force  of  circumstances.  But  it 
does  behoove  every  American  citizen 
to  calmly  and  dispassionately  weigh  the 
results  of  the  war  on  our  government,  and 
if  severe  wounds  were  inflicted  on  the 
freedom  of  our  institutions,  how  can  they 
be  healed.  To  these  momentous  ques- 
tions let  us  turn  our  thoughts  for  a  few 
moments. 

The  Southern  States  have  borne  the 
calumny  of  seeking  to  destroy  the  Union, 
while  those  who  fought  under  the  Stars 
and  Stripes  have  won  the  honor  of  having 
preserved  the  Union.  But  the  facts  in 
the  case  prove  conclusively  that  just  as 
true  as  the  seceding  States  sought  to 
break  the  territorial  boundaries  of  the 
Union,  just  so  is  it  that  they  strove  to 
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preserve  the  Constitution  of  the  fathers. 
Though  they  left  the  Union  they  hugged 
that  instrument  close  to  their  hearts. 
When  they  departed  from  Jerusalem  they 
carried  before  their  hosts  the  Ark  of  the 
Covenant.  It  is  significant  how  nearly 
related  the  Confederate  Constitution  was 
to  that  of  the  United  States.  The  former 
in  spirit  and  intent  was  identical  with 
the  latter.  Only  changes  were  made  in 
the  one  to  guard  against  the  abuse  of 
power  so  conspicuous  in  the  other.  In  a 
word,  the  Confederate  Constitution  was 
the  old  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
better  fortified  and  defended  against  the 
assaults  of  its  enemies.  This  being  the 
case  when  the  Confederacy  went  down 
the  Ark  of  the  Covenant  was  delivered 
into  the  hands  of  the  heatheu,  the  most 
Holy  of  Holies  was  desecrated  and  the 
golden  candle-stick  broken  in  pieces  on 
the  floor. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  war  against  the  seceding 
States  the  government  at  Washington, 
which  was  created  and  established  by  the 
States  in  their  independent  and  sovereign 
capacity,  drew  the  sword  on  its  creators. 
The  beneficiary  stabbed  to  the  heart  its 
benefactors.  Even  after  the  surrender  at 
Appomattox  the  government  of  the 
United  States  suspended  the  writ  of  habeas 
corpus,  contrary  to  the  Constitution,  which 
declares  that  "The  privilege  of  the  writ  of 
habeas  corpus  shall  not  be  suspended " 
except  in  cases  of  actual  rebellion.  The 
government  of  Lincoln  violated  the  rights 
of  persons  and  properly  by  unreasonable 
searches  and  seizures,  contrary  to  the  Con- 
stitution, which  declares  that  "The  right 
of  the  people  to  be  secure  in  their  persons, 
houses,  papers  and  effects,  against  unrea- 


sonable searches  and  seizures,  shall  not 
be  violated."  The  government  of  the 
Union  ruled  by  martial  law  eleven  sov- 
ereign States,  contrary  to  the  Constitution, 
which  declares  that  "The  United  States 
shall  guarantee  to  every  State  in  this 
Union  a  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment." The  government  at  Washington 
crammed  down  the  throats  of  the  States 
by  the  force  of  arms  three  amendments, 
contrary  to  the  Constitution,  which  de- 
clares that  all  amendments  shall  be  "  rati- 
fied by  the  Legislatures  of  three-fourths 
of  the  several  States,  or  by  conventions 
in  three-fourths  thereof."  In  order  to 
more  fully  prove  to  your  minds  the  char- 
acter of  the  contest  on  the  part  of  the 
Union  it  is  sufficient  only  to  state  that 
when  men  like  McClellan,  commanding 
the  armies  of  the  Union,  desired  to  con- 
duct the  war  on  the  highest  principles  of 
humanity  and  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to 
violate  the  Constitution  they  were  immedi- 
ately displaced,  and  men  of  General  Sher- 
man's stripe  put  in  their  stead.  Call  it  a 
war  of  rebellion  on  the  one  side,  it  was  a 
war  of  usurpation  on  the  other ;  call  it  a 
war  of  insurrection  on  the  one  side,  it  was 
a  war  of  conquest  on  the  other;  call  it  a 
war  for  slavery  on  the  one  side,  it  was  a 
war  for  the  mastery  on  the  other ;  call  it  a 
war  against  the  Union  on  the  one  side,  it 
was  a  war  against  the  Constitution  on  the 
other.  There  are  those  in  this  audience 
who  remember  that  when  the  seceding 
States  were  reduced  to  submission  by  the 
armies  of  Grant  the  same  military  force 
was  turned  against  the  State  governments 
in  other  parts  until  every  State  bowed 
before  the  majesty  of  the  armies  of  the 
Union  and  acknowledged  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  lord  of  all.    The  sov- 
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ereignty  which  had  originally  resided  with 
the  people  in  their  separate  State  govern- 
ments  was  snatched   away    and  stored 
up  in  the  departments  at  Washington. 
Those  who  had  once  been  free  citizens  of 
these  American  States  were  reduced  to 
subjects  of  a  great  central  government. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  when  the  territory  of 
the  United  States  had  been  pinned  to-  I 
gether  by  bayonets  and  cemented  in  blood  j 
the  Constitution  was  broken  to  pieces  and  I 
torn  into  shreds.    Its  enemies  had  at  last'  j 
triumphed.     The    government    of  our 
fathers  vanished  like  a  shadow. 

There  is  no  part  of  the  ancient  history 
more  interesting  to  the  antiquarian  than 
the  seige  and  destruction  of  Troy.    For  a 
whole   decade   the   armies   of  Achilles 
swarmed  continually  around  the  walls  of 
that  historic  city.    Day  after  day  their 
battering-rams  thundered  in  vain  against 
the  massive   boulders  of  Priam's  bul- 
warks.   The  well-aimed  darts  of  Hector's  i 
hosts  were  hurled  from  lofty  towers  upon  | 
the  defenseless  heads  of  the  Doric  pha- 
anx,  consigning  to  dust  many  proud  spir- 
its of  Hellas.     Midnight    lights  often 
gleamed  from  Troy's  watch-towers,  falling  j 
on  thousands  of  defeated  and  despondent  j 
Greeks,  wearily  dreaming  of  homes  and 
wives  in  far  off  Peloponnesus.    The  seige 
was  almost  abandoned  and  the  assailing  j 
hosts  were  scattering  over  the  sea,  when  j 
lo!  by  the  cunning  deceit  of  one  Solon  all 
was  lost ;  a  breach  was  made  in  the  walls  j 
and   the   wooden    horse  full  of  deadly' 
soldiery  was  rolled  into  the  heart  of  the 
city.    Soon  after  this  Troy  was  no  more. 

Against  our  Constitution  for  half  a 
century  were  hurled  by  its  enemies  with 
tumultuous  roar  the  battering-rams  of 
deceitful  logic  and  blind  fanaticism.  But 


so  strong  were  its  bulwarks  and  so  ardu- 
ous its  supporters  that  the  enemy  were 
repeatedly  driven  back  with  heavy  loss. 
And  at  the  semi-centennial  of  the  Repub- 
lic the  friends  of  the  Constitution  seemed  to 
have  triumphed  completely  ;  but  scarcely 
had  the  pagans  of  the  victors  been  sung, 
when,  like  a  thief  in  the  night,  a  gale  swept 
from  the  North,  bringing  to  the  nation's 
heart  the  seeds  of  death.  By  the  cunning 
of  leaders,  patriotic  citizens  were  induced  to 
make  war  on  the  Southern  States  under 
the  pretense  of  preserving  the  Union  ; 
though  the  real  object  and  effect  was  to 
make  a  bread)  in  the  Constitution,  through 
which  an  insidious  horse  full  of  death- 
dealing  vipers  could  be  rolled,  to  prey 
upon  the  vitals  of  the  Republic.  Aud 
these  monsters,  turned  loose,  are  now 
thronging  our  entire  political  system, 
doing  their  fatal  work  slowly  but  surely. 

As  a  result  of  that  breach  the  equilib- 
rium of  sections  and  interests  intended  to 
be  preserved  by  the  Constitution  has  been 
utterly  destroyed.  One  section  and  in- 
terest are  now  ruling  this  country  as  truly 
as  did  any  oligarchy  of  ancient  times  rule. 
The  other  interests,  equally  as  important 
to  the  welfare  of  the  country,  are  as  if 
they  had  no  voice  in  the  government  at 
all.  The  only  possible  outcome  of  a  con- 
tinuation of  this  order  of  things  will  be 
either  Revolution  or  Monarchy. 

The  vast  system  of  unjust  taxation 
which  grew  out  of  the  issue  of  the  war 
seems  to  have  fastened  itself  eternally 
upon  us  in  defiance  of  the  letter  and 
spirit  of  the  Constitution.  As  a  direct 
result  of  this,  endless  extravagance  and 
corruption  have  crept  into  the  operations 
of  the  government.  By  it  a  protected 
and  privileged  class  have  grown  up  who 
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bear  much  the  same  relation  to  the  gov- 
ernment that  the  nobility  bear  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  Great  Britain..  Their  im- 
mense wealth  and  the  extra,  advantages 
which  they  enjoy  before  the  law  are 
already  weighing  heavily  on  the  nation's 
life.  Is  it  not  time  for  patriots  to  become 
alarmed  when  in  a  great  national  election 
the  voice  of  certain  combined  trusts  and 
monopolies  is  made  to  appear  as  the  voice 
of  the  people?  This  abnormal  state  of 
affairs,  so  far  from  the  simplicity  and 
patriotic  ardor  of  the  early  days  of  the  Re- 
public, cannot  fail  to  create  serious  appre- 
hensions on  the  part  of  all  true  citizens. 
And,  having  grown  out  of  the  same  vio- 
lation of  the  Constitution,  is  the  still 
more  momentous  question  in  the  shape  of 
the  race  problem.  No  mortal  eye  can' see 
what  will  be  its  issue.  Already  the  color 
line  is  strictly  drawn  at  the  polls.  This 
will  eventually  lead  to  a  race  struggle  for 
supremacy.  When  that  issue  shall  fairly 
confront  us  let  the  curtain  fall,  and  may 
my  eyes  never  look  into  the  yawning 
abyss  prepared  for  the  grave  of  my 
country. 

We  are  passing  through  a  stage  the 
most  critical  in  all  our  history.  There 
are  those  now  living  who  must  see  the 
worst  and  provide  for  it.  I  am  unable, 
with  my  short  vision,  to  peer  far  into  the 
future,  but  so  far  as  my  vision  extends  I 
can  see  nothing  but  gathering  storm-clouds 


and  a  rising  tempest.  The  vessel  on 
which  we  are  embarked  has  been  disabled 
by  a  wicked  enemy.  Through  the  breach 
made  in  her  side  the  mad  waves  are  now 
rushing.  It  is  time  to  apply  the  pumps 
and  set  the  carpenters  to  work,  or  we 
must  go  down.  The  storm  is  rising 
higher  and  the  night  is  growing  fearfully 
dark.  Patriots,  your  country  calls,  come 
to  the  rescue  !  We  are  trusting  for  deliver- 
ance to  a  fraternal  patriotism  directed  by 
the  finger  of  a  compassionate  God.  That 
the  scales  would  fall  from  my  eyes  and  a 
light  from  out  the  skies  would  illumine 
the  dark  vistas  of  our  future,  that  I 
might  see  the  Constitution  of  our  fathers 
restored  to  its  pristine  perfection,  raised 
high  in  the  hearts  and  affections  *of  the 
people  ! 

No  mortal  eye  can  penetrate  the  veil 
which  is  drawn  between  mortals  of  earth 
and  celestial  visitants;  but  if  the  spirits 
beyond  have  a  care  for  the  affairs  of  men 
and  nations,  methinks  a  winged  messen- 
ger from  the  skies  is  standing  upon  the 
cloud-capped  summit  of  great  Washing- 
ton's mausoleum,  and,  with  one  look 
toward  that  paternal  hero's  dust,  then 
another  towards  the  Capitol,  he  unfurls  a 
banner  to  the  breezes  that  play  along  the 
Potomac,  on  which  the  pen  of  an  Immor- 
tal has  written  in  flaming  characters, 
"The  Constitution  !  The  Constitution  !  !" 

D.  Aristides  Davis. 
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RUSSIAN 

The  distressed  sons  of  Erin  have  never  i 
failed  to  receive  that  sympathy  and  en-  j 
couragement  from  liberty-loving  Ameri- 
cans which  a  truly  great  and  noble  cause  \ 
demands,  and   the  influence  which  has  j 
been  exerted  by  foreign  sympathizers  upon 
the  British  crown,  with  a  view  of  securing 
to  Ireland  that  recognition  which  every  j 
free  people  deserve,  cannot  be  overesti- 
mated.   But  there  is  another  class  of  peo- 
ple, not  so  numerous  perhaps,  whose  con- 
dition is  sadly  deplorable  and  wretched  ; 
whose  prayers   and    supplications  have 
never  yet  been  answered  ;  whose  appeals 
for  assistance  and  protection  have  never 
reached  the  ears  of  the  American  people, 
but  they  have  borne  their  oppression  and  | 
cruelty  with  a  fortitude  and  resignation 
which  seems  to  us  to  have  exceeded  the 
bounds  of  human  endurance.    Those  per- 
sons  are   the   administrative   exiles  of 
Russia. 

The  forcible  transportation  of  Russian 
citizens  to  the  cold,  barren  wastes  of  Sibe- 
ria, where  the  average  temperature  is 
thirty  degrees  below  zero,  and  the  winter 
nine  months  long,  became  common  during 
the  reign  of  Alexander  II.  Previous  to 
his  time  it  had  only  been  resorted  to  as  the 
most  convenient  means  of  ridding  the 
country  of  its  most  dangerous  and  deadly 
foes;  but  in  a  few  years  that  tyrannical 
monarch  had  abused  his  power  to  such  an 
extent  that  men  who  were  merely  sus- 
pected of  holding  liberal  opinions  or  in 
any  way  seemed  to  be  in  sympathy  with 
the  revolutionary  movement  were  exiled 


EXILES. 

to  Siberia  by  the  hundreds.  If  forbidden 
books  or  newspapers  were  found  by  the 
police  in  a  young  man's  room  this  fact 
alone  was  regarded  as  sufficient  proof  of 
his  disloyalty  to  the  Czar,  and  he  was 
doomed  to  pass  the  remainder  of  what 
otherwise  would  have  been  an  honorable 
and  useful  life  on  the  extreme  borders  of 
that  land  of  perpetual  snow.  If  some 
kind-hearted  university  student,  filled 
with  a  desire  to  do  something  toward  ele- 
vating the  minds  and  morals  of  those 
lower  classes  of  ignorant  laborers  who 
live  in  huts  and  hovels  ou  the  back  streets 
and  in  the  filthy  alleys  of  Moscow  or  St. 
Petersburg,  undertook  to  open  an  evening 
school  where  these  benighted  people  might 
learn  to  read  and  write,  he  too  was  sent 
to  swell  the  number  of  his  unfortunate 
comrades  whose  presence  in  the  land  of 
their  birth  was  considered  prejudicial  to 
social  order. 

The  character  of  these  exiles  is  vastly 
different  from  what  would  be  supposed. 
Instead  of  finding  men  of  low  birth, 
inferior  education,  and  criminals  in  gen- 
eral, by  far  more  usual  do  we  find  men 
and  women  of  noble  parentage,  university 
graduates,  editors,  lawyers  and  physicians 
— men  distinguished  for  their  intelligence, 
reuowned  for  their  professional  ability  and 
achievements,  and  esteemed  for  their  social 
culture  and  refinement.  What  a  mighty 
influence  such  men  as  these  would  have 
in  shaping  the  history  of  their  country 
and  rendering  illustrious  the  age  in  which 
they  live!    Men  of  thought,  culture,  am- 
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bition,  and  character,  whose  lives  aud  glo- 
rious deeds  might  have  furnished  exam- 
ples of  true  manhood  which  we  would  do 
well  to  emulate,  are  forced  to  go  five  or 
six  thousand  miles  away  from  home,  are 
torn  from  the  embraces  of  loving  wives 
and  children  and  all  that  is  dear  to  their 
hearts,  and  there  drag  out  a  miserable 
existence  which  is  worse  than  death. 

What  the  result  of  such  a  system  of 
punishment  must  be  is  obvious.  It  tends 
rather  to  exasperate  a  man  and  infect 
him  with  perverse  ideas  than  to  correct 
his  error.  There  is  no  equity  in  con- 
demning a  suspected  person  without  a  fair 
and  impartial  trial,  without  allowing  him 
the  privilege  of  proving  his  innocence  by 
the  testimony  of  competent  witnesses. 
The  only  evidence  of  his  guilt  and  the 
only  grounds  for  his  conviction  are  con- 
tained in  the  perjured  testimony  of  un- 
principled police  officers.  The  change 
from  a  life  of  ease  to  one  of  privation, 
want  and  misery  ;  to  be  denied  the  rights 
accorded  a  common  felon  aud  forced  to 
abide  by  the  dictates  of  petty  officers  of 
the  government  whose  past  lives  have 
been  filled  with  deeds  of  crime,  together 
produce  a  result  which  is  the  opposite  of 
that  which  was  intended.  In  no  instance 
do  you  find  a  man  who  has  been  exiled 
for  political  views  which  are  considered 
too  liberal  returned  home  reconciled  to 
the  government,  convinced  of  his  error 
and  transformed  into  a  useful  member  of 
society  and  a  faithful  servant  of  the 
crown.  The  remedy  applied  serves  to 
increase  rather  than  diminish  the  crime, 
and  most  frequently  cases  of  madness, 
suicide  aud  complete  moral  ruin  are  the 
outcome  of  this  abominable  practice. 

An  intimate  association  with  those  who 


are  the  real  enemies  of  the  government 
will,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  develop 
them  into  most  dangerous  and  deadly  foes 
to  social  order  and  public  peace.  As  for 
those  in  whom  are  already  implanted  the 
germs  of  Nihilism  and  social  disorder 
exile  serves  only  as  a  hot-bed  in  which  to 
nourish  these  germs,  sharpen  their  discon- 
tent and  convert  theoretic  opposition  into 
one  severely  practical  and  necessarily  act- 
ive. It  is  an  outrage  upon  the  law  of  all 
civilized  society,  a  complete  confiscation  of 
individual  rights  of  which  no  nation 
under  the  sun  should  dare  be  guilty.  The 
true  foundation  of  government  is  under- 
mined, the  protection  of  its  citizens  is  dis- 
regarded, the  radiant  smile  of  Liberty — 
that  eternal  principle — is  supplanted  and 
darkened  by  the  ravenous  countenance  of 
Despotism,  bringing  national  corruption 
and  ruin  in  its  train. 

In  the  attempt  to  eradicate  the  spirit  of 
revolt  and  anarchy  among  a  few  by  this 
unjust  and  inhuman  treatment  of  many 
innocent  men  and  women,  inflicting  pun- 
ishment upon  them  for  the  sins  of  others, 
Russia  has  brought  upon  herself  a  re- 
proach that  will  not  end  in  idle  words. 
The  spirit  of  revenge  in  the  human  soul 
is  too  strong  to  be  thus  overcome  by  such 
overt  acts  of  despotism  and  tyranny. 
Common  justice  cries  out  against  it;  the 
tears  of  the  heart-broken  wife  and  mother 
have  not  been  shed  in  vain  ;  the  piteous 
wailing  of  forsaken  children,  left  with  no 
strong  arm  to  provide  for  them,  has  not 
ascended  to  heaven  only  to  be  forgotten, 
and  retribution  sooner  or  later  must  come, 
and  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  this 
slow  murder  of  unprotected  citizens  by 
exposure  to  the  bleak  winds  and  blinding 
snows   of    Northern    Siberia    shall  be 
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avenged  and  reckoned  among  the  events 
of  a  once  unhappy  past.  The  day  when 
serf  and  noble  alike  may  enjoy  liberty, 
free  and  unrestrained,  to  its  fullest  extent 
and  feel  the  responsibility  resting  upon 
them  as  citizens  of  a  republic  whose  chief 
corner-stone  is  personal  freedom. 

In  Russia  this  exile  system  is  prepar- 
ing, yea,  facilitating,  the  way  for  a  new 
era.  Serf  as  well  as  noble  must  put  on 
the  robe  of  manhood,  because  Democracy 
is  as  irresistible  and  absolute  as  the  laws  j 
which  govern  the  physical  world.  The 
stronger  the  compression  the  more  vigor- 
ous will  be  the  reaction  which  must  fol- 
low, as  in  a  fountain  the  height  of  the  jet 
is  regulated  *by  the  pressure  and  by  the 


volume  of  the  water.  No  one  can  tell 
when  the  last  hour  will  strike  and  Russia 
change  its  masters.  The  general  fears  of 
its  consummation  are  so  many  proofs  of 
its  unavoidability.  The  people,  now  sub- 
merged in  darkness,  will  in  due  time 
awake  to  the  higher  influences  of  truth. 
One  can  already  hear  the  deep  roll  of  the 
eternal  waves  of  human  rights  splashing 
and  beating  on  the  artificial  rocks  of  des- 
potism and  privilege.  They  will  be 
broken  down,  washed  away  and  engulfed. 
Liberty  alone  is  enduring;  all  other  social 
forms  are  transient  manifestations,  and, 
notwithstanding  their  existence,  still 
doomed  to  destruction. 

M.  P.  Hoffman. 


WHAT  OF  THE  NEGRO? 


It  is  pleasing  to  note  the  spirited  reply 
made  by  a  Jewish  lawyer  on  being  con- 
fronted by  his  opponent  with  the  general 
hatred  expressed  for  the  Jew  and  the  fraz- 
zle-won Anglo-Saxon  supremacy.  He 
noted  the  impropriety  of  going  into  per- 
sonalities, but,  turning  to  the  Court,  he 
said,  "  My  colleague,  perhaps,  is  not 
aware  that  when  his  ancestors  were  keep- 
ers of  flocks  and  herds,  dwelt  in  caves 
and  were  clothed  in  skins,  mine  were 
priests  and  kings,  and  held  the  sacred 
records  that  have  redeemed  and  civilized 
mankind." 

Nothing  like  this  can  be  said  for  the 
Negro;  his  ancestral  records  are  blank; 
history  takes  no  notice  of  him,  save  in  a 
geographical  way,  until  he  enters  America 
as  a  slave.    There  never  was  a  country 


covering  such  a  vast  area  as  that  part  of 
Africa  inhabited  by  the  Negro,  which  at 
some  time  did  not  present  certain  signs  of 
progress  and  civilization.  The  Chinese, 
the  followers  of  Mahomet,  and  even  the 
mound-builders  and  Indians  all  show 
signs  of  enlightenment  and  division  of 
labor ;  they  had  leaders,  recognized  and 
obeyed,  showing  that  they  were  at  least 
above  the  gregarious  animal-life  led  by 
the  Negroes  of  Africa. 

Of  course  every  humane  Christian  man 
would  have  them  see  the  light  that  is 
promised  to  all  men,  but  the  question  is 
should  our  national  peace,  "  domestic 
tranquillity  and  general  welfare"  be  sub- 
verted for  the  benefit  of  the  seven  million 
Negroes  and  to  the  detriment  of  the 
Union  our  fathers  formed  for  their  de- 
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sceudants,  the  Caucasians  of  America? 
We  approach  this  question  with  awe,  and 
can  scarcely  be  forced  to  say  exactly  what 
we  see  and  know  to  be  the  present  relation  j 
of  the  Negro  to  the  government  as  a  law  j 
enforced  citizen,  possessing  all  the  privi-  j 
leges  and  prerogatives,  but  lacking  the  true  | 
essentials  of  the  voting  man.    We  have  | 
suffered  for  them  with  agony  and  bloody  j 
sweat ;  the  cross  and  passion  have  been  j 
ours  to  bear  and  suppress. 

The  Negro  is  the  closeted  skeleton  of 
the  South.  We  try  to  hide  it — to  look 
on  the  bright  side  and  let  time  bring  a 
propitious  solution  for  us ;  but  no,  "  It 
will  not  down  at  our  bidding";  "  things  are 
what  they  are/'  and  the  consequences  will 
be  what  they  will  be.  Why,  then,  should 
we  desire  to  be  deceived?  All  writers  on 
this  question  seem  to  think  that  educating 
the  Negro  will  solve  the  problem,  but 
theories  founded  on  supposed  precedent 
and  seeming  profound  conclusions  drawn 
from  distant  telescopic  views  will  not  hold 
good  in  the  so-called  "  Negro  Problem." 

As  a  fact  the  Negro's  future,  politically 
and  socially,  is  to  be  decided  in  the  South, 
where  they  live  barred  from  the  States 
farther  North  by  climate  and  competitors 
in  their  line  of  occupation,  with  whom 
they  cannot  hope  to  compete  as  "  bread- 
winners" any  more  than  with  the  South- 
ern whites  in  literary  pursuits  and  attain- 
ments. Only  by  knowing  the  Negro's  j 
relation  to  the  people  amoug  whom  he 
lives  can  an  opinion  be  formed  just  and 
worthy  to  be  entertained.  People  cannot 
testify  with  truth  to  what  they  do  not  see 
and  personally  know,  and  the  hearsay  evi- 
dence that  the  reading  public  have  access 
to  does  not  entitle  Northerners  to  say,  ''It 
is  our  share  to  tell  the  people  of  the  South 


just  what  to  do  in  regard  to  the  Negro, 
and  it  is  their  share  to  do  it,"  any  more 
than  that  we  should  say  it  is  our  share  to 
tell  the  Northerners  just  what  to  do  with 
Anarchy,  the  Boycott  and  all  the  conflicts 
labor  and  capital  are  heir  to. 

Heretofore  men  acquainted  with  the 
Negro  and  his  relation  to  the  white  race 
have  not  been  forward  in  giving  their 
observations;  in  truth  it  seems  they 
would  rather  not  broach  the  question 
which  is  so  pregnant  with  forebodings, 
and  which  still  remains  to  be  settled, 
either  advantageously  or  disadvantage- 
ous^ to  the  races  concerned  ;  no  precedent 
in  humanization  can  aid  us.  If  the  Negro 
stays  among  us  with  the  privileges  now 
granted  him  we  will  either  lift  him  up  to 
our  level  or  he  will  drag  us  down  to  his 
standing.  Now,  where  does  education 
tend  to  put  him  ?  In  the  words  of  Noah 
K.  Davis,  brains,  not  color,  must  settle 
rank.  The  Negro's  capacity  for  taking 
on  to  civilized  influences  and  practices, 
both  educational  and  social,  since  he 
entered  his  present  state  of  freedom,  has 
been  marked  and  wonderful.  This  ca- 
pacity which  the  theorist  would  cultivate 
and  magnify  only  serves  to  make  the 
Negro  more  of  an  equal  to  the  white 
man.  And  yet  people  blindly  believe 
him  who  "  darkeneth  counsel  by  words 
without  knowledge."  If  you  educate  the 
Negro  into  an  intelligent  citizen,  capable 
to  perform  the  duties  equally  as  well  as 
other  citizens,  what  prevents  him  from 
being  their  equal  ?  The  artificial  props 
made  to  hold  him  up  constitute  him  such. 
When  we  turn  and  look  upon  the  error  of 
ou-r  way  we  can  but  exclaim,  What !  reject 
other  peoples,  deny  them  the  right  of  suf- 
frage until  they  become  fully  competent 
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citizens  ;  these  people  who  represent  na- 
tions equal  to  ours — who  have  seen  the  j 
golden  days  of  the  Old  World,  not  yet 
passed,  who  are  versed  in  enlightenments 
of  the  East  and  fresh  from  a  country 
whose  civilization  we  are  proud  to  inherit 
and  imitate,  and   whose   motto  is  ever  j 
"America  for  Liberty"?  -  Reject  these  \ 
and  take  unqualified  four  million  Negroes  ! 
whose  fathers  did  not  know  Saturday  from  \ 
Sunday,  the  Sun  from  God,  dwellers  in 
Africa's  dark uess  benighted?    Truly  our 
people  seemed  to  be  the  second  chosen  of 
God,  but  they  have  again  erred,  and  t lie 
voice  of  the  people  cried  for  Barabbas. 
So  the  Negro  is  here.    "  We  have  the  wolf 
by  the  ears  and  can  neither  let  loose  nor 
hold  on."    White  humanity  trembles  be 
fore  the  approach  of  the  Chinese  and  the 
dwellers  of  the  Islands.    We  are  loth  to 
give  them  a  part  in  our  free  institutions 
which  tend  to  reduce  all  the  signal  ine- 
qualities between  men,  and  where  no  man 
may  feel  "  overwhelmed  with  the  weight 
of  his    own    inferiority."     Then  what 
should  be  our  feeling  on  seeing  the  Ne-  \ 
gro's  gradual  approach  to  equality  and  the 
consequent    down-grade   drift   of  those 
things  we  cherish  in  the  white  race?  Let 
him  who  thinks  education  is  the  solution 
look  both  ways  and  consider  well  these 
things.    For  seven  million  Negroes  using; 
the  ballot  ignorant   of  its  power,  still 
blindly  using  it  (for  I've  seen  some  of  ! 
them  voting  their  registration  certificates) 
and  casting  the  majority   vote  in  some 
States,  is  a  sight  to  make  men  chill  and 
angels  weep  over  the  concerns  of  men. 

Before  the  war  there  were  cords  of 
mutual  helpfulness  that  bound  us  to  the 
Negro,  but  in  the  twenty  odd  years  that 
have  passed  they  have  gradually  loosened  ; 


our  respect  for  the  faithful  old  servants, 
the  "Aunties"  and  "  Maumas,"  are  not 
known  to  the  present  generation,  save  in  the 
writings  of  Mr.  Page  and  a  few  others. 
Their  labor  is  the  only  thing  we  care  about, 
and  that  is  growing  less  and  less  val- 
uable  every  year.  To  prove  this  look  at 
the  waste  places  in  the  Southern  fields,  for 
it  is  here  that  you  will  find  the  work  of 
the  Negro;  compare  a  Northern  farm 
worked  by  white  men,  the  spirited  way  in 
which  everything  is  done  by  the  horse, 
reaper  and  white  labor;  the  bright,  pro- 
ductive aspect  presented  by  the  whole, 
and  with  this  contrast  the  Negro  and  the 
mule  lazily  dragging  out  so  much  cotton 
year  after  year  from  the  same  field,  while 
the  waste  places  are  gradually  encroaching 
and  growing  up  into  "old  fields."  Look 
at  the  log-house  leaving  the  chimney  and 
being  in  turn  left  by  it ;  a  "yaller  dog" 
tied  to  the  chimney  as  you  approach  has 
started  to  bark,  but  stops  and  envies  the  pig 
fastened  with  a  grape-vine  to  the  steps, 
whose  grunt  of  complacency  shows  that 
he  gets  the  best  part  of  the  "  tater  skins" 
dropped  by  the  little  darkies.  Such  peo- 
ple form  the  laboring  class  of  the  South  ; 
those  of  the  Negroes  who  are  better  off 
work  almost  entirely  for  themselves.  Can 
any  one,  comparing  the  North  with  the 
South,  say  that  the  Negro  has  been  a 
blessing  to  the  latter?  Numerous  stump 
orators  have  said  that  they  serve  as  a 
barrier,  and  keep  away  t fie  scum  of  the 
old  world  with  all  their  isms,  strikes  and 
unbelief.  I  for  one  would  say  give  us  the 
scum  of  the  universe  with  all  their  isms 
and  unbelief,  but  let  us  have  white  blood 
that  we  may  stir  up  enterprise,  kindle  the 
fires  of  literature  and  progress,  and  let 
them  shine  on  our  high  places  in  the  land, 
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"  Where  grows  the  orange,  and  where  blossoms  the  ! 
rose ; 

The  land  of  passions,  where  the  brow  of  time 
Dims  not,  but  with  renewed  splendor  glows 
The  joyous  spring  ou  her  triumphal  car, 
Riding  through  the  land  in  beauty  and  light." 

Yes,  it  is  the  Caucasian  development  of 
our  country  we  need.    While  the  North 
has  been  growing  rich  from  the  proceeds  j 
of  her  natural  resources,  worked  up  where 
they  are  found  into  useful  articles  by  their  ! 
manufactories,  these  products  of  the  South 
have  remained  almost  untouched  for  the 
lack  of  more  intelligent  labor  than  that  of 
the  Negro.     A  cotton-gin  is  the  highest  \ 
form  of  machinery  that  he  can  under- 
stand, and  even  then  a  white  man  must 
superintend  it  for  him.    The  Negro  has 
debarred  us  in  advancement,  and  we  see  it 
more  and  more  every  year.    What  means 
this    westward   movement  in  the  over- 
crowded sections  of  trie  North  ?    Why  . 
don't  they  come  South,  where  there  are 
equal  or  greater  inducements  to  the  settler 
in  fertile  land,  healthful  climate  and  tem-  ' 
perate  seasons?    Mark  the  attempt  made 
by  a  band  of  Negroes  last  fall  to  take  the 
place  of  white  employees  in  a  Chicago 
mill  ;  they  were  driven  out  and  back  to 
their  homes  in  Virginia.    Oh,  we  like  the  | 
Negro,  but  don't  let  him  come  among  us 
and  our  children  ;  we  want  to  see  him 
prosper,  but  our  children  shan't  suffer  for 
his  prosperity,  for  you  know  we  are  so  ! 
horribly  equal  up  here  that  it  would  not  ! 
do.     We  like  the  Negro  too,  but  in  a 
missionary  way,  i.  e.,  in  Africa  or  some 
other   suitable    place.      General  Grant, 
although  it  is  natural  for  us  not  to  give  j 
him  full  credit  for  the  views  he  held, 
looked  further  into  this  question  than  any 
man  of  the  North  or  South  ;  and  when  he 
advised  the  government  to  buy  San  Do-  j 


mingo  for  the  purpose  of  transplanting 
the  Negro  he  plainly  saw  the  only  solu- 
tion to  this  question.  Yes,  General,  you 
were  right,  the  war  did  not  end  it ; 
you  may  lance  the  boil  and  squeeze  it 
a  little,  but  if  you  leave  the  core,  the 
very  germ  of  the  disease,  your  labor 
will  be  lost,  and  the  boil  will  only  rise 
— a  larger  and  more  hurtful  ugliness  on 
the  body  than  it  w7as  before. 

It  is  altogether  wrong  to  say  that  we  do 
not  have  a  kindly  feeling  for  the  Negro; 
we  do,  and  have  always  shown  it,  but  our 
kindness  should  not  get  the  best  of  our 
reason,  for  when  called  upon  we  should 
uphold  any  cause  for  the  advancement  of 
our  country;  and  history  plainly  shows 
that  kindness  and  leniency  are  altogether 
out  of  place  in  a  healthy  government. 

Our  weaker  feelings  and  inclinations 
should  always  be  on  the  side  of  the  suffer- 
ing nation  than  for  a  small,  incapable  part 
of  it.  Which  should  excite  our  sympa- 
thies most,  the  emaciated  frame  of  a  once 
vigorous  animal,  or  the  clinging  parasite 
as  he  holds  to  his  victim  ?  For  as  the  ani- 
mal parasite  clings  to  its  prey  in  a  place 
that  cannot  be  reached,  absorbing  the 
bodily  warmth,  weakening  the  blood,  and 
finally  degrading  the  whole  system  of  the 
animal,  so  the  Negro  has  been  clinging 
to  and  impeding  the  advancement  of  the 
South. 

If  any  one  does  not  believe  this,  let 
him  notice  how  foreigners  and  "  let- 
tered mankind."  in  general  regard  us.  A 
people's  prosperity  is  known  by  their  lit- 
erary productions  ;  the  daily  newspaper  is 
the  only  literary  vehicle  we  have ;  there 
are  no  magazines  in  the  South,  and,  since 
it  is  a  truth  we  must  say  it,  our  authors 
and  book-makers  have  been  few  since  the 
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war.  With  the  Negro  as  a  laborer  our 
leisure  classes  have  been  too  indolent  and 
unproductive  in  literary  callings,  and  as 
long  as  we  have  the  Negro  among  us  it 
will  be  our  consideration,  like  the  Spar- 


tans7, to  keep  down  the  lower  class  and 
hold  up  our  own.  Let  us  then  consider 
these  things,  and  not  appear  so  uncon- 
cerned about  that  which  pertains  so  nearly 
to  our  salvation.  Lee  Royall. 


WRONG  VIEWS  OF  PROFESSIONS. 


It  is  not  my  purpose  in  this  essay  to 
declare  success  easily  won,  to  make  life's 
rugged  places  smooth,  nor  to  point  out  a 
pathway  leading  through  blooming  bow- 
ers, but  to  take  a  calm  and  fair  view  of 
professions.  The  young  men  of  North 
Carolina  who  annually  enter  professional 
life  compose  two  classes  :  First,  those 
who  strive  merely  for  a  preparation  suf- 
ficient for  entering,  or  as  much  knowledge 
as  may  be  conveniently  obtained ;  and 
second,  those  who  prepare  thoroughly. 
By  thorough  preparation  here  I  mean 
both  college  and  professional-  courses. 
The  greatest  and  most  oft  repeated  reason 
for  not  entering  a  profession  is  because 
"  It  is  crowded." 

This  is  a  wrong  view  to  take  of  it.  I 
do  not  deny  the  fact  that  it  is  crowded, 
but  I  do  deny  that  that  reason  for  not 
entering  it  is  a  valid  one.  Those  taking 
this  view  reason  somewhat  thus :  The 
number  of  lawyers,  for  instance,  is  large 
for  the  work  of  that  profession.  My 
chance  on  entering  it  would  be  the  average 
of  those  already  engaged,  which  must  be 
very  poor,  discouraging,  disheartening. 
Who  can  blame  one  for  thinking  pro- 
fessional life  uniuviting  when  viewed 
thus?  But  you  perceive  he  is  giving 
neither  himself  nor  his  profession  justice. 


It  is  a  sad  fact  that  a  large  per  cent,  of 
the  lawyers  of  North  Carolina  have  never 
taken  a  college  course.  Many  have  never 
entered  a  college,  and  few,  in  comparison, 
have  taken  both  college  and  law  courses. 
The  average  chance,  then,  of  those  en- 
gaged would  be  a  preparation  of  not  more 
than  two  or  three  years  in  college,  with 
no  law  course,  having  read  law  sufficiently 
to  obtain  license.  Their  real  chance » 
would  be  an  average  of  those  already  en- 
gaged only,  who  started  with  an  equal 
preparation  with  themselves.  This  is  a 
fair  and  inviting  view  to  take  of  it.  They 
reasoned  as  if  they  could  barely  enter, 
ignoring  their  thoroughness  of  prepara- 
tion. A  crowded  profession  is  a  sufficient 
reason  for  those  only  who  are  not  pre- 
pared to  enter  it,  and  should  ever  be  a 
valid  one  to  them.  As  with  law  so  with 
the  other  professions.  In  medicine  the 
same  reason  is  offered  and  the  same  reply 
will  suffice. 

Again,  young  meu  are  discouraged  by 
comparing  their  ability  with  those  who 
have  succeeded,  who  have  won  the  goal, 
and  stand  masters  of  their  professions. 
They  examine  them  minutely  and  attrib- 
ute their  success  to  natural  endowment. 
They  examine  their  own  talents  and  per- 
ceive such  a  contrast  that  they  cry  out 
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"  Failure,"  if  they  choose  those  as  their 
ideals.  Not  so.  A  moment's  thought 
will  convince  them  of  such  an  error. 
They  are  trying  to  compare  favorably 
their  unpolished  qualities  with  those  that 
have  been  trained  for  an  extensive  period. 
Doubtless  in  that  comparison  faint  signs 
of  many  of  the  qualities  they  so  admired 
in  their  ideals  were  visible  in  a  crude 
state.  Courage,  then,  yonug  men.  You 
forget  that  the  qualities  you  so  admire 
were  once  faint  like  yours,  that  they  de- 
manded training  for  development,  that 
they  were  obtained  through  rigorous  exer- 
cise, that  they  were  polished  by  toil  and 
contact  with  a  rougher  substance.  You 
cannot  expect  to  step  from  your  college 
and  professional  courses  full-fledged.  A 
few  geniuses  may,  at  one  single  step, 
stand  high  upon  fame's  great  ladder,  but 
•the  great  bulk  of  mankind  must  start  at 
the  foot.  Then  don't  be  discouraged  if 
you  have  to  start  low,  for  a  solid  founda- 
tion is  necessary  for  a  large  and  towering 
structure. 

Remember  that  talent  grows  with  age. 
Many  also  permit  the  absence  of  some 
quality  they  think  necessary  for  success  to 
prejudice  their  choice.  But  can  this  be 
argued  as  a  valid  excuse?  Is  it  not  true 
that  weakness  in  one  direction  is  usually 
accompanied  by  extra  development  in  an- 
other ?  Never  fail  to  enter  law  because 
you  are  not  as  fine  an  orator  as  some,  or 
as  subtle  a  reasoner  as  others.  Some  of 
the  most  successful  lawyers  are  unskilful 
reasoners,  while  others  are  poor  orators. 
Never  despair  of  success  in  the  practice  of 
medicine  because  your  nerve  is  a  little 
weak  or  your  disposition  not  genial. 
With  an  extra  development  of  either  of 
these  and  the  other  in  a  reasonable  pro- 
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portion  your  prospect  is  encouraging. 
The  prevalent  tendency  to  speak  lightly 
of  the  old  adage,  "  There  is  room  at  the 
top,"  should  be  frowned  down.  Although 
the  saying  is  a  modern  one,  still  this  sen- 
timent has  been  the  great  guide  to  success 
from  the  foundation  of  the  world.  He  who 
has  this  as  his  motto  is  likely  to  succeed. 
He  who  enters  life  without  it  is  as  a  ship 
without  a  rudder.  All  successes  have 
been  based  upon  this  feeling.  It  took 
Demosthenes  from  his  stammering  accents 
upon  the  sea  beach  and  made  him  the 
finest  orator  the  world  has  ever  seen. 
Napoleon,  that  mighty  military  giant, 
before  whom  kings  bowed  and  empires 
crumbled,  inspired  by  this  great  motive, 
though  a  Corsican  lad,  became  the  great- 
est of  modern  generals.  It  took  Garfield 
from  an  obscure  position  and  gave  him 
the  first  office  of  this  land.  This  spirit 
nerved  a  Georgia  orphan,  in  spite  of  early 
ignorance,  to  become  the  father  of  educa- 
tion in  his  State.  This  feeling,  young 
men,  is  the  great  stimulant  to  success. 
This  truth,  suddenly  bursting  upon  the 
mind,  has  taken  the  spark  of  genius  in 
many  a  youth  and  developed  it  into  a 
talent  which  the  world  has  delighted  to 
admire  and  reward.  How  it  fills  the  soul 
with  new  life,  strengthens  the  nerves,  lifts 
the  drooping  heart  with  an  ardor  to  do  and 
to  be  something  !  Because  some  have  adopt- 
ed it  and  failed  miserably  is  no  reason  that 
you  should  not  adopt  it.  Another's  fail- 
ure in  life  does  not  necessarily  imply  that 
you  must  fail.  Because  a  worthy  saying 
has  been  abused  does  not  justify  us  in 
dropping  it.  The  truth  is  there  is  a  dif- 
ference between  the  adoption  of  a  motto 
simply  by  words  and  the  adoption  of  it 
with  will  and  determination.    The  word 
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adoption  may  fail  even  with  the  simplest 
aspiration.  But  will  adoption  even  of 
the  highest  motto  will  invariably  succeed. 
Then  let  us  ignore  the  taunt  thrust  at  us 
,  by  the  world  when  we  utter  that  noble  I 
saying  as  our  guide,  "  There  is  room  at 
the  top/'  as  such  a  world  is  not  worthy 
of  our  friendship.  How  many  bright 
lives  have  been  marred  by  being  taunted 
thus!  This  saying  is  worthy  of  all. 
Then  adopt  it.,  Determine  to  be  some- 
thing. "  And  if  you  never  reach  the 
summit  you  will  achieve  more  than  if  you 
had  never  adopted  it." 

As  I  said  in  the  beginning,  I  will  not 
deny  the  fact  that  the  professions  are 
crowded,  but  just  there  is  where  young 
men  err.  They  attribute  the  failure  of 
many  so-called  professional  men  to  their 
profession  and  not  to  the  true  cause,  the 
lack  of  preparation.  No  man  can  suc- 
ceed without  preparation  for  his  work, 
and  this  is  why  I  have  confined  this  dis- 
cussion to  those  who  are  prepared.  Young 
men,  let  not  that  haunting  desire  to  enter 
upon  life's  work  mar  your  preparation  for 
it,  but  let  observation  and  not  experience 
be  your  teacher.  How  many  in  after-life 
cry  out  when  too  late,  would  that  I  had 
prepared  for  it !  Lay  a  broad  foundation, 
though  it  should  consume  the  bloom  of 
young  manhood.  You  may  begin  a  beau- 
tiful structure  upon  a  poor  foundation, 
but  ere  it  is  completed,  when  you  see  even 
the  long-sought  goal  looming  up  in  the 
distance,  when  you  think  victory  won  and 
success  almost  within  your  grasp,  it  will 
give  way  and  leave  you  often  a  helpless 
wreck. 

It  follows  that  one  fitted  for  his  work 
will  succeed,  but  for  one  not  fitted,  to  suc- 
ceed is  an  exception.    Remove  the  unpre- 


pared from  the  professions  of  to-day  and 
see  how  many  remain.  This  is  the  great 
bane  to  professions  in  this  age.  Young 
men  are  entering  them  half  armed  for  the 
fight,  and  what  else  but  failure  can  be 
expected  to  be  written  over  their  names? 

After  preparation  comes  in  will  and  de- 
termination. The  time  has  come  when 
success  means  preparation,  labor,  perse- 
verance, determination.  And  failure 
means  the  lack  of  preparation  ;  it  means 
laziness,  idleness,  apathy,  and  not  crowded 
professions  or  deficiency  in  talents.  Away 
with  such  beliefs.  Be  determined,  have  a 
will,  an  object  in  view,  a  purpose  in  life. 
Form  your  purpose  and  let  it  be  your 
star,  directing  your  efforts,  your  life. 
Determine  to  be  of  the  best  service  to 
your  country,  yourself,  your  God. 

The  world  has  never  offered  better  op- 
portunities nor  the  professions  more  in- 
viting fields  for  well-prepared  and  deter- 
mined young  men  than  at  present.  The 
difference  between  to-day  and  the  days  of 
Daniel  Webster  is  that  a  more  thorough 
preparation  is  demanded.  As  education 
increases  the  standard  requisite  for  success 
rises  in  proportion.  In  this  "  Land  of 
the  free  "  no  one  necessarily  fails.  Each 
man  has  it  in  his  power  to  make  the 
world  better  or  worse  for  having  lived  in 
it.  Who  knows  the  talent  he  possesses 
till  developed?  Many  brilliant  minds 
have  passed  through  life  unknown  to  the 
world  from  being  undeveloped,  content 
with  their  sphere  or  kept  there  in  obscu- 
rity by  the  force  of  circumstances.  Had 
Henry  Clay  been  content  with  being  the 
"  mill-boy  of  the  slashes,"  Kentucky 
would  have  lost  her  greatest  man,  the 
United  States  Senate  her  greatest  orator 
and   America  one  of  her  immortal  trio. 
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Had  Robert  Burns  been  content  at  the 
plow,  Scotland  would  have  lost  one  of  her 
most  illustrious  poets  and  the  world  some 
of  its  sweetest  poems.  Had  Benjamin 
Franklin  remained  at  the  soap  kettle  one 
of  nature's  greatest  companions  would 
have  been  unknown. 

If  you  desire  to  enter  a  profession  ex- 
amine your  nature,  your  powers,  and 
choose  the  one  best  adapted  to  you.  Many 
failures  in  life  have  arisen  from  choosing 
an  occupation  for  which  the  competitors 
were  not  suited.  Many  who  are  adapted 
to  success  in  medicine  drag  out  their  lives 
as  lawyers,  and  many  suited  to  law  spend 
miserable  lives  in  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine. Never  permit  a  probability  that 
there  is  more  money  in  another  profession 
than  the  one  best  suited  to  you  to  influ- 
ence your  choice.  The  degree  of  success 
is  too  often  plainly  written  upon  many  by 
their  choice  of  a  profession.  Too  many 
seek  the  greatest  success  that  can  be  ob- 
tained by  the  least  effort.  Every  sweet 
has  its  bitter.  Nothing  is  worth  acquiring 
that  does  not  demand  an  effort.  Many 
wish  to  succeed,  but  are  not  willing  to  pay 
the  price. 

This  is  a  fast  age,  especially  in  America, 
and  young  men  are  sorely  tempted  to 
enter  upon  life  before  they  are  prepared 
for  it.  They  look  around  and  see  their 
friends  already  in  the  race  and  taxing 
their  utmost  strength  to  acquire  means  or 
influence.  They  become  restless  to  join 
the  busy  throng,  and  to  put  into  execution 
some  of  the  great  plans  they  have  formu- 
lated for  the  advantage  of  mankind. 
This  is  a  temptation  that  it  needs  no  little 
will  to  overcome.  Youth  or  youug  man- 
hood is  naturally  an  ambitious  period. 
The  young,  quick  blood  fills  the  soul  and 


body  with  activity  and  puts  wild  schemes 
of  success  in  one's  head.  This,  then,  with 
the  American  push,  is  an  inheritance  that 
the  young  may  well  guard.  Our  age  is 
an  extremely  practical  one.  "  Action  is 
its  watch-word."  The  busy  brain  of  the 
day  hardly  has  time  to  cool  at  night  ere  it 
has  begun  the  routine  of  another  day. 
Activity  is  commendable,  but  the  best 
thing  may  be  abused. 

This  practicalness  often  overlooks  the 
profounder  laws  of  success  and  becomes 
mere  narrowness  and  shallowness.  It 
takes  time  and  means  to  prepare  for  a 
successful  professional  career.  Years  of 
hard,  steady  toil,  with  no  apparent  direct 
practical  result,  must  be  endured.  Means, 
with  no  hope  of  immediate  practical  re- 
sult, must  be  expended.  In  truth,  one 
must  be  willing  to  make  what  seems  at 
the  time  a  sacrifice  to  plant  the  germ  that 
may,  by  proper  culture,  become  in  after 
life  a  beautiful,  well-developed  tree.  How 
often  we  have  heard  promising  young 
men  say,  "  I  cannot  afford  to  spend  four 
or  five  years  of  my  best  days  and  a  thou- 
sand or  fifteen  hundred  dollars  in  obtain- 
ing an  education.  I  must  be  at  work. 
Time  is  swiftly  passing."  Too  practical, 
you  see,  to  seize  the  opportunity  of  their 
life.  Often  we  have  heard  the  remark 
while  at  college,  "  I  see  no  use  in  study- 
ing Greek  or  Latin.  Such  stuff  will 
never  benefit  me  in  my  work.  It  is  only 
time  thrown  away."  The  objector  is  too 
practical  to  subject  the  mind  to  rigorous 
exercise  that  it  may  be  the  more  able  to 
grasp  the  truths  and  advantages  of  life's 
work. 

If  all  were  to  study  only  what  seems 
to  them  to  be  of  practical  use  for  after 
life  few  would  take  full  courses  at  college. 
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We  would  then  see  a  shallow  age.    The  there."    Id  professional  life,  after  taking 

mind  needs  certain  training  to  reach  its  a  thorough  college  course,  you  may  drop 

development.    How   well  a  wise  instruc-  what  is  not  practical.    But  by  taking  it 

tor  of  mind  once  put  it.    Says  he,  "  After  j  you  have  reached  the  loft  and  have  no 

reaching  a  loft  by  meaus  of  a  ladder,  you  j  need  to  come  down  again, 

may  kick  down  the  ladder  if  you  wish.  Then,  young  men,  if  you  wish  to  suc- 

You  are  there.    So  with  Greek  and  Latin  ceed  in  a  profession,  look  difficulty  full  in 

in  training  the  mind.    They  act  as  the  .  the  face,  prepare  thoroughly  and  have  as 

ladder.    After  you  have  completed  their  your  motto,  "There  is  room  at  the  top." 

study  you  may  drop  them,  but  you  are  i  Louisville,  k>-.             q   rp  Watkins. 


CHINA  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


To  the  Wake  Forest  Student: 

I  suppose  you  often  wonder  what  the 
Chinese  think  of  the  treatment  they  have 
received  from  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment. The  following  extract  from  a  con- 
versation betweeen  a  foreign  gentleman 
and  the  Viceroy  Li,  which  was  published 
iu  the  North  China  News,  will  give  you 
some  idea  of  how  those  iu  authority  think. 
As  to  the  masses  of  the  people,  they 
for  the  most  part  know  nothing  of,  and 
care  nothing  for  the  matter.  They  think 
only  of  what  they  shall  eat  and  what  they 
shall  wear,  and  in  this  particular  the 
treaty  has  only  affected  the  Southern  Chi- 
nese, since  almost  all  emigration  has  been 
from  that  section.  The  riot  at  Chinkiang, 
while  it  has  had  no  cause  or  occasion  in 
the  treatment  of  the  Chinese  at  the  hands 
of  the  United  States,  may  be  the  occasion 
of  open  hostilities  when  indemnity  is  de- 
manded by  the  United  States  Consul  for 
the  loss  of  thousands  of  dollars'  worth  of 
property.  The  United  States  flag  was 
insulted,  too,  and  they  must  atone  for  that. 


Will  they  do  it  or  not?  In  the  words  of 
the  Viceroy,  I  should  say,  "  The  tempta- 
tion is  great."  The  following  is  the  ex- 
tract : 

"When  he  had  once  started,  the  Viceroy  was 
willing  to  go  on.  Of  course,  I  asked  him  about 
the  question  of  Chinese  immigration  to  the  United 
States.  'I  understand,'  he  said,  as  nearly  as  I 
remember,  '  that  the  newspapers  have  a  great  deal 
of  influence  in  America.  Well,  tell  them  from  me 
that  I  ask  them  to  refer  the  matter  to  their  sense 
of  justice.  They  make  professions  of  dealing 
justly  with  all  the  world.  How  have  they  dealt 
with  China?  They  refuse  us  citizenship,  they  suf- 
fer our  people  to  be  murdered  or  expelled  by  armed 
mobs,  they  shut  us  out  of  their  country,  except 
under  certain  severe  restrictions,  and  then  when 
we  agree  to  these,  they  break  them  ofT  and  exclude 
us  altogether.  China  has  never  done  so  false  and 
unjust  an  act  as  that.  Yes,  we  have  agreed  to  a 
good  many  of  these  restrictions,  but  we  shall  not 
agree  to  any  more.  China  is  able  now  to  take  her 
own  position  among  western  nations,  and  she  will 
do  so.  Shall  we  retaliate?  I  cannot  say.  W7e  are 
perfectly  able,  and  the  temptation  is  great.  We 
shall  not  submit  in  silence  to  outrage  and  treaty- 
breaking,  but  I  hope  and  believe  Americans  will 
see  how  wrong  they  are  and  alter  their  recent  laws 
for  themselves.  If  not,  the  United  States  and 
China  will  not  be  friends.'" 
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After   speaking   of   England's   treat-  I 
ment  of  the  Chinese  in  her  Australian  | 
colony — which  was  very  similar  to  that  of 
the  United  States — he  goes  on  to  say  : 

"  1  But  is  it  a  fact,  or  not,'  I  asked  him,  '  that  the 
Chinese  Government'  views  the  emigration  of  its 
people  with  disapproval,  considering  that  their 
periodical   religious  and   family  duties  render  it 


imperative  for  them  to  remain  in  China?'  'The 
Chinese  Government,'  was  the  severe  and  diplo- 
matic reply,  'demands  for  its  subjects  the  rights 
that  are  accorded  to  them  by  solemn  treaty,  and 
the  same  favors  that  it  accords  to  the  subjects  of 
other  friendly  powers.'  'And  with  regard  to  Au- 
stralia— V  'At  present  we  are  at  the  stage  of  pro- 
test.'   '  And  afterwards — ?'    '  I  cannot  say.'" 

D.  W.  Herring. 

Shanghai,  China. 
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IDLENESS  VERSUS  INDUSTRY. 


Industry  is  the  key  which  unlocks  for 
us  the  treasures  of  wealth,  honor,  useful- 
ness and  happiness.  Idleness  is  the 
Devil's  magic  wand  which  he  furnishes  to 
all  his  followers  as  a  key  to  unlock  the 
door  of  every  vice  between  here  and  per- 
dition. 

Industry,  combined  with  a  sound  body 
and  a  good  intellect  (and  it  promotes  both), 
transforms  the  boy  of  penniless  and  un- 
tutored parents  to  the  most  refined,  edu- 
cated and  useful  gentleman,  and  it  may 
transfer  him  from  the  city  slum  to  compe- 
tency and  wealth.  Idleness  leads  the  son 
of  the  wealthy  and  refined  into  drunken- 
ness, gambling  and  worthlessness  to  such 
an  extent  that  he  becomes  a  disgrace  to 
himself  and  his  parents,  and  hurries  their 
gray  hairs  to  the  tomb,  and  after  he  has 
passed  away  it  may  truthfully  be  said, 
"  The  world  had  been  better  had  he  not 
been  born." 

Every  individual  has  launched  his  bark 
upon  the  river  of  Time,  and  industry 
prompts  the  industrious  to  embrace  all 
good  opportunities.  When  winds  are 
favorable  they  hoist  the  sail,  ply  the  oar 
and  move  up  the  stream  to  the  fountain- 
head  of  success.  Idleness  permits  its 
votaries  to  sit  with  folded  arms,  to  allow 
all  opportunities  to  pass  unheeded  by,  to 
hoist  no  sail,  to  ply  no  oar,  and,  like  our 
friend  Micawber,  continually  wait  for 
something  to  turn  up.    But  just  so  sure 


as  the  Amazon  flows  into  the  salt  sea  just 
so  sure  will  their  barks  be  plunged  over 
the  falls  of  Destruction  and  they  be  lost 
in  the  fathomless  depths  of  Oblivion's  sea. 

Industry  is  the  lubricating  oil  which 
enables  the  most  delicate  machine  (the 
human  body)  t<>  do  the  greatest  possible 
amount  of  work.  This  machine,  unlike 
all  others,  the  more  it  works,  so  it  remains 
within  the  bounds  of  reason,  the  greater 
is  its  capacity  for  work.  Idleness  is  the 
rust  which  impedes  the  progress  of  this 
most  delicate  machine,  which  when  once 
stopped  is  hard  to  again  start,  and  the 
longer  it  remains  still  the  weaker  it  be- 
comes and  the  less  its  efficiency  for  work. 

Every  human  being  is  endowed  with  a 
desire  to  do  good  in  some  way.  This 
desire,  properly  cultivated  by  industry  till 
the  proper  age,  incites  each  one  to  think 
that  God  made  every  man  and  an  honor- 
able place  for  him  to  fill,  and  urges  him 
to  search  carefully  Creation's  mighty 
structure,  to  fiud  his  niche  and  fill  it  with 
great  credit. 

In  testing  the  strength  of  bars  and 
beams  the  point  where  they  are  most 
liable  to  break  is  called  the  dangerous 

!  sectiou.  In  the  life  of  every  one  in  this 
age  of  progress  and  competition  there 
comes  a  severe  test,  and  if  there  be  weak 

|  points  they  will  most  surely  give  way. 
The  weak  point  of  an  individual  is  often 
idleness,  and  the  breakiug  of  this  danger- 
ous section  fills  our  streets  with  loafers, 
our  infirmaries  with  paupers,  our  peni- 
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tentiaries  with  criminals,  and  is  also,  no 
doubt,  a  most  effective-  auxiliary  in  filling 
perdition  with  those  who  break  the  divine 
decree. 

Man  must  live  by  the  sweat  of  his  face. 
And  it  is  our  honest  opinion  that  whoever 
is  too  lazy  to  earn  an  honest  living  by  the 
labor  of  his  own  hands  is  also  too  lazy  to 
earn  a  golden  crown  and  an  everlasting 
home  in  the  New  Jerusalem.  Then  we 
should  take  heed  not  to  sleep  away  the 
golden  hours  of  life's  morning  for  fear 
that  when  age  shall  come  we  be  like  the 
fig  tree — withered  and  unfruitful,  only  fit 
to  be  hewn  down  and  cast  into  the  fire. 

T.  S.  S. 

ETHICAL  EDUCATION. 

Rev.  Dr.  Newton  has  well  said  that 
"the  interests  of  society  are  not  secured  in 
a  system  which  turns  out  brains  minus  a 
conscience."  Locke,  iu  his  ''Thoughts  on 
Education,"  declares  :  "It  is  virtue  then, 
direct  virtue,  which  is  the  head  and  inval- 
uable part  to  be  aimed  at  in  education." 
Milton,  in  his  "Tractate  on  Education," 
in  characteristic  and  beautiful  language, 
says:  "The  end  then  of  learning  is  to 
repair  the  ruins  of  our  first  parents  by 
regaining  to  know  God  aright,  and  out  of 
that  knowledge  to  love  Him,  to  imitate 
Him,  to  be  like  Him  as  we  may  be  nearest 
by  possessing  our  souls  of  true  virtue." 

This  is  a  matter  so  delicate  and  fine 
that  the  wisest  may  well  pause  and  give  it 
a  moment's  thought.  The  want  of  a  true 
ethical  principle  in  a  man,  whatever  his 
other  attainments  may  be,  precludes  him 
from  enjoying  the  fullest  confidence  even 
of  his  most  admiring  followers.  They 
are  liable  to  betray  and  forsake  him  at 
any  time.    The  world,  though  bad  and 


near-sighted  itself,  does  not  bid  for  men 
gross,  but  it  weighs  them  analytically,  and, 
having  determined  the  specific  weight  in 
pure  metal,  adjusts  the  price  accordingly. 
The  cloak  of  deception  may  serve  as  a 
temporary  screen,  but  the  donkey's  ear 
will  out. 

Further,  I  believe  that  all  calm,  deep 
and  decided  convictions  on  all  vital  ques- 
tions are  -  evolved  from  the  germ  of  a 
deep-rooted,  moral  principle,  and  without 
which  nothing.  And  in  the  absence  of 
such  principles  and  convictions  there 
invariably  lurks  a  greater  or  less  degree 
of  levity  which  vitiates  to  some  extent  the 
entire  character  of  the  man. 

Every  institution  of  learning,  whatever 
else  it  may  profess  to  teach,  is  in  some 
sense  a  character  factory — the  molds  into 
which  the  plastic  spirit  is  run,  shaping  it 
into  noble  character  or  base  profligacy. 
One's  school-days  are  more  than  any  other 
the  formative  period  of  his  character.  It 
is  then  that  it  either  blooms  or  blasts. 
Failures  at  this  point,  though  the  saddest 
of  all,  are  not  infrequent.  In  "spite  of 
thorough  drilling  and  rigid  discipline 
some  leave  school  with  very  little  clear 
and  accurate  knowledge  of  the  funda- 
mental principles  laid  down  in  their 
text-books;  but  to  fail  at  this  point  is  not 
fatal;  whereas  to  fail  iu  the  formation  of 
a  good  character  is  serious  to  say  the  least. 
How  to  meet  this  difficulty  in  a  practical 
way  is  a  problem  not  so  likely  to  be  solved 
at  a  glance. 

One  has  suggested  that  an  oblique  line 
is  the  line  of  greatest  power  in  communi- 
cating ethical  knowledge.  Perhaps  this 
is  the  only  effectual  method  in  producing 
fruitful  and  permanent  results.  Crime 
may  be  punished  by  law,  irregularities  of 
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deportment  may  be  rebuked  and  severely 
condemned,  but  by  these  inflictions  the 
perpetrator  is  generally  made  even  more 
rebellious  at  heart.  Hence  moral  reforms 
do  not  come  about  in  this  way. 

The  power  of  good  books  in  the  train- 
ing and  development  of  a  virtuous  char- 
acter cannot  easily  be  overestimated. 
History,  especially  biographical,  if  rightly 
studied,  may  be  made  to  throw  character 
into  the  foreground.  Who  can  read  and 
study  the  lives  of  Luther,  Judsou  and 
Whitfield  without  having  kindled  in  his 
own  soul  a  spark  of  that  divine  fire  which 
in  their  souls  was  fanned  into  a  consum- 
ing flame  by  the  love  of  humanity  and  its 
author?  Or  who  cau  contemplate  the 
mystic  genius  of  Coleridge,  Tennyson  and 
Bryant  and  not  feel  that  there  is  some- 
thing higher  to  be  attained  in  this  life 
than  mere  gratification  of  the  lower  appe- 
tites or  base  ambition?  Or  is  it  possible 
for  one  to  follow  soberly  the  biographer 
as  he  portrays  the  unfeigned  patriotism  of 
our  own  dear  Washington,  Lee  and  Jack- 
son and  not  realize  that  there  is  always  a 
flower  of  comfort  on  the  lonely  mound  of 
a  patriot's  grave — that  it  is  even  sweet  to 
die  for  one's  own  country  ?  On  the  other 
hand,  will  he  not  feel  that  on  the  blasted 
heath  of  a  profligate's  grave  no  flower  of 
glory  can  ever  bloom  ?  Let  the  reader 
scan  the  biographies  of  these  sainted  men 
and  auswer  these  questions  for  himself. 

The  same  results,  I  believe,  may  be 
produced  by  the  physical  sciences  if 
rightly  pursued.  The  more  a  man  knows 
of  nature  the  nearer  is  his  soul  drawn  to 
its  author.  This  is  the  natural  order  of 
things.  Alas  !  for  those  who  follow  the 
unnatural.  Moral  laws  can  be  shown  to 
be  grounded  in  nature ;  to  be  no  mere 
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arbitrary  impositions  of  society,  no  illu- 
sions of  the  imagination,  but  part  of  "  the 
order  and  constitution  of  things."  The 
power  of  good  examples  is  too  evident  to 
need  reference  here.  S.  D.  S. 


FARMER  BOYS. 


We  would  be  glad  if  by  writing  this 
article  we  could  help  some  son  of  toil  to 
strive  to  enter  a  new  field  of  labor  where 
the  contest  is  one  of  mind  and  the  athletes 
are  mental  athletes;  where  the  digging  is 
not  with  spade  and  axe  and  hoe  at  gum 
stumps  and  white-oak  roots,  nor  the 
ploughing  and  harrowing  a  ploughing  and 
harrowing  of  common  earth  to  nourish 
plants  that  spring  from  its  bosom. 

The  athletes  are  mental  athletes,  but  the 
fire  and  iron  that  have  come  to  the  body 
through  physical  toil  will  be  an  advantage 
in  this  new  life.  The  digging  and  toiling 
is  at  Greek  roots,  Latin  stems  and  Geometric 
curves  and  lines.  The  ploughing  and 
harrowing  is  a  ploughing  and  harrowing 
of  the  brain,  and  the  plants  nourished  are 
thoughts  that  grow  with  study  and  reflec- 
tion. The  man  who  has  a  sound  mind  in 
a  sound  body  is  the  man  to  grapple  in 
this  field. 

There  is  a  great  cry  among  a  certain 
class  of  dyspeptic  country  newspaper 
editors  now,  and  has  been  for  years,  call- 
ing upon  farmers'  sons  to  stay  upon  the 
farm.  It  is  all  right  for  them  to  remain 
there  if  by  doing  so  they  can  accomplish 
most  for  themselves  and  their  fellow-men. 
But  it  is  every  boy's  duty  to  look  out  in 
the  world  and  choose  for  himself.  There 
may  be  other  places  that  need  your  labor, 
and,  if  educated,  unbounded  possibilities 
are  before  you. 


EDITORIAL. 
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We  would  ask  our  ler  hoys,  be/ore 
permanently  settling  down  to  their  work, 
before  they  cut  themselves  off  forever  from 
the  joys  of  an  expanding  mind  and  settle 
down  to  common  but  honest  toil,  if  they 
feel  no  longing  to  know  more  of  this  great 
world  about  them?  In  his  contact  with 
nature,  in  his  wrestlings  with  mother  earth, 
has  he  not  caught  glimpses  of  hidden  se- 
crets of  which  he  would  like  to  learn  some- 
thing more  ?  If  so,  we  invite  him  into  this 
other  field  of  labor.  Do  you  ever  feel  a 
I  ing  to  rise  to  a  higher  plane  of  life 
where  yon  may  add  the  highest  intellect- 
ual pleasures  to  those  which  you  already 
enjoy?    Cultivate  the  mind. 

The  patronage  of  this  College  comes 
vei  f  largely  from  the  agricultural  classes 
of  the  State.  These  farmer  boys  fling 
life  and  activity  into  whatever  they  go  at. 
They  are  inured  to  toil,  and  on  coming  to 
college  become  very  largely  the  intellect- 
ual life  of  the  place.  They  find  plenty  of 
sympathetic  company  here.  A  large  ma- 
jority of  the  present  Senior  class  left  the 
plow  to  seek  intellectual  improvement 
here.  The  College  and  Literary  Society 
records  will  show  what  they  have  done. 
These  are  the  men  who,  on  entering  the 
professions,  give  them  life,  vigor,  dignity 
and  efficiency.  Take  the  professions  and 
call  the  roll  of  those  who  have  been  great 
as  preachers,  lawyers,  physicians  and 
teachers,  and  see  what  proportion  of  them 
came  from  the  farm.  Would  not  the  pro- 
fessions suffer  if  all  the  boys  were  to  stay 
on  the  farm  ?  As  a  matter  of  fact  most 
of  the  boys  do  stick  to  the  farm.  It  is 
equally  true  that  a  large  number,  em- 
bracing, perhaps,  the  most  ambitious  ones, 
will  not  stay  upon  the  farm,  but,  induced 
by  the  prospect  of  greater  rewards,  enter 


the  various  learned  professions,  and  we 
believe  that  it  is  for  the  welfare  of  the 
State  that  they  do.  The  professions  would 
languish  without  the  iron  wills  and  enthu- 
siastic labors  of  the  farmer  boys  who 
enter  them.  Let  our  boys  educate  them- 
selves and  then  choose  wisely  their  own 
vocations.  If  they  choose  to  farm  their 
education  will  sweeten  toil  and  they  may 
still  take  off  their  coats  and  tread  the 
smoking  furrow.  C.  G.  W. 


EXAMINATIONS  AGAIN. 


In  our  last  we  called  attention  to  a  sym- 
posium on  examinations  as  conducted  in 
England  which  had  appeared  in  the  Nine- 
teenth Century.  In  the  March  number  of 
this  same  magazine  there  is  an  American 
Supplement  on  the  same  subject  by  nine- 
teen prominent  Northern  educators. 

The  consensus  of  opinion  seems  to  be 
that  examinations  are  necessary  and  can- 
not be  dispensed  with  at  present  as  a 
means  to  an  end.  As  regards  public  and 
high  schools  there  is  an  unanimity  of 
opinion  that  the  system  is  greatly  abused 
— that  there  is  entirely  too  much  exam- 
ining and  not  enough  real  teaching,  or,  in 
other  words,  that  the  instruction  has  be- 
come too  mechanical.  There  is  a  wide 
difference  of  opinion  concerning  colleges, 
some  few  claiming  that  examination  in 
them  is  uot  abused,  the  majority  holding 
that  there  is  much  room  for  improvement. 
Prof.  Hunt,  of  Princeton,  thus  sums  it  up 
in  a  nut-shell  : 

"  What  is  needed  is  more  educators  and  fewer 
examiners;  more  who  teach  because  their  best 
abilities  and  strongest  tastes  are  in  that  line  of 
work,  and  fewer  men  who  hear  recitations  and  ask 
questions  for  so  much  an  hour,  and  in  order  to  be- 
wilder their  pupils.    The  great  need  of  the  time  is 
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mental  disciplinarians.  Examiners  should  be  edu- 
cators." 

President  Adams,  of  Cornell,  takes  ad- 
vance ground.    He  says  : 

"  As  to  examinations  as  a  spur,  I  for  one  am 
frank  enough  to  avow  my  belief  that  for  college 
students  *  *  *  such  artificial  spurs  or  stimu- 
lants are  not  helpful,  but  on  the  contrary  are  posi- 
tively harmful.  *  *  *  If  T  may  be  allowed  to 
speak  from  my  own  personal  observation,  I  desire 
to  say  that  one  of  the  most  confident  convictions 
resulting  from  my  own  experience  as  a  teacher  of 
history  is  the  belief  that  as  a  rule  the  best  work 
lias  been  done  where  there  has  been  the  largest 
freedom,  and  the  least  satisfactory  work  where 
there  has  been  the  most  rigid  system  of  examina- 
tions and  marks.  *  *  *  But  further  than  what 
is  necessary  to  inform  the  teacher  whether  the 
pupil  is  doing  his  duty  to  himself  and  the  class,  I 
believe  all  term  examinations  and  all  marking 
tests  exert  a  depressing  influence  upon  the  higher 
kinds  of  scholarship." 

President  Magi  11,  of  Swarthniore  Col- 
lege, favors  a  plan  similar  to  the  one  pro- 
posed by  onr  present  Senior  class,  and  we 
have  yet  to  be  convinced  that  such  a  meas- 
ure will  not  remedy  the  evil  : 

"I  would  then  offer  as  a  premium  for  faithful, 
earnest  work  during  the  year  exemptions  from  all 
final  examinations  upon  those  subjects  in  which 
the  student  reached,  in  his  regular  record,  a  certain 
established  percentage  of  excellence." 

Of  much  interest  to  us,  since  medals 
have  been  abolished  here,  is  the  position 
of  these  educators  in  regard  to  prizes  for 
mere  scholarship.  It  is  pleasant  to  note 
that  they  are  almost  to  a  unit,  so  far  as 
they  express  themselves,  opposed  to  the 
system  and  favor  the  consideration  of 
other  things,  as  character  and  intention,  in 
awarding  fellowships  and  scholarships. 
Chancellor  Sims,  of  Syracuse  University, 
says : 

"The  whole  system  of  college  prizes  introduces 
unworthy  motives  for  effort,  and  unfits  the  student 
trained  under  their  stimulus  for  the  patient,  unrec- 


ognized toil  in  which  all  scholars  must  engage  in 
after  years.  I  believe  that  higher  education  would 
be  decidedly  promoted  if  every  prize  awarded  for 
comparative  scholarship  should  be  abolished." 

We  are  glad  the  question  of  the  utility 
of  examination  has  been  raised.  We  be- 
lieve that  there  are  some  crying  evils  in 
the  •system,  and  we  hope  the  discussion 
will  continue  until  every  teacher  in  the 
land  shall  become  awakened  aud  some 
means  be  found  to  eradicate  these  evils. 

H.  A.  F. 

MIND  i/FRSUS  MUSCLE. 


In  the  earlier  stages  of  human  society, 
before  man  had  entirely  freed  hims  If 
from  the  shackles  of  barbarism,  the  voice 
of  right  was  often  silenced  by  the  iron 
heel  of  might  and  brute  force  held  ay 
over  the  more  gentle  and  quiet  powe  of 
the  mind.  So  m  e  sa  v age  m o n arch ,  with  t 
vast  horde  of  still  more  savage  subjects  to 
do  his  bidding,  would  sweep  beyond  his 
own  borders,  spread  ruin  and  devastation 
throughout  the  dominions  of  his  unoffend-. 
ing  but  less  powerful  neighbor,  and,  per- 
haps, lead  a  whole  nation  into  slavery, 
simply  to  gratify  his  wicked  whims. 
Socrates,  the  virtuous  philosopher,  whose 
great  intellect  towered  o'er  his  contempo- 
raries, a s  1 1 )  e  s n o  v  - c  ro  w  n ed  m  o u  n  ta i  n 
summit  rises  abo\  unvarying  plains 

that  line  its  base,  who  felt  in  himself  the 
worki    ,s  os  mortal  spirit  and  in 

some     rise  for  un's  glorious  destiny,- 

was  doomed  b\  h  enseless  countrymen, 
because  of  this  ven  superiority,  to  a 
shameful  death  Brute  force,  aided  by 
ignorai  *  and  superstition,  triumphed 
ectual  power  aud  moral  beauty, 
men  n  this  case  merely  to  illustrate 
the  spirit  and  character  of  the  age  and  to 
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emphasize  the  contrast  between  the  reign 
of  physical  and  that  of  intellectual  force. 

The  dawn  of  our  modern  civilization 
marked  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
mind.  Monarchs  no  longer  considered 
their  subjects  as  so  many  willing  instru- 
ments in  their  hands — mere  aggregations 
of  bone  and  muscle — to  obey  their  cruel 
behests  and  carry  out  their  ambitious  de- 
signs ;  but  through  the  higher  develop- 
ment of  the  mental  and  moral  faculties 
every  man  became  a  reasoning  being,  a 
king  in  himself,  with  the  power  to  plan 
and  prosecute  noble  enterprises  and  real- 
ize the  relations  that  subsist  between  man 
and  his  fellows.  The  individual  asserted 
himself.  Personal  freedom,  no  longer  a 
bright  dream  in  some  far  off  Utopia,  be- 
came a  living  reality.  War,  cruel  and 
inhuman  though  it  is  under  all  circum- 
stances, has  been  divested  of  many  of  its 
savage  features;  and  when  men  now  ap- 
peal to  its  dread  arbitrament  in  vindica- 
tion of  some  vital  principle  they  no  longer 
march  into  the  bloody  arena  to  slay  and 
be  slain  like  so  many  oxen  doomed  to 
slaughter,  but,  under  the  guidance  of  one 
controlling  spirit,  their  every  movement 
is  executed  with  mathematical  precision 
tempered  with  a  due  respect  for  human  life. 

In  all  the  relations  of  life,  in  all  the 
operations  of  trade  and  commerce,  in 
every  department  of  human  activity  we 
sec  the  most  wonderful  organization  and 
concentration  of  forces  through  the  agency 
of  trained  minds.  This  result  is  in  no 
small  measure  the  outcome  of  labor- 
saving  inventions.  In  our  grandfathers' 
days  the  cotton  crop  of  an  entire  neigh- 
borhood numbered  only  a  few  bales  and 
the  removal  of  the  seed  furnished  welcome 


employment  to  the  merry  lads  and  lasses. 
Now  millions  of  bales  are  produced  in 
our  Southern  States,  and  one  cotton-gin 
will  do  more  work  in  an  hour  than  half  a 
hundred  of  the  seed-pickers  of  that  time 
could  do  in  a  year.  Factories  are  multi- 
plied. There  are  machines  for  the  manu- 
facture of  everything.  The  educated 
mind  has  usurped  the  domain  and  now 
performs  the  functions  of  mere  muscular 
power. 

In  the  olden  time  men  met  on  the 
world's  broad  battle-field  in  the  ceaseless 
struggle  of  life,  and,  when  the  conflict  was 
over,  there  was  a  survival  of  the  strongest. 
To-day  they  meet  in  a  struggle  more 
intense,  more  severe,  some  battling  for 
fame,  some  for  wealth,  some  for  food, 
some  for  a  mere  existence,  and  there  is  a  tri- 
umph not  of  muscle,  but  of  mind,  not  of 
the  strongest,  but  of  the  brightest,  the 
shrewdest,  those  who  are  able  to  utilize 
their  own  powers  and  overcome  their  op- 
posing circumstances. 

May  we  not  in  this  find  a  fresh  plea  for 
education  in  its  highest,  broadest  sense? 
In  this  stirring  age  he  who  would  not  be 
a  hewer  of  wood  or  a  drawer  of  water  for 
others  must  determine  to  make  the  most 
of  his  powers.  He  must  force  himself 
upward  or  be  pushed  downward.  He 
must  win  a  seat  in  the  on-sweeping  car  of 
progress  or  be  crushed  beneath  it  resistless 
wheels.  He  must  return  from  the  world's 
great  battle-field  victorious  or  vanquished 
— victorious,  if  he  develops  his  powers, 
masters  his  circumstances  and  makes  the 
most  of  life — conquered,  if  he  goes  with 
a  mind  untrained,  with  erroneous  views  of 
life,  or  with  a  weak  character. 

J.  B.  C. 
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CURRENT  TOPICS. 


Editor,  C.  G.  Wells. 


•  Gallimaufry. — Ex-President  Cleve- 
land has  gone  to  Cuba. — Senator  Vance 
is  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Wo- 
man Suffrage. — Justice  Stanley  Matth- 
ews, of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court, 
died  in  Washington  City  on  the  22d  ult. 
His  successor  has  not  yet  been  appointed. 
— Chief  Justice  Fuller's  daughter,  Miss 
Pauline,  recently  eloped  and  married  Mr. 
J.  M.  Aub'ery,  of  Chicago.  The  Chief 
Justice  still  has  seven  marriageable  daugh- 
ters.— Capt.  W.  J.  Dawson,  editor  of  the 
Charleston  Neios  and  Courier,  was  killed 
in  Charleston  on  the  12th  ult.  by  Dr.  F. 
B.  McDow,  a  man  of  bad  character. — The 
Baptist  chapel  and  the  residences  of  the 
missionaries,  Bryan  and  Hunnex,  were 
recently  burned  by  a  mob  in  Chikiang. — 
During  the  year  1888  160  miles  of  rail- 
road were  built  in  North  Carolina,  2,617 
miles  in  the  South,  and  7,106  miles  in  the 
United  States. — The  last  session  of  Con- 
gress appropriated  $10,000,000  for  public 
buildings.  Of  this  sum  $500,000  is  to 
build  a  light-house  at  Diamond  Shoal,  off 
Cape  Hatteras,  N.  C.  Asheville,  Char- 
lotte, New  Bern  and  Statesville  are  to 
have  public  buildings.  Durham  ought  to 
have  one  also. 

General  Assembly. — The  General 
Assembly  adjourned  on  the  11th  ult.  The 
State  Chronicle,  to  which  paper  we  are 
indebted  for  most  of  the  following  facts 
relative  to  the  work  accomplished  by  that 


body,  pronounces  it  "a  hard-working,  in- 
telligent, honest  body."  There  were  few 
men  who  towered  above  the  others,  yet  it 
is  generally  conceded  to  have  been  as  capa- 
ble a  body  as  has  assembled  in  the  same 
capacity  for  years.  There  are  growlers 
and  sore-heads  and  there  always  will  be 
such  we  suppose.  No  body  of  intelligent 
men  should  try  to  please  them. 

The  Senate  introduced  1 .21 7  bills  and 
the  House  1,551.  Of  these  bills  878 
were  passed  by  both  branches  of  the  As- 
sembly. 

The  provision  made  for  the  relief  of 
ex -Con  federate  soldiers  who  are  in  need 
has  been  commended  on  all  sides.  Every 
North  Carolinian  will  cheerfully  pay  the 
three  cents  on  the  hundred  dollars'  worth 
of  property  and  nine  cents  on  the  poll,  by 
which  a  fund  of  $85,000  will  be  annually 
raised  for  the  relief  of  needy  veterans  and 
the  surviving  widows  of  those  who  died 
for  the  State. 

A  bill  was  passed  appropriating  $5,000 
per  year  for  an  encampment  of  the  State 
Guard,  and  the  number  of  companies  was 
increased  from  twenty-five  to  thirty. 
Wilmington  has  given  a  site  at  Wrights- 
ville  for  the  encampment,  which  Governor 
Fowle  formally  accepted  on  the  14th  ult., 
and  the  United  States  Government  will 
furnish  a  battery. 

The  road  law  has  been  amended.  Each 
man  between  the  ages  of  21  and  45  years  is 
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required  to  work  four  days  on  the  public 
highways  each  year,  and  the  joint  board 
of  magistrates  and  commissioners  may 
levy  a  tax  of  fifteen  cents  on  the  hundred  I 
dollars'  worth  of  property  and  forty-five  1 
cents  on  the  poll  to  help  keep  the  roads  in 
repair.  Convicts  and  persons  confined  in 
jail  may  be  made  to  work  the  roads. 

The  Local  Option  law  was  amended  so 
as  to  allow  elections  to  be  held  this  year 
and  on  alternate  years  hereafter.  These 
are  off  years  in  politics  and  it  will  doubt- 
less be  better  than  to  get  prohibition  tan- 
gled up  with  politics. 

The  Governor's  Council  was  authorized 
to  use  the  funds,  about  $10,000,  secured 
from  the  sale  of  lots  in  Raleigh,  to  com- 
plete the  Governor's  Mansion.  Gigantic 
folly. 

The  Normal  Schools  were  abolished  and 
the  money  heretofore  expended  on  them  is 
to  be  devoted  to  holding  Teachers'  Insti- 
tutes in  each  county  every  two  years. 
The  bill  to  establish  a  Teachers'  Training  I 
School  was,  unfortunately,  it  seems  to  us, 
defeated  in  the  House  by  only  one  or  two 
votes. 

The  most  lively  discussions  of  the  ses- 
sion were  had  on  the  bills  to  establish  a 
Railroad  Commission,  a  Teachers'  Train- 
ing School  and  to  enact  an  election  law 
similar  to  that  of  South  Carolina,  all  of 
which  failed  to  pass.  These  are  only  a 
few  of  the  most  important  things  done  by 
the  Assembly,  i 

Exodusting  Negroes. — The  negroes 
are  leaving  North  Carolina  in  large  num- 
bers for  the  South  and  West.  Some  4,000 
have  already  left  the  State  (March  25),  and 
still  they  go.  They  are  wanted  in  Kan- 
sas and  Arkansas.  They  go  by  the  car- 
load and  carry  their  families  with  them,  i 


They  cannot  secure  transportation  as  rap- 
idly as  they  wish  to  go,  and  Raleigh  is 
crowded  with  them.  They  have  organ- 
ized the  u  North  Carolina  Emigration  So- 
ciety" and  issued  a  call  for  a  State  con- 
vention to  meet  in  Raleigh  on  the  22d 
inst.,  the  object  of  which  is  to  organize 
the  State,  and  within  the  next  two  or 
three  years  they  intend  to  colonize  the 
State  of  Arkansas. 

They  are  breaking  contracts  to  go  away. 
We  would  nor  keep  them  here.  We  do 
not  believe  that  the  success  of  the  South 
and  her  owners  depends  upon  the  negro. 
He  ought  not  to  break  his  contracts  with 
the  farmers.  This  is  a  great  incon- 
venience and  may  cause  them  to  sustain 
temporary  loss.  But  what  cares  the  negro 
for  that?  Not  a  straw.  Their  places  will 
be  filled  by  more  intelligent  and  indus- 
trious  men.  The  negroes  who  have  grown 
up  since  the  war  are  notoriously  worth- 
less. Let  them  pay  their  debts  and  go 
away.  The  State  must  do  something  to 
secure  farm  hands,  and  if  the  negroes  go 
away  we  can  go  at  it.  White  men  do  not 
like  to  compete  with  negroes. 

The  people  are  divided  in  their  opin- 
ions as  to  whether  it  will  be  better  for  the 
State  for  the  negroes  to  go  or  remain. 
We  think  the  farming  interests  may  suffer 
some  especially  during  the  current  year,  but 
we  are  slow  to  believe  that  the  State  of 
North  Carolina  is  dependent  upon  the 
negro  race  for  its  prosperity.  It  bids  fair 
to  be  a  migratory  movement,  and  it  is 
thought  that  in  three  years  two-thirds  of 
the  race  will  be  out  of  the  State;  if  so, 
we  believe  that  within  five  years  North 
Carolina  will  be  the  happiest  of  all  the 
Southern  States  and  will  be  on  the  road  to 
substantial  prosperity. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 


Editor,  S.  D.  Swaim. 


The  Legislature  of  California  is  con- 
sidering the  advisability  of  establishing  a 
medical  college  at  San  Francisco  in  con- 
nection with  the  State  University  and 
making  for  its  maintenance  an  appropria- 
tion of  $80,000.  ' 

The  educational  interest  of  Japan, 
controlled  principally  by  the  women,  has 
twenty-nine  boarding-schools,  in  which  are 
enrolled  2,707  pupils,  and  2,895  pupils 
more  in  day-schools,  numbering  in  all 
5,502  students  under  lady  teachers. 

Mr.  J.  Bow  ditch,  of  Boston,  has  left 
$5,000  to  the  Dorchester  Industrial  School 
for  Girls,  Miss  Maria  Loomis,  of  Bur- 
lington, leaves  $10,000  to  the  University 
of  Vermont,  the  interest  on  which  to  go 
towards  buying  books  for  the  library  of 
the  University. 

Fifteen  young  Hindoo  ladies  have 
been  admitted  to  the  female  class  of  the 
Campbell  Medical  Schools  at  Calcutta 
and  are  studying  medicine.  Many  of 
them  are  Brahmins.  Ten  have  obtained 
scholarships  and  the  others  are  admitted 
as  free  students. — Zion's  Herald. 

The  following  are  among  the  largest 
sums  giveu  by  individuals  for  educational 
purposes  :  Leland  Stanford,  $20,000,000  ; 
Stephen  Girard,  $8,000,000;  Johns  Hop- 
kins, $3,148,000;  Asa  Packer,  $3,000,- 
000  to  Lehigh  L^niversity  ;  Ezra  Cornell, 
$1,000,000;  Jonas  G.  Clark,  $1,000,000. 

The  alumni  of  Williams  College  have 
raised  $75,000  for  the  purpose  of  erecting 
a  monument  to  the  late  Mark  Hopkins. 


The  monument  is  to  consist  of  a  new 
building,  and  it  is  suggested  that  the  sum 
be  increased  to  8100,000,  which  will  ena- 
ble them  to  build  it  of  stone,  as  typical 
of  the  firm  character  of  the  famous  teacher 
and  theologian. 

Daniel  Pierce,  once  a  poor  orphan, 
but  now  a  rich  merchant,  gives  $100,000 
to  establish  a  school  in  the  vicinity  of 
Estherville,  Iowa,  for  orphans  and  half- 
orphans.  It  is  to  be  a  school,  not  an  asy- 
lum, and  will  give  each  pupil  a  thorough 
education  in  the  English  branches  besides 
training  in  farming  and  stock-raising, 
housekeepi ng,  etc. — Independent. 

FULLY  two  hundred  educators,  repre- 
senting nearly  all  of  the  States  in  the 
Union,  recently  held  a  session  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  in  the  lecture  hall  of  the 
National  Museum,  it  being  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Department  of  Superin- 
tendents of  the  National  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation. Among  those  present  were  super- 
intendents of  county,  State  and  city 
schools,  editors  of  educational  journals 
and  professors  from  various  colleges  and 
universities. — Ex. 

Trouble  at  Dartmouth  College  seems 
perennial,  and  verifies  the  supposition 
that  there  is  something  not  right  in  the 
government  of  the  college.  Three  of  the 
Senior  class  and  two  Juniors  have  recently 
been  suspended ;  and  for  an  attempt  of 
the  Freshmen  to  abduct  Sophomore  toast- 
master  and  the  retaliatory  proceedings  of 
the  latter's  class-mates  nine  Sophomores 
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have  beeu  suspended  for  the  remainder  of 
the  term,  and  fourteen  Sophomores  and 
seven  Freshmen  have  been  put  on  proba- 
tion. 

It  is  said  that  John  D.  Roekafeller,  of 
New  York,  who  is  a  millionaire,  and  also 
President  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company, 
is  going  to  give  82,000,000  for  the  endow- 
ment of  a  great  Baptist  university  in  Chi- 
cago. Mr.  Jacob  Tome,  of.  Baltimore, 
has  given  for  industrial  education  the 
handsome  sum  of  82,000. 000,  and  its  sig- 
nificance can  only  be  appreciated  in  con- 
nection with  the  millions  given  for  educa- 
tional purposes  by  Leland  Stanford,  of 
California;  Mr.  Williams^  of  Philadel- 
phia ;  Mr.  Clark,  of  Worcester,  and  Mr. 
Pratt,  of  Brooklyn. 

The  maintenance  of  public  schools  in 
Xew  York  State  during  last  year  cost 
814,980,841,  an  increase  of  over  81,200,- 
000  above  what  it  was  in  1887.  It  was 
for  the  education  of  1,772,958  children, 
of  whom  1,033,269  attended  school. 
The  number  of  teachers  employed  was 
31,726,  at  an  average  annual  salary  of 
8419.75.  Mr.  Garrett  E.  Winants,  of 
Bergen  Point,  X.  J.,  has  promised  Rut- 
gers College  a  fine  dormitory  building 
which  will  cost  about  8100,000.  This 
princely  gift  will  provide  rooms  for  a 
hundred  students,  and.  with  the  large 
increase  of  students  uuder  President 
Gates's  administration,  will  afford  great 
relief.  Maj.  K.  W.  Millsap,  of  Jackson, 
Miss.,  has  subscribed  850,000  to  build 
and  endow  a  college  for  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  South  in  Mississippi. 
His  only  stipulation  is  that  the  church 
shall  collect  from  other  sources  a  like 
amount. 


The  project  heralded  so  loudly  five  or 
six  years  ago  of  establishing  a  "free" 
Catholic  university  at  Salzburg,  in  which 
pure  and  unadulterated  Ultramountainism 
could  be  taught  unhampered  by  the  super- 
vision of  political  authorities  that  some- 
times proves  uncomfortable  for  extremists 
in  the  Catholic  theological  faculties  of 
Austria  and  Germany,  has  practically 
:  ended  in  a  total  failure.  The  least  sum 
with  which  it  was  thought  possible  to  in- 
augurate the  work  was  six  million  florins. 
:  Of  this  amount  only  42,000  florins 
|  have  been  raised  in  six  years,  and  of  this 
only  39,000  is  in  cash.  The  Catholic 
nobility  of  Austria  and  elsewhere  did  not 
respond  very  freely  to  the  appeal  of  the 
committee  and  the  second  Congress  of 
Hungarian  Catholics  recently  demanded 
the  dissolution  of  the  university  commit- 
tee. This  will  doubtless  be  flone  in  May 
by  the  Congress  of  Austrian  Catholics 
who  originally  inaugurated  the  enterprise. 
— Public  Opinion. 

The  Southern   States   and  the 
;  Xegeo. — Dr.  A.  G.  Haygood,  one  of  the 
j  agents  or  trustees  of  the  Slater  fund  for 
!  education  of  the  colored  people,  thinks 
I  that  the  South  has  not  received  due  credit 
for  its  exertions  in  behalf  of  negro  edu- 
cation.   There  is  an  impression  in  the 
Xorth  that  the  only  education  that  the 
negro  is  getting  is  from  funds  contributed 
by  Northern    philanthropists  to  certain 
j  colleges  and  schools  in  the  South.  From 
Alabama  I  have  received  a  full  and  clear 
!  statement  of  how  much  money  has  been 
expended  in  that  State  in  seventeen  years 
for  the  education  of  the  negro.    It  shows 
that  83,500,000  has  gone  towards  this  ob- 
ject since  1870.    All  that  I  could  learn 
as  to  what  Georgia  has  been  doing  was 
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the  figures  for  a  single  year,  compiled  by 
School  Commissioner  Orr.  They  showed 
that  one  of  the  best  years  this  State  gave 
$15,000  for  the  education  of  the  blacks. 
That  means  that  in  seventeen  years  Geor- 
gia has  spent  $2,500,000  to  educate  this 
people,  while  Alabama  has  spent  $1,000,- 
000  more  than  we  did.  Virginia  has  spent 
more  than  $4,000,000.  I  don't  think  these 
figures  can  be  interpreted  otherwise  than 
that  the  South  is  doing  more  for  the  edu- 
cation and  enlightenment  of  the  negro 
than  any  other  people  on  the  globe.  Dr. 
Haygood  expresses  his  intention  to  obtain, 
as  far  as  possible,  full  statistics  upon  this 
subject  from  the  Southern  States  covering 
a  period  of  a  dozen  years  or  more.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  he  will  succeed  in  secur- 
ing complete  and  reliable  figures  and  that 
they  will  all  make  a  favorable  showing  as 
those  relating  to  Alabama  and  Georgia. 
The  Doctor  may  be  sure  that  those  who  ap- 
plaud the  princely  gifts  of  John  Slater 
and  Daniel  Hand,  and  millions  of  whom, 
according  to  their  smaller  ability,  follow 
these  examples,  will  rejoice  at  every  proof 
that  the  people  of  the  South  share  with 
their  Northern  brethren  in  self-denying 
desire  that  the  freed  men  shall  be  fitted  by 
education  to  be  free  men. —  Christian  at 
Work. 

There  are  dangers  from  our  blessings. 
The  wealth  and  material  prosperity  of 
modern  times  has  brought  in  a  rushing 
tide  of  secularity.  Education  has  brought 
in  a  disregard  of  many  things  once  unques- 
tionably reverenced  and  disposition  to  deify 
human  intellect  and  mere  mental  power; 
public  life,  with  its  many  paths  open  to 
distinction,  has  unduly  stimulated  personal 
ambition  and '  led  many  to  forget  the 
claims  of  a  higher  and  better  state  of 


being  ;  the  whirl  of  daily  business  life  has 
entangled  many  and  abounding  tempta- 
tion has  caused  the  love  of  many  to  wax 
cold. — Rev.  Alexander  McLaren.  To  this 
we  append  the  following  comment  by  the 
Biblical  Recorder :  There  is  a  force  in  this 
not  appreciated  by  unobserving  people. 
We  have  wondered,  at  times,  if  we  were 
not  in  the  same  danger  as  were  the'  priests 
to  whom  the  Lord  sent  the  following  mes- 
sage by  Maiachi  :   "If  ye  will  not  hear, 

*  *    *    to  give   glory  to  my  name, 

*  *  *  I  will  even  send  a  curse  upon 
you,  and  will  curse  your  blessings/'  We 
have  what  we  call  the  blessings  of  civil- 
ization. Among  these  is  education.  Edu- 
cation has  so  far  progressed  (?)  as  to  estab- 
lish what  is  known  as  "  modern  thought." 
"  Modern  thought"  thinks  most  anything, 
but  is  particularly  fund  of  arraying  itself 
against  the  existence  and  works  of  an 
infinite  Being.  It  *!oes  this  mainly 
through  the  leading  magazines  of  the 
country,  which  are  widely  read.  It  makes 
the  most  specious  presentations  and  argu- 
ments. It  likes  to  talk  of  religion  as  a 
superstition.  It  is  so  insinuating  and 
flattering  that  its  readers  are  unconsciously 
drawn  into  sympathy  with  it  and  become 
its  professed  advocates.  With  this  comes 
indifference,  if  not  absolute  disregard, 
concerning  spirituality.  This  may  be 
called  a  state  of  self-sufficiency  ;  and  this 
is  a  curse.  "Modern  thought"  is  thor- 
oughly human.  Will  any  one  call  himself 
a  man  and  so  far  forget  his  manhood,  his 
personality  and  his  own  power  of  thought 
as  to  allow  himself  to  be  guided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  thought  or  opinion  of  a 
being  to  whom  none  accord  anything  be- 
yond human  fallibility?  If  so,  then  a 
blessing  is  perverted  into  a  curse. 
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Me.  Lowell  celebrated  his  seventieth 
birthday  on  the  22d  of  February. 

A  Gutenberg  Bible  was  lately  sold 
for  $10,000.    How  is  this  for  high? 

Macmillan  &  Co.  are  to  publish  Sir 
Monier  Williams'  book  on  "Buddhism." 

It  is  said  that  1,000  copies  of  Mr. 
Bryce's  "American  Commonwealth"  have 
been  sold  in  England  and  3,000  in  this 
country. 

The  "  Diary  and  Letters  of  Gouverneur 
Morris"  is  thought  by  a  London  critic  to 
be  the  most  important  American  diary 
ever  published. 

Mrs.  Stowe's  health  has  permitted  her 
this  winter  to  revise  her  own  biography 
written  by  Mr.  Birk.  The  work  will  be 
published  at  an  early  date. 

The  diaries  of  Emin  Pacha,  which  are 
believed  to  contain  much  valuable  scien- 
tific investigation  and  information,  will 
soon  be  issued  by  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 

Henry  Cabot  Lodge's  work  on 
"George  Washington"  will  be  published 
in  the  series  of  "  American  Statesmen  " 
before  the  next  centennial  of  his  inaugu- 
ration. 

Lew  Wallace  denies  writing  the  biog- 
raphy of  Mr.  Harrison  for  political  pro- 
motion, and  says  all  he  wants  in  this 
world  is  his  home,  his  farm  and  his 
library. 


Mr.  Ruskin's  profits  from  the  new 
edition  of  his  "Modern  Painters"  are 
thought  to  be  about  $30,000.  Even  an 
author  may  now-a-days  become  rich  as 
well  as  famous. 

Mr.  Froude  is  writing  a  novel,  the 
scenes  of  which  are  laid  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts of  Ireland  a  century  ago.  Some 
critics  think  Mr.  Froude  has  never  writ- 
ten anything  but  fiction,  whatever  it  may 
be  called. 

During  1888  there  are  said  to  have 
been  published  107  books  in  Constanti- 
nople in  the  Turkish  language,  forty-nine 
in  Greek,  forty-one  in  Armenian,  eight  in 
French,  three  in  English,  four  in  Bulga- 
rian, three  in  Hebrew  and  one  in  Volapiik. 

The  Royal  Library  of  Berlin  is  the 
largest  lending  library  in  the  world. 
Though  the  British  Museum  and  the  Bib- 
liotheque  Rationale  contain  more  vol- 
umes they  are  simply  consulting  libraries 
and  no  books  are  allowed  to  leave  the 
buildings. 

John  Brown,  as  well  as  Bolingbroke, 
has  his  admirers  and  sympathizers,  and  a 
German  writer,  Herman  von  Halst,  gives 
a  sympathetic  essay  on  the  life  and  death 
of  the  hero  of  Harper's  Ferry  fame  and 
criticism  upon  the  unfriendly  criticism  of 
John  Brown. 

Henry  W.  Grady,  editor  and  propri- 
etor of  the  Atlanta  Constitution,  is  engaged 
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upon  a  history  of  the  Southern  portion  of 
the  Union,  from  which  much  is  expected 
in  that  section.  Mr.  Grady  is  assisted  by 
several  competent  persons  and  the  book  is 
to  be  illustrated. — Ex. 

"A  Quaker  Girl  of  Nantucket/' 
by  Mary  Lee,  is  a  very  interesting  and  fas- 
cinating novel,  the  Quaker  element  be- 
ing new  in  fiction  and  the  many  eccentric 
ways  of  this  people  in  the  days  gone  by 
impart  to  this  book  more  than  an  average 
amount  of  interest  and  information. 

"The  Pretty  Sister  of  Jose"  is  the 
title  of  Mrs.  Burnett's  latest  novel.  This 
is  indeed  a  very  romantic  story.  Pepita, 
the  heroine,  is  a  very  beautiful,  proud, 
self-willed,  high-tempered  country  iass 
who  falls  under  the  influence  of  Sebastino, 
Spain's  champion  bull-fighter.  The  poor 
girl  has  a  hard  time  and  a  great  deal  of 
trouble.  The  scenes  are  laid  in  and 
around  Madrid. 

The  Declaration  of  Independence  and 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  have 
been  compiled  and  published  in  parallel 
columns  in  English,  French  and  German. 
The  work  has  been  carefully  revised  by 
able  French  and  German  scholars  and  is 
well  supplied  with  explanatory  notes 
which  render  it  a  very  valuable  work  for 
foreigners  who  wish  to  become  American 
citizens. — Laidlaw  Bro.'s  &  Co.,  N.  Y. 

The  latest  volume  of  the  "  International 
Statesmen"  series  is  "Life  of  Viscount 
Bolingbroke,"  by  Arthur  Hassall.  The 
author  intends  to  set  Bolingbroke  in  his 
true  light,  and  endeavors  to  show  that  he 
lived  in  advance  of  his  times;  that  he  is 
now  more  honored  than  then ;  that  he 
was  misunderstood  and  unappreciated, 
and  his  labors  were  not  estimated  at  their 


true  worth.  Well  does  Mr.  Hassall  vin- 
dicate the  Viscount,  and  will  no  doubt 
make  him  better  understood  and  more 
highly  appreciated. 

"  Authors  at  Home,"  which  contains 
persona]  biographical  sketches  of  well- 
known  American  writers,  is  a  most  inter- 
esting and  delightful  book  and  will  be 
eagerly  devoured  by  lovers  of  our  ge- 
niuses who  are  curious  to  know  how  they 
live  at  home.  These  brief  biographies 
have  been  contributed  by  various  writers 
whose  opportunities  have  enabled  them  to 
give  us  many  charming  interiors.  Among 
the  notable  homes  may  be  mentioned  those 
of  Mrs.  Stowe,  Dr.  Holmes,  Mr.  Whit- 
tier,  Mr.  Lowell,  and  of  Howells,  Cable, 
and  S.  L.  Clemens  (Mark  Twain). 

i  "  Toilers  of  Babylon  "  is  a  novel 
by  B.  L.  Farylou.  This  story  takes  its 
place  among  the  poor  and  lowly  of  Lon- 
don. The  beautiful  heroine  marries  a 
Mr.  Manners,  far  above  her  in  station, 
much  to  the  displeasure  of  both  fathers. 
Her  husband  is  disowned  by  his  father,  a 
very  wealthy  man,  because  he  refuses  to 
forsake  the  pretty  little  "  Nansie."  Then 
come  their  trials  and  troubles  to  be  fought 
out  among  the  poorest  of  the  London 
poor.  The  husband  loses  his  mind,  which 
renders  Nansie's  burdens  doubly  heavy ; 
but  after  a  lapse  of  years  all  parties  be- 
come reconciled. 

Of  all  hypothetical  speculations  yet 
made  in  science  we  consider  Laurence  Oli- 
phant's  last  work,  "  Scientific  Religion," 
the  most  absurd.  This  work  is  a  system 
of  spiritual  development.  The  means 
used  are  self-devotion,  self-denial,  self- 
purification — in  a  word  the  practice  of 
the  virtues  of  which  religion  teaches  the 
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theory.  The  result  of  such  a  course  of 
instruction  as  he  lays  down  he  thinks  will 
be  "  the  restoration  to  man  of  his  primi- 
tive bisexual  ism  which  will  be  effected  by 
the  perfect  union,  spiritual  and  personal, 
of  pairs  of  males  and  females,  each  afford- 
ing a  new  channel  for  the  descent  of  di- 
vine power  upon  earth."  He  further 
thinks  that  the  world  is  utterly  depraved 
and  its  destruction  can  be  averted  only 
by  the  adoption  of  the  remedy  disclosed 
in  his  "Scientific  Religion."  This  author 
has  recently  died.  Perhaps  his  death  was 
caused  by  some  of  his  spiritual  remedies. 

"  The  Story  of  Mexico  "  forms  the 
twenty-second  volume  of  the  eminently 
practical  and  useful  "Story  of  the  Na- 
tions "  series  and  has  been  written  by  Miss 
Susan  Hale.  The  literature  of  this  neigh- 
boring republic  is  voluminous  and  scat- 
tered through  several  different  languages. 
Sketches  of  observation  and  travel  in  that 
country  are  abundant ;  but  a  readable  di- 
gest of  it  all  was  in  great  demand.  This 


Miss  Hale  gives.  It  is  no  dry  compila- 
tion of  facts,  but  life-like,  vivid  pictures  of 
civilization  through  two  dynasties  before 
the  Aztecs,  whose  destruction  was  wrought 
by  the  Spaniards.  Then  its  history  under 
Spanish  rule,  its  war  with  the  United 
States,  the  ill-fated  empire  of  Maximilian, 
the  establishment  of  the  republic,  the  be- 
neficent rule  of  Diaz.  It  is  a  romantic 
story  in  which  the  rigid  line  of  historic 
truth  is  truly  followed.  The  author 
takes  an  impartial  view  in  her  account  of 
the  war  between  that  country  and  ours, 
and  thinks  the  admission  of  Texas  was 
"an  act  scarcely  to  be  justified  according 
to  the  laws  of  honor  and  international 
good  faith."  She  also  thinks  it  learned 
the  Mexicans  the  much-needed  and  useful 
lesson  that  it  would  but  work  their  own 
destruction  to  contend  in  bloody  war  with 
superior  foes.  Miss  Hale  thinks  that 
Mexico  will  not  owe  her  future  prosperity 
to  her  mineral  resources,  but  to  enter- 
prising manufactures. 


AMONG  OUR  EXCHANGES. 


Editor,  C.  G.  Wells. 


— The  Columbia  Spectator  is  as  bright  I 
and  sparkling  as  ever.    It  devotes  a  good 
deal  of  its  space  to  athletics,  but  we  sup- 
pose this  is  what  its  patrons  want. 

—  The  Vanderbilt  Observer  for  Decem- 
ber and  January  reaches  us  just  as  we  go 
to  press.  We  suppose  it  must  have  been 
delayed  to  get  out  that  little  gem,  begin- 
ning— 

"  'Twas  the  darling  of  my  heart,"  etc. 


— The  Guardian,  of  Waco,  Texas,  com- 
pliments the  Student  by  reproducing  one 
of  its  contributions,  ci  Lessons  from  His- 
tory and  Song."  It  renders  the  proper 
credit.    Thank  you,  Mr.  Guardian. 

—  The  Delta  Upsilon  Quarterly  is  pub- 
lished at  New  York  by  the  Delta  Upsilon 
Fraternity.  The  February  number  has 
more  than  a  hundred  pages,  and  contains 
much  special  and  general  Fraternity  news. 
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—  The  Free  Lance  for  March  has  been 
received.  It  is  neatly  printed  on  good 
paper,  its  editorials  are  short  and  to  the 
point  and  the  departments  are  well  served! 
Like  many  of  onr  other  exchanges  it  has 
no  department  for  contributions  from  the 
students  of  the  college  it  represents. 

— The  Hamilton  College  Monthly,  pub- 
lished by  the  young  ladies  of  Hamilton 
Female  College,  Lexington,  Ky.,  is  a 
credit  to  them.  It  contains  a  number  of 
short  articles  contributed  by  the  young 
ladies  of  the  college,  aud  its  editorials 
show  that  the  editors  do  a  good  deal  of 
general  reading.  We  were  struck  with 
the  versatility  displayed  by  the  writer  of 
the  editorial  signed  "  M.  T." 

— The  Wofford  College  Journal  for 
March  comes  to  us  with  the  request  to 
exchange.  The  "Literary  Department" 
consists  of  twelve  pages  and  six  of  these 
are  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  "  College 
Fraternities"  by  a  fraternity  man.  The 
article  relates  to  local  matters  and  indi- 
cates that  there  is  no  good  feeling  existing 
between  the  fraternity  and  non-fraternity 
men  at  Wofford.  W"e  think  the  editors 
should  have  thrown  this  piece  into  the 
waste-basket.  A  wrangle  of  this  sort, 
young  gentlemen,  will  benefit  neither  your 
Journal  nor  the  college  it  represents,  un- 
less it  results  in  the  extirpation  of  the 
fraternities  by  the  college  authorities. 

—  The  Aclelphian  for  March  is  the  sec- 
ond number  of  a  neat  little  fifteen -page 
monthly  published  by  the  Adelphian  So- 
ciety of  Furman  University,  S.  C.  We 
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entirely  disagree  with  the  editorial  on 
"  Novel  Reading"  and  think  that  if  its 
author  would  spend  a  few  leisure  hours  in 
the  delightful,  inspiring  and  elevating 
company  of  Dickens,  Scott,  Thackeray  and 
other  masters  of  English  fiction  he  would 
wish  to  blot  this  editorial  from  existence 
and  write  another  in  quite  a  different 
strain.  We  see  that  the  other  society  at 
Furman  is  soon  to  begin  the  publication 
of  a  paper.  That  is  quite  a  mistake.  No 
college  with  132  students  will  be  likely  to 
sustain  two  college  papers.  Better  con- 
solidate. It  requires  money  as  well  as 
brains  to  run  a  paper. 

— The  Richmond  College  Messenger  is 
a  daisy.  It  prints  more  than  ten  pages 
of  locals  of  which  the  following  are  speci- 
mens :  "  Mr.  N.  :  '  Say,  B.,  it  is  time  for 
us  to  go;  I  see  they  are  lighting  the  lamp- 
posts.'"  "Mr.  H.  :  'She  needn't  think 
I'm  so  perceptible  as  to  fall  in  love  with 
her.' "  Ten  pages  of  such  stuff  is  not 
very  inviting  to  the  general  reader;  but 
the  funny  part  is  the  Messenger  criticises 
the  College  Message,  of  Greensboro,  N. 
C,  for  having  "too  much  of  the  order 
of  locals,  news  from  other  colleges,  etc.," 
when  really  that  magazine  contains  only 
about  one  page  of  college  news.  After 
that  "  harsh  notice"  the  Messenger  repro- 
duces an  old  and  musty  quotation,  "all  is 
fair  in  love  and  war,"  and  adds :  "We 
trust  that  we  do  not  cherish  the  latter 
sentiment  toward  you,  Miss  Message." 
That  is  splendid,  and  we  just  call  on  the 
Messenger's  "devil"  to  pour  a  bucket  of 
water  on  the  exchange  man. 
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IN  AND  ABOUT  THE  COLLEGE. 


Editor,  H.  A.  Foushee. 


Hurrah  ! 

Three  cheers  ! !  ! 

For  Captain  Dowd. 

And  every  member  of  the  team. 

Miss  Lucy  Ranes,  of  this  place,  was 
married  March  18th  to  Mr.  W.  A.  Moody, 
a  prosperous  young  merchant  of  Person 
county. 

The  Faculty  did  not  grant  the  petition 
of  the  Senior  class  in  regard  to  final  ex- 
amination ;  they  decided  to  abolish  April 
Senior  speaking  instead.    Ugh  ! 

Dr.  I.  G.  Riddick  has  recently  moved 
to  Youngsville,  where  he  has  a  splendid 
practice.  Dr.  Riddick  is  a  fine  physician 
and  we  are  glad  to  learn  of  his  success. 

Wh*y  don't  some  of  our  music-loving 
students  organize  a  Glee  Club?  There  is 
the  greatest  abundance  of  material  and  it 
is  only  necessary  for  some  one  to  take  the 
lead. 

Mr.  T.  Edgar  Cheek  and  his  charm- 
ing bride,  of  Durham,  spent  some  days 
on  the  Hill  last  month.  Long  life  and 
much  prosperity,  and  abundant  success  to 
you,  Edgar. 

Just  as  we  go  to  press  Rev.  James  S. 
Purefoy  dies.  In  him  passed  away  one 
of  the  best  friends  the  College  has  ever 
had.  An  extended  account  of  him  and 
his  labors  will  appear  in  our  next. 

Messrs.  Dowd,  McDauiel,  Kesler, 
Ward,  Sprinkle,  Rick  man,  Han  kins,  and 


Merrell  attended  the  State  convention 
of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  at  Wilmington  and 
reported  a  very  enjoyable  occasion. 

Mr.  L.  R.  Mott,  Secretary  of  the  in- 
ternational collegiate  branch  of  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.,  spent  several  days  on  the  Hill  last 
month  and  greatly  revived  the  Y.  M.  C. 
A.  by  several  interesting  and  judicious 
talks. 

The  game  between  the  University  and 
Trinity  foot-ball  teams  played  March  8 
resulted  in  favor  of  Trinity,  the  score 
being  25  to  17.  Messrs.  Dowd  and  Up- 
church  of  our  association  acted  as  referee 
and  umpire  respectively.  It  was  an  inter- 
esting and  well-played  game. 

Mr.  Wallace  Riddick,  of  Lehigh 
University,  Pa.,  spent  several  days  at 
home  with  his  parents  last  month.  Up 
to  the  time  he  left  Wallace  made  the 
highest  average  that  has  ever  been  made 
here,  hence  we  are  not  surprised  to  learn 
that  he  leads  his  classes  at  Lehigh. 

A  beautiful  memorial  tablet  has  been 
placed  in  the  entrance  of  the  Chemical 
Laboratory.    Upon  it  is  this  inscription  : 

IN  MEMORIAM. 

James  Reynolds  Duggan,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Ph.  D. 

Bom  Nov.  14,  1859. 

Died  Jan.  8,  1888. 
Professor  of  Chemistry  at  Wake  Korest  College 
from  Sept.  1,  1886,  to  Jan.  8,  1888. 

We  hope  to  see  another  one  beside  it 

soon  to  the  memory  of  Rev.  James  S. 

Purefoy. 
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Hon.  William  L.  Wilson,  of  West 
Virginia,  has  accepted  the  invitation  to 
deliver  the  literary  address  before  the  two 
Societies  Commencement.  He,  it  will  be 
remembered,  won  his  spurs  in  the  great 
tariff  debate  in  Congress  last  summer, 
making  the  best  speech  that  was  made  in 
that  able  discussion.  He  was  President 
of  the  University  of  West  Virginia  a 
number  of  years  and  is  in  thorough  sym- 
pathy with  all  that  tends  to  advance 
higher  education  in  the  South.  It  is 
needless  to  say  what  kind  of  an  address 
may  be  expected  of  him. 

Writing  of  the  death  of  Dr.  Simmons 
Dr.  T.  B.  Kingsbury,  editor  of  the  Wil- 
mington Star,  said  : 

"He  was  a  man  of  very  superior  intellect.  We 
doubt  if  he  has  ever  had  his  superior  in  his  de- 
partments in  North  Carolina.  He  was  as  modest 
and  retiring  as  he  was  gentle  in  character  and  high 
in  intellect.  He  was  a  man  of  piety,  of  range  of 
information,  was  reputed  a  good  lawyer,  had  good 
administrative  talents,  was  a  man  of  sound  and 
safe  judgment.  He  was  a  rarely  gifted  and  emi- 
nent North  Carolinian,  an  ornament  to  the  excel- 
lent literary  institution  he  had  done  so  much  to 
advance  and  to  place  upon  the  permanent  founda- 
tion upon  which  it  now  rests  and  he  was  par  excel- 
lence the  most  gifted  mind  among  the  Baptists  of 
North  Carolina,  whether  at  home  or  abroad. 

"  A  singularly  pure,  upright  manly,  genial, 
meritorious  gentleman  has  gone  from  among  us. 
A  sincere,  humble  believer  in  the  Crucified  One, 
we  have  no  doubt  his  spirit  is  at  rest  with  his  Re- 
deemer in  the  home  of  the  just." 

The  third  match-game  of  foot-ball  for 
the  championship  of  North  Carolina  was 
played  at  Raleigh,  Friday,  March  29,  be- 
tween Trinity  and  Wake  Forest.  Trinity 
won  the  toss  and  took  the  ball.  They 
began  by  rushing  in  a  V,  but  our  rush 
line  met  them  half  way  and  completely 
checked  them.  Then  they  tried  to  rush- 
through  our  centre,  but  Burns  was  im- 
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movable.  Again  Trinity's  centre  rush- 
tried  to  break  through,  but  with  the  same 
result.  The  ball  was  then  passed  back  to 
half-back  Daniels,  who  endeavored  to  run, 
but  was  tackled  before  he  could  make  his 
five  yards.  Wake  Forest  then  took  the 
ball,  and,  by  a  splendid  run  through  the 
centre,  made  thirty  yards.  Merritt,  who 
had  the  ball,  was  tackled,  and,  dazed  by 
the  fall,  let  go  the  ball.  Trinity  did  not 
keep  the  ball  long  before  Wake  Forest 
had  it  again,  and  in  ten  minutes  from  the 
beginning  Merritt  made  a  touch-down. 
Devin  missed  the  goal,  but  Wake  Forest 
secured  the  ball  and  in  a  short  time  Sikes 
made  another  touch-down.  The  goal  was 
again  missed  and  Trinity  secured  the  ball 
and  by  a  well-directed  kick  Durham,  R,., 
sent  it  back  towards  the  centre  of  the  field, 
but  Devin  caught  the  ball  and  brought  it 
back  near  Trinity's  goal  before  he  was 
tackled.  By  successive  rushes  Wake 
Forest  continued  to  go  down  on  Trinity's 
goal  and  Merritt  made  another  touch- 
down. 

The  rest  of  the  first  half  was  played  in 
Trinity's  territory.  Dowd  made  a  touch- 
down and  McDaniel,  by  a  good  run,  se- 
cured another.  This  ended  the  first  half. 
Score  20  to  0. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  second  half  our 
team  formed  the  diagonal  and  made  thirty 
yards  before  Trinity  could  stop  them.  A 
foul  gave  the  ball  to  Trinity  and  full-back 
Durham  kicked  it  far  down  towards 
Wake  Forest's  goal,  but  Devin,  by  an 
equally  good  one,  sent  it  back  up  the  hill. 
Trinity  then  went  at  it  with  a  will  and 
did  some  good  playing,  but  were  steadily 
forced  back  until  Merritt  made  a  touch- 
down. Trinity  hotly  contested  every  foot 
of  ground,  but  by  most  successful  block- 
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ing  Williams  and  Oliver  made  some  good 
runs.  Richardson  took  the  ball  and  made 
the  best  run  of  the  day,  passing  both  half- 
backs and  full-back,  making  a  touch- 
down. The  remainder  of  the  game  was 
played  in  Trinity's  territory.  Riddick 
made  the  last  touch-down.  After  that 
Oliver  made  a  very  fine  run  which  would 
have  secured  a  touch-down  had  he  >not 
mistook  the  five-yard-line  for  the  goal- 
line,  and  cried,  "Down,"  midway  between 
the  two.  •  At  this  junction  Daniels 
jumped  on  Oliver's  head  and  the  umpire 
disqualified  him.  Before  the  teams  could 
line  up  time  was  called  for  the  end  of  sec- 
ond half. 

The  teams  and  their  positions  were : 

Trinity  —  Dailey,  Center  Rusher  ; 
Crowell,  Right 'Guard;  Hathcock,  Left 
Guard;  Roberts,  Right  Tackier;  Wolfe, 
Left  Tackier;  Watkins,  Right  End; 
Mitchell,  Left  End  ;  Daniels,  Right  Half- 
back ;  Johnston,  (Captain),  Left  Half- 
back ;  Durham,  S.,  Quarter-back  ;  Dur- 
ham, R.,  Full-back. 

Wake  Forest — Burns,Center  Rusher ; 
Sikes,  Right  Guard  ;  Richardson,  (Wil- 
liams, F.),  Left  Guard  ;  Williamson,  Right 
Tackier;  McDaniel,  Left  Tackier ;  White, 
J.  (Richardson),  Right  End;  Oliver,  B., 
Left  End;  Dowd,  (Captain),  Right  Half- 
back; Riddick,  Left  Half-back;  Merritt, 
F.,  Quarter-back  ;  Devin,  Full-back. 

Referee,  H.  G.  Wood;  Umpire, 'H.  B. 
Shaw  ;  both  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina.  Wake  Forests  substitutes  were 
Watson,  Williams,  F.,  and  Cook. 

Our  team  worked  right  together  and 
each  man  did  his  duty.  Scarcely  an  error 
was  made.  We  would  like  to  commend 
*each  one  separately.  The  half-back  work 
of   Riddick,    the    full-back    playing  of 
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Devin  and  the  rushing  of  Burns  deserve, 
however,  if  we  may  be  allowed  to  special- 
ize, especial  mention.  Captain  Dowd 
handled  his  men  perfectly,  and  to  him  is 
due  in  no  small  measure  the  credit  of  the 
victory.  White  also  made  several  fine 
runs  before  he  was  winded  and  had  to 
stop  playing.  By  the  time  the  game  was 
over  he  was  all  right  agaiu,  however. 

Trinity  played  well  and  showed  strong 
determination,  but  they  wTere  powerless 
before  our  splendid  rush-line  and  were 
outwitted  at  every  point.  The  only  thing 
that  marred  this  most  interesting  game 
was  the  ungentlemanly  playing  of  Dan- 
iels, who  seemed  determined  to  cripple  our 
team  by  every  means  in  his  power.  The 
umpire  deserved  and  received  the  praise 
of  all  the  lookers  on  for  disqualifying  him, 
their  only  regret  seeming  to  be  that  he  did 
not  take  that  step  sooner.  The  decisions 
of  the  umpire  and  referee  were  entirely 
satisfactory. 

Ye  reporter  returns  thanks  to  Mr. 
Mitchell,  F.,  for  assistance  in  preparing 
this  report  of  the  game. 

When  the  team  got  back  Friday  night 
they  found  an  elegant  four-in-hand  coach 
(only  the  coach  was  a  wagon  and  the  four- 
in-hand  a  dozen  or  more  boys)  waiting, 
into  which  they  were  helped  and  driven 
to  the  foot-ball  ground,  where,  in  response 
to  their  repeated  calls,  Captain  Dowd, 
Sikes,  Merritt,  F.,  White,  J.,  and  Devin 
entertained  the  large  gathering  with  well 
received  remarks.  A  large  number  of 
torches  lighted  the  way  and  the  "  Tin-pan 
Orchestra"  discoursed  dulcet  (?)  strains. 
The  team  were  then  carried  to  the  Riddick 
House,  where  mine  host  Riddick  gave 
them  a  most  excellent  supper.  The  next 
morning  the  team's  colors  (red  and  white) 
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were  seen  proudly  waving  over  the  belfry 
of  the  Dormitory  Building. 

One  of  the  most  pleasant  occasions  the 
writer  has  attended  since  he  has  been  at 
college  was  the  banquet  given  to  the  team 
by  the  students  in  general  Saturday  night, 
March  30,  at  the  Riddick  House,  The 
Major  and  his  estimable  lady  had  pre- 
pared an  excellent  repast  and  the  tables 
actually  groaned  under  the  weight  of  good 
things  placed  upon  them.  In  behalf  of 
the  students  H.  A.  Foushee,  President  of 
the  Foot-ball  Association,  acted  as  master 
of  the  ceremonies  and  welcomed  the  team 
to  the  banquet.  Sikes,  Burns,  White,  J., 
and  Captain  Dowd  followed  with  interest- 
ing and  appropriate  remarks.  All  then 
"  fell  to7'  with  a  vim,  and  full  justice 
was  done  to  the  spread.  Thanks  were 
extended  to  the  students  for  their  thought- 
fulness  and  appreciation,  to  the  two  sub- 
stitutes who  did  not  get  a  chance  to  show 
their  mettle  in  the  contest,  and  to  mine 
host  Riddick  and  his  lady  for  their  several 
kindnesses  to  the  team.  A  toast  was  pro- 
posed to  the  health  of  the  President  of 
the  Foot- ball  Association  by  Captain 
Dowd,  and  after  some  scattering  remarks 
by  the  first  named  gentleman  the  banquet 
was  closed  by  the  agreement  to  hold  a 
reunion  Commencement  '99 — ten  years 
hence. 

The  office  was  then  repaired  to,  a  box  of 
cigars,  presented  by  Prof.  Carlyle,  opened, 
and  time  passed  unheeded  by  till  the  wee 
small  hours,  when  the  company  reluctantly 
separated.    Thus  passed  this  most  pleas- 


ant occasion.  Especial  praise  is  due  to 
Messrs.  Kelly  Mason  and  Cannon,  com- 
j  mittee  of  arrangement  for  the  students, 
for  the  faithfulness  with  which  they  per- 
formed their  duty. 

RESOLUTIONS  OF  RESPECT. 

It  is  our  sad  duty  to  chronicle  the  death  of  Dr. 

j  W.  G.  Simmons.    He  was  not  called  away  until  he 

1  had  accomplished  a  great  work.  In  his  depart- 
ments North  Carolina  has  not  had  his  superior. 
He  was  an  ornament  to  the  institution  he  so  long 

j  represented.    As  a  scholar  he  stood  the  intellect- 

|  ual  peer  of  any  man  in  the  State.  He  was  true  to 
his  purposes,  firm  in  his  convictions  and  impartial 

|  in  the  performance  of  his  duty.  His  modesty, 
retirement  and  gentleness  of  character  rendered 
him  a  most  amiable  man. 

Inasmuch  as  Death  has  claimed  this  great  and 
good  man  from  among  us,  therefore  be  it 

Resolved  1,  That,  while  we  reverently  submit  to 

|  the  Divine  decree,  we  realize  that  in  his  death  our 
College  has  lost  one  of  its  most  zealous  supporters, 

!  and  our  Faculty  one  of  its  ablest  and  most  worthy  • 
members;   that  the   Philomathesian  Society  has 
been  bereft  of  one  of  its  most  loyal  and  honored 
sons;  that  from  the  Baptist  Church  has  been  taken 

j  a  member  who  has  ever  upheld  its  doctrines  and 

I  done  honor  to  the  denomination,  and  that  Science 

I  has  lost  an  able  and  faithful  devotee. 

Resolved  2,  That  we,  as  students  and  members  of 
the  Philomathesian  Society,  tender  our  sincere 
sympathy  to  his  relatives,  and  to  his  sorrowing  and 
grieved  widow  and  children  who  have  been  bereft 

i  of  a  fond  husband  and  a  loving  father. 

Resolved  3,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be 
spread  on  our  records,  sent  to  the  family  of  the  de- 

I  ceased  and  to  the  Student  and  Biblical  Recorder 
for  publication. 

L.  H.  Battue, 
E.  L.  Middleton, 
J.  E.  White, 

Committee. 
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— '83,  '74,  '81.  It  is  pleasant  to  know 
that  Rev.  Thomas  Dixon  has  achieved 
such  uncommon  distinction  at  so  early  an 
age,  and  after  so  short  an  experience  in 
the  Christian  ministry.  We  have  not 
met  him,  but  we  have  watched  his 
course  with  interest.  He  is  a  man  of 
rare  and  brilliant  gifts,  with  a  genuine 
substratum  of  intellectual  force.  He 
will  become  more  famous  still  if  he  is 
studious,  humble,  consecrated  to  God,  and 
avoids  extremes  and  "isms."  He  has 
charge  of  a  Baptist  church  in  Boston,  but 
is  now  lecturing  in  his  native  State,  North 
Carolina.  He  has  a  brother  of  excellent 
parts  in  Baltimore,  in  charge  of  a  Baptist 
church  also,  and  is  perhaps  a  superior 
preacher  to  his  younger  brother.  Sam 
Jones  says  his  own  wife  told  him  that  the 
Baltimore  Dixon  could  "  beat  him  preach- 
ing." The  Baptists  of  North  Carolina 
have  another  young  minister  of  promise 
in  charge  of  a  Baptist  church  in  New 
Haven,  Conn.  All  of  these  young  and 
gifted  men  were  educated  at  Wake  For- 
est College.  We  rejoice  always  in  the 
success  of  our  young  men. —  The  Morning 
Star. 

—'70.  Prof.  G.  W.  Greene,  of  Mora- 
vian Falls  Academy,  while  attentively  en- 
gaged in  cultivating  the  heads  of  those 
entrusted  to  him,  never  neglects  the  train- 
ing of  their  hearts  also.  In  a  recent  se- 
ries of  meetings  conducted  by  himself  at 
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the  academy  eight  of  his  students  em- 
braced a  hope  in  Christ.  His  meetings 
are  generally  conducted  in  a  way  so  as  not 
to  cause  any  perceptible  interference  with 
the  regular  work  of  the  school.  As  usual 
his  school  is  flourishing.  The  "sines  of 
the  times"  indicate  that  the  culmination 
of  its  glory  is  not  yet.  Its  perennial 
bloom  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  it  is 
ever-  Greenie). 

'55.  Mr.  L.  R.  Carroll,  of  Warsaw,  N. 
C,  has  this  to  say  of  Prof.  P.  W.  John- 
son :  "  We  are  delighted  with  Prof.  John- 
son and  lady.  As  efficient  and  faithful 
teachers  they  are  all  we  desire.  Our  great 
anxiety  now  is  that  our  people  shall  know 
and  avail  themselves  of  the  great  advan- 
tage the  Warsaw  High  School  now  offers 
them." 

—'54.  Rev.  Dr.  T.  H.  Pritchard,  of 
Wilmington,  N.  C,  is  suggested  by  the 
Religious  Herald  as  successor  to  Dr.  Boyce 
in  the  presidency  of  the  Southern  Baptist 
Convention. —  Chronicle.  Dr.  H.  W.  Bat- 
tle thinks  North  Carolina  cannot  spare  Dr. 
Pritchard.  He  has  this  to  say  about  it : 
"Dr.  T.  H.  Pritchard  going  to  leave  us? 
God  forbid  it!  In  all  the  world  there  is 
no  man  (not  joined  to  the  heart  by  the  tie 
of  consanguinity)  so  dear  to  me  as  Thomas 
Henderson  Pritchard.  But  I  must  not 
vent  my  personal  feelings  thus  publicly. 
As  a  Baptist  and  North  Carolinian,  I 
earnestly  protest  against  his  going.  Are 
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not  North  Carolina  Baptists  tired  of  sup- 
plying the  demand  of  Northern  pulpits 
for  able  and  eloquent  preachers,  and  to 
that  degree  impoverishing  themselves?  I 
grant  vou  that  there  have  been  brilliant 
and  most  valuable  acquisitions  from  other 
States,  but  I  am  persuaded  that  no  true 
son  of  the  Old  North  State  wishes  to  leave 
her,  and  it  is  an  appropriate  time  for  us 
to  do  some  just  and  wholesome  thinking." 

—'86.  Rev.  J.  L.  White  is  delighted 
with  Durham.  The  people  of  Durham 
are  even  more  delighted  with  Bro.  White. 
He  is  preaching  to  crowded  houses.  The 
present  house  of  worship  will  not  hold  the 
people  who  go  to  hear  him. — Recorder. 
Rev.  J.  A.  Stradley,  speaking  of  the  re- 
cent revival  at  Oxford,  says :  "  There  have 
been  about  one  hundred  professions.  Out 
of  about  sixty  young  ladies  boarding  at 
the  Female  Seminary  only  one  remains 
without  hope.  Brother  White  is  pouring  j 
"hot  shot"  into  the  Germans,  grog-shops  j 
and  gambling  places,  and  is  shelling  many 
out  who  promise  never  to  go  to  such  places 
again.  Bro.  White  stands  in  the  front 
rank  of  the  very  best  evangelists  of  the 
day."  * 

— We  chronicle  with  the  deepest  regret 
and  sadness  the  death  of  Rev.  J.  H. 
Gillespie,  which  sad  event  took  place 
near  Warsaw,  February  27th.  Rev.  H. 
W.  Battle  says  of  this  noble  soul  :  "The 
author  of  'Elsimore  and  Other  Poems' 
possessed  the  poet's  soul.  Writing  of  his 
haunting  fate,  consumption,  his  verse,  like 
the  sandal  wood  which  perfumes  the  axe 
that  smites,  throws  about  it  the  tender 
and  pathetic  interest  of  suffering  genius." 

—'85.  Rev.  A.  T.  Hord,  of  Burling- 
ton, N.  G,  spent  a  few  days  with  us  the 


last  of  March.  He  is  preaching  to  the 
church  at  Burlington,  and  hopes  to  be 
able  soon  to  procure  funds  enough  to  erect 
a  house  of  worship  at  that  place.  He  is 
also  in  charge  of  three  other  churches  in 
that  vicinity.  As  usual  he  is  cheerful  and 
hopeful. 

— '80.  Prof.  J.  T.  Alderman  has  charge 
of  the  school  at  Fork  Church,  in  Davie 
county,  where  he  has  been  teaching  ever 
since  the  fall  of  '81,  and  his  school  has 
enjoyed  a  fair  degree  of  prosperity  all  the 
while.  The  present  session  has  the  largest 
attendance  in  the  history  of  the  school. 
The  people  of  Davie  speak  in  very  flat- 
tering terms  of  the  Professor  and  his 
school. 

— '75.  Rev.  Thomas  Carrick  is  preach- 
ing very  acceptably  to  the  church  at  Lex- 
ington. He  is  called  one  of  North  Caro- 
lina's good  preachers.  But  few  men  are 
more  thoroughly  consecrated  to  their  work 
than  Brother  Carrick.  He  is  both  a  suc- 
cessful pastor  and  an  able  preacher. 

— '62.  Hon.  George  W.  Sanderlin,  of 
Raleigh,  has  kindly  accepted  an  invitation 
to  deliver  the  address  before  the  fair  young 
ladies  of  the  Chowan  Baptist  Female  In- 
stitute at  the  commencement  in  June.  As 
a  matter  of  course  they  anticipate  a  rare 
intellectual  treat. 

—Rev.  J.  A.  Campbell,  of  Poe's,  N.  G, 
has  charge  of  a  flourishing  school  and  is 
also  preaching  to  several  churches.  He 
has  enrolled  in  his  school  during  the  year 
137  students,  representing  six  counties. 
This  gentleman  is  another  of  our  zealous 
workers.  He  takes  life  to  be  a  reality  and 
proceeds  accordingly. 

—'84.  Rev.  W.  B.  Morton,  of  AVel- 
don,  is  pastor  of  the  Baptist  church  at 
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that  place  arid  also  of  the  church  at  Lit- 
tleton. His  people  are  more  than  de- 
lighted with  him.  It  has  been  through 
his  constant  devotion  to  his  work  that  the 
church  at  Weldon  has  been  raised  from  a 
mission  point  to  the  banner  church  in  the 
Baptist  State  Convention  in  point  of  be- 
nevolence— giving  more  to  the  various 
objects  of  benevolence,  in  proportion  to  its 
numbers,  than  any  other  church  in  the 
State.  He  is  quite  popular  as  a  man  as 
well  as  a  pastor  and  preacher.  He  pro- 
ceeds on  the  theory  that  calm,  steady  de- 
velopment of  a  people  is  most  enduring 
and  fruitful. 

— '88.  We  are  sorry  to  be  denied  the 
rare  pleasure  of  announcing  in  this  num- 


ber of  the  Student  the  entrance  of  at 
least  one  of  the  '88  alumni  class  into  the 
peaceful  realms  of  conjugal  bliss.  We  are 
not  sure  where  the  blame  lies,  but  could 
not  suppose  it  due  to  any  indifference  on 
the  part  of  the  gallant  gents  whose  future 
was  so  bright  and  full  of  hope  on  the  day 
of  their  exit  from  college.  No,  to  be 
sure  they  are  not  to  blame.  We  doubt  not 
they  have  acted  well  their  part.  Certainly 
not  one  of  them  could  be  called  fastidious. 
But  if  the  trouble  is  not  due  to  their  neg- 
ligence or  indifference  (and  we  cannot  be- 
lieve it  is)  where  does  it  come  from? 
There  is  only  one  solution  to  the  question. 
Boys,  be  brave,  try  again  and  blot  this 
stigma  from  your  fair  names. 
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CAPITAL— ITS  ORIGIN  AND  GROWTH. 


As  is  the  case  with  regard  to  many 
other  terms  in  Political  Economy  so  in 
the  case  of  capital,  the  popular  notion  of 
it  does  not  coincide  with  the  scientific  use 
of  the  word.  The  confusion  in  the  popu- 
lar mind  as  to  the  difference  between 
money  and  wealth  resembles  that  in  re- 
gard to  the  difference  between  money  and 
capital.  Just  as  money  is  thought  by 
many  to  be  synonymous  with  wealth  so 
some  do  not  comprehend  the  distinction 
between  money  and  capital.  But  money 
is  identical  neither  with  wealth  nor  with 
capital.  The  reason  why  it  is  mistaken 
for  the  one  accounts  also,  I  think,  for  its 
being  mistaken  for  the  other.  At  any 
rate  the  explanations  are  similar.  Money 
is  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  forms  of 
wealth.  A  man,  according  to  popular 
notion,  is  wealthy  either  in  proportion  to 
the  amount  of  money  he  has  or  to  the 
readiness  with  which  his  possessions  may 
be  turned  into  money.  "  In  common  dis- 
course," says  Mill,  u  wealth  is  always  ex- 


[  pressed  in  money.    If  you  ask  how  rich 
a  person  is,  you  are  answered  that  he  has 
so  many  thousand  pounds.    All  income 
and  expenditure,  all   gains   and  losses, 
everything  by  which  one  becomes  richer 
or  poorer,  are  reckoned  as  the  coming  in 
or  going  out  of  so  much  money."    In  a 
word,  it  is  the  medium  of  exchange  and 
the  standard  of  value;  the  conspicuous 
channel  through  which  the  products  of  in- 
dustry flow  from  one  to  another  in  the 
industrial  world.    Now  production,  with 
which  capital  has  so  intimately  to  do,  is 
,  an  essential  part  of  that  industry  whose 
j  processes  are  so  facilitated  by  money,  so 
closely   connected    with    it.    Capital  is 
wealth  at  work  producing  wealth,  and 
money  facilitates  the  process' by  which 
what  Prof.  J.  B.  Clark  calls  consumers' 
J  wealth  becomes  what  may   be  called,  in 
I  contradistinction  to  that  term,  working 
!  wealth;  that  is,  capital.    It  is  not  strange, 
J  therefore,  that  money  should  be  regarded 
as  capital. 
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But  bow  is  capital  to  be  defined  ?  Tbe 
necessity  for  a  clear-cut  definition,  or  defi- 
nitions, of  it  is  seen,  not  only  in  tbe  fact 
tbaf  tbe  popular  notion  concerning  it  is  a 
more  or  less  confused  one,  but  even  more 
in  this  otber  consideration,  that  economists 
themselves  differ,  both  as  to  some  of  the 
minor  and  even  in  regard  to  some  of  the 
fundamental  ideas  of  capital.  While 
definitions  are  everywhere  important  they 
are  nowhere  more  so,  I  imagine,  than  in 
Political  Economy.  The  conceptions 
which  make  up  this  science  are  so  closely 
dependent,  one  upon  another,  that  a  vary- 
ing: definition  of  any  one  of  them  makes 
itself  felt  along  a  whole  line  of  economic; 
truths.  Mr.  Mill  defines  capital  to  be 
"  a  stock,  previously  accumulated,  of  the 
products  of  past  labor.7'  Mr.  Walker 
says:  "The  capital  of  a  community  is 
that  part  of  its  wealth  (excluding  land  and 
natural  agents  considered  unimproved) 
which  is  devoted  to  the  production  of 
wealth."  Dr.  Ely's  definition  is  some- 
what different  from  the  ones  just  quoted. 
That  difference  we  will  have  occasion  to 
notice  further  on.  His  definition  is :  "Capi- 
tal is  the  heaped-up  products  of  past  labor 
which  may  be  used  for  purposes  of  further 
production."  But  Karl  Marx  is  radical. 
In  his  description  of  capital  he  hits  the 
present  capitalistic  method  a  shoulder- 
blow.  We  will  not,  however,  enter  upon 
a  discussion  of  his  startling  words,  but 
simply  quote  them  :  "  A  negro  is  a  negro. 
In  certain  relations  he  becomes  a  slave. 
A  cotton-spinning  machine  is  a  machine 
for  spinning  cotton.  It  becomes  capital 
only  in  certain  relations.  Capital  is  the 
social  relation  existing  in  processes  of  pro- 
duction. It  is  an  historical  relation.  The 
means  of  production  are  not  capital  when 


i  they  are  the  property  of  the  immediate 
producer.  They  become  capital  only 
under  conditions  in  which  they  serve  at 
the  same  time  as  a  means  of  exploiting 
and  ruling  the  laborer.  The  foundation 
of  the  capitalistic  method  is  to  be  found 
in  that  theft  which  deprived  the  masses  of 
their  rights  in  the  soil,  in  the  earth,  the 
common  heritage  of  all."    In  these  defi- 

j  nitions  it  may  be  seen  that  there  are  two 

;  main  elements  in  capital:  (a)  it  consists  of 
stored  up  goods,  and  (b)  it  must  be  capa- 
ble of  being  used  for  further  production. 

An  important  distinction  to  be  noted  is 
that  between  capital  and  non-capital.  Mr. 
Mill's  distinction  between  them  is  not 
thought  to  be  satisfactory.  He  makes  it 
reside  solely  in  the  intention  of  the  owner 
of  the  economic  goods  as  to  the  use  he 
shall  put  thorn  to.  On  this  point  he  says: 
"  The  distinction  between  capital  and  non- 
capital does  not  lie  iu  the  kind  of  com- 
modities, but  in  the  mind  of  the  capitalist 
— in  his  will  to  employ  them  for  one  pur- 
pose rather  than  another;  and  all  prop- 
erty, however  ill-adopted  in  iiself  for  the 
use  of  laborers,  is  a  part  of  capital,  so 
soon  as  it,  or  the  value  to  be  received  from 
it,  is  set  apart  for  productive  re-investment. 
The  sum  of  all  the  values  so  destined  by 
their  possessors  composes  the  capital  of 
the  country.  Whether  all  those  values 
are  in  a  shape  directly  applicable  to  pro- 
ductive uses  makes  no  difference.  Their 
shape,  whatever  it  may  be,  is  a  temporary 

.  accident ;  but  once  destined  for  produc- 
tion they  do  not  fail  to  find  a  way  of 
transforming  themselves  into  things  capa- 

I  ble  of  being  applied  to  it."  But  man's 
will  is  changeable.  At  one  moment  he 
may  will  to  do  this,  and  the  next  that. 
Let  us  suppose  a  case.    Here  is  a  stock  of 
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economic  goods  in  the  shape  of  cotton 
cloth.'  Is  this  stock  the  capital  or  wealth 
of  the  owner  ?  That  depends,  according 
to  Mr.  Mill,  upon  whether  he  intends  to 
use  it  for  further  production,  or,  say,  for 
mere  pleasure-giving  consumption.  If 
the  former,  it  is  capital ;  if  the  latter,  it  is 
not  capital.  But  what  if*  be  suddenly 
changes  his  intention  to  use  it  for  further 
production  and  decides  to  use  it  for  the 
purchase  of  rare  wines?  From  capital  at 
one  moment  does  it  change  with  the  whim 
of  its  owner  to  non-capital  at  the  next? 
The  character  of  the  stock  did  not  change; 
but  it  lay  there  all  the  while  capable  of 
being  used  for  purposes  of  further  pro- 
duction, aud  hence  was  potentially  capital. 
This  arbitrary  test  does  not  seem  to  be 
nearly  so  good  an  one  as  this  other  which 
may  be  gotten  from  Dr.  Ely's  definition 
of  capital :  "  Every  product  laid  by  which 
may  be  used  for  purposes  of  further  pro- 
duction." Here  the  distinction  is  object- 
ive rather  than  subjective,  as  in  the  other; 
residing  not  in  the  may-be  freaky  will  of 
the  capitalist,  but  in  the  economic  goods 
themselves. 

While,  as  we  have  seen,  the  popular 
notions  of  capital,  and  even  the  definitions 
of  it  by  economists,  are  not  always  clear 
and  consistent,  Prof.  J.  B.  Clark  thinks 
that  among  business  men  the  word  stands 
for  a  single,  clear  conception.  His  treat- 
ment of  the  nature  of  capital  is  so  impor- 
tant as  differing  from  the  traditional 
views,  and  his  distinction  between  pure 
and  concrete  capital  bears  so  directly  upon 
the  discussion  in  this  essay,  that  I  will 
give  here,  partly  in  his  and  partly  in  my 
own  words,  what  he  says  on  that  subject : 
In  the  business  world  capital  has  one  clear- 
cut  meaning;  in  the  economic  world  it 


stands  for  two  unlike  conceptions,  aud  is 
sometimes  applied  to  the  one  and  some- 
times to  the  other.  If  a  manufacturer  is 
asked  what  his  capital  is  he  will  say  so 
many  dollars.  Ask  him  in  what  it  is  in- 
vested and  he  will  mention  the  buildings, 
land,  goods,  tools,  and  what  not,  in  which 
his  productive  fund  is  embodied.  He 
regards  these  concrete  things  as  the  con- 
tainers of  his  capital,  "  while  the  content 
itself  will  appear  to  be  a  value,  an  abstract 
quantum  of  wealth."  Suppose  he  is  a 
hardware  merchant.  His  stock  at  a  given 
time  consists,  let  us  say,  of  so  many  saws, 
axes,  files,  knives,  etc.  But  all  these  do 
not,  in  his  eyes,  denote  his  capital  until 
you  attach  a  monetary  value  to  each.  In 
a  year,  perhaps,  his  stock  has  entirely 
changed;  but  if  the  new  forms  represent 
the  same  monetary  value  his  capital  is  the 
same  as  it  was.  The  fund  of  capital  is 
not  impaired  because  the  stock  has 
changed,  has  moved.  "  The  corn  or  wheat 
that  perishes,  abides."  "  The  fund  capi- 
tal resides  in  many  unlike  things,  but  con- 
sists in  an  entity  that  is  common  to  them 
all."  So  much  of  this  common  entity  as 
a  business  man  has  embodied  in  instru- 
ments of  production — however  much  they 
may  change  and  exchange,  may  perish  and 
be  restored  through  use — so  much  is  his 
permanent  capital.  This  "  vital  essence" 
contained  in  concrete  instruments  of  pro- 
duction is  pure  capital;  the  instruments 
themselves  are  concrete  capital.  Now, 
economists  define  capital  in  its  concrete 
and  apply  it  in  its  pure  or  abstract  sense. 
They  first  say  that  it  consists  of  buildings, 
tools,  etc.,  and  then  treat  it  as  a  fund 
which  is  the  result  of  saving  from  income 
and  a  reservoir  of  wages,  the  laborers' 
share  of  abstract  wealth.    This  fact  it  will 
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be  well  to  bear  in  mind  when  we  come  to 
consider  some  traditional  views  concerning 
capital  which  are  antagonized   by  later  j 
writers. 

One  of  these  views,  important  in  its  j 
bearing  on  what  follows,  may  be  consid- 
ered just  here.  I  refer  to  the  wage-fund 
theory.  Walker  defines  that  theory  thus  :  j 
"There  is  in  any  country,  at  any  time,  an  j 
amount  of  wealth  set  apart  by  economic  j 
forces  for  the  payment  of  wages."  "  The 
average  amount  received  by  each  laborer  j 
is  determined  precisely  by  the  ratio  exist-  ! 
ing  between  the  wage-fund  and  the  num-  j 
ber  of  laborers ;  or,  as  some  writers  have 
preferred  to  call  it,  between  capital  and 
population."  In  a  magazine  article  Mr. 
Mill  says:  "More  than  the  amount  of 
the  wage-fund,  it  is  assumed,  the  wage- 
receiving  class  cannot  possibly  divide 
among  them;  that  amount  they  cannot 
but  obtain  ;  so  that  the  sum  to  be  divided 
being  fixed  the  wages  of  each  depend 
solely  upon  the  divisor,  the  number  of 
participants."  Prof.  Clark  takes  direct 
issue  with  this  doctrine  that  wages  are 
paid  out  of  a  fund  of  pure  capital  paid  in 
advance.  What  the  laborer  receives  is  a 
part  of  the  value  which  his  labor  has  cre- 
ated. .Capital  does  not  primarily  seek  in- 
vestment in  the  forms  which  afford  sub- 
sistence for  laborers,  but  only  secondarily 
so.  These  forms  are  a  convenient  ex- 
changing stock  in  which  the  laborer  may 
invest  his  wages.  This  stock  might  be 
diminished  without  diminishing  wages. 
The  rate  of  wages  does  not  depend  upon 
the  exchanging^  stock  as  it  was  thought  to 
do  upon  the  wage-fund.  For  wages  to 
decrease  the  amouut  of  the  value  created 
must  decrease.  This  value  must  be  large 
enough  at  the  end  of  any  given  time  to 


cover  the  amount  of  that  time's  wages  ; 
but  if  the  exchanging  stock  does  not 
amount  to  that,  wages  will  not  necessarily 
fall.  The  laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire 
because  he  helps  create  a  value  out  of 
which  his  hire  comes.  "  This  wage-fund 
theory,"  says  Clark,  "  has  long  ago  gone 
the  way  of  exploded  fallacies,  even  though 
now  and  then  some  writer  of  ability  in- 
fuses a  galvanic  life  into  some  part  of  it." 

There  are  many  kinds  of  capital  which 
might  be  mentioned,  but  I  do  not  think  it 
necessary  to  mention  them  here.  But  the 
distinction  between  the  two  forms,  circu- 
lating and  fixed  capital,  is  of  too  much 
importance  to  pass  over.  Adam  Smith, 
in  his  writings,  makes  this  distinction. 
Accumulated  goods  he  calls  "  stock,"  and 
this  he  subdivides  into  that  which  vields 
an  income  to  its  owner,  and  that  which 
yields  no  income,  but  is  destined  for  his 
immediate  use.  The  former  is  capital, 
and  this  he  divides  into  fixed  and  circu- 
lating, classifying  under  the  head  of 
fixed,  (a)  machines,  (b)  buildings,  (c)  im- 
provements of  the  soil,  and  (d)  useful  and 
acquired  abilities;  and  under  the  head  of 
circulating,  (a)  money,  (6)  unsold  wares, 
(c)  provisions,  and  (d)  materials.  The 
instruments  usually  classed  under  the  head 
of  fixed  capital  perform  active  functions  ; 
they  impart,  rather  than  receive,  utilities  ; 
while  on  the  other  hand,  what  we  call 
circulating  capital  performs  passive  func- 
tions ;  it  receives,  rather  than  imparts, 
utilities.  Cotton  receives  the  utilities 
which  the  spindle  imparts.  Moreover, 
fixed  capital  can  be  used  as  such  more 
thau  once  ;  in  any  one  rouud  of  opera- 
tions only  a  part  of  its  value  passes  over 
to  the  product;  but  circulating  capital 
cannot  be  used  as  such  but  once,  and  its 
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whole  value  passes  over  into  the  product 
in  one  round  of  operations.  The  returns 
upon  fixed  capital  are  spread  out  over  a 
considerable  space  of  time.  A  machine,  j 
in  a  day's  time,  gives  up  to  the  product 
almost  an  inappreciable  quantum  of  its 
value.  If  the  product  of  this  one  day's 
use  is  sufficient  to  defray  the  expense  of 
v  keeping  it  in  repair,  to  replace  the  slight 
loss  of  value  it  has  sustained  during  that 
time,  and  to  furnish  the  ordinary  profit 
on  its  entire  value,  the  machine  has  accom- 
plished  its  purpose.  But  not  so  with  cir-  j 
dilating  capital.  It  cannot  be  used  as 
such  but  once;  so  that  the  product  of  that 
one  operation  must  not  only  return  to  the 
owner  the  ordinary  profit,  but  replace  the 
whole  value  of  the  capital.  Speaking 
after  the  fashion  of  Prof.  Clark,  the  "  vi- 
tal  essence"  in  the  original  form  of  the 
circulating  capital  must  make  a  rapid  trip 
to  its  destination  in  some  other  form  ;  and 
its  accretion,  in  its  passage  from  one  con-  j 
crete  container  to  another,  must  be  as 
rapid  as  was  that  passage.  On  the  basis 
of  this  truth  Mr.  Mill  lays  down  the 
proposition  "  that  all  increase  of  fixed 
capital,  when  taking  place  at  the  expense 
of  circulating,  must  be,  at  least  tempora- 
rily, prejudicial  to  the  interest  of  labor- 
ers." "  This  is  true,"  he  continues,  "  not 
of  machinery  alone,  but  of  all  improve- 
ment by  which  capital  is  sunk;  that  is, 
rendered  permanently  incapable  of  being 
applied  to  the  maintenance  and  remunera- 
tion of  labor."  Here  we  touch  the  point 
popularly  expressed  in  the  question,  Is 
the  invention  of  machinery  a  good  thing 
for  laboring  men?  The  argument  in  all  its 
ramifications  is  too  tedious  to  be  entered 
into,  but  the  general  conclusion  is  that, 
in  the  long  run,  it  is,  to  the  mass  of  labor- 


ers, beneficial.  This  truth  is  seen  in  the 
words  we  use  almost  unconsciously  in 
speaking  about  the  matter  :  we  say  labor- 
saving  machinery.  By  the  process  of  in- 
vention labor  is  freed,  so  that  it  may 
employ  itself,  perhaps,  in  other  industries. 
The  hardship  to  laborers  in  a  given  indus- 
try wrought  by  the  introduction  into  it  of 
labor-saving  machinery  comes,  I  think, 
not,  as  Mr.  Mill  holds,  from  the  fact  that 
the  wage-fund  has  been  diminished  by  a 
conversion  of  circulating  capital  into 
fixed,  but  from  other  causes  :  among  oth- 
ers, the  difficulties  attending  a  change  of 
employment,  or,  what  is  known  as  the 
immobility  of  labor.  The  laborers  know, 
perhaps,  but  a  single  process  of  an  intri- 
cate industry  and  their  habits  having  be- 
come fixed  in  that  one  process  the  learn- 
ing of  a  new  trade  is  tedious,  sometimes 
almost  impossible,  for  them.  But  Mill 
holds  that  laborers  collectively  suffer,  tem- 
porarily, by  the  introduction  of  ma- 
chinery. But  in  the  present  state  of 
industry  is  it  true  that  the  introduction 
of  machinery  takes  place  always,  or  even 
in  a  majority  of  cases,  at  the  expense  of 
capital  actually  employed  in  production? 
Is  not  a  part  of  that  idle  capital  usually 
to  be  had  used  for  the  purpose  ?  Even 
granting  that  it  is  introduced  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  circulating  capital  supposed 
to  contain  the  wage-fund  which  is  made 
so  much  of — then  the  proposition  would 
depend  upon  the  truth  of  the  wage-fund 
theory.  The  argument  against  his  posi- 
tion, which  Mill  regards  as  plausible,  he 
replies  to  by  a  proposition  which  depends 
upon  that  theory.  The  argument  is  this  : 
Though  by  the  introduction  of  machinery 
employment  is  withdrawn  from  laborers 
in  one  department  of  industry,  yet  by  the 
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cheapening  of  commodities,  which  fhe  ma- 
chinery brings  about,  purchasers  are 
enabled  to  create  a  demand  for  other  com- 
modities, which  will  give  laborers  an 
equivalent  amount  of  employment  in  an- 
other industry.  But,  says  Mill,  this 
argument  is  fallacious;  for  "a  demand  for 
commodities  is  not  a  demand  for  labor." 
Prof.  Clark,  however,  flatly  contradicts 
this  celebrated  "  fourth  proposition/'  and 
holds,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  that  a  de- 
mand for  commodities  is  a  demand  for 
labor.  Therefore,  as  the  argument  against 
his  position,  which  *Mr.  Mill  regards 
plausible,  is  not  only  so,  but  also  not,  as 
he  claims  it  to  be,  fallacious,  we  may  con- 
clude that  the  invention  of  machinery, 
while  it  may  work  temporary  hardship 
for  those  in  the  special  employment  con- 
cerned, must  in  the  long  run  benefit  labor- 
ers as  a  body. 

We  now  come  to  Mr.  Mill's  celebrated 
dogma,  commonly  known  as  the  "  fourth 
proposition."  It  gets  its  feeble  life  from 
that  fruitful  source  of  economical  dogmas, 
the  wage-fund  theory,  whose  life,  in  turn, 
is,  if  Clark's  words  be  true,  only  galvanic. 
Clark,  as  has  already  been  said,  flatly  con- 
tradicts the  proposition  that  "  a  demand 
for  commodities  is  not  a  demand  for 
labor."  Mill's  illustration  is  well  known. 
He  supposes  the  case  of  a  rich  landlord 
who  is  given  to  the  building  of  parks  and 
lakes.  He  determines  to  change  the  mode 
of  spending  his  income,  and  to  lay  it  out 
in  the  purchase  of  fine  velvets  or  other 
luxuries.  But  this  new  demand  will  call 
no  laborers  into  the  velvet  industry,  be- 
cause it  furnishes  no  capital  out  of  which 
the  wages  of  the  new  laborers  may  be 
advanced.  Clark  replies  that  even  grant- 
ing that  the  land  owner  gives  several 


months'  notice  of  his  intentions  his  de- 
mand for  velvet  will  create  an  instant 
demand  for  laborers  to  make  it.  Velvet 
manufacturers  will  add  to  their  force  of 
workmen,  and  these  new  men  will  from 
day  to  day  create  new  values,  a  part  of 
which  will  accrue  to  them  as  wages;  and 
these  wages  will  in  turn  not  fail  to  find 
their  way  to  the  vender  of  provisions  and 
clothing.  "  It  is  not  only  true,"  says 
Clark,  "  that  a  demand  for  commodities  is 
a  demand  for  labor,  but  it  is  true  that  a 
known  future  demand  for  articles  of  any 
kind  is,  in  actual  conditions,  a  present 
demand  for  labor." 

Economists  generally  say  that  capital 
originates  in  saving.  They  make  saving 
the  first  step.  "Capital,"  says  Mill,  "is 
the  result  of  saving."  Familiarly  ex- 
pressed it  is  the  old  saying,  "  You  cannot 
eat  your  cake  and  have  it."  But  is  saving 
the  basal  fact?  If  you  cannot  eat  your 
cake  and  have  it,  neither  can  you  have  it 
unless  it  is  first  produced.  This  may 
seem  trite,  but  it  illustrates  this  most  im- 
portant truth,  that  capital  is  primarily  the 
result,  not  of  saving,  but  of  production. 
After  it  has  been  produced  it  is  saved 
from  destruction  by  being  productively 
applied.  Walker  goes  so  far  as  to  call 
saving  the  "law  of  capital."  "At  every 
step  of  its  progress,"  he  says,  "capital 
follows  one  law.  It  arises  solely  out  of 
saving.  ft  stands  always  for  self-denial 
j  and  abstinence."  This  he  illustrates  by 
i  the  case  of  the  member  of  a  fishing  tribe 
who  begins  to  lay  by  fish,  instead  of  im- 
mediately consuming  them  ;  till,  ere  long, 
by  drawing  upon  this  stock  of  fish,  he  is 
enabled  to  support  himself  while  he  digs 
|  out  a  canoe  in  a  neighboring  forest.  The 
canoe  made,  he  is  a  capitalist;  and  others 
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of  the  tribe  following  his  example  inaugu- 
rate what  becomes  an  earnest  of  the 
modern  capitalistic  method.  But  suppose 
the  fisherman  and  those  who  followed  his 
example  had  done  nothing  but  save  fish 
— had  not  dug  out  the  canoe — would  they 
ever  have  had  anything  approaching  the 
modern  notion  of  capital  ?  How  soon 
their  fish  would  have  perished  !  But  their 
canoes  endured  and  buffeted  the  waves, 
giving  up  to  the  product  of  their  use  now 
a  little  and  then  a  little  of  their  value. 
The  "vital  essence"  in  them  began  to 
take  up  its  abode  in  the  objects  of  new 
desires,  and  by  motion  grew.  Even  the 
fish  had  to  be  caught  before  they  were 
saved.  Who  cannot  save?  Yet  producers 
are  comparatively  few.  John  might  pos- 
sibly save  the  most  of  millions — if  he  had 
them  ;  but  a  Vanderbilt  or  a  Gould  must 
produce  them  and  make  them  generate 
other  millions.  "It  stands  always  for 
self-denial  and  abstinence."  It  does  and 
it  does  not.  It  does  ;  but  not  in  the  sense 
that  they  who  claim  this  mean.  The  capi- 
talistic method  is  attacked,  and  they  de- 
fend it  by  saying  that  the  capitalist 
deserves  his  profits  because  he  abstains 
from  consuming  his  capital — meaning  by 
consuming  pleasurable  consumption.  But 
he  deserves,  if  he  deserves  at  all,  his 
profits  because  he  does  not  abstain  from 
consumption.  He  literally  consumes,  or 
causes  to  be  consumed,  the  concrete  forms 
of  capital,  that  the  fund  of  pure  capital, 
the  "  vital  essence,"  contained  therein, 
may  increase.  To  speak  paradoxically, 
he  abstains  and  he  does  not  abstain.  He 
does  not  abstain  from  consuming;  concrete 
capital ;  even  Mill  says :  "  Although  saved, 
and  the  result  of  saving,  it  is  nevertheless 
consumed."    "  The   abstinence  in  ques- 


tion," says  Clark,  "consists  solely  in  the 
diversion  of  an  abstract  fund  of  wealth 
;  from  one  mode  of  investment  to  another. 

It  has,  however,  the  effect  of  saving  the 
1  fund  itself  from  destruction." 

"The  wheat  that  perishes  abides." 
We  can  hardly  conceive  of  a  state  of 
society  so  rude  that  there  were  npt  in  it 
[  some  simple  forms  of  capital.    The  cave- 
dwellers  had  their  stone  implements  which 
they  used  both  to  kill  their  game  and  to 
I  keep  rapacious  enemies  from  snatching  it 
from  them.    It  is  customary,  however,  to 
divide  industrial  progress  since  the  dawn 
of  history  into  certain  stages.    There  are 
I  the  hunter,  or  fisher,  the  nomadic,  the 
agricultural,  and  the    industrial  stages, 
1  each  characterized  by  its  obvious,  peculiar 
I  capitalistic  processes.    We  are  now  in  the 
midst  of  what  is  eminently  the  capital- 
istic age,  when  the  name  of  the  forms  of 
capital  is  legion.    The  discovery  of  steam- 
|  power  takes  its  place  along  with  other 
inventions  and  discoveries — like,  for  ex- 
am pie, the  invention  of  the  bow  and  arrow, 
the  domestication  of  animals,  the  discov- 
ery of  the  smelting  process,  and  others 
too  numerous  to  mention,  among  those 
|  causes  which  may  be  said  to  have  all  but 
I  revolutionized    the  industrial   world.  I 
think  we  may  find  the  origin  of  the  pres- 
ent system  in  the  guilds  and  towns  of  the 
middle  ages.    The  rise  of  the  bourgeois 
class  marked  a  great  advance  upon  the 
old  regime.    Hitherto  a  few  favored  ones 
had  enjoyed  the  fruits  of  the  wail  and  toil 
of  slaves.    The  serfs  of  the  feudal  system 
were  little  better  than  slaves.    They  were 
j  the  mud-sills  of  the  structure.  Slowly 
I  out  of  this  feudal  system  began  to  emerge 
|  a  class  of  merchants  and  tradesmen  who 
j  built  cities  and  grew  rich  by  commerce. 
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Their  progress  was  death  to  the  system. 
Thus  the  development  went  on  ;  aristoc- 
racy of  birth  and  privilege  waning,  aris- 
tocracy of  wealth  increasing.  This  spirit 
of  material  progress  seems  to  be  specially 
vigorous  in  America.  If  this  is  the  capi- 
talistic period  in  the  growth  of  industry, 
America  is  the  country  where  the  capital- 
istic method  is  having  its  most  wonderful 
development.  These  last  days  have  seen 
the  rise  of  a  powerful  Plutocracy,  the 
lords  of  capital  ;  and  that  rise  puts  mighty 
emphasis  upon  the  great  question  of  the 
day,  the  Labor  Problem.  Do  laborers 
get  their  fair  share  of  the  products  of 
industry?  With  certainty  it  may  be  said 
they  do  not.  But  what  is  their  fair  share? 
Capital  and  labor — what  are  their  true 
relations?  Capital,  that  mighty  force  of 
crystallized  human  exertion,  is  powerful 


for  good  or  evil.  By  its  use  man's  myriad 
wants  are  supplied  and  civilization  made 
possible;  by  its  abuse  poverty  is  made 
pauperism,  manhood  degraded,  and  virtue 
deflowered.  There  is  truth  in  Karl 
Marx's  accusation  against  capital;  we 
cannot  blind  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  it  is 
too  often  used  to  exploit  the  laborer. 
True,  he  is  nominally  free  to  contract,  and 
that  is  a  great  advance  upon  slavery  ;  but 
he  is  not  always  really  free.  He  must 
live,  and  oft  times  his  necessities  determine 
his  wages.  These  questions  are  agitated  on 
all  sides;  we  must  wait  upon  their  solu- 
tion. Meanwhile  "justice  in  the  division 
of  products,  equality  in  exchanges,  must 
become  the  aim  of  social  endeavor." — 
(Clark  in  The  Philosophy  of  Wealth). 

'"Tis  a  consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished." 

Walter  P.  Stradley. 

J.  H.  U.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


THE  REFORMATION  OF  THE  SIXTEENTH  CENTURY. 


From  the  foundation  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  till  the  begiuning  of  the 
sixteenth  century  its  progress  was  remark- 
able. By  the  thirteenth  century  it  had 
become  the  established  religion  in  the  first 
nations  of  Europe.  But  with  its  rapid 
growth  and  increased  wealth  the  standard 
of  piety  had  been  lowered,  and  foul 
crimes,  disgraceful  to  humanity,  were 
often  committed  by  Popes  and  Cardi- 
nals. Throughout  its  history  the  Pope 
was  regarded  as  the  Head  of  the  Church  ; 
the  laity  were  not  permitted  to  read  the 
Bible,  but  were  compelled  to  accept  the 
Pope's  interpretation  of  it  as  authoritative 
and  infallible. 


|  In  the  year  1383  an  English  translation 
|  of  the  Bible  was  made  by  John  Wycliffe 
from  the  Latin  Yulgate.  This  work  was 
received  with  avidity  by  the  English  peo- 
ple. Copies  multiplied  at  a  rapid  rate, 
notwithstanding  that  each  one  had  to  be 
transcribed.  The  Pope  was  much  enraged 
at  this  act  of  Wycliffe,  for,  as  Catholics 
expressed  it,  "  the  gospel  pearl  was,  in  this 
way,  cast  abroad  and  trodden  under  the 
foot  of  swine."  The  English  Catholics 
made  an  effort  in  Parliament  to  pass  a  bill 
suppressing  this  work,  but  failed.  A 
spirit  of  inquiry  had  been  awakened,  and 
well  has  Wycliffe  been  called'"  The  morn- 
ing star  of  the  Reformation."  Determined 
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to  take  vengeance  upon  him  the  Pope 
ordered  that  his  bones  should  be  dug  up 
and  burned  thirty  years  after  his  death. 

John  Muss,  of  Bohemia,  likewise  aimed 
a  blow  at  the  papal  throne  soon  after  the 
death  of  WyclifPe.  Treatise  after  treatise 
flowed  from  his  pen,  boldly  attacking  the 
corruptions  of  the  Church,  and  publishing 
the  crimes  committed  in  the  name  of 
religion.  He  answered  the  Pope's  bulls 
and  denunciations  by  new  attacks  upon 
his  power  and  his  abuse  of  it.  So  great 
was  the  debauchery  of  the  Church  that  in 
violation  of  his  safe-conduct  he  was  ar- 
rested by  the  Pope's  orders,  almost  as  soon 
as  he  arrived  at  Constance,  where  he  had 
been  cited  to  appear.  When  he  was  asked 
by  the  Council  to  renounce  his  former 
opinions  he  avowed  his  purpose  to  adhere 
to  them,  and  this  he  did,  at  the  cost  of  his 
life.  Others  followed  in  his  footsteps, 
gently  fanning  the  flames  kindled  by 
WyclifPe. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury all  eyes  were  turned  to  the  capitals 
of  England,  France  and  the  German  Em- 
pire for  a  great  revolution.  But  they  were 
deceived  in  this,  for  the  man  who  was  to 
mould  the  thoughts  of  future  generations 
had  not  yet  appeared  on  the  scene. 

At  this  time  Romanism  had  reached  its 
zenith.  The  Pope's  authority  was  so  vast 
that,  by  one  stroke  of  his  pen,  he  gave 
away  what  is  now  our  beloved  native 
land.  When  a  dissenting  voice  was  heard 
in  any  quarter,  the  rebel  was  at  once 
silenced  — if  not  by  entreaty,  then  by  the 
stake.  Romanism  was  the  established 
religion  in  the  leading  nations  of  Europe, 
among  them  England,  France  and  the 
German  Empire. 

The  people,  harassed  and  impoverished 


by  the  extortions  of  the  Church,  and  even 
knowing  the  wickedness  of  their  plunder- 
ers, sought  no  relief  from  such  inflictions, 
but  looked  with  savage  satisfaction  upon 
the  fagot-fire  of  every  one  who  had  ques- 
tioned the  authority  or  infallibility  of  the 
Pope.  "  The  Pope  was  the  representative 
on  earth  of  the  Saviour  of  man,  and  he 
poisoned  his  guests,  like  Borgia,  slew  his 
opponents  like  Julius,  or  lived  the  life  of 
an  intellectual  epicure,  like  Leo  the 
Tenth."  Never  was  the  contrast  between 
true  and  false  religion  so  manifest.  While 
the  Founder  of  Christianity  lived  an 
humble  life — never  boasting  of  his  power, 
and  avoiding  every  appearance  of  pomp 
or  splendor,  this  representative  of  Him 
exulted  in  his  own  power  and  infalli- 
bility, and  extorted  tribute  from  the  im- 
poverished people  to  rear  imposing  struct- 
ures to  perpetuate  his  fame  and  deck  his 
spacious  halls  with  the  masterpieces  of 
literature  and  art.  The  sale  of  indul- 
gences, promising  full  forgiveness  of  sins 
to  the  buyer,  was  universal.  "  Pour  in 
your  coin,"  cried  Tetzel,  the  infamous  * 
agent  for  indulgences  in  Germany,  "and 
the  souls  of  your  friends  and  relatives 
will  fly  out  of  purgatory  as  soon  as  they 
hear  the  chink  of  your  dollars  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  box."  Kings,  queens,  barons, 
nobles,  and  people  of  all  classes  flocked 
around  him  with  their  money,  believing 
implicitly  the  promises  of  the  Infallible  ! 
The  Pope  wTas  everything;  the  people 
were  but  his  slaves  ! 

In  Wittemberg,  October  31,  1517,  an 
Augustine  monk  affixed  to  the  church 
door  ninety-five  theses  condemning  the 
traffic  in  indulgences  as  a  base  imposition 
upon  the  ignorance  of  the  people,  and  ut- 
terly anti-scriptural.    A  spirit  of  inquiry 
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was  awakened.  The  press  began  its  work, 
and  the  theses  of  Luther  were  soon  scat- 
tered throughout  the  German  Empire. 
Everything  seemed  to  conspire  to  the 
success  of  his  undertaking:  though  the 
power  of  the  Church  was  at  its  culmina- 
tion the  Church  itself  had  recently  been 
divided  by  the  great  Schism  of  the  West; 
and  the  printing-press  was  of  inestimable 
value  in  propagating  Luther's  doctrines. 

All  Germany  was  aroused.  Tract  after 
tract  appeared  openly  attacking  the  exist- 
ing corruptions  in  the  Church.  The  Pope 
was  at  first  indifferent  to  the  appeals  of 
the  zealous  Catholics  in  Germany,  for  he 
regarded  the  new  departure  as  only  a 
quarrel  of  monks.  At  length,  seeing  the 
danger  with  which  he  was  threatened,  Leo 
hurled  forth  his  bull  summoning  Luther 
to  Rome.  The  great  reformer  refused  to 
obev  this  summons,  for  he  knew  full  well 
what  would  ;twait  him  at  the  very  fount- 
ain-head of  corruption.  He  afterwards 
appeared  before  the  Prelate  at  Augsburg, 
but  the  Pope  gained  nothing  by  the  con- 
ference. 

Leo's  hopes  revived  upon  seeing  Charles 
the  Fifth,  a  most  obstinate  Catholic, 
elected  Emperor.  In  the  year  1529,  Lu- 
ther appeared  before  the  Diet  of  Worms. 
Such  a  scene  was  never  before  witnessed. 
All  the  peers  and  potentates  of  the  Ger- 
man Empire,  with  the  most  powerful  ruler 
ever  known  in  Europe  to  preside  over 
them, ^  were  assembled  to  hear  the  trial  j 
and  condemnation  of  this  pale  and  wan- 
visa  ged  monk. 

"Yet  prophet-like  that  lone  one  stood, 
With  dauntless  words  and  high, 

And  answered  all  their  questions 
With  force  and  modesty." 

Again  and  again   was    retraction  de- 
cs © 


manded  of  him,  but  in  vain.  Scarcely 
had  he,  at  the  instance  of  his  friends,  left 
the  Diet  before  it  declared  him  a  heretic, 
and  threatened,  with  severe  punishments, 
all  who  should  give  shelter  to  or  in  any 
other  way  assist  him. 

By  this  time  the  dawn  was  breaking 
upon  other  nations,  and  almost  all  the 
European  states  welcomed  the  coming 
light,  and  exulted  in  the  hope  of  deliver- 
ance from  superstition  and  spiritual 
tyranny  and  despotism.  In  Switzerland, 
Zwingle  had  at  once  embraced  the  re- 
formed religion  which  had  now  taken 
deep  root.  Sweden  had  entirely  over- 
thrown the  papal  empire  in  her  borders. 
In  France,  England,  Scotland  and  Scan- 
dinavia the  new  doctrines  had  found  many 
supporters.  Diet  after  Diet  was  convened, 
while  Luther  continued  to  send  forth  his 
unanswerable  dissertations.  The  Diet  of 
Spires  determined  to  resort  to  harsher 
measures  to  suppress  the  Reformation, 
but  a  political  storm  was  gathering  which 
thwarted  these  designs.  The  Turks 
were  thundering  at  the  eastern  gates  of 
Europe,  Vienna  was  besieged  and  France 
was  rent  by  intestine  commotions.  But, 
above  all  the  din  and  confusion,  ever  and 
anon  the  rallying  cry  of  Luther  could  be 
heard  in  response  to  the  denunciations  of 
Cardinals  and  Popes. 

The  first  marked  triumph  of  Protest- - 
autism  was  gained  by  the  League  of 
Smalcalde,  by  which  it  was  legally  recog- 
nized, and  soon  afterwardsJmlf  the  states 
of  Europe  embraced  it.  Protestantism 
continued  to  advance  for  the  next  two  dec- 
ades. Although  it  had  made  rapid  prog- 
ress in  all  the  nations  of  Christendom 
it  was  never  permanently  established  until 
1552,  for  religious  liberty  was  guaranteed 
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to  the  Protestants  by  the  Treaty  of  Pas- 
san,  of  that  year. 

The  benefits  to  mankind  resulting  from 
the  Reformation  at  once  become  appar- 
ent when  a  comparison  is  made  between  a 
few  Catholic  and  Protestant  countries. 
Spain,  once  the  first  of  nations,  at  the 
height  of  prosperity  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, with  a  newly  discovered  and  con- 
quered world  at  her  feet,  is  in  the  nine- 
teenth "  a  nation  so  disheartened  that  it 
feels  itself  perish  and  watches  its  own 
decline  with  the  resignation  of  a  fatalist." 
What  has  so  lowered  her  in  the  scale  of 
nations?  The  politician  says,  Tyranny; 
the  Protestant  answers,  Romanism,  and 
the  historian  replies,  the  Inquisition  ; — 
Tyranny  and  the  Inquisition?  While 
Spain  has  fallen  from  first  to  nearly  last  of 
nations,  England,  on  the  contrary,  has  come 
to  the  front  rank.  In  Austria,  where 
Romanism  reigns  supreme,  the  light  of 
•knowledge  is  extinguished  and  liberty  of 
thought  forbidden.  Romanist  Belgium, 
with  its  fertile  soil  capable  of  producing 
abundant  crops,  with  its  valuable  mines 
and  marble  quarries,  is  far  behind  Protest- 
ant Holland,  almost  submerged  in  ocean. 
The  fertile  valleys  of  Belgium  still  remain 
largely  uncultivated,  while  the  marshes 
and  swamps  of  Holland  have  been  con- 
verted into  green  fields.  In  Belgium 
•nearly  one  seventh  of  the  entire  population 
are  paupers;  in  Holland  almost  none. 
Italy!  "once  mistress  of  the  world!  the 
glory  of  Europe!  possessing  the  Infallible 
Head  of  the  Church  in  her  capital!7' 
surely  she  is  pre  eminent  to-day  among  the 
nations.  But  alas !  Imperial  Rome,  the 
Eternal  City,  is  in  ruins'!  But  why  wander 
longer  in  European  countries  searching  for 
these  results  when  our  beloved  America 


furnishes  such  a  striking  contrast?  Impe- 
rial Spain's  hosts  thronged  to  the  southern 
continent.  The  country  was  open  for  oc- 
cupation. Nature's  bounties  lay  in  pro- 
fusion on  every  hand.  Romanism  alone 
entered.  But  throughout  South  America 
and  Mexico  anarchy  prevails  and  the  sim- 
plest laws  cannot  be  enforced.  What  a 
contrast  with  the  Protestant  North  !  Here 
a  few  immigrants  settled  on  a  sterile  soil 
with  an  inhospitable  climate.  Rugged 
I  forests  have  been  felled  aud  barren  plains 
have  become  green  fields.  Peace  and  pros- 
perity reign  throughout  the  land.  Lib- 
erty of  thought  and  freedom  of  conscience 
!  are  insured  to  all.  Law  and  order — off- 
spring of  Protestantism — reign  supreme. 

Perhaps  in  nothing  else  do  the  beneficent 
results  of  this  great  reform  appear  more 
|  clearly  than  in  the  purifying  effects  upon 
the  Catholic  Church  itself.    Indeed,  this 
was  the  great  end  aimed  at  by  Luther  and 
not  to  found  a  new  sect  or  creed,  as  is 
!  attested   by  his  own  words.    No  longer 
i  does  the  "Infallible"  dare  to  slay  his 
j  guests,  or  pronounce,  and  have  executed, 
the  sentence  of  death,  even  in  Rome,  upon 
one  who  invades  the  sacred  rights  of  the 
;  priesthood.    No  longer  can  he  give  away 
'  to  one  of  his  subjects  a  whole  continent  as 
;  a  reward  for  religious  faithfulness.  No 
longer  is  the  pure  Word  of  God  locked 
from  the  people  and  its  construction  and 
I  meaning  determined  by  one  man  for  the 
J  masses.    Nor  does  one  man  longer  do  the 
j  thinking  upon  secular  aud  religious  topics 
for  the  thousands  of  human  beings  form- 
ing great  empires  and  dynasties  and  decree 
just  what  shall  and  what  shall  not  be  done 
upon  pain  of  death. 

When  we  remember  the  numbers  of 
precious  lives  which  were  taken  by  Popes 
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and  Prelates  under  the  guise  of  preserving 
the  purity  of  the  Church,  the  impoverish- 
ing exactions  made  upon  the  people  by 
preying  upon  their  implicit  belief  in  the 
"  Infallible,"  and, indeed,  that  the  very  idea 
of  an  infallible  mortal,  false  as  it  is — and 
the  Catholic  Church's  history  is  a  proof 
most  positive  of  its  falsity — has  been  so 
nearly  eradicated  from  the  mind,  how  can 
we  but  admire  and  for  the  time  almost 


worship  the  heroes  who  instituted  this 
great  reform  by  their  devotion  to  principle? 

The  leading  civilized  nations  of  the 
world  to-day  enjoy  civil  and  religious  lib- 
erty. One  if  not  the  prime  cause  thereof 
is  the  great  German  Reformation  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  This  triumph  of  truth 
over  error  is  amply  sufficient  to  show  that 
"Truth  though  crushed  to  earth  will  rise 
again."  J.  R.  Hunter. 
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With  the  space  allotted  me  I  cannot  go 
into  details.  I  will,  therefore,  confine  my- 
self to  the  points  which  will  be  of  more 
immediate  interest  to  us  in  our  college 
work.  Every  man  at  the  Convention 
seemed  to  be  full  of  the  energy  of  youth, 
full  of  the  spir  it  of  work.  The  first  thing 
particularly  noticeable  was  the  lack  of 
formality.  We  were  all  brethren  and 
friends  though  comparative  strangers. 
We  felt  that  we  were  united  in  a  common 
work,  with  great  opportunities  and  re- 
sponsibilities under  the  eye  of  God.  An- 
other thing  very  noticeable  was  the  deep 
spirituality  that  was  ever  present  during 
the  whole  sitting  of  the  Convention. 

The  physical,  the  educational,  the  social 
and  the  spiritual  development  of  young 
men  was  ably  aud  thoroughly  discussed  by 
men  of  experience  and  ability.  A.  W. 
McLeod,  of  Charlotte,  read  an  interesting 
paper  on  "Physical  Work."  It  im- 
pressed every  one  with  the  need  of  a  good 
gymnasium  in  each  city  and  college  and 
especially  the  need  of  a  good  gymnasium 
instructor. 


Prof.  Smith,  of  Davidson  College,  spoke 
on  "College  Work  among  the  Students." 
He  brought  clearly  before  us  the  great 
need  of  some  strong  influence  to  ward  off 
the  many  temptations  with  which  students 
have  to  contend — an  influence  to  hold 
boys  back  from  the  perilous  paths  of  sin. 

"College  Work"  was  presented  with 
power  and  effect  before  the  Convention  by 
L.  R.  Mott,  College  Secretary  Interna- 
tional Committee.  After  his  speech  a  cash 
collection  of  $126  was  taken  up  for  extend- 
ing the  work  among  the  colleges  in  the 
State. 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  visit  the 
colleges  in  the  interest  of  foreign  missions. 
The  following  gentlemen  compose  this 
committee:  Lee  of  Trinity,  Wills  and 
Worth  of  Chapel  Hill,  and  Rickman  of 
Wake  Forest.  Prof.  Poteat  also  was 
added  to  the  Executive  Committee,  of 
which  Dr.  Hume  is  chairman. 

The  receptiou  given  to  the  delegates  by 
the  young  ladies  of  Wilmington  was  sim- 
ply delicious.  The  tables  were  loaded 
with  all  the  good  things  that  heart  could 
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wish,  and  the  ladies  themselves  with 
womanly  watchfulness  saw  that  all  were 
cared  for.  They  gained  a  place  in  our 
hearts  and  we  will  not  soon  forget  the 
"city  by  the  sea." 

Sunday  night  Dr.  Hume  delivered  an 
address  on  the  "  Value  of  Young  Men  to 
Church  and  State."  It  was  a  masterly 
effort  from  a  masterly  man — a  man  who 
has  never  lost  his  interest  in  youth,  whose 
voice  speaks  so  plainly  the  kindliness  of 
his  soul. 

Monday  morning  we  went  to  the  Ham-  j 
mocks  and  saw  the  great  ocean  roll  her  j 
maddening  waves  upon  the  golden  sands, 
then,  in  confusion  and  covered  with  surf- 
beaten  spray,  return  again  to  the  bosom  of 
the  sea.  Above  the  roar  of  the  ocean  and 
the  tumult  of  a  myriad  of  waves,  above 
the  voices  of  men,  above  t Fie  shells  that 
lay  strewn  at  my  feet,  I  heard,  "Thus  far 
shalt  thou  come  and  no  farther."  It  was 
the  voice  of  God. 

Now  the  one  hundred  and  seventy  dele-  I 
gates  begin  to  break  off  in  different  direc- 
tions going  to  their  homes  to  live  out  their 
little  lives,  each  with  a  resolve  to  do  more 
for  man  and  thus  do  more  for  God. 

I  have  not  spoken  of  the  $2,000  raised 
to  support  a  State  Secretary.  This  is  only 
a  fragment  of  the  work  that  was  done  and 
the  things  that  wero  said. 

The  immediate  result  of  this  work  by 
young  men  will  be  the  breaking  down  of 
the  prejudice  existing  between  the  denomi- 
nations. It  will  hardly  make  our  church 
relations  less  firm  or  weaken  our  convic- 
tions on  disputed  points,  but  it  will  bring 


us  closer  together  and  so  we  shall  find  that 
we  do  not  differ  so  much  as  we  think. 
Half  the  wrangles  on  "doctrinal  points" 
arise  because  one  does  not  understand  fully 
the  position  of  the  other.  In  the  olden 
time  one  nation  considered  another  its 
natural  enemy,  but  now  we  see  that  we  are 
natural  friends  bound  together  by  common 
interests.  So  once  there  was  a  notion  that 
denominations  were  natural  enemies,  but 
to-day  we  feel  that  we  are  children  of  a 
common  Father,  living  alike  on  the  hidden 
manna,  seeking  to  know  the  fullness  of 
truth,  bound  together  by  common  interest 
in  a  common  work.  Let  men  see  eye  to 
eye  and  with  hand  joined  to  hand  push 
the  work  which  has  for  its  aim  the  up- 
lifting and  developing  of  man. 

This  work  of  young  men  cannot  be 
measured  by  statistics.  It  is  mainly  a 
work  of  character-formation — a  work  un- 
seen, yet  eternal,  that  dies  not  with  the 
days  but  is  commensurate  with  the  life  of 
the  soul. 

We  are  looking  forward  to  the  time 
when  we  shall  have  a  good  gymnasium  at 
Wake  Forest — one  in  which  we  will  all 
take  pride,  with  a  good  instructor  at  its 
head. 

We  are  hoping  for  a  chair  of  the  Bible. 
In  our  college  work  we  want  your  sym- 
pathy— we  want  you.  Could  not  our 
professors  help  us  and  we  help  them  and 
so  be  mutually  helpful  to  each  other? 
Let  every  man  do  his  best.  "For  our 
lives  are  measured  by  the  deeds  we  do  and 
the  thoughts  we  think." 

J.  L.  Kesler. 
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Of  all  deeds  the  most  daring,  of  all  ex- 
ploits the  most  illustrious,  of  all  careers 
the  most  romantic,  recorded  upon  the  pages 
of  history,  none,  in  our  estimation,  sur- 
passes that  of  the  conquest  of  Mexico  by 
Cortez.  The  deeds  attributed  to  this  hero 
are  too  illustrious,  the  achievements  far  too 
extravagant  and  too  improbable  even  to  be 
recorded  upon  the  pages  of  any  romance. 
Yet  if  we  are  to  rely  upon  history — and 
upon  what  else  can  we  rely? — we  must 
accept  them  as  facts.  He  plucked  the 
flower  of  peril  because  it  breathed  the  per- 
fume of  success,  he  brought  on  hardships 
for  the  pleasure  of  subduing  them  and 
courted  danger  for  its  own  sake.  Leonidas 
with  his  three  hundred  are  held  up  to  us 
as  brilliant  luminaries  in  the  world's  great 
firmament  of  heroes  simply  because  they 
held  at  bay  for  a  short  time  the  mighty 
hosts  of  Xerxes,  yet  they  only  stood  in  a 
narrow  pass  and  fought  and  died  because 
they  were  compelled  by  the  laws  of  their 
country.  "The  Great"  is  suffixed  to  the 
name  of  Alexander  to  hold  him  up  as  a 
hero  to  generations  yet  unborn  simply  | 
because  he  commanded  the  invincible 
phalanx, "  the  pride  and  glory  of  Macedon," 
to  hurl  the  "  mighty  flood-tide  of  ruin" 
pregnant  with  the  fire  and  electricity  of 
enlightenment,  intelligence  and  superior  j 
military  skill  against  the  rude  structures  j 
and  defenceless  mud  hovels  of  the  east, 
supported  only  by  the  weak  hands  of 
ignorance  and  of  unpolished  barbarity. 
Napoleon  was  held  as  the  "child  of  des 
tiny,"  at  whose  footfall,  the  historians  de- 


clare, " monarchs  quaked,  thfones  and 
kingdoms  crumbled  and  nations  feared  for 
their  very  existence,"  simply  because  he 
marched  victorious  over  the  valleys,  hills 
and  mountains  of  Austria,  Italy  aud 
Prussia;  and,  too,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  under  his  banner  were  levied  the 
"flower  of  France,"  the  very  embodiment 
of  scientific  warfare.  Yet  Cortez  fought 
the  battles  of  Mexico  forced  by  no  law 
save  that  of  his  own  determinate  will, 
urged  by  no  incentive  save  that  of  am- 
bition and  the  prosperity  and  welfare  of 
his  own  country,  and  with  what  seemed 
the  scum  rather  thau  the  flower  of  his 
nation  he  met  the  furious  Aztec  warrior, 
whose  principle  deity  was  the  god  of  war 
and  to  whose  heaven  the  battle-field  was 
the  shortest  and  most  glorious  route,  out- 
numbering the  lictle  band  of  Cortez  some 
twenty  thousand  men  to  one. 

Before  the  battle  was  e'er  begun,  "The 
greater  the  obstacles,  the  greater  the  exer- 
tions and  the  more  illustrious  the  victory," 
shouted  he  to  his  little  band  as  they  rode 
down  into  the  valley  and  shadow  of  death, 
grappled  with  demons,  struggled  in  the 
throes  of  destruction  aud  brandished  their 
swords  on  the  slippery  verge  of  eternity. 

For  the  sake,  not  merely  of  verifying 
the  statements  above,  but  the  rather  to 
show  that  they,  however  extravagant,  fail 
to  do  this  knight-errant  of  romance  (for 
such,  it  seems  to  us,  he  may  be  most  fit- 
tingly termed)  justice,  let  us  for  a  moment 
(for  brief  it  must  be  in  this  sketch)  notice 
his  history  and  recount  only  a  few  of  the 
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many  deeds  of  heroism  and  romantic  ad- 
ventures accomplished  duriug  his  brilliant 
career. 

Henando  Cortez  in  his  early  youth  was 
seemingly  indifferent  to  nearly  every  ac- 
quirement or  avocation  save  that  of  the 
military  profession,  or  rather  the  life  of 
adventure  to  which  this  profession  inev- 
itably led,  in  the  age  in  which  he  lived. 
In  1504,  at  the  early  age  of  nineteen,  he 
determined  to  break  the  monotony  of  his 
heretofore  idle  and  indolent  life  by  seeking 
his  fortunes  in  the  New  World  where  gold 
as  well  as  glory  was  to  be  won  and  where 
the  very  dangers  that  he  knew  he  would 
be  compelled  to  encounter  had  a  mysterious 
and  romantic  charm  in  them  inexpressibly 
fascinating  to  his  youthful  fancy.  He 
enrolled  himself  under  the  banner  of  one 
Quintero,  a  commander  of  a  vessel  bound 
for  the  Indian  islands.  On  his  arrival  at 
Hispaniola  lands  and  Indian  slaves  were 
furnished  him  for  agricultural  pursuits. 
But  as  he  said  "he  came  to  get  gold,  not 
to  till  the  soil  as  a  peasant,"  he  was  rest- 
less at  this  quiet  life,  the  monotony  of 
which  he  frequently  broke  by  engaging  in 
military  expeditions  against  the  Indians, 
until  the  year  1511,  when  he  enlisted  under 
the  banner  of  Velasquez  for  the  conquest 
of  Cuba.  In  this  expedition  he  won  so 
much  distinction  for  his  bold,  daring  and 
fearless  deeds  that  when  Velasquez,  who 
was  then  Governor  of  Cuba,  conceived  the 
plan  of  new  discoveries,  Cortez  was  the 
man  selected  to  execute  his  plans.  As  was 
afterwards  shown  he  was  the  right  man  for 
the  place.  However  idle,  indolent  or  friv- 
olous his  past  life  had  been,  from  this  hour 
his  deportment  seems  to  have  undergone  a 
complete  change.  He  threw  off  the  shackles 
of  idleness  and  buckled  on  the  armor  of 


activity.  His  thoughts,  instead  of  evap- 
orating in  empty  levities  or  idle  flashes 
of  merriment,  were  wholly  concentrated 
on  the  great  object  of  his  heart's  devotion. 
He  not  only  spent  his  own  estate  and  what 
he  could  get  from  his  friends  in  fitting 
out  his  little  fleet,  but  showed  the  power 
of  his  elastic  spirit  in  cheering,  animating 
and  persuading  his  friends  to  take  part  in 
this  hazardous  enterprise  with  him.  It  is 
only  sickening  to  add  that  after  he  had 
spent  his  time  and  fortune  in  preparing 
the  fleet,  long  before  the  equipments  were 
ready  and  supplies  were  furnished  for  the 
expedition,  Velasquez,  from  whom  Cortez 
derived  his  authority,  became  jealous  and 
determined  to  thwart  his  schemes  by  ap- 
pointing another  to  the  command.  But 
Cortez  showed  the  same  prompt  decision 
on  this  occasion  that  characterized  his  whole 
after-life  and  gave  the  direction  to  his 
destiny.  Though  scantily  provided  with 
men,  arms  and  provisions  he  determined, 
greatly  to  the  amazement  of  all,  to  sail  the 
very  night  that  he  received  intelligence  of 
the  Governor's  intentions.  So  at  the  lone 
hour  of  midnight  lie,  with  his  little  crew, 
went  quietly  on  board,  unfurled  their  sails 
to  the  breeze  and  were  soon  wafting  their 
way  over  waters  and  toward  a  land  and  a 
people  unknown  to  them.  When  all  were 
manned  and  an  inspection  held  it  was  seen 
that  there  were  eleven  vessels  carrying  one 
hundred  and  ten  mariners,  five  hundred 
and  fifty-three  soldiers,  besides  two  hun- 
dred Indians  of  the  island  and  sixteen 
horses.  Here  is  a  picture,  taking  all 
things  into  consideration,  far  surpassing 
in  adventure  and  romance  any  legend 
devised  by  Norman  or  Italian  bard  of 
chivalry.  A  little  band  of  five  hundred 
and  fifty  soldiers,  selected  from  any  quarter 
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and  of  any  rank  where  one  could  be  hired 
or  persuaded  for  money  or  love,  sailing  to 
encounter  a  people  whose  countless  hosts 
of  warriors  could  outnumber  them  ten,  or 
perhaps  twenty,  thousand  men  to  one  (and 
some  say  more),  and  whose  wild  and  savage 
forests,  snow-capped  peaks  and  entangled 
valleys  were  as  unknown  to  them  as  the 
regions  of  the  lower  world.  Yet  this  little 
band  was  the  instrument  selected  by  Provi- 
dence to  scatter  terror  among  the  Aztec 
uionarchs,  cover  their  fields  with  the  dead 
and  dying,  crimson  their  rivers  with  blood 
and  lay  their  empire  in  the  dust.  This 
was  the  band  that  was  to  pluck  the  bright- 
est gem  of  the  New  World  and  add  it  a 
bright  and  shining  ornament  to  the  royal 
crown  of  Spain. 

On  lauding,  Cortez  everywhere  recog- 
nized the  vestiges  of  a  higher  civilization 
than  what  he  had  before  witnessed  in  the  In- 
dian islands.  He  beheld  large  houses  and 
spacious  temples  with  towers  rising  several 
stories  high  constructed  of  stone  and  lime. 
In  vain  did  he  send  messengers  through 
the  country  to  make  known  his  friendly 
intentions.  They  were  like  messengers  of 
death  upon  errands  of  destruction.  The 
country  was  soon  astir  and  the  countless 
hosts  of  savage  warriors  poured  forth 
upon  the  little  band  like  a  mighty  ava- 
lanche upon  an  oak  in  a  lonely  desert. 
The  first  great  battle,  which  gave  the 
Spaniards  a  foretaste  of  what  they  might 
expect,  was  fought  March  25th,  1519,  with 
the  hostile  Tabascans.  On  the  broad 
plains  of  Centla  were  beheld  the  dusky 
lines  of  the  enemy  stretching  as  far  as  the 
eye  could  reach,  and  as  the  little  band  of 
Spaniards,  seemingly  a  mere  object  of  con- 
tempt opposing  such  a  numerous  band, 
came  slowly  on,  flouudering  through  the 


thick  morass,  the  Tabascans  set  up  their 
hideous  battle  cries  and  discharged  volleys 
of  arrows,  stones  and  other  missiles  that 
fell  like  hail  upon  the  shield  and  helmet 
of  the  assailants.  At  every  charge  of  the 
Spanish  artillery  numbers  of  the  enemy 
were  swept  down,  but  only  to  give  room 
for  the  return  of  superior  forces,  and  when 
stunned  or  driven  back  by  a  vigorous 
charge  soon  turned  again  and  rolling  back 
like  the  waves  of  a  tempestuous  ocean 
seemed  ready  to  overwhelm  the  little  band 
by  weight  of  numbers.  After  about  two 
hours  of  carnage,  struggling  in  the  throes 
of  death,  Cortfz  had  the  gratification  to 
see  forty  thousand  men  baffled,  defeated, 
and  completely  routed  in  open  field  by  his 
followers.  This  is  only  one  of  many  bat- 
tles in  which  the  numbers  were  even  more 
unequal.  The  nations  of  Auahuac  beheld 
the  pale-faced  white  man  within  their 
borders  laying  desolate  their  homes,  delug- 
ing their  land  in  a  sea  of  blood,  bearing 
in  their  right  hand  the  destructive  thun- 
derbolt and  in  their  left  the  awful  seal  of 
eternity's  hush.  The  blood  of  the  nation 
was  aroused  and  the  countless  hordes  of 
fearless  warriors  rushed  upon  the  bloody 
field  to  be  mowed  down  like  grain  in  the 
harvest  field.  In  the  place  of  one  killed 
seemingly  a  score  rushed  in  to  fill  the 
vacancy,  and  they  declared  that  they  were 
willing  to  sacrifice  twenty-five  thousand 
lives  for  the  sake  of  killing  one  white  man. 
The  scene  was  appalling.  The  brave  hearts 
of  the  little  band  gave  away,  except  that 
of  their  commander  and  a  very  few  of  his 
most  devoted  followers.  They  demanded 
to  be  led  back  to  their  native  land  as  death 
was  staring  them  in  the  face  and  must  be 
the  inevitable  result  should  they  remain 
in  a  hostile  country,  surrounded  on  every 
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side  by  the  most  bitter  and  fearless  of  ene- 
mies. But  it  was  as  much  unlike  Cortez 
to  shrink  from  danger  or  to  relinquish  his 
plans  only  in  part  executed  as  it  would 
have  been  for  the  most  daring  bard  of 
ancient  chivalry  to  cower  before  a  hated 
enemy.  However  unreal  or  romantic  it 
may  seem,  with  the  same  daring  boldness 
and  stern  heroism  he  accomplished  his 
other  plans  he  ordered  the  fleet — save  one 
small  vessel  that  had  conveyed  his  men 
to  these  distant  aud  unknown  regions — to 
be  immediately  dismantled  and  sunk. 
Thus  with  one  bold  stroke  cutting  off  all 
communication,  all  means,  all  hope  of 
escape;  by  this  act  said  to  his  soldiers, 
"  Death  or  victory,  to  relinquish  I  will  not, 
to  escape  you  cannot."  Despair  seemed 
to  strengthen  every  nerve  and  the  desire  to 
sell  their  lives  dear  rather  than  any  hope 
of  victory  brought  new  life  and  they  went 
merrily  to  their  tasks  of  slaughter.  All 
eyes  are  turned  toward  the  capital  and  they 
determine  to  reach  it  or  mingle  their  blood 
freely  with  the  innumerable  hosts  they 
knew  they  would  be  compelled  to  slaughter 
before  their  goal  was  reached.  The  move- 
ment to  the  capital  is  begun.  They  scale 
the  lofty  barriers  whose  snow-capped  peaks 
invade  the  thunder's  home  and  descending 
into  the  valleys  rush  over  towns,  nations 
and  principalities  as  if  they  were  the  play- 
things of  an  hour.  They  tear  down  the 
idol  gods  of  Anahuac,  demolish  their 
sacred  temples,  burn  their  towns,  slaughter 
their  warriors  and  sleep  secure  within  their 
palaces. 

Now  why  continue  this  account  of 
slaughter  or  draw  upon  the  reader's  imag- 


ination by  telling  of  how  Cortez  with  his 
four  hundred  wereamicably  received  within 
the  gates  of  the  capital  and  comfortably 
quartered  !  Of  how  Montezuma,  the  Em- 
peror, was  seized  and  thrown  in  chains  in 
his  own  capital !  Of  how  the  nations 
around  became  furious  and  rushed  to  their 
Emperor's  rescue  with  the  determination 
to  crush  the  little  handful  of  pale-faced 
white  men !  Of  how  they  are  mowed 
down  day  and  night  in  countless  hordes, 
until  the  soldiers  of  Cortez  grow  sick  and 
faint  with  murder,  and  of  how  they 
butcher  their  way  out  through  human 
gore  and  for  a  few  days  leave  the  field  of 
carnage !  Of  how  they  climbed  Mt.  Popo- 
catapetl,  seventeen  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  fifty-two  feet  high,  and  descend  four 
hundred  feet  into  the  throes  of  a  volcano 
belching  forth  fire  and  sulphur  that  they 
may  obtain  material  with  which  to  re- 
plenish their  exhausted  store  of  powder! 
Of  how  they  in  a  few  days  return  to  the 
capital  to  begin  again  their  work  of  death 
and  never  relinquish  their  plans  until  they 
have  humbled  every  nation  of  Anahuac 
and  laid  them,  a  rich  trophy,  at  the  feet  of 
proud  Spain!  Such  facts  as  these  and 
numbers  of  others  of  like  character  con- 
nected with  and  controlled  by  the  hand 
of  Cortez  make  his  life  seem  far  more  like 
a  dream  of  fancy — an  extravagant  paladin 
of  romance — than  a  true  and  real  charac- 
ter given  to  us  in  history,  while — as  has 
been  said — his  achievements  seem  far  too 
extravagant  and  too  improbable  even  to 
be  credited  upon  the  pages  of  any  fiction 
however  unreal. 

J.  O.  Atkinson. 
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A  CITY  OF  CRIMINALS. 


On  the  right  bank  of  the  Arkansas  be- 
low the  confluence  of  the  Potean  is  situated 
the  flourishing  city  of  Fort  Smith.  Less 
than  a  dozen  years  ago  it  was  but  a  small, 
insignificant  trading  post,  the  chief  attrac- 
tion being  the  Indian  commerce  and  the 
battered  barracks.  She  is  now  the  second 
largest  town  in  the  State  and  is  more 
popularly  known  as  the  "Border  City," 
claiming  a  population  of  eighteen  thousand. 

Before  the  Mexican  war  the  United 
States  had  a  fort  on  the  river  bank  where 
the  dividing  line  between  Arkansas  and 
the  Indian  Territory  crosses  the  Arkansas 
river.  Many  a  red  man  has  been  shot 
down  by  the  pale-face  behind  the  rock 
walls  adjoining  the  Choctaw  nation. 

General  Zachary  Taylor  had  charge  of 
this  post  for  quite  a  while.  It  was  here 
that  President  Jefferson-  Davis  stole  his 
bride.  The  old  house  in  which  the  Gen- 
eral lived  is  still  standing  aud  some  of  his 
furniture  is  owned  by  citizens  of  the  place. 
We  are  not  informed  how  Mr.  Davis 
managed  to  get  his  girl,  but  guess  she  was 
like  all  other  women — willing  to  marry. 
It  is  said  that  several  years  after  the  elope- 
ment, during  the  Mexican  war,  General 
Taylor  congratulated  young  Davis — his 
unrecognized  sou-in-law — on  his  bravery, 
and  remarked  that  his  daughter  was  a 
better  judge  of  a  man  than  he  was.  Mr. 
Davis  would  not  know  the  place  to-day. 

Fort  Smith  has  a  propitious  future.  It 
has  an  abundance  of  coal,  cotton  and  cattle. 
Natural  gas  has  recently  been  discovered 
in  great  power.     Her  commerce  is  exten- 


sive and  transportation  accessible.  Edu- 
cational advantages  are  superior  to  many 
similar  cities  in  the  South.  Its  climate  is 
temperate,  which  is  more  than  can  be  said 
of  many  of  its  citizens.  This  leads  me  to 
speak  of  its  courts,  -where  crime  holds 
carnival.  There  are  but  two  other  tri- 
bunals in  the  Union  that  cost  more  than 
the  Federal  Court  at  Fort  Smith  and  none 
that  last  longer.  It  is  run  about  seven 
months  in  each  year.  Several  hundred 
men  are  employed  by  the  United  States 
Court  in  bringing  the  criminals  to  justice 
aud  keeping  them  in  custody.  There  are 
seldom  less  than  one  hundred  and  fifty 
prisoners  in  jail  at  any  one  time. 

Judge  Parker  is  the  dread  of  nil  brought 
before  the  court  because  he  is  known  as 
the  "Just  Judge."  It  would  astonish  any 
one  to  see  the  number  he  has  sentenced  to 
death.  Only  a  few  days  ago  he  doomed 
six  guilty  men  to  the  gallows,  and  the 
court  is  still  in  session.  Jurymen  en^a^e 
board  by  the  month  and  are  counted  for- 
tunate if  they  do  not  have  to  pay  for  six 
months'  regular  board  and  lodging. 

Mr.  Geo.  B.  Maldon  is  an  old  hangman, 
and  doubtless  has  drawn  the  fatal  trigger 
ofteuer  during  the  past  thirteen  years  than 
any  one  man  in  the  world,  having  broken 
the  necks  of  sixty- seven  of  the  most  des- 
perate criminal  class.  As  many  as  six 
unfortunates  have  been  launched  into 
eternity  by  him  at  one  spring  of  the  trap. 

Fort  Smith  now  has  two  very  fine  court- 
houses— one  for  the  United  States  and  the 
other  for  the  State  of  Arkansas.    It  is 
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better  prepared  than  ever  for  conducting 
its  human  slaughter  pen. 

It  is  needless  to  state  that  there  are  more 
lawyers  in  Fort  Smith  than  in  the  city  of 
Philadelphia,  because  lawlessness  and  law- 
yers seem  to  go  hand  in  hand.  Some- 
times distinguished  advocates  at  the  bar 
are  led  to  this  place  of  capital  punishment. 
Recently  the  "Tall  Sycamore  of  the 
Wabash/'  Senator  Voorhees,  made  an  able 
defence  for  an  Indian  murderer  who  was 
acquitted.  So  not  all  who  are  guilty  of 
crime  are  justly  condemned  at  this  bar  of 
justice,  and  perhaps  some  innocent  ones'! 
meet  an  untimely  end. 

The  cause  of  so  many  terrible  deeds  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  Indian  Territory  j 
is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  j 
States  Court  at  Fort  Smith.   Nine-tenths  of  I 
all  the  crime  committed  under  the  authority  ! 
of  this  tribunal  occurs  in  the  Indian  Ter-  j 
ritory.    "The  Nation,"  as  it  is  more  com- 
monly called  by  the  people  adjacent,  is  a  | 
perfect  den  of  desperadoes  and  a  harbor 
for  highwaymen.    The  red  man  relishes  I 
the  red  blood  of  his  enemy  as  much  as  ! 
ever,  and  the  white  wretch  is  wont  to  seek  j 
a  hiding  place  where  pious  people  do  not 
dwell.    Much  of  the  depredation  in  the 
States  bordering  this  Territory  is  due  to  ; 
these  rascals  who  live  by  theft.    They  are 
not  all  bad  men,  for  there  are  women 
equally  as  wicked.    Only  a  few  days  ago  I 
one,  Belle  Starr,  disguised  herself  in  men's  J 
clothes  and  went  to  a  town  where  she  | 
robbed  two  stores  and  made  a  man  give  j 
up  his  watch.    The  next  day  she  was  i 
found  dead  in  the  road  with  several  buck-  | 
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shot  in  her  head.  Murder  is  as  common 
as  country  churches  in  this  Nation.  So  if 
Clayton  was  assassinated  in  Arkansas  the 
greater  portion  of  her  crimes  is  done  by 
parties  living  across  the  line. 

Let  no  one  think  that  this  City  of  Crim- 
inals is  any  worse  than  any  other  city  in 
the  South,  for  such  is  not  the  case.  Its 
citizens  come  largely  from  the  older  States 
and  are  progressive  and  law-abiding  peo- 
ple. It  would  not  be  deprived  of  the 
United  States  Court  if  it  were  left  to  a 
vote  of  its  best  inhabitants,  si  nee  it  adds 
largely  to  the  circulation  of  money  in  its 
midst.  It  is  calculated  that  some  days  the 
court  costs  the  Government  $7,000  per 
day,  which  is  no  small  sum  to  be  distrib- 
uted among  the  officers.  Thus  while  the 
city  causes  so  many  vile  villains  to  suffer 
it  is  a  blessing  to  her  people. 

There  may  be  many  objections  to  open- 
ing the  Oklahoma  country  and  the  Indian 
Territory,  but  it  is  generally  conceded  by 
those  capable  of  judging  that  by  so  doing 
this  country  will  cease  to  be  such  a  refuge 
for  the  lawless  rascals  who  flee  thither  to 
escape  the  officers  of  the  States.  When 
the  Territories  are  all  admitted  into  the 
Union  then  we  hope  to  have  better  society 
in  the  West.  Let  it  be  said  to  the  credit 
of  this  country,  and  especially  of  this  city, 
that  so  many  peace-breakers  and  destroyers 
of  human  happiness  are  captured  and  ar- 
raigned and  punished.  Truly  this  is  a 
great  Republic  of  ours  which  is  doing  so 
much  to  preserve  peace  and  punish  her 
prisoners  and  protect  her  people. 

Lavaca,  Ark.  E.  C.  ROBERTSON. 
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HAVE  YOU  READ  IT? 


Have  you  read  that  wondrous  novel 

Famed  in  palace  and  in  hovel 

Which  doth  sweep  o'er  themes  religious 

With  a  genius  quite  prodigious? 

Aye,  it  is  a  precious  story  . 

All  o'erspread  with  gleams  of  glory, 

Advertised  by  priest  and  preacher, 

Criticised  by  tract  and  teacher, 

Full  of.  philosophic  diction 

And  the  logic  of  conviction. 

All  our  fathers  were  mistaken 

And  their  reason  sure  was  shaken 

When  they  gave  interpretation 

To  the  truths  of  revelation; 

For  this  modern  female  genius 

With  a  manner  quite  ingenuous 

Hath  o'erthrown  their  doctrines  charming 

With  a  freedom  that's  alarming. 

She  with  vision  shrewder,  faster 

And  with  wisdom  deeper  vaster 

Than  the  boasted  strength  of  sages 

Hath  eclipsed  the  lore  of  ;iges, 

And  uncovered  treasures  hidden 

Till  by  her  grand  genius  bidden 

To  unfold  their  matchless  beautv 


As  a  guide  for  faith  and  duty. 
Foolish  have  been  all  the  preachers, 
And  half  blinded  all  the  teachers, 
For  they  seem  to  have  forgotten 
That  their  systems,  old  and  rotten, 
Could  not  stand  the  test  of  reason 
Which  in  its  good  time  and  season 
Would  appear  to  crush  forever 
All  their  dogmas  and  to  sever 
Truth  from  error.    But  creation 
Doubtless  will  preserve  its  station 
In  the  various  range  of  matter 
Notwithstanding  all  the  clatter 
Which  has  swelled  the  transient  glory 
Of  this  wondrous  modern  story; 
And  religion  still  will  brighten 
Human  life,  and  cheer  and  lighten 
Burdened  souls,  unharmed,  unshaken 
By  this  female  scribe  mistaken. 
You've  not  read  it?    Then  I'll  tell  you 
That  no  mishap  dire  befell  you. 
For  no  mortal  will  he  poorer 
Nor  his  chance  of  failure  surer 
By  not  reading  Robert  Elsmere. 

Scriptor. 
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DO  LITERARY  LABORS  PAY? 

This  is  a  question  that  has  often  been 
asked,  and,  perhaps,  it  is  asked  oftener 
and  more  seriously  to-day  than  ever  before 
in  the  history  of  literature.  Men  feel  the 
need  of  choosing  wisely  their  life  work. 
The  clank  and  rattle  of  monster  presses 
running  day  and  night  and  hurling  upon 
the  market  every  year  thousands  of  vol- 
umes fresh  from  the  pens  of  authors  and  ! 
the  avidity  with  which  they  are  devoured 
by  the  reading  public  are  proofs  that  there 
is  an  immense  amount  of  literary  work 
done.  Add  to  the  number  of  those  whose 
works  find  publishers  the  great  throng 
whose  rejected  manuscript  never  sees  light, 
in  print  at  least,  and  we  have  a  vast  mul- 
titude of 'toilers  in  the  field  of  literature, 
embracing  every  age  and  sex,  who  are  em- 
ployed upon  every  phase  of  literary  labor 
from  the  daily  paper  to  the  most  profound 
philosophical  work. 

Would  they  be  thus  engaged  without  a 
reasonable  hope  of  reward  for  their  toil? 
Some  few  might  spend  their  time  thus,  but 
the  vast  majority  would  not.  Some  may 
write  as  a  pastime,  but  the  great  multitude 
of  those  who  have  won  fame  and  money 
by  authorship  have  had  an  eye  to  the 
financial  -part  of  the  business.  The  in- 
trinsic  value  of  a  production  frequently 
does  much  to  make  its  author  famous.  If 
literature  does  not  pay  there  is  an  immense 
multitude  of  people  who  are  every  day 
wearing  away  their  lives  in  a  vain  hope. 

To  go  no  further  back  than  the  present 


century,  let  us  examine  the  facts.  By  the 
failure  of  the  Ballantyues  Sir  Walter  Scott 
found  himself  overwhelmed  with  debt  and 
went  to  work  with  his  pen  to  pay  it  off. 
He  wrote  with  great  rapidity.  Wood- 
stock was  written  in  three  months,  the 
second  and  third  volumes  of  Waverly  in 
three  weeks  and  Guy  Mannering  in  six 
weeks.  For  Woodstock  he  received  nearly 
$40,000,  or  over  $13,000  a  month  for  his 
work  upon  it.  His  nine  volumes  of  the 
Life  of  Napoleon  brought  him  more  than 
$87,000— nearly  $10,000  per  volume. 
Scott  was  a  hard  worker  and  if  he  did  not 
die  rich  it  was  not  because  his  literary 
labors  did  not  pay.  Bulwer  labored  more 
leisurely,  giving  only  three  hours  a  day  to 
reading  and  writing.  He  received  $7,000 
each  for  some  of  his  novels.  Macau  lay 
earned  much  money  with  his  pen,  and  he  and 
Bulwer  won  titled  distinction  and  places 
in  Parliament  through  their  literary  labors. 
Dickens  and  Goldsmith  made  money;  and 
Victor  Hugo,  of  France,  received  $80,000 
for  Les  3fiserables.  Buskin's  royalty  on 
Modern  Painters  was  about  $30,000. 
Amelie  Rives-Chanler  recently  sold  one 
of  her  novels  for  $30,000.  From  the 
Student  for  March  we  clip:  "Little 
Lord  Fauntleroy  has  been  put  upon  the 
I  stage  and  is  one  of  the  most  famous  plays 
of  the  season  in  New  York.  Its  produc- 
tion in  this  country  and  in  England  nets 
Mrs.  Burnett  about  $1,500  a  week,  and 
her  income  last  year  was  $50,000„"  Does 
it  pay? 

The  Century  and  Scribner  magazines, 
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we  are  told,  pay  $150  to  authors  who  are 
unknown  to  the  managers  for  stories  of 
about  six  or  seven  thousand  words,  and 
writers  of  no  reputation  get  from  $10  to 
$15  per  thousand  words  for  their  short 
stories,  while  Julian  Hawthorne  receives 
from  $10  to  $1,000  for  his  tales.  These 
facts  would  indicate  that  literary  work  is 
not  all  drudgery  and  no  pay. 

Some  of  the  cases  cited  above  are  ex- 
ceptional, but  what  of  the  facts  in  the  last 
paragraph?  How  long  will  it  take  a 
writer  who  can  lay  any  claim  to  the  art  to 
throw  off  a  story  of  six  or  seven  thousand 
words?  A  great  many  authors  fail,  but 
do  not  men  in  other  professions  fail  too? 
Educated  and  trained  as  they  are  for  their 
special  work,  what  percent,  of  the  teachers, 
of  the  doctors,  of  the  lawyers,  of  the 
preachers  fail?  Few  men  make  special 
preparation  for  a  literary  career.  They 
too  often  fail  at  something  else  and  then 
take  to  literary  work  for  a  living.  So  did 
Scott  and  Dickens  and  others  whom  we 
might  name.  Few  men  make  special 
preparation  for  this  work.  Is  it  any 
wonder  that  they  fail?  No  profession  cau 
be  eutered  upon  with  less  capital. 

We  do  not  claim  that  authors  grow  rich. 
To  accumulate  wealth  it  is  no  less  im- 
portant to  save  money  thau  to  earn  it.  It 
makes  no  difference  what  his  genius  or  his 
talents  may  be,  if  a  man  spends  his  time 
and  his  money  in  dissipation,  as  did  Poe, 
can  he  expect  to  accumulate  property? 
He  is  bound  to  fail,  it  makes  no  difference 
what  his  calling  may  be.  With  a  steel 
pen,  a  bottle  of  ink  and  a  few  sheets  of 
paper  one  may  begin  his  work.  If  he  has 
talent  for  the  work  and  rightly  directs  it; 
if  he  devotes  himself  to  his  labors  and 
conducts  his  affairs  with  the  acumen  of  the 


successful  business  man,  we  see  no  reason 

why  literary  work   may  not  be  made  a 

success.  C.  G.  W. 

i  — 

 ■ 

CHINESE  IMMIGRATION. 

In  a  recent  issue  of  the  Student  one 
of  our  missionaries  in  China  discusses  pub- 
lic sentiment  there  relative  to  the  treat- 
ment that  China  has  received  at  the  hands 
of  our  Government.   The  North  American 
Review  for  April  has  a  well  written  article 
from  the  able  pen  of  Yan  Phou  Lee  on 
the  same  subject.    Coming  as  it  does  from 
one  who  understands  the  Chinese  Question 
well  and  discusses  it  from  the  Chinese 
stand-point,  this  article  will  be  read  with 
interest  by  American  readers.    He  men- 
tions the  several  reasons  used  by  those  who 
opposeChinese  immigration,  and  endeavors 
to  answer  them  in  detail.    In  reply  to  the 
!  charge  "that  the  Chinese  race  seems  to 
I  have  no  desire  for  progress,"  he  says :  "In 
j  the  last  fifteen  years  the  Chinese  Govern- 
|  ment  has  educated  upwards  of  two  hun- 
!  dred  students  in  Europe  and  America,  has 
built  arsenals  and  navy-yards,  established 
schools  and  colleges  on  Western  models, 
disciplined  an  army  that   whipped  the 
Russians,  created  a  navy  that  would  put 
the  American  navy  to  shame,  put  up  thou- 
|  sands  of  miles  of  telegraph  wires,  and^it 
|  is  now  busily  opening  up  mines,  building 
I  railroads  and  availing  itself  of  American 
capital  and  experience  to  put  up  telephones 
and  establish  a  national  bank." 

This  is  news  indeed.  A  power  that  has 
\  thrashed  Russia  and  can  boast  a  navy  so 
I  stupendous  as  to  shame  "  Uncle  Sam's" 
war-ships  may  well  be  reckoned  in  the 
front  rank  of  nations  and  have  her  sub- 
jects respected  wherever  they  go,  \fhether 
they  choose  to  pitch  their  laundry  estab- 
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lishments  in  the  midst  of  Broadway  or  on 
the  top  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  There 
is  something  hopeful  in  this  progress.  It 
heralds  the  dawn  of  a  new  era  for  China. 
The  old  China,  with  its  effete  civilization, 
its  blind  customs  and  traditions,  its  utter 
contempt  for  Western  ideas  and  improve- 
ments, is  fast  passing  away  and  in  its 
place  we  behold  this  new  order  of  things, 
telegraph  wires,  schools,  colleges,  arsenals, 
navies  and  all  the  "pomp  and  circum- 
stance" of  a  progressive  nation.  No 
longer  does  the  Chinaman  think  the  same 
thoughts,  use  the  same  words  and  do  the 
same  things  that  his  great-grandfather 
thought  and  said  and  did.  He  is  begin- 
ning to  think  for  himself.  Freed  from  the 
shackles  thmf  have  bound  him,  body,  mind 
and  soul,  for  so  many  centuries  he  will  ere 
long  march  forth  into  fields  of  original 
thought  and  investigation  and  take  his 
place  in  the  onward  march  of  this  en- 
lightened age.  This  is  a  consummation 
devoutly  to  be  wished  for  and  all  evidences 
of  its  approach  will  be  hailed  with  glad- 
ness by  all  right  thinking  Americans. 

But  the  question  of  Chinese  immigra- 
tion involves  something  more  than  this. 
Our  country  has  always  been  considered 
"the  land  of  the  free,"  "an  asylum  for 
the  oppressed,"  and  a  kind  of  public  do- 
main where  people  from  all  nations  on  the 
globe  might  find  a  warm  welcome.  This 
is  a  very  fine  sentiment,  but  as  an  element 
in  our  social  and  political  structure  its 
practical  workings  are  hurtful.  Our  ports 
should  be  open  to  such  immigrants,  and 
only  such,  as  come  with  a  willingness  to 
become  good  citizens.  The  avowTecl  an- 
archist who  comes  with  a  torch  in  one 
hand  and  a  dagger  in  the  other,  ready  to 
burn,  stab  and  plunder,  should  be  sent  to 


a  more  congenial  clime.  America  has  no 
room  for  him. 

Our  law-makers  have  seen  fit  to  place 
certain  restrictions  on  Chinese  immigra- 
tion. That  they  had  the  right  to  do  this 
cannot  be  questioned.  But  if  a  narrow 
and  unreasoning  prejudice  against  the  poor 
Chinaman  on  the  part  of  those  who  would 
banish  his  cheap  labor  is  the  cause  of  these 
laws  he  has  just    reason    to  complain. 

|  Justice  demands  that  he  should  enjoy  the 
same  rights  accorded  to  other  immigrants. 
The  country  that  welcomes  the  highly  cult- 

I  ured  German  infidel  should  receive  the 

I  ignorant  heathen  Chinee.  The  one  will 
do  as  much  harm  to  our  religious  and 
social    institutions    as   the   other.  The 

I  Chinaman  may  lower  the  wages  of  the 
California  laborer;  the  German  may  sow 
seeds  of  anarchy  and  social  disorder  and 
thus  imperil  the  highest  interests  of  our 
Republic.  Let  us  have  restrictions  on 
immigration,  but  let  not  these  be  confined 
to  Chinese  immigration.  J.  B.  C. 


WITCHCRAFT. 

The  word  witchcraft  is  about  synonymous 
with  sorcery,  magic,  enchantment,  divina- 
tion and  conjuration.  Those  who  prac- 
tised it  boasted  of  a  power  in  consequence 
of  their  deep  science  and  by  means  of  cer- 
tain rites  to  evoke  the  spirits  of  the  dead 
from  their  gloomy  abodes  and  compel  them 
to  disclose  information  upon  subjects  be- 
yond the  reach  of  human  power.  They 
pretended  also  that  by  means  of  certain 
herbs  and  incantations  they  were  able  to 
expel  demons  and  cure  diseases  by  repeat- 
ing certain  phrases.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  give  any  definite  conception  of  the 
misery  which  has  flowed  from  this  bitter 
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fount  of  untold  horrors  and  blood.  But 
suppose  we  turn  for  a  moment  to  the 
grave-yards  of  Europe  filled  with  the  re- 
mains of  human  beings  whose  ignominious 
deaths  were  the  result  of  this  awful  delu- 
sion. During  the  dark  ages  of  the  four- 
teenth and  fifteenth  centuries  the  word 
witchcraft  was  upon  everybody's  tongue  in 
France,  Italy,  Germany,  England  and 
Scotland.  For  many  years  their  tribunals 
were  crowded  with  so  many  trials  for 
witchery  that  other  crimes  were  seldom  or 
never  spoken  of.  Their  dungeons  were 
gorged,  their  prisons  were  crowded,  their 
slaughter-pens  were  full.  The  shrieks  of 
women,  the  screams,  of  children  were 
hideous  and  wild.  In  France  about  the 
year  1520  fires  for  the  execution  of  witches 
blazed  in  every  town.  It  was  a  fearful 
crime  to  mourn  over  the  awful  fate  of  the 
victims — even  for  their  friends  and  nearest 
relatives.  To  weep  for  one  was  to  insure 
the  stake.  But  the  most  deplorable  thing 
about  it  was  that  a  large  majority  of  the 
victims  were  entirely  innocent.  They  were 
so  detestable  (possessing,  as  was  supposed, 
some  supernatural  advantage)  that  persons 
who  wished  to  wreak  revenge  upon  an 
enemy  had  only  to  accuse  him  of  prac- 
ticing divination  and  he  was  forthwith 
arrested  and  brought  before  the  tribunal  to 
receive  his  doom. 

It  was  said  that  in  order  to  become  a 
witch  it  was  necessary  for  one  to  sell  his 
soul  to  the  devil,  and  by  this  means  athey 
hoped  to  merit  heaven  by  making  earth  a 
hell."  In  France  and  England  they  were 
*  supposed  to  ride  uniformly  on  broomsticks, 
but  in  Italy  and  Spain  the  devil  himself, 
in  the  shape  of  a  goat,  used  to  transport 
them  on  his  back,  which  lengthened  or 
shortened  according  to  the  number  he 


wished  to  accommodate.  An  excellent 
pack-horse,  I  imagine!  Anything  more 
ridiculous  it  is  impossible  to  conceive;  dis- 
graceful alike  to  those  who  made  such 
pretensions  and  to  those  who  were  dis- 
posed to  credit  the  shameful  iniquity. 
That  the  wickedness  of  a  few  could  invent 
such  a  device  is  not  less  wonderful  than 
the  humiliating  thought  that  millions  of 
mankind  should  believe  and  practice  it. 
Folly,  madness,  wickedness,  blasphemy ! 
But  near  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury reason  began  to  dawn  in  Europe. 
Steadily  but  surely  the  dark  cloud  of 
ignorance  and  superstitiou  has  gradually 
vanished  before  the  pure  light  of  science 
and  divine  revelation.  But  to  say  that 
every  phase  of  the  abominable  practice  has 
been  abandoned  would  be  in  advance  of 
the  truth.  The  practice  of  nailing  horse- 
shoes, for  instance,  upon  the  threshold  or 
roasting  them  in  the  ashes  has  not  yet  been 
abandoned  altogether.  And  peradveuture 
if  any  overwise  philosopher  should  attempt 
to  remove  them  the  chances  are  that  he 
would  receive  for  his  services  more  broken 
bones  than  thanks.  But  again,  just  why 
people  churn  horseshoes  is  a  nut  hard  to 
crack.  It  is  guess-work,  of  course,  but 
one  might  imagine  without  extravagance 
that  it  is  to  do  one  of  two  things,  viz. :  to 
churn  the  witches  out  of  the  milk  or  vice 
versa.  So  deeply  rooted  are  some  evils, 
and  especially  of  this  type,  that  the  lapse 
of  agescanuot  remove  them.  The  poison- 
ous tree  that  once  overshadowed  the  land 
may  be  cut  down  by  the  sturdy  efforts  of 
sages  and  philosophers — the  sun  may  shine 
clearly  upon  spots  where  venomous  things 
once  nestled  in  security  and  shade — but 
still  the  entangled  roots  are  stretched  be- 
neath the  surface  and  may  be  found  by 
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those  who  dig.  Another  King  like  James 
I.  might  make  them  vegetate  again ;  and 
more  mischievous  still,  another  Pope  like 
Innocent  VIII.  might  raise  the  decaying 
roots  to  strength  and  verdure.  Still  it  is 
consoling  to  think  that  the  delirium,  in 
some  degree,  has  passed  away;  that  the 
raging  madness  has  given  place  to  a  milder 
folly;  and  we  may  now  count  by  units  t lie 
votaries  of  a  superstition  which,  in  former 
ages,  numbered  its  victims  by  thousands 
and  its  votaries  by  millions.      S.  D.  S. 

EDUCATING  A  DEAF,  DUMB  AND  BLIND  GIRL. 

Laura  Bridgman  was  born  in  New 
Hampshire  in  1829.  She  had  a  severe 
attack  of  scarlet  fever  just  before  she  was 
two  years  old,  from  the  effects  of  which 
she  lost  two  of  her  most  important  senses, 
seeing  and  hearing.  The  senses  of  taste 
and  smell  were  likewise  so  badty  impaired 
by  this  attack  that  they  were  of  very  little 
service  during  her  after  life.  At  the  age 
of  seven  she  was  taken  to  Boston  in  the 
care  of  Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe,  and  for 
twelve  years  she  received  instruction  from 
three  competent  lady  teachers.  Of  course 
only  one  at  a  time,  but  when  one  taught 
Laura  she  had  little  or  no  time  for  any- 
thing else. 

The  first  lesson  was  given  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner:  A  number  of  labels  were 
prepared  in  raised  letters  with  such  words 
as  chair,  knife,  fork,  spoon,  key,  bed, 
table,  etc.,  and  s<«me  of  the  labels  were 
pasted  on  corresponding  articles.  First 
they  gave  her  the  word  "  chair"  on  a  slip 
of  paper  and  then  moved  her  fingers  over 
it,  as  the  blind  do  in  reading,  then  let  her 
have  the  chair  and  feel  the  label  upon  it 
and  then  made  to  her  the  sign  which  she 


was  accustomed  to  use  for  signifying  like- 
ness, viz.,  by  placing  side  by  side  the  fore- 
finger of  each  hand. 

She  was  very  eager  from  the  beginning 
to  learn  and  possessed  a  natural  inquisi- 
tiveness  equaled  by  that  of  no  other  person 
about  whom  we  have  ever  read  or  heard. 
She  was  also  very  intelligent  and  by  the 
aid  of  all  these  good  qualities  in  about  three 
days  she  was  labeling  nearly  all  the  fur- 
niture in  the  room  without  ever  making  a 
mistake.  After  learning  her  that  certain 
letters  stood  for  words  and  words  for  ma- 
terial objects  they  learned  her  the  manual 
alphabet.  The  manner  of  teaching  her 
afterwards  was  as  fellows  :  Let  her  exam- 
ine an  object,  then  teach  her  its  name  by 
spelling  it  with  the  fingers.  And  her 
teacher  says,  "  As  she  mastered  the  word 
her  anxiety  changed  to  delight."  She 
thus  acquired  the  names  of  a  large  number 
of  nouns,  and  was  next  taught  verbs.  The 
first  were  such  as  shut,  open,  shut  door, 
open  door,  accompanying  the  spelling  of 
the  word  by  the  act. 

After  she  had  been  under  instruction 
for  two  years  and  had  thoroughly  mastered 
the  manual  alphabet  of  the  blind  and 
could  spell  everything  in  her  reach  she 
was  taught  the  use  of  adjectives,  beginning 
with  such  as  hard,  soft,  etc.  After  learn- 
ing to  express  quality  of  objects  she  was 
next  taught  their  relations  or  the  uses  of 
prepositions  thus:  A  knife  was  laid  on 
the  table  and  then  spelled  "  knife  on  table." 
Next  some  article  was  laid  on  a  box 
and  the  sentence  spelled,  then  in  the  box. 
She  soon  learned  many  active  verbs  and 
prepositions. 

After  learning  nouns,  adjectives,  verbs, 
conjunctions  and  prepositions  she  was 
taught  to  write,  and  when  the  idea  dawned 
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upon  her  that  she  could  communicate  her 
thoughts  to  persons  with  whom  she  was 
uot  in  contact  her  joy  was  boundless.  So 
great  was  her  perseverance  that  she  soon 
wrote  a  legible  hand. 

In  her  eagerness  to  advance  her  knowl- 
edge and  communicate  her  ideas  to  others 
the  process  by  which  she  was  compelled 
to  acquire  new  words  was  entirely  too  slow 
to  give  satisfaction,  and  she  often  coined 
her  own  words.  Many  amusing  anec- 
dotes are  given.  She  had  learned  the 
definition  of  alone  and  reasoning  by  anal- 
ogy she  supposed  if  being  by  one's  self 
was  al-one  that  being  with  another  or 
others  would  be  al-two^  al-three,  etc.  She 
would  often  in  the  early  part  of  her  course 
attribute  the  qualities  of  the  brute  creation 
to  the  human  and  vice  verm. 

She  was  taught  Geography  by  begin- 
ning to  bound  the  school-room,  then  the 
town  and  the  State.  She  persevered  till 
she  studied  all  the  countries  of  the  world 
and  became  a  profound  scholar  in  this 
branch.  Her  more  advanced  studies  were 
Algebra,  Geometry,  Natural  Philosophy 
and  History. 

This  deaf  and  blind  girl  was  fastidious 
about  her  dress  and  much  desired  to  ap- 
pear well.  So  delicate  was  her  sense  of 
touch  that  she  could  recognize  her  acquaint- 
ances in  a  moment  by  a  touch  of  the  hand  j 
or  sleeve. 

The  truths  which  seemed  to  surprise 
her  most  were  concerning  death,  immor- 
tality and  God. 

She  was  converted,  joined  the  Baptist 
Church  and   was  baptized:     She  wrote 
some  of  the   most   touching    letters   of  j 
sympathy  to  her  friends  upon  their  loss 
of  some  loved  one. 

In   writing  of  her  baptism  she  says  : 


"  I  acknowledge  the  hand  of  my  God 
was  laid  upon  my  trembling  soul,  also 
how  merciful  and  loving  He  was  within 
me."  In  another  place  she  writes:  "In 
Heaven  music  is  sweeter  than  honey  and 
finer  than  a  diamond."  "By  the  fin- 
ger of  God  my  eyes  and  cars  shall  be 
opened.  The  string  of  my  tongue  shall 
be  loosed." 

We  think  a  careful  study  of  the  life 
of  this  one  of  God's  creatures  will  in- 
crease the  value  of  a  human  being  in 
our  estimation.  A  soul  thus  shut  up  in 
spiritual  and  mental  darkness,  deprived 
of  all  its  "secretaries"  save  one,  the  sense 
of  touch,  yet  groping  its  way  through 
perpetual  night,  led  on  by  the  sleuder 
thread  of  hope  till  at  last  it  reaches  the 
goal  of  success,  proves  to  t he  world  that 
it  is  indeed  but  little  lower  than  an 
angel.  T.  S.  S. 


THE  ALUMNI  BANQUET. 

What  has  become  of  the  customary 
Alumni  banquet  Tuesday  night  of  com- 
mencement after  the  Alumni  ovation  ? 
Last  year  this  was  not  given  for  some 
reason.  We  were  informed  at  the  time 
that  the  committee  could  not  secure  the 
necessary  funds,  but  we  did  not  hear  how 
much  effort  they  put  forth.  No  college 
can  ever  achieve  the  highest  attainments 
without  the  hearty  co-operation  of  its 
Alumni.  We  submit  that  there  is  no 
better  way  of  effecting  this  than,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  many  literary  feasts  of  com- 
mencement week,  to  spread  one  for  the 
I  inner  man  and  there,  over  the  festal 
board,  exchange  reminiscences  of  the 
past  and  talk  over  the  glorious  future 
which  most  assuredly  awaits  our  College. 
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The  proceedings  of  the  last  meeting  of  j 
the  Alumni  Association  from  some  one's 
neglect  were  not  published  in  the  Stu- 
dent, and  we  do  not  kimw  whether  a 
committee  was  appointed  or  not.  In- 
quiry on  the  Hill  has  failed  to  elicit  the 
information,  but  the  general  impression 
seems  to   be  that  there  was  not.  The 

President  of  the  Association,  Rev.  W.  L. 
t  ... 
Wright,  of  Reidsville,  is  a  man  of  push 

and  energy,  and  we  trust,  if  he  has  not 
already  done  so,  that  he  will  at  once  take 
the  necessary  steps  in  regard  to  this 
matter.  Our  columns  are  open  to  him 
or  any  other  Alumnua  to  offer  any  plan 
or  suggestion  whereby  the  association 
may  he  made  more  effective  towards  as- 
sisting the  College. 

We  would  like  to  suggest  that  instead 
of  simply  requesting  members  to  send  a 


small  amount  and  then  inviting  all,  re- 
gardless of  whether  they  have  sent  that 
amount  or  not  to  the  banquet,  the  com- 
mittee in  charge  should  sell  tickets  to 
same.  This  is  the  plan  pursued  at  North- 
ern Colleges  and  is  certainly  business- 
like and  one  to  which  no  one  can  object. 
The  committee,  usually  citizens  of  the 
Hill,  cannot  be  expected  to  take  charge 
of  this  (jratis  when  there  is  so  great  risk 
to  their  purse  as  there  has  been  in  the 
past.  Another  thing,  the  toasts  ought 
to  be  chosen  some  weeks  beforehand  and 
the  speakers  selected  and  given  due 
notice  so  that  they  may  have  no  excuse 
for  being  unprepared.  Should  this  or  a 
similar  plan  be  adopted  we  are  sure  that 
the  banquet  will  become  what  it  ought 
to  be,  the  most  enjoyable  feature  of  com- 
mencement to  old  students.    H.  A.  F. 
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This  number  of  the  Student  is  issued 
with  some  slight  external  and  internal 
changes.  The  old  cut  of  the  College  cam- 
pus and  buildings,  which  has  appeared  on 
the  front  cover  ever  since  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Student,  has  been  laid  aside. 

The  Lea  Laboratory,  by  far  the  pret- 
tiest building  on  the  campus,  has  recently 
been  erected;  new  walks  have  been  laid 
off;  many  trees,  much  shrubbery  and  a 
great  variety  of  flowers  have  been  set  out 
and  now  adorn  the  campus ;  the  campus 
is  being  enclosed  by  a  rock  wall,  which  is 
surmounted  at  the  corners'  and  on  each 
side  of  the  entrances  to  the  campus  by  huge 
iron  vases  in  which  grow  beautiful,  per- 
fume-distilling flowers.  None  of  these 
improvements  are  shown  in  the  old  cut. 
It  is  no  longer  representative.  We  fling  it 
away  and  substitute  a  neatly  printed  page. 

The  departments  "Current  Topics " 
and  "  Educational"  are  discontinued.  In 
lieu  of  the  former  the  "  Editor's  Portfolio'7 
is  introduced.  This  will  retain  some  of 
the  features  of  "Current  Topics,"  but  it  is 
intended,  in  this  department,  to  give  the 
editor  more  latitude.  It  is  to  be  the  con- 
necting link  between  the  editorials  proper 
and  the  departments.  Instead  of  the 
"  Educational  "  department  "  College 
News"  is  given.  While  the  characteris- 
tics will  be  somewhat  similar  to  those  of 
the  abolished  department  we  hope,  under 
this  new  name,  to  introduce  matter  that 
will  be  of  more  interest  to  the  general 
reader.    "Athletic  Notes"  is  a  new  de- 


partment, introduced  because  of  the  grow- 
ing interest  in  physical  culture  and  ath- 
letic sports  in  the  South,  and  especially  t 
among  North  Carolina  Colleges.  We 
hope  to  stimulate  this  interest.  We  must 
keep  pace  with  the  College  whose  exponent 
we  are,  and  every  change  that  is  made 
is  made  with  a  supreme  desire  to  improve 
the  magazine  and  make  it  more  worthy  of 
the  patronage  of  the  students  of  the  Col- 
lege and  the  friends  of  Christian  culture 
throughout  the  State. 

The  sixth  annual  session  of  the  Teachers' 
Assembly  will  be  held  in  the  Assembly 
Building  at  Morehead,  N.  C,  June  18th 
to  July  2d,  and  Senator  Z.  B.  Vance  is 
expected  to  deliver  the  opening  address. 
Members  of  the  Assembly  can  secure 
board  at  the  Atlantic  Hotel  at  $1.00  per 
day.  The  arrangements  for  the  session 
are  about  complete,  and  a  most  inviting 
programme  has  been  arranged.  Most  of 
the  work  will  be  done  by  North  Carolina 
teachers,  and  is  intended  to  be  such  as 
will  be  helpful  to  the  teachers  of  the  State. 
All  who  can  do  so  should  attend  the 
Assembly  and  keep  fully  abreast  of  the 
times.  The  teachers  need  recreation  and 
Morehead  is  the  place  to  enjoy  a  "flow  of 
soul  "  for  a  few  days.  At  this  writing 
the  Secretary  announces  that  he  has 
issued  double  the  number  of  Certificates 
of  Membership  that  has  ever  been  issued 
before  so  long  in  advance  of  the  opening 
of  the  session. 
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After  the  Assembly  closes  a  select  party 
of  ninety  teachers  will  sail  for  Europe, 
leaving  New  York  July  4th,  and  will  be 
gone  for  six  weeks,  during  which  time 
they  will  visit  a  great  many  places  of 
interest  in  Scotland,  England  and  on  the 
Contiuent.  The  trip  promises  to  be  one  of 
unusual  pleasure  and  we  hope  that  all  who 
go  may  enjoy  it  to  their  fullest  capacity. 

As  we  write  (April  19th)  probably 
20,000  persons  are  waiting  on  the  con- 
fines of  the  newly  formed  territority  of 
(jf  Oklahoma  for  its  opening  to  settlers. 
By  proclamation  issued  March  27th  this 
will  take  place  at  noon  on  April  22d,  and 
any  who  enter  the  territory  before  that  time 
forfeit  forever  their  right  to  occupy  any  of 
the  lands ;  hence  the  would-be  settlers  are 
gathering  on  the  borders  to  await  the  ap- 
pointed time  when  there  will  be  a  general 
rush  and  scramble  to  obtain  homesteads. 

This  newly  formed  territory  is  in  the 
heart  of  the  Indian  Territory  and  con 
tains  1,887,800  acres  of  land  which  the 
Government  purchased  several  years  ago 
from  the  Seminole  Indians  at  fifteen  cents 
per  acre.  It  is  beautiful,  well  watered, 
well  adapted  to  agriculture  and  is  di- 
vided into  10,000  homesteads.  Thousands 
of  "Boomers"  are  already  concealed  in 
the  bushes  and  at  the  appointed  time  will 
seize  upon  the  lands  with  a  determina- 
tion to  hold  them.  By  June  50,000  per- 
sons will  be  seeking  homes  there  and 
there  is  danger  of  conflict  and  bloodshed 
among  the  settlers.  Never  before  in  the 
history  of  our  country  have  we  seen  a 
newly  formed  territory  settled  to  over- 
flowing in  a  single  day.  Two  Land 
Offices  have  been  established  and  Land 
Office  lawyers  will  have  a  good  time  for 


the  next  few  years,  until  claims  are  es- 
tablished and  titles  settled.  This  is  the 
beginning  of  the  end  of  the  Indian  Ter- 
ritory. The  Red  Man's  fate  is  sealed. 
He  has  played  his  play.  The  tragic  end 
is  about  to  come.  The  curtain  soon  will 
fall  and  this  race  will  be  remembered 
only  as  a  tradition. 

John  Bright,  the  graet  Englishman, 
is  dead  in  his  78th  year.  He  has  been 
a  prominent  figure  in  English  history 
for  more  than  forty  years,  but  will 
hardly  be  remembered  as  a  great  states- 
man. He  was  a  man  of  the  people,  a 
great  citizen  and  a  great  orator,  whose 
character  was  a  moral  force  that  moulded 
public  opinion  and  liberalized  it.  "  The 
great  service  of  his  life  was  this  liberal- 
izing influence,  this  constant  fostering  of 
a  freer,  more  enlightened,  more  gener- 
ous disposition  of  the  national  mind."  He 
joined  the  Anti-Corn-Law-League,  and 
with  Cobden,  strove  to  improve  the 
condition  of  the  masses.  Being  reared  a 
Quaker  he  was  opposed  to  all  war.  He 
denounced  the  Crimean  War  and  op- 
posed the  Gladstone  Ministry  in  entering 
upon  the  Egyptian  War.  During  the  Civil 
War  in  America  his  sympathies  were  with 
the  North.  He  opposed  Gladstone  and 
Parnell  in  their  efforts  to  relieve  the  Irish. 

He  had  a  good,  sonorous  voice,  was  dig- 
nified in  bearing  and  persuasive  in  manner. 
Mr.  Gladstone  says  of  him:  "  His  name 
is  indelibly  written  in  the  annals  of  time 
and  on  the  hearts  of  the  great  and  over- 
spreading race  to  which  he  belonged,  whose 
wide  extension  he  rejoiced  to  see,  and 
whose  power  and  prominence  he  believed 
to  be  full  of  promise  and  glory  for  the 
best  interests  of  mankind." 
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— The  first  College  Astronomical  Ob- 
servatory in  America  was  erected  at  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  in  1836. — 
80  they  say. 

— Col.  Jaequess,  of  Philadelphia,  lias 
proposed  to  give  §1,000,000  to  found  an 
Indian  College  at  Washington,  provided 
twice  that  sum  in  addition  can  he  raised. 

— Harvard  has  graduated  three  Piesi- 
dents,  two  Vice-Presidents,  eighteen  Cabi- 
net officers,  three  Speakers  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  four  Supreme  Court 
Judges. 

— Prof,  (dictating  Greek  Prose  Compo- 
sition): "Tell  me,  slave,  where  is  thy 
horse?7'  Startled  Sophomore  (waking 
up):  "It's  under  my  chair,  sir.  I 
wasn't  using  it." — Exchange. 

—Senator  Blair,  author  of  the  Blair 
Educational  Bill,  has  written  a  letter  to 
the  Superintendent  of  Education  in  Geor- 
gia in  which  he  says  that  the  Blair  Bill 
will  be  passed  in  the  next  Congress. 

— Germany  has  twenty-one  universi- 
ties, which  employ  2,130. professors.  Of 
these  Berlin  has  the  largest  number,  262, 
and  Rastock  the  smallest,  39.  Austria- 
Hungary  has  835  teachers,  and  Switzer- 
land has  452. 

—  The  fair  Freshman  at  Bryan  Mawr  is 
hazed  by  being  made  to  walk  up  an  in- 
clined board  with  a  pile  of  books  on  her 


shoulders.  When  she  reaches  the  top  she 
is  given  a  lamp,  with  the  injunction  to 
keep  it  well  trimmed  and  not  be  a  "  foolish 
virgin." — Exchange. 

— Harvard  .-tudents  have  the  choice  of 
1 89  courses  of  st ud v.  The  Michigan  Uni- 
versity  has  242  course*.  The  facultv  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  has  re- 
cently passed  a  prohibitory  smoking  law, 
forbidding  students  from  smoking  under 
penalty  of  expulsion. 

— We  learn  that  a  professor  in  Berlin 
University  has  succeeded  in  making  a 
first-rate  braudy  out  of  saw-dust.  We 
are  friends  of  temperance  in  college  and 
out  of  college,  but  what  chance  has  it 
when  an  impecunious  student  can  take 
a  rip-saw  and  go  out  and  get  drunk  on 
a  fence- rail  ? — Exchange. 

— The  Reason  Why. — Hastings  Hall, 
'91  :  "Do  you  know  why  Harvard's 
getting  to  be  such  a  great  institution  of 
learning?" 

Jack  Go-Easy,  '89  :    "  No;  why?" 

H.  H. :  "  'Cause  every  Freshman  brings 
in  some  knowledge  and  noSenior  ever  takes 
any  out;  it's  bound  to  grow. — Harvard 
Lampoon. 

- -A  new  department  in  college  gov- 
ernment at  Brown  is  the  establishment 
of  reciprocal  relations  between  faculty 
and  students  by  means  of  a  college  sen- 
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ate,  composed  of  four  Seniors,  three  Jun- 
iors, two  Sophomores  and  one  Freshman. 
It  is  understood  that  the  senate  and  fac- 
ulty will  have  equal  power  upon  all 
questions  of  college  government. — Ex- 
change. 

— The  oldest  member  in  the  grad- 
uating class  of  one  of  our  western  col- 
leges is  a  man  who  has  weathered  the 
storms  of  sixty-five  winters.  He  has  a 
sen  who  is  also  a  member  of  the  same 
class  and  is  twenty-four  years  of  age. 
Among  the  students  at  Princeton  is  one 
seventy-three  years  old,  who  is  studying 
for  the  ministry.  "  The  race  is  not  al- 
ways to  the  swift*  uor  the  battle  to  the 
strong.77 

— The  trustees  of  Cornell  University 
have  appropriated  $88,000  from  the  per- 
manent funds  of  the  University  for  the 
erection  of  a  chemical  laboratory,  this 
being  the  fourth  large  building  in  process 
of  construction  on  the  campus,  one  of 
them,  the  library,  costing  $225,000. 
They  also  appropriated  $40,000  to  com- 
plete the  new  engineering  building.  Dur- 
ing the  last  twenty  years  this  college  has 
conferred  1,473  degrees,  and  the  whole 
number  of  graduates  is  1,352. 


— "  Knowledge  is  proud  that  he  has 
learned  so  much  ;  Wisdom  is  humble 
that  he  kuows  no  more.7' — Cowper.  Of 
the  almost  incredibly  large  number  of 
students  who  receive  diplomas  this  year, 
from  the  different  schools  of  the  world, 
we  wonder  how  many  belong  to  the  for- 
mer class  and  how  many  to  the  latter? 
"  More  .precious  is  wisdom  than  rubies. 
Her  ways  are  ways  of  pleasantness  and 
all  her  paths  are  peace.7' 

— There  is  hardly  a  thing  in  college 
life  which  is  so  indicative  of  the  grade 
and  progress  of  an  institution  as  are  the 
college  journals.  It  is  as  true  in  college 
life  as  in  the  outer  world  that  the  most 
prosperous  colleges  support  the  best  col- 
lege journals.  To  one  who  is  at  all  ac- 
quainted with  the  college  press  a  college 
paper  will  bear  the  distinctive  stamp  of 
its  institution  and  surroundings  and  will 
as  surely  represent  the  condition  of  college 
customs  and  prosperity  of  the  institution 
as  though  the  reader  himself  were  upon  the 
spot.  In  language  slightly  different  from 
one  of  our  local  contemporaries  we  believe 
that  a  college  paper  is  the  pulse  by  which 
the  college  world  determines  the  condition 
of  that  institution. — Syracuse  University 
News. 
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Whittier  is  said  to  have  been  John 
Bright's  favorite  poet. 

The  scene  of  Miss  McClel land's  new- 
novel,  "Burkett's  Lock,"  is  laid  in  her 
native  State,  Virginia. 

"  Domestic  economy  consists  in  doing 
without  things."  It  was  first  practised 
by  Adam  and  Eve.  M.  Y.  H. 

Harpers  have  published  a  valuable 
work  by  J.  L.  M.  Curry,  LL.  D.,  entitled 
"Constitutional  Government  in  Spain." 

Max  O'Rell's  book,  "  Jonathan  and 
his  Continent,"  seems  to  be  quite  popular 
since  it  has  already  gone  into  its  fourth 
edition. 

Whisky  is  recommended  as  a  remedy 
for  weak  lungs.  It  certainly  has  a  ten- 
dency to  make  the  breath  strong. — Boston 
Courier. 

Mrs.  Margaret  E.  Sangster  has 
accepted  the  position  of  editor  of  Harper's 
Bazar,  made  vacant  by  the  death  of  Miss 
Mary  L.  Booth. 

The  man  who  knows  it  all  finels  out 
after  awhile  that  even  the  biggest  cyclope- 
dia needs  a  supplement  occasionally. — 
Somerville  Journal. 

There  are  two  classes  of  people  in  this 
world — those  who  make  fools  of  them- 
selves and  those  who  don't  need  to. — Bur- 
lington Free  Press. 


A  .new  edition  of  Mrs.  Humphrey 
Ward's  translations  of  Amel's  Journal  is 
announced  for  early  publication  by  the 
Macmillans  at  a  reduced  price. 

Mrs.  Mary  H.  Catherwood,  author 
of  i he  romance  of  "  Dallard,"  is  at  work 
on  a  historical  romance  of  Chevalier  La 
Salle  and  his  lieutenant,  Tontoi,  taking 
them  from  Canada  into  Illinois  and  down 
the  Illinois  River. 

A  story  of  Anderson vi lie  prison,  told 
by  a  Confederate  soldier,  is  the  germ  of  a 
novel  by  Herbert  W.  Collingwood,  enti- 
tled "  Andersjnville  Violets."  It  has  an 
interest  of  two  kinds;  the  interest  which 
attaches  to  that  tragic  stockade  and  its  des- 
perate inmates  and  that  which  comes  from 
the  truth  with  which  the  author  lias 
painted  the  prison  scenes. —  The  Book 
Buyer. 

A  worthy  addition  to  the  "  Men  of 
the  Bible"  series  is  "Daniel,  his  Liie  and 
Times,  "  by  H.  Deaue.  The  rich  results 
of  modern  scholarship  and  investigations 
are  utilized  and  a  graphic  life  of  this  great 
and  gcod  hero  of  the  linns'  den  is  pro- 
duced. The  life  and  events  of  the  period 
together  with  the  glory  and  downfall  of 
Babylon  render  it  a  most  interesting  and 
instructive  work. 

"The  Cost  of  a  Lie,"  by  Mrs.  H. 
Lovette  Cameron,  is  a  very  interesting 
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novel.  Miss  Stella  King,  an  English 
heiress,  resides  in  Switzerland.  Her  cous- 
in is  sent  from  England  by  his  father  to 
marry  her  if  she  will  have  him  and  thus 
unite  their  family  fortunes.  They  first 
meet  at  a  masquerade  where  Stella  appears 
as  a  peasant  girl  to  wait  upon  the  guests. 
Without  knowing  who  she  is  her  cousin 
sees  her  in  this  attire  and  falls  desperately 
in  love  with  her  at  first  sight,  and  in  his 
youthful  recklessness  attempts  to  kiss  her. 
The  next  day  when  they  meet  in  their  J 
true  characters  she  becomes  so  indignant 
that  she  declares  she  will  never  marry  j 
him.  Many  complications  grow  out  of 
this  declaration,  which,  however,  is  after- 
wards much  modified. 

"  Ouida,"  faithful  to  herself,  persist- 
ently perseveres  in  the  predetermined  tenor 
of  her  way  and  turns  neither  to  the  right 
nor  left  for  fear  that  she  may  find  some-  \ 
thing  good  in  human  society.  Her  latest  J 
novel,  "  Guilderoy,"  treats  largely  of 
marital  infidelity.  Guilderoy  has  for  a 
long  lime  been  infatuated  with  a  married 
woman  who  is  a  duchess.  He  gives  up 
his  intrigue  with  her  to  marry  a  prettv 
innocent  young  girl.  Soon  tiring  of  his 
wife  he  returns  to  the  duchess.  Then  j 
follows  a  description  of  the  duchess' 
thraldom  over  him  and  his  growing  indif- 
ference to  her,  and  also  the  heart-rending 
trials  of  his  most  unhappy  wife.  This 
novel  like  Mrs.  Chanler's  latest  cannot 
be  specially  recommended  for  Sunday 
reading  and  heart  culture. 

"  The  Professor's  Sister/'  by  Julian 
Hawthorne,  is  a  wild  romance  of  interest 
to  the  novel  reader  of  scientific  tendencies. 
A  professor,  his  sister,  and  his  beautiful 
young  step-mother,  together  with  three 
American  students  of  metaphysics,  are 


the  characters  in  this  romance  told  by  one 
of  the  students.  All  the  men  have  scien- 
tific theories  concerning  nature,  matter, 
spiritualism,  electricity,  occult  science,  etc. 
That  rare  (?)  malevolent  affection,  jealousy, 
springs  up  between  the  two  women,  which 
leads  to  the  death  of  the  professor's  sister, 
but  the  professor  proves  that  his  studies 
have  not  been  in  vain,  for  after  tw7o 
years  he  raises  his  sister  from  the  dead  by 
a  process  to  which  he  has  devoted  his 
life.  This  story  seems  to  us  like  some  of 
Rider  Haggard's  works — romance  gone 
to  seed. 

The  scenes  of  Edgar  Faucett's  "  De- 
moralizing Marriage"  alternate  between 
New  York  and  Newport.  The  descrip- 
tions of  society  life  in  high  circles  are 
first-class.  A  lovely  young  lady  who  is 
the  happy  possessor  of  three  millions,  but 
who,  from  some  mysterious  cause,  is  not 
in  the  enchanted  circle  of  fashionble  life, 
and  a  handsome  young  man,  prepossessing 
in  his  manners,  who  is  within  the  circle 
but  without  the  money,  are  the  pair 
who  make  what  soon  afterwards  becomes 
"a  demoralizing  marriage"  of  the  first 
magnitude.  The  husband  heartlessly  breaks 
his  holy  vows  and  begins  to  spend  her 
fortune  in  a  most  extravagant  manner. 
She  revolts  and  sues  for  a  divorce,  which 
he  most  graciou-ly  grants  by  dying  in  a 
foreign  land.  The  story  concludes  with 
another  marriage  experience. 

"  A  Healthy  Body,"  by  Charles  H. 
Stowell,  M.  D.,  is  a  thoroughly  grounded 
treatise  on  the  evils  of  intoxicants  and 
narcotics,  considered  from  a  physio- 
logical stand-point.  The  doctor  is  un- 
remitting in  his  warfare  on  the  evils 
of  alcohol  and  tobacco,  bringing  new 
proofs  and   considerations  as  he  passess 
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from  the  consideration  of  one  part  to 
another,  and  offers  no  reason  against  the 
use  of  these  evils  which  are  not  capable 
of  scientific  proof.  The  author  correctly 
thinks  that  good  health  is  one  of  the  safe 
needs  against  crime  as  well  as  suffering, 
that  ignorance  of  the  laws  of  hygiene,  the 
corollary  of  physiology,  results  in  heredi- 
tary impairment  of  physical  and  mental 
health,  and  that  the  study  of  the  human 
body,  together  with  the  knowledge  of  the 
effects  of  alcohol  and  other  narcotics  upon 
it,  will  be  a  most  effective  means  of  making 
coming  generations  wiser,  more  temperate 
and  moral. 

We  give  below  some  of  the  ideas  of 
the  Book-mart's  man  upon  Mr.  Howe  and 
his  novel,  "  A  Man  Story":  Mr.  Howe 
has  gone  down  into  a  deep  and  sombre 
cavern  of  human  experience  in  this  last 
book  of  his.  His  perception  of  truth  is 
appalling,  because  the  truth  he  unflinch- 
ingly sees  is  not  of  a  sort  calculated  to 
foster  our  self-esteem  or  stimulate  our 
earthly  vanity.  The  turn  and  complex- 
ion of  his  mind  is  singularly  original,  and 
the  strong  things  he  writes  are  rendered 


more  memorable  by  his  manner  of  pre- 
senting them.  Here  is  a  tale  of  passion, 
misery  and  failure,  in  which  the  heights 
of  pathos  and  tragedy  are  reached.  "  A 
Man  Story"  is  the  story  of  all  men  and 
all  women  who  have  arrived  at  maturity. 
It  is  the  story  of  the  double  life  that  we 
all  lead,  both  to  others  and  to  ourselves. 
We  all  deceive  ourselves  and  one  another. 
In  other  words,  we  apprehend  the'infinite 
and  find  only  the  finite,  and  the  un- 
speakable disproportion  between  the  two, 
together  with  their  apparent  uniformity, 
cause  the  tragedy  of  all  life.  Love  is 
infinite,  but  man  is  a  creature  of  days, 
moods  and  circumstances,  and  his  love 
wanes,  changes,  dies  and  revives  again 
for  another  object.  It  is  not  to  be 
called  entertaining;  it  is  as  absorbing  and 
commanding  as  would  be  to  the  readers 
the  spectacle  of  his  own  heart  and  in- 
most feelings  held  up  before  him  and 
before  the  world.  No  novelist  was  ever 
more  in  earnest  than  Mr.  Howe  is ;  he 
writes  with  a  pen  dipped  in  human 
blood,  and  he  is  always  self-contained, 
masculine-  and  dignified. 
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H.  A.  Foushee,  Editor. 


— Athletics  are  on  a  boom  among  the 
colleges  of  the  country. 

— Northern  colleges  are  now  putting 
their  crews  in  training  for  the  races  which 
will  come  off  in  June. 

— Columbia  has  decided  not  to  put  a 
base-ball  team  in  t-he  field  this  year  because 
of  lateness  of  season  and  uncertainty  of 
securing  grounds  for  training. 

— Davis  School  held  her  annual  ath- 
letic games  last  month  and  we  learn  that 
they  were  a  complete  success.  This  is  an 
innovation  in  the  right  direction  and  other 
schools  in  the  State,  and  colleges  too,  would 
do  well  to  follow  her  example. 

— Since  1878  Yale  has  lost  but  one 
game  of  foot-ball  and  that  by  one  point. 
In  points  Yale  has,  since  points  began  to 
be  counted,  3,001  to  her  opponent's  1,487; 
in  goals,  530  to  19,  and  touch-downs,  219 
to  9. —  Va.  University  Magazine. 

— Columbia  claims  to  have  the  best 
tug-of-war  team  in  the  country,  having 
defeated  every  team  it  has  encountered 
except  Yale,  whose  team  it  claims  to  have 
pulled  over  by  an  inch,  but  which  was  de- 
cided against  them  by  the  umpire. 

— In  the  game  of  base- ball  between  New 
York  and  Princeton  April  10  Princeton 
beat  New  York  8  to  5.  Princeton  stu- 
dents of  course  were  delighted  and  a  rec- 
ord of  the  game,  with  the  names  of  the 
nine,  will  be  hung  in  Nassau  Hall. 


— It  was  thought  by  some  that  the 
trustees  of  the  College  would  take  action 
to  prohibit  our  students  from  playing 
match-games  of  foot-ball,  but  we  are  in- 
formed that  President  Taylor  gives  it  as  his 
opinion  that  no  such  action  will  be  taken. 

— The  base-ball  team  of  Harvard  is  in 

trouble.  The  faculty  has  suspended  their 
I  crack  pitcher,  Harry  Bates,  for  inattention 

to  his  studies.  They  are  indignant  and 
j  claim  that  the  faculty  ought  to  have  made 

an  exception  in  his  case  on  account  of  his 

excellence  as  a  player. 

— The  rowing  fever  has  also  extended 
South.  We  notice  that  the  University  of 
Virginia  is  training  a  crew  with  the  ex- 
pectation of  taking  part  in  some  of  the 
races.  This  university  is  taking  the  lead 
in  athletics  in  the  South  just  as  it  has  done 
in  the  past  in  scholarship.  Last  fall  it 
|  had  a  foot-ball  team  in  the  field  which 
won  two  out  of  the  three  games  played. 
In  addition  to  its  boat  crew  it  also  has  a 
nine  and  has  arranged  a  series  of  games 
with  Johns  Hopkins,  Washington  and  Lee, 
V.  M.  L,  Richmond  College  and  the 
Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis.  We  trust 
her  praiseworthy  example  will  ere  long 
be  followed  by  all  our  Southern  colleges. 

— Last  fall  we  advanced  the  opinion 
that  athletics  did  not  lower  the  scholarship 
of  college  students  and  appended  statistics 
from  Cornell  bearing  out  the  statement. 
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The  committee  appointed  by  the  Harvard 
faculty  to  examine  into  the  matter  has 
reported  that  their  statistics  "  demonstrate 
beyond  a  doubt  that  participation  in  ath- 
letics does  not  lower  the  standing  of  those 
engaged  (except  Freshmen)/'  That  the 
scholarship  of  the  college  has  not  suf- 
fered from  the  growth  of  athletics  is  fur- 
ther demonstrated  by  the  steady  rise  in 
the  average  standing  of  the  graduating 
classes  during  the  past  eleven  years  ;  while 
new  sports- have  been  added  and  the  num- 
ber of  participants  has  largely  increased, 
the  average  standing  has  risen  from  62J 
per  cent  to  73  per  cent.  The  men  who 
take  no  interest  in  athletics  make  a  show- 
ing worse  than  that  of  the  Freshmen." 

— Richmond  College  is  to  have  a  new 
day  in  its  calendar.  By  joint  action  of 
its  trustees  and  faculty  there  is  to  be  in 
the  future  a  "Field  Day  for  Sports." 
The  time  selected  for  the  present  session  is 
Friday,  the  5th  day  of  April.  All  reci- 
tations will  be  suspended,  and  the  boys 
put  upon  their  mettle  in  all  sorts  of  ath- 
letic contests.  We  learn  that  quite  a 
number  of  our  citizens  have  offered  prizes 
for  the  successful  contestants  in  running, 
jumping,  house  athletics,  tennis,  base  and 
foot-ball,  etc.  The  department  of  Phy- 
sical Culture  in  the  college  is  doing  miu-h 
for  the  young  men.  The  present  session 
has  been  marked  by  unusual  good  health, 
consequent  upon  more  general  exercise, 
lit  is  proposed  to  incorporate  " Arbor  Day" 
with  the  Field  Day  for  Sports.  The  ex- 
ercises will  be  varied  and  interesting. — 
Religious  Herald,  April  3d. 

We  are  sure  that  the  Field  Day  for 
Sports  was  a  success.  We  hope  that  our 
faculty  will  give  us  a  field-day  next  year, 
and  that  our  trustees  in  June  will  not  for- 


get that  a  Professor  of  Physical  Culture 
is  greatly  needed  here. 

— Base-ball  has  been  sadly  neglected  in 
this  State  for  the  last  few  years.  The 
importation  of  professionals  and  the  con- 
sequent replacement  of  home  talent  had 
much  to  do  with  this.  We  are  glad  to 
see  that  it  is  looking  up  again.  Oak 
Ridge,  Davis  School  and  also  the  Univer- 
sity pay  considerable  attention  to  this 
game.  We  do  not  know  about  the  other 
schools.  Formerly  we  had  a  good  team  but 
it  has  gradually  dwindled  away  because  of 
lack  of  support  from  our  students.  Owing 
to  the  fact  that  foot-ball  continued  to  be 
played  till  April  our  team  has  not  had  a 
fair  chauce  this  year.  It  contains  some 
promising  material  and  with  practice  it 
could  be  made  a  good  team.  Next  year 
we  trust  that  an  organization  will  be  ef- 
fected early  in  the  spring  and  the  neces- 
sary steps  taken  to  put  a  first-class  team 
in  the  field.  Why  not  organize  an  inter- 
collegiate base-ball  association  in  this  State 
next  year?  Northern  and  Western  States 
have  such  associations,  and  why  not  we? 

We  have  no  streams  on  which  to  row 
and  so  are  shut  up  to  base  and  foot  ball. 
What  do  you  think  of  this  bre'thren  of  the 
Davidson  Monthly,  Trinity  Archive  and 
University  Magazine  f 

The  following  from  the  Williams 
Weekly  is  so  good  that  we  copy  it  entire  : 
"  For  a  long  time  the  advisability  of  the 
existence  of  any  athletic  sports  at  all  was 
doubted.  For  years  the  American  college 
was  carried  on  with  no  attention  paid  to 
the  physical  needs  of  the  students.  This 
was  at  the  time  when  the  men  who  went 
to  college  were  only  those  of  marked  men- 
tal activity ;  the  man  of  less  acquir- 
ing mind,  but  of  equally  fine  intellectual 
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qualities,  did  not  venture  to  the  doors  of 
our  colleges.  The  student  then  did  not 
feel  the  need  of  physical  recreation,  nor 
did  he  desire  it.  Now  it  is  very  differ- 
ent; a  much  larger  proportion  of  the 
young  men,  in  a  given  community,  go  to 
college,  and  so  the  class  of  men  in  our  in- 
stitutions of  learning  has  changed.  The 
American  college  to-day  may  not  turn  out 
as  many  scholars  as  she  did  in  years  past, 
but  she  gives  to  the  world  a  higher  pro- 
portion of  its  young  men  thoroughly 
equipped  for  the  battle  of  life  and  more 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  needs  of 
the  world. .  She  may  turn  out  fewer  men 
of  a  cold,  scholarly  nature,  fitted  for 
nothing  else  in  the  world  than  to  trans-  j 
mit  what  they  have  acquired  to  others, 
and  wholly  unadapted  to  the  e very-day 
life  of  the  world  ;  but  it  is  neverthe- 
less true  that  more  men  leave  college  to- 
day than  ever  before,  with  confidence  in 
themselves  and   in    their   own  powers, 


and  with  a  firm  determination  to  em- 
ploy them  to  their  own  and  to  others' 
best  advantage.  With  this  new  class  of 
men  then  came  athletics,  and  in  a  very 
short  time  their  influence  for  the  good  of 
the  institutions  began  to  be  felt;  it  was 
broadening  and  beneficial,  and  they  soon 
won  an  undisputed  right  in  all  our  col- 
leges. We  need  college  athletics  more 
to-day  than  ever  before.  The  question 
is  not  whether  these  contests  shall  be  or 
not  be,  but  how  to  deprive  them  of 
their  unfavorable  features.  If  more  peo- 
ple were  ready  to  acknowledge  the  need 
of  intercollegiate  athletics,  as  so  many 
have  already,  and  turned  their  attention 
to  the  problem  of  making  them  even 
more  beneficial  by  freeing  them  of  their 
objectionable  qualities,  they  would  bring 
the  question  nearer  to  solution  than  by 
deploring  the  existence  of  what  has  already 
been  recognized  as  a  most  beneficial  feature 
of  American  student  life." 
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AMONG  OUR  EXCHANGES. 


C.  G.  Wells,  Editor. 


— The  Tennessee  University  Student  is 
in  its  first  volume,  and  is  the  exponent  of 
the  University  of  Tennessee,  of  which  in- 
stitution Dr.  Charles  W.  Dabney,  Jr.,  at 
one  time  State  Chemist  1'or  North  Caro- 
lina, is  President.  The  Student  is  a  neat 
journal  and  we  wish  it  much  success. 

— The  Nort/i  Carolina  Teacher  has  been 
greatly  improved  by  the  addition  of  a  Class- 
ical Department,  edited  by  Professors  Geo. 
T.  Winston  and  E.  Alexander,  of  Chapel 
Hill.  The  teachers  of  the  State  should 
give  it  their  hearty  support.  Price,  $1.00 
per  year.  E.  G.  Harrell,  Editor,  Raleigh, 
N.  C. 

— The  Thompson  Student  and  the  Oak 
Leaf  are  creditable  school  journals.  The 
Student  is  especially  neat  and  its  contents 
well  arranged.  We  suppose  no  small  part 
of  this  is  due  to  the  good  taste  of  the  lady 
members  of  the  editorial  staff.  The  Oak 
Leaf  could  be  much  improved  by  reducing 
the  size,  and  increasing  the  number  of  its 
pages. 

— The  Daily  Call  is  a  new  evening 
paper  published  at  Raleigh,  N.  C,  by 
Mr.  D.  H.  Browder.  It  made  its  first 
appearance  on  the  15th  of  April  and. is  a 
bright,  newsy,  wide-awake  paper.  If  it 
continues  to  be  as  good  as  it  has  been 
since  its  first  appearauce  it  will  receive 
the  hearty  support  of  an  appreciative 
public. 


— The  last  number  of  the  North  Caro- 
lina University  Magazine  contains  a  por- 
trait of  Judge  Robert  P.  Dick,  and  a 
sketch  of  his  life  by  President  K.  P.  Bat- 
tle. The  editors  hope  that  hereafter  each 
number  of  the  Magazine  may  contain  an 
engraving  of  some  eminent  North  Caro- 
linian, with  a  biographical  sketch.  Mrs. 
CP.  Spencer's  "Old  Times  in  Chapel 
Hill,  No.  XIII,"  is  written  in  her  ac- 
customed pleasant  style  and  treats  of  Pro- 
fessors Fetter  and  Hubbard,  who  were 
"  unchaired  "  in  '68  by  Gov.  Holden  and 
council.  There  are  other  contributions  of 
interest. 

— The  Texas  University  is  a  credit  to 
the  Lone  Star  State.  It  is  a  neat,  high- 
toned  monthly  that  is  filled  with  interest- 
ing matter.  The  editorials  are  good  and 
the  departments  prepared  with  care.  The 
editorial  on  "  College  Politics"  tells  a  tale 
that  is  too  common  to  most  of  our  colleges. 
Fortunately  intrigue  for  society  honors  is 
not  so  rampant  at  Wake  Forest  now  as 
formerly.  The  character  of  the  college 
student  is  forming  and  impressing  itself 
upon  those  about  him.  He  will  be  re- 
membered in  life  as  he  was  known  at  col- 
lege. If  he  stoops  to  carry  a  measure,  or 
to  advance  the  interests  of  a  friend  in  col- 
lege, he  would  probably  do  the  same 
thing  in  the  world.  Character  is  better 
than  reputation. 
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— The  Kentucky  University  Tablet  is 
rather  a  poor  magazine  to  come  from  a 
university.  There  are  high  school  maga- 
zines in  North  Carolina  that  are  far  su- 
perior to  it.  The  best  we  can  say  for  it  is 
that  its  advertising  department  seems  to 
be  well  sustained.  The  copy  before  us 
contains  three  short  contributions  and 
two  of  these  are  very  poorly  written. 
The  editor  evidently  did  not  use  his  file 
upon  them  ;  if  he  did  it  was  done  with 


a  nerveless  hand.  There  are  seven  names 
upon  the  editorial  staff,  but  we  look  in 
vain  to  see  what  so  many  editors  do. 
One  man  could  certainly  perform,  at  his 
leisure,  all  the  editorial  work  done  upon 
the  magazine.  Wake  up,  brethren  of 
the  quill,  and  make  your  Tablet  worthy 
of  the  institution  whose  progress  you  pro- 
fessedly record,  and  whose  talent  you  cer- 
tainly advertise.  You  must  not  mind 
I  work. 


IN  AND  ABOUT  COLLEGE. 


H.  A.  Foushee,  Editor. 


Examinations  ! 

After  them — Ah,  there's  the  rub. 

The  base-ball  fever  has  broken  out. 

Prof.  Michael  is  going  to  Europe 
this  summer  with  the  teachers'  party. 

Mr.  D.  O.  McCullers,  of  Clayton, 
paid  the  Hill  a  flying  visit  last  month. 

If  you  have  not  paid  your  subscrip- 
tion, see  or  .send  it  to  the  business  man- 
agers at  once. 

Rev.  James  S.  Purefoy  in  his  will  left 
the  college  $1,000.  The  endowment  grows 
slowly  but  surely. 

Prof.  L.  R.  Mills  delivered  an  inter- 
esting and  entertaining  lecture  in  the  Col- 
lege Chapel  Thursday  night,  April  4th, 
on  "  The  Battle  of  the  Crater." 

Mr.  T.  W.  Dobbin,  of  the  firm  W.  H.  & 
R.  S.  Tucker  &  Co.,  informs  the  business 
manager  that  their  advertisement  in  the 
Student  is  the  best  paying  advertisement 
they  have. 


Miss  Irene  Cartwright,  of  Wake- 
!  field  was  on  the  Hill  Friday  night,  April 
5th.    Wonder    if  our  young  professors 
'  attended  faculty  meeting  that  night  ? 

The  Scotchman's  Definition  of 
Physics. — When  he  wha  listens  desna 
ken  what  he  wha  speaks  means,  and  when 
he  wha  speaks  desna  ken  what  he  means 
hisself,  then  that  is  Physics. — Ex. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Ferrell,  of  Wakefield, 
was  on  the  Hill  April  5-6.  He  has  not 
lo*t  his  love  for  debate,  but  went  into  his 
old  society  and  showed  the  opposite  side 
that  neither  his  former  skill  nor  fire  had 
forsaken  him. 

Rev.  Baylus  Cade,  of  Louisburg,  ' 
lectured  before  the  Yates  Theological  So- 
ciety Sunday,  April  7th.  Subject,  "  The 
Preacher — what  he  is  versus  what  he 
ought  to  be."  Mr.  Cade  is  a  deep  thinker, 
a  logical  speaker,  and  it  is  always  a  pleas- 
ure to  hear  him. 
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Me.  Henry  Simmons,  of  the  present 
Senior  class,  has  been  elected  to  the  Chair 
of  Greek  and  German  in  Carson  College, 
Tenn.  Henry  is  one  of  the  most  conscien- 
tious students  ever  here  and  we  predict  for 
him  a  more  brilliant  career  even  than  his 
distinguished  father  attained. 

"A  Freshman  knows  everything.  He 
has  explored  the  universe  and  has  proved 
all  things.  A  Sophomore  has  the  wisdom 
of  an  owl,  but,  like  that  sedate  bird,  keeps 
still  about  it.  A  Junior  knows  a  little, 
but  begins  to  be  a  little  doubtful  about  it. 
A  Senior  knows  he  knows  nothing." 

President  Harrison  has  shown  his 
wisdom  in  retaining  our  present  efficient 
postmaster,  Mr.  R.  L.  Brewer.  "Dick"  is  a 
clever, genial  and  accommodating  man  and 
we  but  voice  the  opinion  of  the  students 
when  we  say  that  we  are  glad  that  he  will 
keep  the  post-office  the  next  four  years. 

VOICES  OF  THE  NIGHT. 

(Refrain.) 

Tom-cat  nightly  howliDg  like  one 

By  a  tiend  possessed, 
I  will  rise  and  get  my  shot-gun 

Tommy,  I  will  give  you  rest. 

Serenader  hoarsely  howling 

"  When  again  the  robins  nest," 
Dost  thou  hear  yon  bull-dog  growling, 

Get  thee  hence  and  let  us  rest. 

Squalling  infant,  I  should  thank  you 

To  be  no  more  a  ceaseless  pest." 
How  I  wish  your  mother  *d  spank  you 

When  your  yells  disturb  our  rest. 

(The  poet  will  soon  rest  beyond  the  Styx.) 

— Omega. 

The  Senior  class  has  elected  Mr.  C.  T. 
Bailey,  Jr.,  Historian,  Mr.  F.  L.  Merritt, 
Orator,  and  Mr.  T.  M.  Hufham,  Prophet. 
Besides  the  above,  an  address  will  be  de- 
livered by  the  President  of  the  class,  Mr. 
W.  C.  Dowd.  These  exercises  will  be 
held  Monday  night  of  commencement 
week,  remember,  in  place  of  the  Declama- 
tion contest. 


The  following  atrocious  conundrum 
was  asked  one  Med.  by  another  : 

"  Why  are  Pasteur  and  his  patients 
mutuallv  desirous  of  meeting?" 

Because  both  wish  to  see  the  parasites 
(Paris  sights). 

The  first  Med.  fainted. 

—  Va.  Univ.  Mag. 

AN  APPEAL  FOR  REST. 

Callow  dude  with  baggy  breeches, 

Sporting  in  a  spotted  vest, 
With  a  gaudy  necktie,  which  is 

Ugly,  "cease,  and  give  us  rest. 

Base-ball  captain,  stern  as  Gorgon, 

Urging  us  to  do  our  b-.  st, 
Prithee,  stop  thy  vocal  organs 

From  their  moving.    Give  us  rest. 

Grind  who  always  know  your  lessons, 
Never  caring  how  you're  dressed, 

I  must  get  a  Smith  and  Wesson 
Pistol,  if  I'd  give  you  rest. 

Calm  professor,  seldom  smiling, 

With  your  never  ending  test, 
And  vour  lectures  time  beguiling:, 

Rest :  Rest !  Rest !  Oh,  give  us  rest. 

( The  poet  is  a-rcst-ed).  — Ex. 

The  time  of  year  is  now  near  at  hand 
when  the  library  is  raided  and  many 
books  taken  out  lo  be  carried  home  by 
boys.  Of  course  they  intend  to  briuo- 
them  back  next  fall,  but  some  do  not 
return  them  and  consequently  their  books 
never  see  the  inside  of  the  library  a^ain. 
If  you  doubt  t his  statement  ask  the  li- 
brarian how  mayy  catalogued  books  are 
missing.  We  think  that  this  "  hooking  " 
of  books  is  from  thoughtlessness.  We 
have  known  boys  to  boldly  hook  books 
who  would  lose  their  right  hand  rather 
than  steal.  Yet  what  is  hooking  books? 
Have  you  thought  of  it  ?  We  trust  that 
this  custom  will  be  honored  in  the  breach 
and  not  in  the  observance  this  year. 
We  have  now  an  excellent  library.  It 
is  for  our  use  and  we  should  be  proud 
of  it  and  do  all  in  our  power  to  pre- 
serve it. 
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ALUMNI  NOTES. 


T.  S.  Sprinkle,  Editor. 


— '82.  J.  W.  Fleetwood  is  principal  of 
Jackson  Male  Academy  in  Northampton 
county,  N.  C,  and  is  also  County  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction. 

— '78.  W.  E.  Daniel  is  a  successful 
lawyer  in  Weldon,  X.  C. 

— '80.  W.  G.  Ferebee  is  a  prosperous 
farmer  and  mercliant  at  Belcross,  N.  C, 
and  E.  B.  Ferebee,  a  former  student,  is  a 
prominent  physician  in  the  same  locality. 

— '83.  Rev.  Thomas  Dixon  has  accept- 
ed a  call  to  the  Twenty-third  Street  Bap- 
tist Church,  New  York. 

— J.  P.  Price,  who  spent  three  and  a 
half  years  at  Wake  Forest,  left  last  Jan- 
uary and  now  has  charge  of  Blooming-dale 
High" School,  in  Robeson  county.  Though 
far  away  he  has  not  forgotten  some  of  his 
friends  at  Wake  Forest  and  longs  again  to 
enjoy  its  pleasant  groves  and  beautiful 
"  Boses." 

— '54.  Rev.  Dr.  Pritchard  has  been 
commissioned  as  one  of  the  North  Caro- 
lina representatives  to  the  centennial  cele- 
bration of  the  inauguration  of  George 
Washington  as  the  first  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  be  held  in  New  York  on 
the  30th  inst. —  Wilmington  Star. 

—'83.  Rev.  E.  S.  Alderman  has  re- 
moved from  Paris,  Ky.,  to  Woodlake, 
Ky.,  where  he  succeeds  Rev.  W.  J.  Wil- 
liams in  the  pastorate.  The  church  in 
Paris  very  reluctantly  gave  up  Bro. 
Alderman  to  go  to  this  flourishing  Bap- 


tist centre,  where  there  is  a  wide  field  of 
labor  and  much  to  be  done.  Woodlake 
is  one  of  the  most  pleasant  and  hopeful 
fields  of  labor  in  Kentucky. — Biblical  Re- 
corder. 

—'74.  A.  C.  Dixon,  D.  D.,  holds  that 
a  minister  ought  to  preach  at  least  one 
sermon  every  day  of  his  life,  and  he  is 
doing  it.  For  several  weeks  services  have 
been  held  in  the  Immanuel  Church  every 
night,  and  for  the  past  week  every  after- 
noon likewise,  the  pastor  preaching  at 
night.  A  large  choir  leads  the  singing. 
Many  are  being  converted.  The  services 
are  being  advertised  in  all  the  leading- 
papers  daily,  and  beautifully  printed  cards 
are  tacked  up  in  the  street-cars  that  run 
near  the  church, simply  announcing,  "Gos- 
pel meetings  every  night  at  Immanuel 
Baptist  Church  ;  A.  C.  Dixon  preaching." 
The  stranger  at  the  door  is  informed  that 
the  choicest  seat  in  the  house  is  his,  if 
vacant.  One  is  made  to  feel  that  he  is 
conferring  a  favor  by  taking  the  best 
sea  t . — 'Na  tionol  Baptist. 

—'81.  Rev.  L.  N.  Chappell  has  safely 
landed  in  China,  to  which  place  he  has 
gone  as  a  missionary. 

— '84.  Mr.  Charles  L.  Smith  lectures  in 
Johns  Hopkins  University  three  times 
weekly  on  Continental  History  and  twice 
weekly  on  Outlines  of  European  History. 

—'86.  Mr.  J.  D.  Boushall  will  go  with 
the  party  of  teachers  to  Europe  in  July. 
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— '88.  Rev.  J.  N.  Boothe  is  assisting 
Rev.  J.  M.  White  in  his  school  at  Apex, 
N.  C. 

— '87.  Prof.  J.  B.  Carlyle's  talents  as 
a  speaker  are  in  demand.  On  May  the 
17th  he  will  deliver  the  address  at  the 
closing  exercises  of  Olive's  Chapel  Acad- 
emy, Rev.  W.  S.  Olive  ('87),  Principal; 
May  the  23d  he  goes  to  Silver,  in  Stanly 
county,  to  speak  at  the  closing  exercises  of 
the  flourishing  school  conducted  there  by 
Prof.  H.  S.  Pickett  ('87);  and  on  June 
20th  he  will  deliver  t lie  literary  address  at 
the  commencement  exercises  of  the  Pam- 
lico Male  and  Female  Institute,  Bayboro, 
N.  C. 

—'83.  Prof.  G.  C.  Briggs,  of  Salis- 
bury, Mo.,  in  forwarding  his  subscription 
to  the  Student,  says  :  "  The  visits  of  the 


Student  are  very  pleasant.  But  it  is 
natural  for  me  to  have  a  weakness  for  it. 
I  was  there  when  it  was  born,  and  ever 
since  I  have  watched  with  eagerness  and 
pleasure  its  growth  in  strength  and  useful- 
ness apace  with  that  of  the  dear  old  Col- 
lege." If  a  sufficient  number  of  the 
alumni  would  rally  to  the  support  of  the 
Student,  as  does  Prof.  Briggs,  we  would 
make  it  even  better  than  it  is. 

— Mr.  F.  J.  Timberlake,  who  is  now 
in  business  at  Rosinburg,  N.  C,  did  not 
remain  at  college  to  graduate,  but  he  is 
one  of  the  Student's  best  friends.  He 
leads  it  and  pays  for  it  cheerfully.  This 
is  more  than  we  can  say  for  the  great  body 
of  the  alumni.  We  thank  Mr.  Timber- 
lake  for  his  kind  words  about  the  Student 
and  wish  him  success  in  the  business  world. 
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PROF.  W.  G.  SIMMONS,  LL.  D. 


When  a  life  has  been  spent  in  gathering 
knowledge,  and  the  head  has  become  a 
store-house  of  materials  and  a  factory  oper- 
ating the  most  improved  machinery,  just 
prepared  to  turn  out  its  best  products — to 
die  then  must  seem  to  the  heathen,  and  all 
the  more  so  if  he  be  a  philosopher,  a 
monstrous  absurdity,  a  logical  inconse- 
quence which  mocking  Nature  perpetrates 
at  the  expense  of  poor  humanity. 

Indeed,  why  mind  and  soul  should  grow 
and  never  truly  ripen  and  then  fall  and 
decay  like  the  apple,  but  ever  keep  on 
ripening  and  flourishing  with  increasing 
vigor  as  long  as  traces  of  its  existence 
among  us  remain;  why  they  should  be 
always  becoming  and  yet  never  truly  be- 
come :  this  is  a  problem  which  only  one 
Book  solves  satisfactorily. 

The  school,  the  college,  the  university, 
each  has  its  scope  within  which  develop- 
ment proceeds,  and  the  pupil  is  handed 
over  from  each  lower  to  the  higher  as  the 


former  has  imparted  to  mind  the  degree  of 
ripeness  demanded  by  the  work  of  the  lat- 
ter. Blessed  thought !  There  is  for  us  a 
state  beyond,  for  which  we  are  now  and 
here  getting  ready.  Acquiring,  learning, 
being  educated  mean  something  when  re- 
garded in  the  light  of  the  Book.  It  is 
not  Death  that  awaits  us,  but  another 
Birth — birth  into  a  higher  world  for  which 
life's  school-days  are  preparing  us. 

Such  thoughts  are  naturally  suggested 
by  the  death  of  that  eminent  man,  profound 
scholar  and  ripe  Christian,  whose  name 
stands  at  the  head  of  this  paper. 

Dr.  Simmons  was  born  in  Montgomery 
county,  N.  C,  March  4,  1830.  At  an 
early  age  he  showed  a  fondness  for.  read- 
ing and  a  decided  appreciation  of  literary 
models.  His  father,  Mr.  Locky  Simmons, 
who  himself  put  a  high  estimate  upon 
learning,  was  disposed  to  give  his  son  all 
the  advantages  in  this  line  which  the  coun- 
try afforded.    He  gave  good  proof  of  this 
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bv  send  ins:  him  to  schools  better  than  his 
neighborhood  afforded  and  presided  over 
bv  eminent  teachers.  Each  of  the  three 
academies  which  he  attended,  situated  re- 
spectively at  Jackson's  Springs,  Moore 
county;  Ellerbe's  Springs,  Richmond 
county,  and  Carthage,  Moore  county,  was 
under  the  management  of  cultured  and 
scholarly  Presbyterian  divines.  At  the 
last  mentioned  institution  he  was  thorough- 
ly prepared  for  college.  Indeed,  in  the 
classics  and  in  mathematics  he  had  very 
little  fresh  ground  to  travel  over  during 
the  first  year  of  his  course  at  Wake  Forest 
College,  although  he  entered  the  Sophomore 
class  half  advanced.  The  date  of  his  ma- 
triculation was  August,  1849. 

So  thorough  must  have  been  his  course 
and  so  extended  his  reading  in  Latin  and 
Greek,  so  familiar  had  he  become  with  the 
vocabulary  of  these  incomparable  lan- 
guages, that,  to  the  last,  notwithstanding 
his  line  of  teaching  seldom  lay  in  that  di- 
rection, he  could  read  them  with  ease,  and 
as  a  master  guide  his  children  throughout 
their  course  in  the  study  of  the  same.  His 
early  and  exhaustive  drilling  in  Ancient 
Geography,  History  and  Mythology,  a 
point  generally  more  highly  esteemed  forty 
years  ago  than  now,  enhanced  his  interest 
in  classical  studies,  as  it  removed  the  veil 
from  many  an  otherwise  obscure  or  hidden 
allusion.  He  always'regretted  that  nowa- 
days so  little  stress  was  laid  upon  a  knowl- 
edge which  imparted  so  exquisite  a  charm 
to  the  writings  and  especially  to  the  poetry 
of  the  ancients  by  enabling  the  reader  to 
understand  the  suggestions  and  hints  of 
classic  reference. 

While  a  student,  and  afterwards  tutor, 
at  Wake  Forest,  largely  on  account  of  his 
good  preparation  at    the  academies, 


I 

found  and  made  opportunity  for  extensive 
reading.  Perhaps  it  is  not  going  too  far 
to  say  that  he  read  as  many  of  the  stand- 
ard English  works  in  the  Libraries  of  the 
Societies  as  could  well  be  taken  in  by  a 
student  whose  record  is  that  he  wilfully 
neglected  no  duty,  great  or  small. 

His  habit  was  not  to  read  so  much  as 
would  entitle  him  to  be  called  a  "well- 
read"  man,  but  to  aread,  mark,  and  in- 
wardly digest."  This  he  did  by  pausing 
at  intervals  and  mentally  recalling  the 
points,  whether  in  event  or  argument, 
which  had  been  so  far  presented.  And  at 
'  the  close  of  the  reading  he  could  give  an 
orderly  account  of  the  contents  of  the  sec- 
tion and  even  of  the  book. 

This  habit,  formed  early  in  life,  re- 
mained with  him  to  the  end,  and  helped 
him  to  that  accuracy  for  which  he  was 
noted  in  reciting  in  outline  and  often  in 
detail  what  he  had  gained  by  observation 
or  books.  It  also  gave  him  the  advantage 
over  the  less  accurate  opponent  in  a  con- 
troversy in  which  there  was  an  appeal  to 
authority,  as  many  had  occasion  to  know. 
This  accuracy  extended  into  all  regions 
which  he  had  explored,  and  embraced  the 
minutest  points  in  spelling,  punctuation, 
accentuation,  and  the  use  of  synonyms. 
And  in  his  chosen  fields  of  research  he 
was,  in  matters  of  fact,  whether  pertaining 
to  the  history  or  to  ihe  nature  of  the 
theories  connected  therewith,  an  authority 
to  he  referred  to  almost  without  question. 

He  took,  while  at  college,  an  active  part 
in  Society  work.  In  debate  Dr.  T.  H. 
Pritchard  and  Dr.  Simmons  usually  cham- 
pioned opposite  sides;  and  the  tradition  is 
that  it  was  "'Greek  meeting  Greek."  Dr. 
P.  had  then  in  luxuriant  fullness  that  fas- 
cinating rhetoric  with  which,  much  chast- 
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ened,  however,  he  has  siuce  that  time  so 
charmed  audiences  and  held  them  spell- 
bound. Dr.  S.  was  noted  on  the  other 
hand  for  the  number  and  appositeness  of 
the  facts  which  he  could  command  and 
skilfully  array  and  in  neat  and  trim  sen- 
tences incisively  wield.  The  former  ar- 
gued as  he  thought,  in  figures,  or  by  com- 
parison ;  the  latter  had  perhaps  a  higher 
appreciation  of  the  syllogistic  method  and 
of  the  cogency  of  logic.  At  any  rate,  the 
boys  of  that  day  thought  them  well 
matched,  and  doubtless  there  was  many  a 
drawn  battle  between  them. 

Amoug  fiis  class-mates  were  Judge  Ben- 
jamin Lee,  of  Tennessee,  Dr.  John  Mitchell, 
and  Major  James  H.  Foote,  once  a  pro- 
fessor in  Wake  Forest  College.  For  these 
he  maintained  throughout  life  a  warm 
affection.  The  place  of  valedictorian  in 
the  class  of  '52,  when  he  graduated,  fell 
by  lot  to  him,  Dr.  Mitchell  and  he  being 
equally  matched  in  grade. 

In  September,  '52,  he  became  Tutor  in 
the  College  and  held  that  position  for  but 
one  scholastic  year,  for  during  the  year  he 
had  fully  decided  to  adopt  the  law  as  his 
profession. 

In  the  following  year  he  married  Miss 
Mary  E.  Foote,  of  AVarren  county,  N.  C— 
a  helpmeet  indeed,  one  whose  devotion  to 
their  common  interests  and  to  him  through 
all  the  vicissitudes  of  a  married  life  of 
thirty-six  years  was  so  marked  as  to  have 
elicited  favorable  comment  from  all  who 
witnessed  it.  Intrusion  into  the  sacred 
precincts  of  home  is  not  usually  warrant- 
able. But  it  may  not  be  unbecoming  to 
say  that  as  a  guardian  angel  she  watched 
his  going  out  and  his  coming  in,  antici- 
pated his  wants  and  needs,  both  personal 


and  official,  lived  to  smooth  his  pathway 
and  strove  for  him 

"To  chase  the  clouds  of  life's  tempestuous  hours, 
To  strew  its  short  but  weary  way  with  flowers, 
New  hopes  to  raise,  new  feelings  to  impart, 
And  pour  celestial  balsam  on  the  heart." 

In  bodily  weakuess  a  never-failing  aid,  in 
sickness  first  and  last  a  tender  companion 
and  untiring  nurse,  his  death  alone  put  an 
end  to  her  solicitous  ministrations. 

While  at  college  he  had  read  a  few  law 
books,  and  now  that  he  had  fully  decided 
to  engage  in  the  practice  of  law  he  de- 
termined to  put  himself  under  the  training 
of  experts  in  that  profession  and  went  for 
that  purpose  to  the  State  University  at 
Chapel  Hill.  He  received  his  license  to 
practice  law  in  January,  1855. 

Soon  after  this  he  was  urged  by  the 
authorities  of  Wake  Forest  College  to  ac- 
cept the  Chair  of  Natural  Science — chem- 
istry being  then  the  leading  feature  in  that 
department.  In  the  fall  of  '55  he  con- 
sented to  accept  it  temporarily,  expecting 
to  return  to  the  law  eventually.  But  soon 
thereafter  there  were  indications  of  that 
weakness  of  the  eyes  which  constituted 
throughout  life  the  great  drawback  upon 
his  ability  to  do  literary  work  without  the 
aid  of  a  reader.  Thinking  properly  that 
this  infirmity  would  materially  interfere 
with  the  practice  of  his  chosen  profession 
and  duly  considering  all  the  circumstances 
of  the  case,  he  came  to  the  conclusion  to 
make  teaching  his  life-work  and  entered 
upon  that  long  career  which  with  no  in- 
terruption, except  that  enforced  by  the  con- 
dition of  the  country  during  the  war,  ended 
only  when,  one  year  before  his  death,  he 
was  completely  disabled  by  disease. 

His  record  for  close  attention  to  college 
duties  and  punctual  attendance  upon  the 
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same  for  the  third  part  of  a  century  is  per- 
haps unparalleled.  The  aggregate  of  ab- 
sences would  hardly  amount  to  a  month. 
He  made  his  time,  private  business,  per- 
sonal habits  and  social  and  domestic  ar- 
rangements all  yield  to  the  demands  of 
duty.  And  he  served  with  equal  fidelity 
when  put  upon  a  meagre  salary  and  when 
enjoying  one  more  nearly  adequate.  Nor 
did  he  either  spare  himself  or  consult  his 
individual  taste  for  special  kinds  of  work, 
or  do  grudgingly  anything  which  the  in- 
terest of  the  College  and  the  exigencies  of 
the  moment  demanded,  however  far  re- 
moved it  may  be  from  the  circle  of  his  own 
proper  work. 

The  writer  does  not  think  he  is  ventur- 
ing much  in  saying  that  no  man  has  ever 
been  connected  with  Wake  Forest  College 
who  came  so  near  to  the  point  of  filling 
cleverly  so  many  distinct  chairs.  And  the 
records  of  the  College  show  that  from  first 
to  last  the  pressure  of  emergencies  in  its 
history  brought  him  to  the  rescue  at  almost 
every  point  in  the  curriculum.  Such  men 
are  simply  indispensable  to  an  institution 
of  learning,  either  in  the  days  of  its  in- 
fancy or  of  its  non-endowment.  They  are 
direct  gifts  from  God,  better  perhaps  at 
some  stages  of  college  history  than  would 
be  then  gold  and  silver.  And  in  that  light 
is  William  Gaston  Simmons  to  be  regarded. 
As  an  instructor  he  was  noted  for  the  care- 
ful preparation  and  perfect  mastery  of  the 
subject  of  each  lesson  or  lecture.  He  sel- 
dom used  the  text-book  in  the  recitation- 
room.  His  comments  and  lectures  were 
delivered  in  language  chaste  and  pertinent 
and  in  sentences  well-balanced,  neat  and 
luminous. 

Careless  and  hurried  preparation  on  the 
student's  part  found  no  favor  with  him, 


while  the  lazy  evasion  of  necessarily  hard 
work  was  at  a  decided  discount.  He 
counted  upon  diligence  and  application, 
and  showed  that  he  expected  them,  not, 
however,  in  a  manner  inconsistent  with  the 
utmost  kindness,  gentleness  and  forbear- 
ance— traits  which  he  possessed  in  high 
degree. 

Believing  as  he  did  in  the  nil  sine  lab  ore 
doctrine,  never  having  himself  caught  a 
view  of  the  famous  "  royal  road"  to  learn- 
ing, and  endowed  with  an  invincible  sense 
of  justice  which  tolerated  neither  shams 
and  humbugs  on  the  one  hand  nor  the 
politic  and  expedient  in  questions  of  right 
on  the  other,  he  discarded  all  short  and 
easy  methods  of  treating  subjects  of  study 
and  preferred  text-books  which  presented 
scientifically  and  discussed  amply  the 
topics  legitimately  embraced  within  the 
limits  of  the  branch  taught. 

And  yet  teaching  undergraduates,  in 
whose  care  grounding  in  first  principles 
has,  in  many  departments  of  study,  not 
|  yet  ceased  to  be  an  essential  feature,  he 
|  wisely  shaped  his  course  with  reference  to 
|  that  fact.    It  doubtless  would  have  pleased 
|  him  more  to  have  occupied  a  position  ad- 
;  mitting  of  work  of  a  higher  grade.  But 
|  hard  experience  had  taught  him  the  folly 
of  presuming  upon  the  intelligent  prepara- 
tion of  the  ordinary  college  matriculate  for 
very  advanced  work;  and  the  brevity  of 
the  college  course,  coupled  with  the  multi- 
plicity of  subjects  embraced  in  the  cur- 
riculum, forbade  the  hope  of  being  able  to 
i  do  exhaustive  work.    Withal  he  rightly 
!  judged  that  the  true  sphere  of  the  college 
lay  in  opening  up  the  way  to  the  successful 
I  prosecution  of  studies  in  their  details  and 
\  their  fullness  afterwards,  if  possible,  at  the 
|  University. 
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During  the  period  of  his  connection  with 
the  College  he  was  obliged  to  use  and  fol- 
low the  text-hook  more  largely  than  he 
desired,  on  account  of  the  few  facilities  at 
hand  for  experimenting  and  lecturing. 
This  imposed  on  him  a  form  of  work  in- 
volving greater  labor  and  attended  with  a 
success  more  painfully  secured  than  had 
he  had  at  command  the  requisite  apparatus 
for  exemplifying  and  training  by  practice. 
Few  men,  however,  have  achieved  a  higher 
measure  of  success  under  circumstances  so 
straitened.  His  is  the  honor  of  having 
stood,  John  the  Baptist-like,  between  the 
old  and  the  new,  "  preparing  the  way  for" 
the  better  things  "at  hand"  by  hard,  solid, 
true  work. 

In  May,  1862,  the  exercises  of  the  Col- 
lege were  suspended  and  so  continued  un- 
til August,  1865. 

Then  Professors  Simmons  and  Foote 
were  requested  to  enter  upon  the  task  of 
reorganizing,  the  prospect  being  that  two 
men  would  be  sufficient  for  the  work  to  be 
done,  and  that  not  more  than  two  would 
find  support  from  the  income  to  be  de- 
rived from  tuition  fees.  The  endowment 
fund  had  been  reduced  so  materially  by 
the  result  of  the  war  that  but  little  aid 
could  be  derived  from  that  source.  In 
January,  1866,  Professor  Foote  withdraw- 
ing, the  writer  joined  Professor  Simmons 
in  the  work.  During  that  year,  the  pat- 
ronage increasing  beyond  expectation,  at 
first  Professor  W.  B.  Royall  and  after- 
wards Professor  L.  R.  Mills  were  invited 
to  become  assistants  in  the  classics  and  in 
Mathematics  respectively.  These  gentle- 
men were  shortly  afterwards  formally 
elected  by  the  Board  assistant  professors  in 
the  College. 

It  is  in  point  here  to  say  that  that  was 


indeed  a  time  of  trial — a  crisis  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  institution.  Its  endowment 
fund  of  $100,000  had  been  reduced  to  a 
few  thousands;  a  poverty  rested  upon  our 
people  dark  and  chilling,  beyond  the 
power  of  the  present  generation  to  realize; 
general  education  had  been  suspended  or 
hindered  for  five  years;  academies  had 
ceased  to  exist,  and  the  means  of  reviving 
them  were  not  to  be  had;  while  on  the 
other  hand  our  young  men  all  over  the 
land  were  anxious  for  an  education  which 
they  had  no  means  of  securing.  They 
discovered  the  signs  of  the  times  and  read 
the  supreme  need  of  education  in  the  new 
era  that  had  burst  upon  us  at  Appomat- 
tox. Their  appeals  for  help,  uttered  in 
tones  deep  and  pathetic,  moved  all  whose 
"ears  were  not  deaf."  They  themselves 
made  sacrifices,  parents  and  personal 
friends  pledged  on  their  behalf  sometimes 
their  all  and  their  good  name  besides,  and 
teachers  had  to  meet  both  half  way. 

The  task  imposed  upon  the  teachers  at 
Wake  Forest  can  hardly  be  called  that  of 
reorganizing.  There  was  not  even  the 
skeleton  of  the  original  being  left.-  The 
old  curriculum  had  lost  its  power  of  stand- 
ing, the  spirit  which  animated  it  vanish- 
ing, in  "the  natural  course  of  things," 
into  the  misty  realms  of  the  distant  past. 
"Old  things  had  passed  away." 

The  elective  system  was  adopted  as  a 
logical  necessity.  Seldom  were  two  young 
men  found  prepared  equally  well  for  any 
one  study,  much  less  for  entrance  upon  a 
common  course  of  study.  Every  one 
fearing  that  the  present  would  prove  to 
have  been  his  last  year  at  college  wished 
to  pui  the  little  time  he  certainly  had  at 
his  command  to  best  account.  In  order 
to  suit  the  varying  conditions  and  needs 
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of  students  such  elasticity  had  to  be  giveu 
to  the  course  as  promised  to  do  the  most 
for  the  individual  and  return  him  as 
quickly  as  possible  to  one  of  the  various 
walks  of  active  life  to  help  the  country 
tide  over  present  and  imminent  calamities. 

To  this  work  Prof.  Simmons  addressed 
himself  with  a  wisdom,  zeal  and  unselfish- 
ness not  to  be  surpassed.  His  power  of  work, 
endurance,  pains-taking  and  financiering 
(for  he  collected  and  disbursed)  were  tested 
to  the  utmost.  Memory  often  %ince  in  the 
days  of  comparative  prosperity  reverts  to 
that  anxious  eye  as  it  now  views  the 
wreck,  and  then,  nothing  daunted,  kindles 
with  hope  as  peering  into  the  thick  dark- 
ness it  seems  to  catch  one  straggling  ray 
of  light. 

It  is  needless  to  trace  further  the  course 
of  events  in  the  life  of  Professor  Sim- 
mons so  far  as  they  stand  related  to  his 
connection  with  the  College  after  the  war 
as  a  professor.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  after 
twenty  odd  years  of  hard  toil  in  several 
departments  we  find  him  at  last  occupying 
a  well-defined  field  of  labor,  the  school  of 
Physics  and  Applied  Mathematics.  This 
occurred  in  1887.  Shortly  afterwards  he 
had  attacks  of  #hat  disease  which  soon 
rendered  active  labor  in  any  direction  im- 
possible. And  then  the  old  prophet,  weary 
and  foot-sore  from  his  long  journeyings  in 
the  wilderness,  was  summoned  up  to  Mount 
Xebo  and  died  just  in  sight  of  the  Prom- 
ised Land. 

From  1877  to  1888  he  was  Treasurer 
of  the  College.  This  office  he  managed 
on  strictly  business  principles  and  wholly 
in  the  interest  of  his  employer.  His  books 
were  kept  upon  the  most  improved  plan 
and  always  revealed  the  financial  status  of 
the  College.    His  reports  were  rendered 


with  a  promptness  and  fullness  which  left 
nothing  to  be  desired  or  suspected.  No 
transaction  occurred  about  which  the  pub- 
lic had  not  ample  opportunity  to  be  satis- 
factorily informed.  This,  together  with 
his  reputation  for  integrity  and  straight- 
forwardness, laid  the  foundation  in  the 
public  mind  for  the  feeling  that  funds  con- 
tributed to  the  College  would  be  secure 
against  mismanagement  and  other  than 
providential  loss.  How  much  that  may 
have  had  to  do  with  the  success  of  agents 
operating  on  behalf  of  increased  endow- 
ment may  be  readily  seen. 

He  appreciated  highly  the  appointment 
as  member  of  the  State  Board  of  Health 
tendered  him  iu  1881  by  Governor  Jarvis. 
The  Board  had  consisted  hitherto  exclu- 
sively of  medical  men — the  only  excep- 
tion being  that  of  a  civil  engineer.  He 
j  valued  the  honor  the  more  as  he  was  a 
"layman."  In  this  position  he  gained  the 
official  confidence  of  his  colleagues  on  ac- 
count of  his  marked  acquaintance  with 
science  and  was  known  among  them  as 
"our  chemist/'  Governor  Powle  among 
his  first  acts  re-commissioned  him.  But 
he  was  then  nearing  his  end. 

Professor  Simmons  was  a  most  enter- 
taining man  in  conversation.  Possessed 
of  a  large  fund  of  facts  and  incidents  at 
ready  command — facts  serious  and  gay, 
tragic  and  comic — interest  seldom  drooped 
when  he  participated.  The  occasion  was 
generally  enlivened  by  humorous  narrative 
and  striking  reminiscences  or  brightened 
by  flashes  of  wit.  He  possessed  the  rare 
art  of  relating  the  incident  in  point  and  of 
imparting  to  it  piquancy  and  life.  Quiet 
and  reserved  when  in  a  large  company 
those  who  were  not  privileged  to  know 
him  as  a  member  of  a  circle  of  four  or 
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five  at  most  will  find  it  difficult  to  think 
of  him  as  other  than  a  man  of  dry  books 
and  intent  upon  business.  But  he  was 
thoroughly  genial,  warm-hearted,  social 
and  capable  of  unbending  and  relaxing. 
It  is  perhaps  proper  to  add  that  he  pos- 
sessed in  high  degree  the  complementary 
trait  so  often  lacking  in  good  talkers — that 
of  listening  well  and  appreciatively. 

In  quite  early  life  he  was  the  subject  of 
decided  religious  impressions.  His  emo- 
tions, contrary,  perhaps,  to  the  belief  of 
those  who  did  not  know  him  intimately, 
were  easily  reached.  The  tender  in  senti- 
ment and  the  pathetic  in  incident  moved 
him  invariably,  but  seldom  to  the  point  of 
marked  demonstration.  It  is  doubtful, 
however,  whether  he  ever  acted  under  the 
impulse  of  feeling,  however  strong,  until 
he  had  won  over  judgment  to  its  side. 
His  religious  impressions  were  as  a  conse- 
quence re-inforced  by  earnest  conviction; 
so  that  when  at  the  age  of  fourteen  he  was 
converted  he  stood  on  solid  rock.  He  had 
advanced  beyond  the  region  of  serious 
"'doubts  and  fears,"  might  know  ebb  and 
flow,  but  never  total  loss  of  hope.  Few 
men  have  maintained  a  more  constant  and 
steady  faith  throughout  than  he,  and  not 
many  ever  stood  so  uniformly  and  unwav- 
eringly at  what  they  deemed  the  post  of 
duty.  Perhaps  the  only  stricture  to  be 
made  upon  his  Christian  life  is  that  he 
did  not  say  many  a  thing  in  public  which 
he  was  eminently  fitted  to  say,  and  that 
he  shrank  from  doing  some  things  which 
perhaps  he  feared  might  expose  him  to  the 
charge  of  forwardness  and  officiousness. 
The  truth  is  he  loathed  both  cant  and  ob- 
trusive prominence,  and  instinctively 
shunned  the  very  appearance  of  them. 
Any  service,  however,  which  it  seemed 


clearly  his  to  render,  or  to  which  he  was 
appointed  by  his  brethren,  he  did,  and  did 
well.  His  kindness  to  orphan,  widow  and 
the  destitute,  spontaneous,  genuine  and 
abundant — even  this  was  carefully  guarded 
from  the  appearance  of  obtrusion  and  from 
becoming  a  topic  of  general  remark. 
Many  a  young  man  in  his  efforts  to  obtain 
an  education  was  helped  by  him  effectively, 
but  very  quietly. 

During  his  student-life  he  was  at  times 
disturbed  upon  the  subject  of  duty  on  his 
part  to  preach  the  Gospel.  The  impres- 
sion, though  for  a  while  deep,  passed 
away;  but  it  left  behind  a  profound  in- 
terest in  theology.  He  read  and  studied 
carefully  the  prominent  treatises  on  syste- 
matic theology  and  on  the  evidences  of 
Christianity.  To  this  were  due  those  very 
decided  and  consistent  views  of  Christian 
doctrine  which  he  entertained  and  was  so 
able  in  defending.  So  thoroughly  indoc- 
trinated was  he  and  so  carefully  had  he 
studied  the  proofs  of  doctrine  that  few  pro- 
fessed theologians  could  match  him  in  con- 
troversy. His  Bible  class  was  resorted  to 
with  eagerness  by  our  young  ministers  and 
other  students  of  the  Scriptures.  It  is 
need  lei- s  to  say  that  he  stood  squarely  on 
the  "orthodox"  platform. 

His  full  conviction  of  the  truth  of  the 
Bible,  his  deep  experience  of  grace  and 
clear  recognition  of  the  work  of  the  Spirit 
of  God  upon  his  heart  kept  him  steady 
and  well  balanced  when  the  scientific  world 
— his  professional  habitat — was  astir  with 
discoveries  which  gave  rise  to  hastily  con- 
structed theories  apparently  in  conflict 
with  the  teachings  of  the  Bible.  He  be- 
lieved in  God  the  Creator,  Upholder, 
Governor  and  Redeemer,  without  men- 
tal   reservation    or   secret  equivocation, 
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and  taking  his  stand  on  the  Bible  said: 

"  Come  one,  come  all !  this  rock  shall  fly 
From  its  firm  base  as  soon  as  I." 

With  a  broad  and  profound  acquaintance 
with  the  facts  appealed  to  in  support  of  cer- 
tain plausible  theories  of  an  anti-scrip- 
tural aspect,  which  he  thought  unproved, 
he  calmly  awaited  the  day  when  either 
sober  second  thought  would  read  the  facts 
differently  or  when  additional  facts  would 
establish  or  else  annihilate  the  theories. 
But  so  long  as  they  were  unproved,  either 
from  insufficiency  of  facts  adduced  in  their 
favor  or  from  false  reasoning  about  those 
discovered,  he  saw  no  occasion  to  enter 
upon  a  defence  of  the  Bible.  Besides,  he 
believed  that  the  Bible  when  properly  in- 
terpreted would  be  found  so  true  to  nature 
in  matter  and  mind  that  it  was  very  im- 
probable that  any  facts  would  ever  be 
brought  to  light  which  when  rationally 
viewed  and  correctly  judged  would  or 
could  be  made  to  contradict  its  teach- 
ings. 

But  it  was  in  the  home  circle  that  the 
virtues  of  our  friend  shone  out  most 
brightly.  There  kindness,  gentleness,  ten- 
derness in  tone,  speech,  action  ruled. 
Within  the  limits  of  good  order,  mutual 
respect,  gentle  bearing  and  good  manners 
each  member  of  the  household  was  free  to 
speak  and  to  do,  and  from  example  rather 
than  precept  learned  to  be  helpful,  courte- 
ous and  obliging.  He  seemed  to  exact 
nothing,  seldom  issued  a  command,  and 


yet  the  slightest  expression  of  a  wish  found 
ready  and  hearty  response. 

His  death,  which  occurred  on  March  3d 
of  this  year,  was  not  unexpected.  For 
more  than  twelve  months  he  had  labored 
under  an  affection  of  the  head  which  put 
it  out  of  his  power  to  engage  in  regular 
work  and  rendered  necessary  a  constant 
attendant.  During  this  period  of  sore 
trial  his  patience  and  submission  were  re- 
markable. No  word  of  murmur  or  fault- 
finding fell  from  his  lips.  Full  accepta- 
tion of  his  situation  and  its  too  evident 
issue  was  pictured  in  his  countenance. 
Meantime  his  interest  in  passing  events, 
religious,  social  or  domestic,  was  unabated, 
however  feebly  expressed.  Talk  about 
the  College  was  especially  pleasing  to  him. 
He  loved  it  with  the  whole  heart,  and  de- 
tails of  work,  progress  and  improvement 
going  on  within  or  for  it  never  ceased  to 
move  and  interest  him.  His  death,  strange 
to  say,  was  immediately  caused  not  by  the 
disease  which  perhaps  in  a  very  short  time 
would  have  brought  his  life  to  a  close,  but 
by  a  violent  attack  of  pneumonia,  which 
found  him  too  much  enfeebled  by  his  long 
sickness  to  offer  successful  resistance. 

By  this  event  the  College  has  lost  one 
of  its  oldest,  truest,  most  tried  friends, 
the  Baptist  churches  of  North  Carolina  a 
useful  and  distinguished  layman,  and  the 
!  State  a  most  valuable  and  eminent  citizen. 
"God's  finger  touched  him  and  be  slept."  ■ 

William  Royall. 
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Many  of  us  have  too  abbreviated  a  no- 
tion of  educations  We  imbibe  the  tradi- 
tional college  feeling  of  the  student  who, 
on  entering  college,  wrote  a  V  over  his 
door.  He  had  the  valedictory  as  the  goal, 
I he  finis,  of  his  college  career.  Beyond 
that  was  the  glorious  tree  expanse  where 
he  would  not  have  to  study,  but  would 
leave  his  books  behind  him  and  enter  act- 
ively upon  the  arena  of  life.  His  whole 
conception  of  education  is  limited  to  the 
brief  years  when  he  crams  into  himself 
what  is  required  for  a  diploma.  That  ob- 
tained, he  will  fling  away  the  props  that 
have  helped  him  to  his  high  position  and 
stand  in  the  magnificent  strength  of  ac- 
quired manhood. 

Now,  there  is  just  a  touch  of  truth  in 
this  romantic  sentiment,  but  a  great  deal 
more  of  poetry  tinted  with  the  rainbow 
hues  of  the  boyish  imagination.  The  ob- 
ject of  the  present  article  is  to  suggest  a 
longer,  and  so  a  larger,  ideal  of  education 
than  rises  spontaneously  into  the  average 
student's  head.  If  we  circumscribe  our- 
selves by  narrow  notions  of  liie  we  are 
not  apt  to  project  ourselves  outside  of  our 
little  circle.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
overreach  the  mark  slightly  in  the  way  of 
preparation  and  struggle  into  a  fuller  stat- 
ure we  may  not  come  quite  up  to  our 
standard,  but- we  shall  go  many  a  furlong 
beyond  what  we  should  have  done  but  for 
that  endeavor.  I  venture  to  appeal  a  few 
remarks. 

1.  An  education  should  never  be  fin- 
ished.   It  is  a  process,  not  a  result.  One 


should  be  ever  learning.  John  Richard 
Green  left  a  good  motto  for  us  young  men. 
It  is  this,  "I  die  learning."  We  need  a 
finished  education,  but  not  an  education 
that  is  finished.  Amid  the  eclat  of  com- 
mencement day,  puffed  up  by  the  applause 
of  the  people,  which  is  the  same  every 
year,  and  flatteied  by  pretty  smiles  and 
beautiful  flowers,  the  debutant  imagines 
that  the  goal  is  won.  He  has  nothing  now 
to  do  but  to  reap  what  he  has  sown.  Fool- 
ish dream!  The  alleged  failure  of  distin- 
guished students,  which  fact  certain  fellows 
of  the  lazy  sort  gloat  over  as  an  excuse  for 
their  indolence  and  stupidity,  may  be  ac- 
counted for  in  this  way.  They  think  they 
are  at  the  end  of  the  struggle  instead  of 
the  beginning.  They  stop  and  look  back, 
whereas  their  eyes  should  look  right  on. 

2.  Many  students  should  go  further  with 
their  immediate  studies.  The  lawyer  to 
the  law  school,  the  preacher  to  the  semi- 
nary, and  others  still  should  equip  them- 
selves with  advanced  study  in  the  univer- 
sity. Many  a  young  man  makes  the  mis- 
take of  his  life  just  here.  He  put  his  es- 
timate upon  himself.  Is  he  capable  of 
anything  further?  Is  he  already  finished 
off?  Is  he  done?  The  world  usually 
takes  a  man  at  his  own  estimate,  especially 
if  it  be  an  under  estimate.  But  it  is  a 
serious  thing  for  a  man  with  t  he  capability 
and  the  possibility  of  more  complete  cult- 
ure to  shut  down  upon  himself  just  at  this 
juncture.  The  circle  that  bounds  one's  edu- 
cation is  not  the  curriculum  of  the  schools, 
but  the  horizon  of  life. 
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We  need  at  the  South,  and  are  coming 
to,  broader  views  on  this  subject.  As  a 
people  we  are  working  out  a  good  destiny 
for  the  future — that  is,  in  the  promise  of 
what  is  to  come.  The  time  will  come  when 
our  theological  seminaries,  universities  and 
professional  schools  will  not  languish  for 
lack  of  sympathy  and  support.  But  our 
young  men  will  appreciate  the  opportuni- 
ties held  out  ready  to  their  hands,  but 
which  so  many  refuse  to  seize. 

3.  All  of  us  should  keep  up,  more  or  j 
less,  the  course  of  study  begun  at  college. 
So  many,  after  the  school-days  are  over, 
settle  back  into  indifference  to  literary  cult- 
ure that  soon  leads  to  comparative  igno- 
rance. We  take  this  as  a  matter  of  course. 
We  are  busy,  and  say  that  it  takes  leisure 
for  the  pursuit  of  culture.  Did  you  ever 
hear  of  W.  E.  Gladstone?  Some  would 
be  rash  enough  to  say  that  he  has  been  a 


man  of  leisure.  The  cares  of  a  great  na- 
tion have  weighed  upon  his  shoulders. 
And  yet  he  has  found  time,  by  utilizing 
the  odd  moments,  buying  up  the  opportu- 
nities, to  become  an  accomplished  Homeric 
critic,  to  take  deep  interest  in  theological 
discussion,  to  write  largely  for  the  reviews, 
to  write  books,  and  what  not. 

We  all  have  the  same  amount  of  time, 
all  there  is.  Life  should  not  be  wholly 
given  to  the  struggle  for  bread  and  tlie 
enjoyment  of  it.  There  are  other  interests 
of  intellectual,  moral  and  spiritual  moment 
at  least  worthy  to  divide  the  time  with  the 
wherewithal  to  be  clothed.  No,  we  shall 
never  as  a  people  come  to  that  position  of 
culture  and  Christianity  which  we  should, 
until  we  as  individuals  look  upon  life  as 
a  larger  thing  than  a  gamble  for  a  prize  at 
college.  A.  T.  Robertson. 

Louisville,  Ky.,  April,  1889. 
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The  four  lean,  wiry  horses  of  the  Park 
stage  perceptibly  quickened  their  lagging 
pace.  The  seven  miles  which  lay  between 
Gardner  and  the  hotel  at  Hot  Springs  had 
been  sufficient  to  draw  the  sweat  from  their 
leathery  sides  in  rivulets  which,  with  the 
biting  alkaline  dust,  had  combined  to  en- 
case them  in  coverings  through  which  no 
insect  could  penetrate.  And  the  dust,  that 
biting,  stifling,  blinding  dust!  How  it 
parched  the  throats  and  burnt  the  eyes  of 
those  six  weary  passengers  I  To  close  the 
sash  would  be  to  suffocate— to  keep  them 
open  was  torture. 

None  of  the  occupants,  save  one,  seemed 


more  than  graven  images.  She  !-at  erect 
and  alert,  scrutinizing  with  steady  eyes 
every  dust-covered  rock  and  shrub  as 
though  she  thought  to  find  one  not  loaded 
with  the  powdery  veil  which  seemed  to  en- 
velop all  creation.  In  reality  she  saw 
nothing;  all  was  blank  to  her.  Her  brain 
was  crowded  with  memories,  and  thoughts 
came  trooping  up  for  recognition.  Why 
would  her  vagrant  memory  turn  unceasing- 
ly to  him?  Why  should  dusty  rocks  and 
whitened  herbage  constantly  bring  back 
his  words  to  her?  With  an  involuntary 
gesture  of  disgust  she  let  her  eyes  rest  upon 
j  the  face  of  the  sleeping  occupant  of  the 
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opposite  corner  of  the  stage  and  then  re- 
sumed her  steady  gaze  into  space.  The 
quickened  speed  of  the  vehicle  brought  her 
thoughts  from  their  wandering,  and  as  the 
other  passengers  roused  themselves  from 
their  apathy  she  sank  back  into  her  corner 
with  a  euri<  us  moisture  in  her  eyes.  The 
hot,  wearisome  ride  was  nearing  its  close 
and  as  the  horses  sprang  forward  into  a 
trot  the  big  verandahed  hotel  showed  it- 
.^elf  through  the  blinding  clouds  of  dust. 
The  merciless  sun  beat  down  upon  its  many- 
shaped  roof  and  long  covered  porches  as 
though  angry  with  the  warped  shingles  for 
interposing  their  protection  to  the  tired  in- 
mates. The  rays  of  the  sun  were  reflected 
in  glimmering  sheets  of  caloric  which 
danced  and  wavered  in  the  light  with  ex- 
asperating regularity.  The  usual  crowd  of 
idlers  and  guests  was  disposed  about  the 
entrance  and  over  the  verandahs.  Here  a 
knot  of  young  men  in  flannel  undress  were 
discussing  their  morning's  trip  to  McCart- 
ney's Cave  and  the  coming  expedition  to 
Gibbon  Falls.  Not  far  off  two  grave 
Senators  were  settling  the  tariff  question, 
with  a  due  consideration  to  free  whisky 
and  Havana  cigars.  About  the  corner  of 
the  building  was  grouped  "a  charming 
though  somewhat  languid  crowd  of  young 
ladies,  whose  evident  disregard  of  sound 
English  and  appreciation  of  Adams'  Tolu 
proclaimed  them  natives  of  the  Hub  and 
worshippers  at  the  shrine  of  Howells. 
As  the  stage  rumbled  around  the  semi- 
circular drive  which  led  to  the  hotel  en- 
trance they  all  mingled  in  one  straggling, 
lazy,  expectant  crowd  and  moved  toward 
the  dusty  steps  to  stare  at  the  new  arrivals. 
As  the  bearded  Jehu,  in  true  Western  style, 
applied  the  brakes  and  threw  his  leaders 
back  on  their  haunches  with  the  same 


motion  a  tall,  sunburnt  soldier,  in  the  regu- 
lar uniform  of  the  United  States  Cavalry, 
came  striding  out  of  the  office,  the  enor- 
mous rowels  in  his  spurs  jingling  musically 
after  him.  He  paused  in  the  doorway  and 
scanned  the  group  before  him  as  if  search- 
ing for  some  one.  Just  then  the  group 
parted  t<>  make  way  for  the  new-comers 
and  he  saw  a  young  man  descend  the  steps 
of  the  stage  and  hand  his  satchel  to  a  por- 
ter. As  the  stranger's  pale,  stern  counte- 
nance was  turned  full  toward  the  crowd 
the  soldier's  eyes  flashed  with  joyous 
recognition  for  an  instant,  but  this  as  sud- 
denly gave  place  to  a  look  of  pained  de- 
termination. The  stranger  had  turned  and 
was  assisting  a  young  lady  in  gray  to 
alight,  and  as  tiny  turned  to  ascend  the 
steps  the  soldier  involuntarily  glanced 
toward  her.  A  half-smothered  "  My  God  !" 
escaped  from  his  set  lips  and  for  a  moment 
he  stood  paralyzed,  then  drawing  himself 
up  he  turned  sharply  and  with  a  quick, 
military  step  strode  away  down  the  long, 
shady  verandah,  his  spurs  clicking  savagely 
at  every  step.  He  passed  down  the  wide 
steps  and  turned  into  a  narrow  path  which, 
further  on,  converged  into  a  wide  dusty 
road.  Unheeding  the  clouds  which  his 
hasty  steps  raised  he  walked  on  as  though 
the  sight  of  those  two  persons  had  stupe- 
fied him.  For  four  weary,  listless  years 
he  had  longed  to  see  that  face  whose  every 
feature  was  burnt  deep  in  his  very  soul. 
He  had  never  even  dared  to  hope  of  see- 
ing it  here,  and  this  sudden  realization  of 
his  wild  desire  was  raising  mad  tumult  in 
his  heart.  The  four  dreary  years  he  had 
spent  in  trampling  his  past  life  down  into 
the  dust  of  oblivion  had  been  spent  in  vain. 
A  thousand  times,  in  his  bitterness  of  spirit, 
he  had  cursed  her  memory,  but  it  would 
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not  down.  A  thousand  times  he  had  sworn 
never  to  reveal  himself  to  a  human  soul, 
and  yet  he  yearned  to  feel  once  more  the 
?  clasp  of  that  strong  hand  and  look  again 
into  that  calm,  proud  face  of  his  old  time 
friend  and  comrade  which  had  never  shown 
aught  to  him  but  trust  and  honor.  He 
had  trained  his  heart  to  forget  every  at- 
tribute of  that  old  life  and  hope  and  love, 
and,  until  now,  he  did  not  know  the  thin- 
ness of  the  veil  which  had  hidden  them 
from  his  sight.  One  single  look  had 
sufficed  to  tear  away  the  covering  and  lay 
bare  their  presence  once  more  to  his  con- 
sciousness. And  not  only  did  it  show  the 
sweetness  of  that  old  time,  but  it  also  re- 
called the  shame  and  utter  dishonor  in 
which  he  had  buried  his  name  forever,  and 
in  which  he  had  passed  from  glorious  life 
into  a  weary,  hopeless  existence.  To  for- 
get and  be  forgotten  had  been  his  unceasing 
prayer  night  after  night  and  day  after  day ; 
on  duty  or  off  duty;  out  in  the  hills  fight- 
ing Indians,  or  dragging  out  the  miserable 
days  in  the  fort.  It  did  not  take  many 
months  to  convince  him  that  he  was  for- 
gotten by  that  other  world  beyond  the 
mountains;  but  only  by  constant  and  stern 
exercise  of  his  will  had  he  been  able  to 
say,  "  I  have  forgotten."  .And  he  believed 
that  memory  had  indeed  been  strangled  by 
his  never-ceasing  struggle  until  that  face 
appeared  to  him  and  rescued  it  from  a 
painless  death  to  endow  it  forever  after 
with  an  immortality  of  suffering. 

So  intense  had  been  his  emotions,  and  so 
completely  was  he  wrapped  in  thought,  he 
had  not  noticed  whither  his  steps  were 
carrying  him  until  he  found  himself  stand- 
ing on  the  edge  of  a  gulch,  steep  and 
rocky  on  one  side,  but  stretching  away  up 
the  hillside  on  the  other  with  an  aspect  of 


refreshing  coolness  imparted  to  it  by  the 
dark  background  of  fir  trees.  He  lifted 
his  eyes  for  a  moment  and  gazed  listlessly 
at  the  wooded  hills  and  then  let  ihem  turn 
searchingly  toward  the  western  horizon 
where  a  single  star  gleamed  above  the  dark 
background  as  if  conscious  of  its  own  ling- 
ering radiance.  Tenderly,  almost  pas- 
sionately, he  let  his  eyes  rest  upon  it  and 
then  he  bowed  his  head  in  the  attitude  of 
prayer.  Far  down  the  rocky  aisle  of  the 
gulch  came  the  quavering  howl  of  a  coyote. 
Around  and  above,  among  the  tree  tops, 
lay  the  gathering  shadows  of  night.  Not 
a  sound  came  from  his  half-parted  lips. 
To  speak  would  be  a  sacrilege.  He  had 
watched  for  that  star  after  many  a  day  of 
hardly  performed  duty,  and  had  calmed 
his  burning  thoughts  in  repose  after  many 
days  of  still  more  torturing  inaction  with 
gazing  into  its  luminous  depths.  He  had 
watched  it  from  his  camp-fire  on  the 
prairie  and  had  seen  it  sink  out  of  sight 
from  the  rocky  crest  of  the  mountains.  It 
insensibly  had  come  to  be  recognized  by 
him  as  the  symbol  of  his  former  life  and 
his  old-time  love.  Sometimes  when  clouds 
hid  it  from  his  sight  he  would  whisper  to 
his  sleeping  memory  that,  as  the  clouds 
must  soon  be  blown  away  and  leave  the 
star  shining  radiantly  as  before,  so  must 
the  black  cloud  of  dishonor  which  now 
obscured  his  life  be  torn  away  by  the  hand 
of  time  and  reveal  the  shining  truth  be- 
hind. Was  it  hope  stirring  feebly  in  his 
breast  or  was  it  only  the  soft,  sweet  influ- 
ence of  the  peaceful  scene  which  filled  his 
soul  with  rest?  He  cared  not,  thought  not 
of  its  source;  he  only  knew  how  sweet 
such  quiet  and  such  rest  was  to  his  tortured 
being.  He  knew  it  could  not  last,  he  knew 
that  this  wave  of  peace  might  leave  him 
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stranded  again  on  the  rocks  of  despair,  but 
ah !  how  blessed  was  even  a  moment's 
respite  from  that  gnawing,  goading  mem- 
ory. 

The  clear,  mellow  notes  of  a  bugle-call 
rang  out  upon  the  evening  air  and  roused 
him  sharply  from  his  reverie.  Hastily 
turning  he  retraced  his  steps  along  the 
dusty  trail  until  he  saw  looming  up  in  the 
shadows  the  low  stockade  which  surrounded 
several  plain  wooden  buildings  of  ordinary 
dimensions  and  one  long,  narrow  one  which 
ran  the  whole  length  of  the  enclosure.  He 
turned  and  entered  an  open  gate,  walked 
straight  through  the  enclosure  and  toward 
one  of  the  buildings  where,  over  the  door, 
hung;  a  board  with  the  word  " Command- 
ant"  painted  on  it  in  large  letters.  Ashe 
walked  quickly  up  the  steps  a  tall,  gray- 
mustached  man,  in  the  uniform  of  a  cap- 
tain, looked  up  from  a  table  at  which  he 
had  been  writing.  "Ah !  is  that  you, 
Giey?"  and  as  the  new-comer  gravely  sa- 
luted and  remained  standing,  he  continued  : 
"  I  have  been  expecting  you  for  some  time. 
Did  you  have  any  difficulty  in  finding 
Colonel  Byrd?" 

"He  is  no  longer  at  the  hotel.  He  left 
at  noon  saying  he  had  been  summoned  to 
Washington  by  the  Department  on  im- 
portant business.  The  clerk  gave  me  the 
information  and  also  this  letter  for  you." 
He  handed  him  a  letter,  and,  at  the  cap- 
tain's request,  seated  himself  After  a  few 
minutes  of  silence  the  officer  looked  up 
from  the  letter.  "Did  you  see  the  stage 
come  in?"  he  asked. 

"Yes,  sir.  It  drove  up  just  as  I  was 
leaving." 

"Did  you  see  any  of  tin;  passengers?" 
"Yes,  sir.    I  saw  a  lady  and  gentleman, 
but  left  too  soon  to  notice  any  others." 


"The  reason  why  I  ask  is  because 
Colonel  Byrd  tells  me  he  expected  his  old 
chum,  Major  Nelson,  and  party  this  after-' 
noon.  I  suppose  the  young  lady  must  be 
his  daughter.  He  asks  me  to  show  the 
old  gentleman  all  the  courtesies  I  can,  and, 
if  I  find  time,  accompany  him  over  the 
Park.  Of  course  nothing  would  give  me 
more  pleasure,  but  look  at  all  these  reports 
to  be  sent  in,  and  they're  not  half  finished 
either.  It  won't  do,  though,  to  slight  the 
Colonel's  request,  so  I  suppose  I  must  hunt 
up  the  old  fossil  to-morrow  and  make  my- 
self agreeable.  See  here,  Grey,  why  can't 
you  take  this  bore  off  my  hands?  You 
look  worn,  and  a  little  rest  will  do  you 
good.  Besides,  there's  the  girl.  I  don't 
believe  you  are  much  of  a  lady-killer,  but 
you  surely  would  not  object  to  a  week's 
furlough  with  nothing  to  do  but  point  out 
geysers  and  listen  to  a  young  lady's  excla- 
mations. Come  to  think  of  it,  I  believe 
you  are  sick,  and  if  you  don't  take  this 
furlough  I'll  put  you  in  the  hospital.  I 
can't  afford  to  lose  my  best  man  just  be- 
cause you  will  keep  going.  What  do  you 
say,  wdl  you  go  or  not?" 

Every  drop  of  blood  had  left  his  face 
and  his  pale  lips  were  drawn  rigidly  over 
his  set  teeth.  His  left  hand  grasped  the 
scabbard  of  Iris  sabre  as  though  he  would 
crush  it.  His  heart  was  beating  tumul- 
tuously,  his  very  braiu  seemed  on  fire  at 
the  thought  of  hearing  her  voice  and  touch- 
ing her  hand  once  more.  Could  he  do  it, 
dare  he  do  it  and  still  preserve  his  lost 
identity?  And  if  he  did,  what  then? 
Could  he  bear  this  life-long  imprisonment 
any  better  for  having  seen  her  face  once 
more? 

"Are  you  faint,  Grey  ?  Here  take  some 
water.    This  cursed  heat  will  pull  you 
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yet  if  you  don't  take  more  cure  of  your- 
self. I  am  sure  this  holiday  is  just  what 
you  need,  and  if  you  don't  promise  to  re- 
lieve me,  why  I'll  just  delail  you  as  escort 
to  His  Highness  the  Major.  Will  you 
volunteer  or  shall  I  issue  the  order?" 
"  You  are  very  kind,  Captain,  but  yon  leave 
me  no  alternative  but  to  volunteer.  Cour- 
tesy to  the  young  lady  would  allow  noth- 
ing else.  I  submit,  and  shall  report  to 
His  Highness  to-morrow,  gorgeously  at- 
tired in  my  newest  uniform.  Che  sara, 
sara." 

''Seriously,  Grey,  I  would  be  greatly 
obliged  if  you  would  do  so,  but  I  won't 
press  it.  You  are  pale  and  need  rest,  and 
if  you  don't  feel  well  enough  to  knock 
around  the  Park  I'll  get  you  a  furlough, 
and  you  can  rest  after  your  own  sweet 
will." 

"I  won't  deny  that  I  am  a  little  'off' 
as  to  health,  Captain,  but  I  don't  want  any 
furlough.  Service  in  the  Park,  even  as  a 
useless  escort,  is  preferable,  even  if  it  were 
not  relieving  you  of  an  onerous  task.  At 
what  time  shall  I  report  at  the  hotel?" 

"I  don't  suppose  the  old  gent  will  start 
out  to-morrow  so  we  will  go  up  together 
about  ten  o'clock.  Remember  you  are  re- 
leased from  duty  and  don't  worry  your- 
self." 

Grey  had  arisen  while  the  Captain  was 
speaking  and,  as  he  finished,  saluted  and 
passed  quietly  out.  As  the  sound  of  his 
footsteps  grew  fainter,  and  finally  ceased, 
Captain  Harris  remarked  to  himself,  per- 
plexedly: "Just  as  like  as  not  I  have  in- 
sulted him  instead  of  doing  him  a  kind- 
ness. I  never  know  when  he  is  pleased  or 
not.  He  takes  everything  calmly,  rain  or 
shine,  but  if  he  doesn't  have  some  tough 
battles  with  himself  at  times  there  is  noth- 


ing in  faces.  Reed  or  Bates  would  have 
jumped  at  the  proposition,  but  he  seems  to 
look  upon  it  as  he  would  picket  duty  or 
guard  mounting,  to  be  done  because  I  order 
it.  He  really  needs  the  rest,  though,  and 
I  am  glad  I  forced  it  on  him." 

Grey  passed  on  down  the  long  line  of 
wooden  barracks,  entered  his  own  bare 
apartment  and  flung  himself  wearily  down 
upon  the  narrow,  iron-framed  cot  which 
formed  the  larger"  part  of  his  furniture.  A 
wooden  stool  and  camp-chest  comprised  the 
rest.  Only  once  did  he  move  and  then  it 
was  to  tear  apart  the  closely  buttoned  mili- 
tary jacket  from  his  throat.  When  the 
sharp  notes  of  the  morning  lvveille  floated 
out  upon  the  still,  fresh  air  there  was  one 
man  whom  they  did  not  waken.  They 
only  recalled  him  to  a  knowledge  of  things 
around  him.  He  lay  as  he  had  fallen  first 
upon  his  bed.  Through  the  whole  night 
his  brain  had  been  busy  with  memories  of 
the  past  and  bitter  forecasts  of  the  future. 

To-day  he  was  to  face  her  for  whom  his 
heart  had  hungered  ;  could  it  bear  sin-h  joy 
in  silence?  To  day  he  was  to  meet  that 
friend  for  whose  hand-clasp  his  own  hand 
had  been  extended  in  many  a  torturing 
dream;  could  he  restrain  it  now  from 
reaching  forth  to  the  reality? 

A  sharp  rap  on  the  door  recalled  kin 
wandering  thoughts,  and  as  lie  opened  it 
the  Captain's  orderly  presented  himself. 
"Grey,  Captain  Harris  wishes  to  see  you 
immediately." 

"Tell  him  I  will  report  in  two  minutes, 
-sir,"  answered  Grey,  as  he  qui<  kly  buttoned 
his  military  jacket  and  brushed  his  rumpled 
hair  into  place.  In  exactly  two  minutes 
he  was  in  the  Captain's  office.  As  he  ap- 
proached with  the  accustomed  salute  Cap- 
tain Harris  said:  "I  am  glad  you  are 
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ready  so  soon.  I  just  received  this  dis- 
patch from  Colonel  Nelson  with  the  re- 
quest that  I  send  it  to  Gardner  as  soon  as 
possible.  The  operator  at  the  hotel  is  ill 
and  the  line  is  useless.  He  got  a  message 
from  Washington  last  night  which  came 
by  special  messenger  requiring  his  imme- 
diate presence  there,  and  he  wishes  this 
answer  to  be  sent  immediately.  All  the 
men  but  you  are  at  present  on  duty,  and 
though  I  know  you  are  almost  ill  I  must 
ask  you  to  carry  it.  You  will  find  your 
horse  ready  at  the  door.  You  can  report 
to  me  at  the  hotel  when  you  return.  Of 
course  this  relieves  you  from  the  tiresome 
duty  of  showing  the  old  gent  through  the 
Park,  but  it  will  not  affect  your  furlough, 
which  will  begin  when  you  return.  Here 
is  the  dispatch." 

Grey  took  it  in  silence,  saluted,  and,  as 
the  Captain  turned  again  to  his  desk,  he 
sprang  quickly  into  the  saddle  and  was 
off.  As  he  left  the  barrack-yard  and  struck 
the  wide,  dusty  road  outside  he  put  his 
horse  into  the  long,  swinging  gallop  which 
is  peculiar  to  the  cavalry  service. 

So  she  was  to  leave  to-day  without  ever 
knowing  how  near  she  had  been  to  him. 
Without  knowing  what  dormant  power  of 
suffering  she  had  awakened,  what  sleeping 
dogs  of  memory  she  had  roused.  He 
knew  he  would  never  again  quiet  that 
goading,  gnawing  pain  which  now  was 
thrilling  him  in  its  ecstacy  and  crying 
aloud  for  justice.  Until  now  he  had 
spurned  the  idea  of  receiving  the  empty 
and  cold  acquittal  of  the  world ;  it  would 
deliver  him   from  the   tortures    of  the 

damned  and  give  him  the  right  to  

to  what?  He  was  dead  to  the  world; 
what  good  would  a  vindication  do  the 
dead?    Aucl  then  came  that  other  more 


torturing  thought:  was  he  dead  to.  her  f 
It  was  always  present.  It  never  left  him 
now.  Did  she  think  him  guilty?  Some- 
how his  inward  questioning  could  get  no 
farther  than  that.  It  was  the  maelstrom 
of  his  hopes  and  fears.  When  that  ques- 
tion forced  itself  upon  him  all  thoughts, 
all  imaginings  went  down  in  a  whirl  of 
despair. 

While  he  had  been  busy  with  his  thoughts 
his  horse  had  galloped  steadily  on  until 
now  the  straggling,  irregular  collection  of 
cabins  which  constituted  the  station,  called 
by  courtesy  Gardner  City,  lay  just  in  front 
of  him.  Every  house,  tree  and  blade  of 
grass  bore  its  covering  of  white  alkalie 
dust,  which  lay  like  a  pall  over  the  parched 
earth. 

Grey  galloped  silently  up  the  single  de- 
serted street  to  the  telegraph  office  and 
called  the  operator  to  the  door.  He 
handed  him  the  dispatch  with  the  Captain's 
order  that  it  be  sent  at  once,  and  turning 
his  horse's  head  homeward  sent  him  along 
at  the  same  long  gallop  in  which  he  had 
come  the  whole  distance  from  the  fort. 
The  animal  was  beginning  to  flag  from  the 
long,  hot  ride,  but  the  rider  was  too  much 
occupied  with  his  own  thoughts  to  notice 
it.  After  proceeding  several  miles  the 
beast  slackened  his  pace  and,  finding  his 
rider  unconscious  of  the  change,  finally 
subsided  into  a  walk.  Grey,  seeing  at  last 
that  his  animal  was  suffering  from  fatigue, 
allowed  him  to  walk;  and  thinking  that 
water  might  be  acceptable  he  left  the  road 
and  turned  out  to  where  a  little  stream  was 
almost  hidden  up  under  the  edge  of  a  small 
rocky  canon.  After  slaking  his  horse's 
thirst  he  turned  back  toward  the  road  in  a 
brisk  gallop.  But  he  never  reached  it. 
His  horse's  foot  found  one  of  the  prairie- 
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dog  holes  so  thick  around  him  and  fell  on 
his  head  with  a  broken  leg.  Grey  fell  full 
length  upon  the  ground,  his  head  met  a 
sharp-pointed   rock,  and  he  rolled  over 


with  a  sickening  gash  on  his  temple.  The 
poor  beast  kicked  and  struggled  hard  to 
fret'  himself,  but  his  rider  never  moved. 
His  furlough  had  come.    E  B.  Lewis. 

Marysvillk,  Montana. 


IN  CAMP. 


"Right  forward,  fours  right,  march!" 
came  the  command  and  off  we  went  erect 
at  a  pine  tree  and  stepping  with  that  al- 
most painfully  mathematical  precision 
which  is  characteristic  of  the  "greenny" 
in  ranks.  Every  boy  in  that  knightly 
band  was  making  tremendous  efforts  to 
appear  calm,  cool  and  collected  as  do  the 
heroes  of  dime  novel  fame.  And  why? 
Had  we  been  told,  as  were  the  followers  of 
Bonaparte  when  they  stood  under  the 
shadows  of  the  Egyptian  pyramids,  that 
centuries  were  looking  down  upon  us? 
Not  that,  nor  yet  fifths  of  centuries,  for 
where,  I  ask,  where  in  history,  in  story  or 
in  song  will  you  find  an  individual  of  the 
female  persuasion  a  fifth  of  a  century  old 
who  is  not  in  the  dual,  number?  But 
those  of  a  more  tender  age  were  there  in 
profusion  and  each  boy  felt  (unparalleled 
folly  !)  that  a  particular  beauty  was  pour- 
ing a  regular  fusillade  of  loving  glances 
upon  him,  causing  the  blood  to  mount  to 
his  would-be  battle-scarred  brow.  In  a 
few  minutes  we  had  boarded  a  special  train 
having  on  board  five  or  six  companies  of 
troops,  and  on  we  sped,  striking  terror  to 
the  simple  folk  along  the  route,  for  they 
believed  in  their  soids  that  the  "Yanks" 
had  come  again,  and  why  an  occasional 
"long  torn"  was  not  leveled  at  us  by  some 
veteran  of  the  sixties  is  something  the 


philosophical  historian  will  have  to  ex- 
plain. At  sunset  we  arrived  at  camp. 
The  quarters  of  the  State  Guard  were  in 
Sea-side  Park,  a  beautiful  grove  on  the 
Wrightsville  Sound  about  nine  miles  from 
Wilmington.  There  we  found  ab  »ut  twelve 
hundred  men,  boys  in  the  very  flush  and 
vigor  of  youth,  many  of  whom  had,  like 
Putnam  of  Revolutionary  fame,  left  the 
plow  at  the  call  of  the  State  and  with  a 
heroism  which  stands  without  a  parallel 
in  the  annals  of  war  nobly  resolved  to 
abandon  all  at  their  country's  call,  and  the 
rank  grass  that  waved  in  the  field  of  cot- 
ton tells  the  sequel.  JDulce  et  decorum  est 
pro p 'atria  ites  facer e.  (This  is  put  to  sound 
big. — Author).  At  peep  of  day  the 
reveille  sounded  and  all  was  astir.  After 
we  had  made  such  an  attack  on  the  loaves 
and  fishes  that  not  one  basket  of  fragments 
could  have  been  gathered  we  were  mar- 
shaled on  the  strand  by  our  valiant  com- 
mander and  for  two  hours  made  "foot- 
prints on  the  sands  of  time."  At  even- 
tide we  went  and  did  likewise.  After- 
wards a  rush  was  made  for  the  train  going 
over  to  the  beach.  Many  of  us  had  not 
seen  the  ocean  and  consequently  were  all 
aglow  with  excitement.  And  now  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  dwell  at  a  distance 
from  the  coast  and  have  never  gazed  upon 
the  heaving  bosom  of  the  sea  J  will  give 
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a  description.  "An  ocean  is  a  very  large 
body  of  water."  (See  geography).  Next 
we  tempted  the  waves.  Now  Peter,  you 
remember,  was  so  indiscreet  as  to  walk 
upon  the  waters,  but  we  would  do  no  such 
thing.  We  would  ride,  for  who  would 
walk  when  to  ride  is  possible?  And  now, 
my  dear  reader,  just  go  in  the  surf  and 
you  will  be  enabled  to  accomplish  such 
wonders  as  would  fill  with  envy  the  breast 
of  a  professional  acrobat.  Of  course  this 
was  tempestuous  joy(?)  and  our  fidelity  was 
enhanced  no  little  by  the  fact  that  we  were 
in  constant  expectation  of  making  an  ex- 
cursion into  those  r*  gions  which  were  an- 
ciently explored  by  Jonah,  the  son  of 
Amittai. 

The  scenery  of  North  Carolina  has  so 
often  been  the  theme  of  the  gifted  writer 
that  it  would  be  presumption  for  a  boy  to 
try  to  paint  its  glories.  Our  mountains 
are  the  admiration  of  the  world;  our  sea- 
shore is  not  without  charm.  Nature  speaks 
ro  man  in  a  voice  of  gentleness  and  at  the 
same  time  one  of  power.  Nowhere  is 
this  more  true  than  when  we  ponder  over 
its  vastness  and  its  symmetry.  Nature  and 
art  were  combined  here  to  present  a  scene 
of  grandeur. 

It  was  flood-tide.  The  waters  of  the 
sound,  bounded  by  the  white  sand  banks 
which  now  shone  like  boulders  of  fire, 


were  shimmering  and  gleaming  with  a 
thousand  hues;  the  polished  helmets  of 
the  soldiers  on  dress  parade  glittered  in  the 
slanting  sunlight  like  bars  of  burnished 
gold;  the  murmur  of  the  ocean's  breath 
fanning  the  gorgeous  foliage  was  now  lost 
in  the  deeper  and  richer  notes  of  the  regi- 
mental band,  while  in  all  and  above  all 
could  be  heard  the  solemn  song  of  the 
eternal  sea  filling  the  soul  with  reverence 
for  Him  who  created  the  deep  and  inspir- 
ing an  abiding  faith  in  Him  at  whose  com- 
mand the  waves  obeyed  and  were  silent. 

Many  were  the  pranks  played  by  this 
company.  Some  of  them  worthy  of  the 
consideration  of  our  fathers  in  gray. 

On  Wednesday  of  the  second  wTeek  there 
was  a  battle  between  the  3d  and  4th  regi- 
ments. The  hostile  hosts  confronted  each 
other,  the  word  was  given  and  with  a  yell 
that  would  have  made  the  hair  of  any 
nervous  person  stand  erect  like  the  "quills 
of  the  fretted  porcupine"  they  rushed 
madly  to  the  charge.  Balaklava  was 
eclipsed.  The  fame  of  the  six  hundred 
was  overshadowed  by  these  Americans. 
Ah,  bravely  did  we  fight,  we  boys  in  blue 
and  brass.  Numberless  were  the  wounded, 
countless  were  the  slain.    It  was  a  gory 

day   But  halt !    We  are  at  home 

again  all  covered  with  dust  and  glory. 

"SODGER." 
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SEMINARY  LIFE  IN  LOUISVILLE. 


A  little  digression  by  way  of  introduc- 
tion. Ever  since  my  decision  in  May, 
1886,  to  preach  Seminary  life  in  Louis- 
ville had  been  the  subject  of  many  fond 
anticipations,  and  I  looked  forward  to 
that  time  with  much  joy  and  pleasure.  In 
the  latter  part  of  September  last  I  boarded 
the  cars  at  Sto vails,  N.  C,  and  started  for 
Louisville.  A  few  hours'  ride  brought 
me  to  Richmond,  Va.  Here  I  changed 
cars  for  the  city  of  my  destination.  Hav- 
ing no  friend  f«»r  a  companion  I  thought 
I  would  pass  the  night  as  best  I  could  and 
spend  the  day  in  viewing  the  beautiful 
scenery.  Our  cars  had  been  in  motion 
only  a  little  while  when  my  attention  was 
attracted  by  a  gentleman  to  my  left  very 
much  absorbed  in  what  I  thought,  from 
best  I  could  see,  a  Hebrew  book.  This 
caused  me  at  once  to  spot  him  as  a  Theo- 
logue.  To  my  delight  I  soon  learned  that 
I  was  correct,  and  a  little  later  I  was  much 
drawn  out  towards  him  by  a  little  incident. 
In  packing  my  trunk  I  failed  to  leave  out 
my  overcoat,  t (linking  I  would  not  need 
it  and  forgetting  I  had  to  pass  through 
both  the  Blue  Ridge  and  Alleghany 
Mountains.  Before  long  Lperceivecl  quite 
a  change  in  the  weather  and  be^an  to  think 
of  my  coat,  and  by  the  time  we  had 
reached  Staunton,  Va.,  I  was  shivering 
with  cold.  Here  the  Theologue  learned 
of  my  misfortune  and  kindly  loaned  me 
one  of  his  coats.  You  see  he  was  well 
supplied,  for  he  "had  been  there,"  as  the 
slang  phrase  would  have  it.  I  will  be 
sure  to  pack  my  overcoat  when  I  take  an- 


other such  trip.  Daylight  uext  morning 
found  us  speeding  along  the  banks  of  New 
River  in  the  Alleghany  Mountains  of 
West  Virginia.  It  would  be  useless  for 
me  to  attempt  to  describe  the  scenerv  from 
here  on,  especially  the  beauty  of  the  Blue 
Grass  section  of  Kentucky.  To  see  it  is 
to  enjoy  it.  I  reached  Louisville  Satur- 
day night,  making  my  trip  in  a  little- less 
than  two  days. 

By  the  time  we  had  reached.  Louisville 
there  were  several  Seminary  boys  on  board. 
A  small  Georgian  of  240  pounds  weight 
and  I  agreed  to  cast  our  lots  together  till 
time  came  to  draw  for  rooms.  Baby  (for 
that  is  the  name  we  soon  gave  my  friend) 
and  I  had  a  room  assigned  us  temporarily 
on  the  third  floor.  Believe  me,  I  found 
large  men  very  useful  ere  we  had  trans- 
ferred our  trunks  to  said  floor.  There  we 
were  with  no  lamp  and  nine  o'clock  at 
night.  Our  best  resort  was,  we  thought, 
to  purchase  an  old-fashioned  tallow  candle 
for  the  present.  So  we  soon  procured  one 
and  made  a  dish  out  of  a  piece  of  paper 
about  six  inches  square.  It  worked  charm- 
ingly. I  was  very  careful  in  my  toilet 
that  night  and  next  morning,  as  it  was 
very  difficult  to  remove  the  signs  of  my 
journey,  but  I  found  that  if  an  occasional 
daub  of  smut  had  been  left  here  and  there 
I  would  not  been  left  alone, 

Louisville  is  very  unfortunate  with  its 
smoke  from  soft  coal.  It  is  said  that  if 
one  stands  on  an  elevated  spot  a  few  miles 
out  of  the  city  he  can  see  only  an  immense 
cloud  of  smoke  rising  up  over  the  city, 
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hiding:  it  from  view.  It  is  a  common 
thing  to  see  soot  or  soft  coal  cinders  on  a 
person's  face  on  the  .street.  It  reminds  me 
of  the  fashion,  I  am  told,  some  ladies  so 
much  admire — wearing  small  black  pieces 
of  cloth  on  their  faces  for  beauty.  Here 
all  of  that  work  is  needless.  Only  step 
on  the  street  and  you  will  soon  have  quite 
a  number  of  little  beauties  on  your  face. 

Next  morning  was  Sunday.  We  at- 
tended Dr.  T.  T.  Eaton's  church.  I  went 
in  the  afternoon  with  Bro.  League,  of 
South  Carolina,  to  Germantown  Mission, 
in  which  I  afterwards  became  one  of  the 
laborers.  Sunday  morning  I  met  breth- 
ren Kcsler,  Lynch  and  Wilson,  and  conse- 
quently felt  more  at  home. 

It  is  customary  here  to  draw  for  rooms. 
This  interesting  feature  took  place  Mon- 
day evening.  I  always  was  unlucky  in 
drawing,  with  one  exception,  and  that  was 
during  my  college  life  when  there  was  one 
partridge,  and  the  rest  robins,  at  a  little 
barbecue  and  I  drew  the  .part ridge.  In 
this  case  I  had  my  usual  misfortune,  for 
my  name  was  among  the  very  last  drawn, 
and  the  rooms  had  been  picked  over  doz- 
ens of  times.  On  the  next  day  I  ex- 
changed my  room  for  what  I  thought  the 
best  in  the  Seminary. 

My  feelings  on  entering  the  Seminary 
were  quite  different  from  what  I  felt  on 
entering  college.  Then  I  fully  expected 
to  be  hazed,  as  I  had  heard  my  friends  re- 
late the  reception  they  usually  gave  "New 
Ish,"  but  here  I  expected  nothing  like 
that,  of  course. '  I  remember  now,  though, 
how  I  felt  when  I  heard  one  of  the  old 
boys  tell  of  having  forty  pages  of  Jose- 
phus  assigned  for  a  lesson  in  New  Testa- 
ment and  how  he  smiled  at  the  effect  it 
had  on  us  "Fresh,"  and  the  next  day  when 


I  had  purchased  the  books  I  would  need 
at  once,  I  was  chagrined  to  learn  that  they 
were  more  than  I  could  carry  home.  I 
soon  learned,  though,  to  prize  them,  and 
found  them  very  instructive  and  interest- 
ing companions.  A  day  or  two  brought 
my  room-mate,  Bro.  W.  J.  Ward,  and 
then  a  few  more  days  found  me  busy  in 
the  daily  routine  of  Seminary  work. 

Life  in  the  Seminary  reminds  me  of  my 
college  days,  and  yet  differs,  in  some  re- 
spects, very  widely  from  them.  The  same 
hard  study  is  required,  but  it  bears 
more  directly  upon  my  life's  work.  New 
fields  for  mental  investigation  open  up  to 
the  view,  and  the  fact  that  investigating 
them  stores  the  mind  with  rich  material 
for  immediate  use  adds  a  new  impetus  to 
greater  effort.  Turning:  the  mind  from 
fields  of  knowledge  in  which  it  has  been 
gleaning  vital  thoughts  here  and  there 
from  childhood,  and  especially  during 
academic  and  collegiate  courses,  and  cast- 
ing it  into  others  is,  indeed,  refreshing. 
It  is  like  a  visit  from  familiar  scenes  to 
lofty  peaks  and  beautiful  mountain  scenery. 
I  shall  never  forget  the  impressions  made 
upon  my  mind  in  taking  up  the  history  of 
that  most  wonderful  of  all  nations,  the 
Jews,  at  the  time  when  the  Old  Testament 
stops  its  account  of  them  and  following 
them  through  the  Inter-Biblical  Period  to 
the  time  when  the  New  Testament  takes 
it  up.  And  how  rich  and  inspiring  the 
life  and  works  of  Christ,  studied  sys- 
tematically! The  Old  Testament,  too, 
with  its  sacrifices  and  laws.  How  much 
more  beautiful  when  you  see  t ho  connec- 
tion between  it  and  the  New,  and  perceive 
how  it  gradually  prepares  the  way  for  the 
higher  teachings  of  the  New!  Even  an 
abstract   of   systematic    theology   has  a 
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charm  about  it,  although  difficult  to  mas- 
ter, for  it  enlightens  the  mind  concerning 
our  Redeemer  and  God.  Of  course,  we 
have  some  dry  studies,  for  nothing  so  de- 
lightful could  happen  to  the  student  as  to 
be  freed  from  such. 

It  took  me  some  time  to  become  ac- 
customed to  reciting  in  the  afternoons  and 
on  Saturdays  for  a  rarity.  I  miss  much 
the  weekly  meetings  of  my  dear  old  So- 
ciety. Often  my  mind  turns  toward  it 
and  my  heart  goes  out  in  thankful  grati- 
tude for  the  indispensable  training  I  re- 
ceived within  its  sacred  walls.  I  owe  it  a 
debt  of  untold  gratitude.  We  have  sev- 
eral societies  of  different  kinds  among  us. 
On  the  first  day  of  each  month  our  Mis 
sionary  Society  meets.  All  exercises  are 
suspended  and  both  the  professors  and 
students  attend.  This  is  quite  an  inter- 
esting day  with  me.  The  Society  has 
uuder  its  control  four  missions  in  the  city. 
Different  fields  are  discussed  and  letters 
read  from  missionaries  at  each  meeting. 
These  meetings  instill  within  the  boys  a 
missionary  spirit  and  impress  them  with 
their  duty  to  arouse  their  churches  on  this 
great  subject  when  they  enter  their  fields 
of  labor.  Reading  letters  from  mission- 
aries is  especially  instructive  and  enjoyable. 
Since  a  visit  from  Bro.  Wilder,  wh©  spoke 
to  us  on  missions,  about  thirteen  of  us 
have  formed  what  we  call  a  Society  of 
Missionary  Volunteers.  Those  are  mem- 
bers who  expect  to  go  to  foreign  fields, 
God  permitting.  Our  hearts  are  often 
made  to  rejoice  in  this  little  Society.  We 
hope  to  add  others  to  our  number  soon. 
But  there  is  a  Society  in  the  Seminary 
quite  peculiar  in  its  object.  It  is  called 
the  Mutual  Consolation  and  Indignation 
Society.    In  this  meet  t he  boys  with  long  j 


faces,  sad  hearts,  crushed  ambitions — in 
short,  those  whose  girls  have  gone  back  on 
them.  They  console  each  other  when  their 
girls  act  squarely  in  "  breaking  their  noses," 
and  show  their  mutual  indignation  when 
their  brother  has  been  shamefully  handled. 
They  tell  me  it  is  amazingly  startling  to 
know  the  number  of  our  brethren  who  go 
or  should  belong  to  this  organization. 
Thus  goes  life ! 

One  of  our  professors  endeavors  to  ob- 
tain the  biography  of  each  student  and  has 
them  neatly  bound  and  presented  to  the 
library  for  future  generations  to  peruse. 
It  is  indeed  enjoyable  to  read  the  biography 
of  another  fellow,  but  how  it  makes  one 
feel  funny  and  little  to  see  all  of  the  great 
deeds  of  his  own  life  summed  up  in  a  few 
lines  and  published  to  the  world  ! 

While  our  daily  life  here  must  be  more 
or  less  the  same  old  tale,  still  we  have 
many  experiences  and  observations  to 
break  the  monotony,  and  each  day  brings 
with  it  refreshing  periods.  A  certain  pro- 
fessor here  is  very  fond  of  impressing 
points  by  examples  and  illustrations  about 
sweethearts.  I  imagine  he  thinks  that  a 
very  important  subject  with  the  students 
and  that  references  to  that  subject  will  be 
more  likely  to  cling  to  the  mind.  He 
loves  to  throw  out  a  hint  jto  the  brother  he 
happens  to  be  quizzing  at  the  time  that  he 
thinks  will  do  him  good  when  he  is  on  his 
bridal  tour  to  Palestine  or  Greece  or  some 
of  the  old  Bible  countries.  His  remarks, 
thrown  in  by  the  way,  are  always  spicy 
and  refreshing  to  the  weary  brain  of  the 
student.  This  professor  not  long  since 
announced  "that  he  desired  tlmse  who 
were  sick  at  the  regular  time  for  examina- 
tions to  write  their  names  and  examina- 
tion missed  on  a  slip  of  paper  and  hand 
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it  to  him.    The  next  morning  at  recitation, 

with  a  smile  on  his  face,  he  remarked  that 

some  one  had  handed  him  the  wrong  piece 

of  paper  through  mistake,  and  read  the 

contents  running  thus: 

"Don't  you  wish  you  had  hair  like  Saul's  ? 
Oh  !  why  not  ? 
Pretty  hair  for  maidens  fair, 
Pretty  teeth  for  men  discreet." 

The  professor,  after  passing  his  opinion 
about  the  rythm  of  the  last  two  lines,  re- 
marked that  the  owner  could  come  forward 
and  get  it  if  he  would  claim  it.  Poor  lit- 
tle poem,  (?)  it  went  begging! 

Many  little  incidents  happen  to  break 
the  monotony  of  the  daily  routine  of  work. 
One  of  the  most  enjoyable  periods  of  the 
day  is  when  we  assemble  in  the  New  York 
Hall.  This  is  our  dining-room.  Of  course 
our  meetings  here  are  enjoyable  to  the  in- 
ner man,  but  it  is  not  in  reference  to  that 
that  I  direct  my  remarks.  There  is  where 
we  can  best  be  found  together.  For  this 
reason,  I  presume,  our  company  usually 
visit  us  at  meal  times.  We  are  always 
glad  to  welcome  our  visitors  then,  but  they 
had  better  come  loaded.  We  never  slight 
any.  Students,  you  know,  have  that  very 
injurious  habit  of  eating  too  fast,  or  good 
habit  of  eating  a  little,  and  when  they 
have  finished  their  meal  they  at  once  call 
for  the  visitor,  whether  through  or  not, 
and  he  cannot  rest  till  he  rises  for  a  speech. 
Then  for  five  or  ten  minutes,  usually,  we 
are  convulsed  with  laughter.  I  think  the 
most  laughable  speech  of  the  season  was 
made  by  Dr.  Lansing  Burrows,  of  Geor- 
gia. He  insisted  upon  the  point  that  we 
should  be  lively  and  in  a  good  humor  at 
meals.  One  reason  he  urged  for  it  was  it 
would  aid  in  digestion.  I  think  the  boys 
were  pleased  to  hear  of  this  remedy  if  it 
would  aid  in  digesting  nice,  tender  Ken- 


tucky beef.  In  this  hall  all  of  the  notices 
of  entertainments,  lectures,  candy  pullings, 
etc.,  are  given.  Candy  pullings  (tickets 
10  cents)  are  indeed  common.  Whenever 
one  rises  now,  however,  and  says  candy  he 
is  rattled  down  and  not  allowed  to  proceed 
with  his  discourse.  Seminary  students 
generally  are  charged  half  rates  for  tickets 
to  lectures,  and  some  time  ago  we  were 
greatly  amused  at  the  announcement  of 
one  of  the  boys.  This  was  the  force  of 
his  remarks:  ''Doubtless  some  of  you  are 
not  aware  that  the  National  Convention  of 
the  Prohibition  party  will  be  held  in  our 
city  on  to-morrow  and  the  next  day.  There 
will  be  fine  speeches  from  such  men  as 
Governor  St.  John,  General  Green  Clay 
Smith,  Dr.  Brooks,  Miss  Frances  Willard 
and  the  Rev.  and  Dr.  Anna  Shaw.  Ad- 
mission free  and  Theologues  half  price,  as 
usual;  that  is,  they  can  take  a  girl  with 
them  on  their  ticket."  We  are  very  much 
shut  off  from  female  society  (those  of  us 
who  do  not  visit  much)  with  the  exception 
of  little  girls  with  tickets  to  candy  pull- 
ings for  sale.  These  are  very  familiar  to 
us.  Often  you  can  hear  the  alarm  of 
warning,  "Tickets!"  from  some  one  wdio 
has  made  the  discovery.  I  have  heard  of 
such  things  as  boys  being  from  home  about 
the  time  the  familiar  ticket  knock  sounds 
on  the  door. 

We  have  a  beautiful  building.  It  is 
situated  on  Fifth  and  Broadway.  It  is 
four  stories  high  and  very  large  and  roomy. 
We  are  blessed  with  having  everything  so 
conveniently  arranged.  At  present,  the 
dormitory,  lecture- rooms,  reading-room, 
library  and  dining  hall  all  are  in  the  same 
building.  There  are  water-closets  and 
bath-rooms  on  each  floor,  and  the  rooms 
are  heated  by  steam.    Everything  tends 
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to  add  to  our  temporal  comfort.  Spiritual 
life  amoug  us,  too,  is  bright,  as  all  are 
ministerial  students.  As  would  be  ex- 
pected religion  is  much  more  enjoyed  here 
than  at  college.  All  of  the  surroundings 
point  in  that  direction.  I  am  impressed 
more  and  more  with  the  fact,  if  we  would 
enjoy  a  bright  spiritual  life  we  must  ever 
cultivate  it.  Even  here,  where  we  are  con- 
tinually studying  about  Christ  and  the 
Bible,  it  is  necessary  to  habitually  forget 
the  things  of  earth  and  commune  with  God 
in  prayer  and  meditation.  I  thought 
while  at  college  that  it  would  be  easier  to 
live  devotedly  at  the  Seminary.  Well,  it 
is,  but  there  is  danger  here  of  growing 
more  or  less  cold.  Here  we  study  the 
Bible  to  learn  about  it  and  to  store  away 
truths  to  teach  others,  and  the  tendency  is 
to  fail  in  a  great  degree  to  appropriate  to 
our  own  souls  enough  of  its  truths.  But 
yet  I  think  most  of  us  look  upon  our 
Seminary  life  as  the  happiest  by  far  of  our 
days  spiritually.  Our  prayer- meetings 
always  interest  and  edify  us. 

The  Seminary  may  congratulate  itself 
in  many  respects  in  being  located  in  Louis- 
ville. The  city  is  growing  rapidly  and  is 
already  one  of  the  commercial  centres  of 
the  great  West.  Commercial  cities  seem 
always  to  have  fascinated  great  schools  and 
to  have  been  chiefly  the  centres  of  action  in 
early  Christianity.  Then,  too,  it  is  situated 
so  as  to  attract  students  equally  from  the 
South  and  North  and  East  and  West.  It 
has  good  water  advantages,  being  situated 
on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio  river.  It  is 
connected  with  the  outside  world  both  by 
railroad  and  steamers.  The  city  is  very 
beautiful  and  has  many  attractions  to  the 
visitor.  When  we  desire  to  take  a  short 
walk  for  fresh  air,  we  have  various  scenes 


to  entertain  us.  If  we  wish  to  see  fine 
turn-outs  and  horses  we  go  down  Third 
street.  If  we  love  to  look  at  fine  build- 
ings and  beautiful  yards  we  go  down 
Third  and  Fourth  streets  in  the  southern 
portion  of  the  city.  If  we  wish  to  look 
upon  fair  women,  the  hurry  of  business 
or  the  Ohio,  we  go  down  Fourth  street  in 
the  northern  portion  of  the  city.  The 
different  scenes  are  always  governed  by 
the  portion  of  the  city  you  visit.  The 
advantage  for  meeting  and  being  thrown 
with  young  men  from  different  sections  of 
our  country  are  excellent.  We  have  stu- 
dents from  England, .Canada,  Sweden  and 
every  portion  of  the  United  States.  It  is 
pleasant  to  have  the  privilege  of  t he  society 
of  so  many  young  men  all  with  the  same 
great  aim  in  life — the  furtherance  of  the 
Redeemer's  kingdom.  I  often  think  what 
a  power  one  hundred  and  sixty  or  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty -five  men  ought  to  exert  for 
good. 

Louisville  is  well  supplied  with  churches 
in  some  portions  of  the  city,  but  there  are 
yet  large  areas  of  it  where  no  Protectant 
church  can  be  seen.  Many  of  us  spend 
the  Sunday  afternoons  in  laboring  in  these 
destitute  portions  and  find  it  beneficial  to 
us  besides  the  good  done  for  the  Master. 

This  institution  is  the^pride  of  Southern 
Baptists  and  well  it  may  be.  Its  influence 
is  felt  in  every  portion  of  our  Sunny  South 
and  we  are  now7  only  getting  a  taste  of  the 
future.  .  It  is  from  this  school  that  many 
will  go  out  in  future  to  bless  the  world. 
I  shall  ever  rejoice  that  it  has  been  my 
privilege  to  attend  the  Southern  Baptist 
Theological  Seminary.  My  stay  here  will 
be  an  oasis  in  life  upon  which  the  mind 
will  delight  to  linger,    q  j.  Watkiks. 

S.  B.  T.  Seminary,  Louisville,  Ky.,  May,  1889. 
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A  DREAM. 


Once  upon  an  evening  weary 
While  I  sat  me  sad  and  dreary 

Pondering  o'er  forgotten  lore, 
Suddenly  there  came  a  tapping, 
Like  a  palm  leaf's  gentle  slapping, 

Just  above  my  chamber  door. 

Just  as  I  my  wits  was  losing 
In  my  vain  and  idle  musing, 

Idler  then  than  e'er  before, 
Came  this  alarming  rustling 
'Mid  the  cobwebs  madly  bustling 

Just  above  my  chamber  door. 

Ah,  it  made  my  hair  all  bristle, 
And  I  stopped  the  love  epistle 

Which  I  penned  with  anguish  sore, 
While  I  heard  this  endless  stirring, 
This  ungodly,  frightful  whirring, 

Just  above  my  chamber  door. 

Then  I  roused  me  from  my  dreaming, 
While  my  eyes  with  fear  were  gleaming, 

Bigger  then  than  e'er  before, 
For  I  heard  this  awful  rattling, 
Like  ten  thousand  June-bugs  battling, 

Just  above  my  chamber  door. 

Aye,  I  looked  and  looked  and  listened, 
While  my  cheeks  with  pallor  glistened, 

As  I  gazed  from  loft  to  floor, 
Till  at  last  I  saw  a  creature, 
Strangely  wrought  in  form  and  feature, 

Just  above  my  chamber  door. 

Said  I,  "Beast  or  bird  or  devil, 
Thing  of  good  or  thing  of  evil, 

I  your  pardon  do  implore; 
Have  you  seen  a  lovely  maiden, 
With  all  beauty  richly  laden, 

My  own  charming  Betsy  Moore? 

'  Oh,  she  is  a  maiden  queenly, 
And  she  smiles  on  me  serenely 

With  a  face  that  I  adore  ; 
So  oh,  tell  me,  wondrous  creature, 
I  do  here  and  now  beseech  you, 

Do  you  know  my  Betsy  Moore? 

"Have  you  in  your  wanderings  met  her? 
If  you  have  you'll  ne'er  forget  her — 

This  fair  damsel,  Betsy  Moore — 
With  a  form  so  frail  and  tender, 
And  so  very,  very  slender?" 

Quoth  the  creature,  "To  be  shore." 


"You  have  seen  her?    Then  no  tnortal 
Who  hath  crossed  the  mystic  portal 

Which  shuts  in  this  earthly  shore 
Hath  enjoyed  a  pleasure  sweeter 
Or  obtained  a  boon  completer." 

Quoth  the  creature,  "To  be  shore." 

"Tell  me,  does  she  talk  about  me, 
Does  she  trust  me,  fear  or  doubt  me, 

When  I'm  by  her  side  no  more? 
Does  she  smile  when  others  praise  me? 
Or  invent  some  scheme  to  'raise'  me?" 

Quoth  the  creature,  "To  be  shore." 

"Does  she  love  some  other  fellow, 
With  mustache  deep  brown  or  yellow, 

When  I'm  by  her  side  no  more? 
Does  she  treat  him  just  as  neatly, 
Smiling  on  him  just  as  sweetly?" 

Quoth  the  creature,  "To  be  shore." 

"Shall  I  in  the  bright  hereafter, 
In  some  clime  of  love  and  laughter, 

Win  this  damsel,  Betsy  Moore? 
Or  will  all  my  visions  vanish 
And  fierce  fate  my  pleasures  banish?" 

Quoth  the  creature,  "To  be  shore" 

"  Villain  ! "  said  I,  "  thing  of  evil, 
Villain,  if  beast  or  devil, 

I  conjure  thee  answer  more. 
Tell  me  now,  I  beg  you,  truly, 
All  you  know  completely,  fully, 

Of  this  damsel,  Betsy  Moore." 

But  he  moved  not  limb  or  muscle 
To  explain  the  wondrous  puzzle 

Which  distressed  my  senses  sore, 
And  the  more  I  raved  and  ranted 
Still  the  more  he. seemed  enchanted 

With  that  hateful  "to  be  shore." 

Till  at  last  I  seized  a  bottle, 
Eager  the  foul  fiend  to  throttle, 

And  to  crush  him  on  the  floor; 
When  I  found  that  I'd  been  dreaming 
And  the  fuss  so  fearful  seeming 

Was  a  bug  above  my  door, 
Prisoned  in  a  cobweb  there, 
Madly  buzzing  in  despair; 
Yes,  a  bug  above  my  door, 
Simplv  this  and  nothing  more. 

Dix. 
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PARASITISM. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  speak  of  para- 
sitism as  it  exists  iu  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
but  as  it  is  seen  and  felt  in  the  animal 
kingdom.  The  analogy  between  the  two, 
however,  is  very  conspicuous. 

The  peculiar  circumstances  by  which 
mankind  is  surrounded  seem  to  be  con- 
clusive evidence  that  nature  intended  for 
them  to  be  mutually  helpful  to  one  another. 
It  is  doubtless  true  also  that  it  is  the  in- 
terest'as  well  as  the  duty  of  every  people 
to  promote,  as  far  as  possible,  the  happiness 
and  prosperity  of  every  other  people. 
Nature  seems  to  have  designed  it  thus. 
And  since  the  American  people  have,  per- 
haps more  closely  than  any  other,  adhered 
to  this  arrangement  of  nature,  we  think  we 
ma)7  rightly  interpret  its  unparalleled  tide 
of  prosperity  as  au  omen  of  Divine  sanc- 
tion. The  swollen  stream  of  wealth  has 
poured  its  treasures  and  blessings  into  the 
laps  of  every  community.  But  while  the 
above  propositions  are  taken  for  granted 
it  should  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  be- 
yond a  certain  limit  or  degree  of  mutual 
dependence  existing  between  nations  there 
is  a  possibility  of  perverting  a  blessing 
into  a  curse;  for  instance  a  loss  of  self- 
respect,  self-confidence  and  hence  a  state  of 
degeneracy  into  what  we  may  choose  to 
call  a  servile,  sickly  existence  of  parasitism. 

Especially  is  this  true  of  the  intellectual 
world.  It  certainly  is  a  fact  that  the  in- 
tellectual growth  and  the  literary  status  of 


a  people,  if  nothing  else,  is  to  be  measured 
by  the  degree  of  original  self-thinking 
which  it  does.  It  is  this  more  than  any 
other  cause  which  has  exalted  the  name  of 
the  Caucasian  race  high  above  every  other 
name.  But  more  particularly;  let  us  come 
nearer  home  and  canvass  more  closely  the 
constituent  elements  of  our  own  society. 
The  magnificent  sweep  of  the  great  Mis- 
sissippi is  but  the  resultant  current  of  a 
thousand  other  streams  which  contribute  to 
its  glory.  There  were  no  rivers  had  there 
been  no  brooks;  there  were  no  brooks  had 
there  been  no  springs.  So  it  is  with  a 
nation;  it  is  the  sum  total  of  the  several 
States  or  communities  which  go  to  make 
up  the  whole.  Nations  are  composed  of 
communities  and  communities  of  families 
and  families  of  individuals.  And  just  as 
the  weal  or  woe  of  a  nation  depends  upon 
the  merits  or  the  demerits  of  each  of  the 
several  communities  composing  it  so  does 
the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  a  community 
hinge  upon  the  actual  worth  of  each  indi- 
vidual member  composing  it;  hence  the 
direct  responsibility  and  the  necessity  of 
each  one  acting  well  his  part. 

The  Anglo-Saxon's  chief  theme  is  free- 
dom of  thought,  freedom  of  action,  free- 
dom from  all  outward  restraint.  Would 
that  this  were  as  true  in  reality  as  in 
theory;  we  would  then  be  great  or  free  in- 
deed. But  pause,  think  for  a  moment  and 
count,  if  you  can,  the  teeming  millions 
composing  by  far  the  greater  part  of  our 
society  who.  never  act  with  any  degree  of 
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confidence  and  promptness  upon  opinions 
and  plans  of  their  own.  Such  people  may 
at  times  be  dimly  conscious  of  their  en- 
slavement and  feebly  struggle  to  be  free, 
but  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  they  suffer 
their  plans  and  opinions  to  be  changed  by 
the  first  counter-suggestion  of  another 
who  very  likely  himself  fluctuates  from 
opinion  to  opinion,  from  plan  to  plan  and 
veers  like  a  vane  to  every  point  of  the 
compass  with  every  wind  that  blows. 
Such  men  haven't  backbone  enough  to 
make  a  respectable  shoe-string.  They  are 
always  of  their  companion's  opinion  about 
everything  and  upon  every  subject,  pro- 
vided their  companion  expresses  his  opin- 
ion first.  If  they  have  ever  thought  for 
themselves  and  reached  a  conclusion  it  is 
most  cheerfully  and  politely(?)  yielded  to 
that  of  another. 

Such  a  parasite  swallows  down  fact, 
falsehood,  truth,  and  absurdity  indiscrimi- 
nately. He  never  objects  to  anything  or 
any  theory  which  may  be  advanced  by  his 
neighbor.  He  never  has  any  conviction 
upon  any  question  of  propriety  or  dis- 
cussion of  sufficient  depth  and  strength  to 
move  him  to  vindicate  it.  The  man  who 
makes  a  thorough  investigation  of  a  mat- 
ter  and  reaches  an  honest  conclusion, 
though  it  be  wrong,  is  to  be  commended 
for  a  rigid  vindication  of  it  far  more  than 
the  man  who  may  have  reached  a  correct 
conclusion  and  allows  himself  to  be  driven 
from  it  at  the  first  onset  of  his  opponent. 
Large  ships  are  not  baffled  by  every  breeze. 
There  are  several  kinds  of  parasites — 
mental  parasites,  physical  parasites,  social 
parasites,  and  so  on.  Do  such  people  de 
serve  pity  or  contempt? — or  both? 

S.  D.  S. 


HISTORY  AND  BOOKS. 

The  motive  that  prompts,  or  the  one 
that  ought  to  prompt,  the  historian  to  write 
is  to  give  to  distant  parts  of  the  world  and 
future  generations  a  true  and  impartial 
account  of  the  events  that  have  transpired 
and  the  causes  which  brought  them  about; 
to  show  where  mistakes  have  been  made 
that  brought  great  calamities  and  how  they 
may  be  avoided. 

We  quite  naturally  have  a  filial  interest 
in  the  affairs  of  our  fathers  and  are  spe- 
j  cially  desirous  of  knowing  something  of 
the  "seeds  of  Time"  from  which  we  have 
sprung.    But,  alas,  how  seldom  we  obtain 
a  true  history  of  anything!    When  we 
know  the  facts  in  the  case  how  seldom  we 
see  a  true  account  of  it  in  writing.  It 
seems  to  us  that  to  be  a  true  historian 
would  be  a  great  honor,  for  most  men  who 
feel  sufficiently  interested  to  write  the  his- 
tory of  an  event,  to  which  there  are  two 
sides,  take  one  side  or  the  other  and  show 
that  up  to  the  best  advantage  possible  and 
the  other  to  the  worst  possible  disadvan- 
tage, and  by  exaggerating  both  ways  they 
produce    histories    which   contain  many 
things  that  are  untrue  and  that  may  make 
j  a  wrong  impression  upon  the  minds  of  fu- 
|  ture  generations.    Think   for  a  moment 
I  and  see  if  you  cannot  call  to  mind  a  few 
|  of  this  nature. 

We  think  sometimes  what  a  pity  we 
have  so  meagre  account  of  many  mighty 
nations  that  have  arisen,  flourished  and 
fallen.  The  ferns,  the  lepidodendrons  and 
numerous  other  plants,  with  many  ani- 
mals, have  written  their  true  history  in 
volumes  of  stone,  which  may  be  read  so 
long  as  this  planet  remains  habitable.  But 
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man,  alas  for  him  !  we  know  little  of  but 
few  of  his  race  till  quite  recently.  Per- 
haps, though,  it  is  better  for  many  of  them 
and  us  too,  that  we  know  so  little  about 
them.  History  is  composed  largely  of 
wicked  deeds  and  the  greater  and  more 
wicked  a  man  was,  and  the  more  cruel  and 
bloody  deeds  he  committed,  the  more  space 
he  occupies  upon  its  pages,  and  we  are  no 
better,  but  even  worse,  for  reading  many 
of  them. 

The  Greeks,  knowing  so  little  of  their 
fathers,  furnished  the  ground-work  for  the 
greatest  epics  of  the  world.  We  have  also 
read  of  King  Arthur  and  his  court,  which 
Tennyson  has  so  admirably  woven  into 
his  Idyls  of  the  King.  We  have  heard 
of  the  German  legends  and  the  great  Nibe- 
lungen  Song.  In  fact,  all  great  nations 
have  their  early  legends,  mythology, 
chronicles,  and,  finally,  history  proper. 

It  is  often  the  case  that  the  less  we  know' 
of  individuals  and  nations  the  greater 
magnitude  we  contribute  to  their  signifi- 
cance. We  sometimes  think  that  if  civil- 
ization had  been  on  no  higher  plane  one 
hundred  years  ago  than  it  was  three  or  four 
thousand,  that  George  Washington,  no 
doubt,  would  have  drawn  as  strong  a  bow 
as  Ulysses  or  wielded  as  great  a  club  as 
Hector,  and  would  have  destroyed  whole 
British  squadrons  with  the  power  of  his 
own  might. 

Many  regret  that  the  great  libraries  at 
Constantinople,  at  Alexandria,  and  other 
great  centres  of  knowledge,  have  been  de- 
stroyed; but,  perhaps,  it  is  best  that  it 
should  be  so.  No  doubt  the  most  of  ij- 
was  worthless  and  we  are  as  well  off  to 
know  nothing  about  it  as  if  we  knew  it 
all.  Considering  that  we  are  living  in  the 
mere  dawn  of  the  historical  day  and  the 


amount  of  history  we  now  have,  the  diffi- 
culty it  is  to  retain  a  mere  outline  of  a 
small  portion  of  it,  what  human  mind 
could  grasp  the  story  one  million  years 
hence?  Is  it  not  better  for  the  "  broom 
of  oblivion"  to  sweep  the  earth  occasion-' 
ally  and  annihilate  from  its  surface  much 
of  the  bad  literature  and  make  room  for 
better?  If  we  go  on  making  books  at 
the  rate  we  are  now  going,  how  long  be- 
fore there  will  be  enough  to  girt  the  globe? 
Some  one  has  made  the  estimate  that  there 
are  150,000  new  books  written  every  year. 
Some  of  these  undergo  edition  after  edi- 
tion, and  sometimes  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  copies  of  one  book  are  published.  Five 
million  years  from  to-day  the  Congressional 
Records  would  occupy  a  large  portion  of 
space  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  We 
will  be  considered  by  those  people  as  liv- 
ing very  soon  after  the  expulsion  from 
Paradise. 

Taking  all  these  things  under  considera- 
tion we  see  little  need  of  long  elaborate 
histories,  especially  if  partiality  is  shown 
in  the  writing,  and  they  contain  little  less 
than  wars  and  rumors  of  wars,  births  and 
deaths  of  great  men  and  the  crimes  they 
committed. 

Some  one  has  suggested  that  in  writing 
the  biography  of  a  man  that  the  Apostles' 
life  of  Christ  is  a  very  fair  model.  Good 
old  John  had  Mary,  the  mother  of  Jesus, 
with  him,  and  no  doubt  learned  all  about 
his  infancy,  boyhood  and  early  manhood 
from  the  lips  of  his  mother,  but,  under 
Divine  guidance,  thought  it  unnecessary 
to  give  it  all  to  the  world.  Consequently 
we  have  only  a  few  pages  and  desire  more. 

Would  not  this  be  a  good  plan  for  writ- 
ing a  great  man's  history  to-day?  Had 
we  not  rather  close  the  book  desirous  of 
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knowing  more  than  to  become  tired  of 
reading  so  many  little  things?  How  often 
do  we  let  a  book  severely  alone  on  account 
of  its  size?  T.  S.  S. 

COLLEGE  SPIRIT. 

What  constitutes  a  college?  Not  build- 
ings nor  professors  alone,  though  each  is 
essential,  but  these  two  and  students. 
Some  one  has  concisely  said  the  prerequi- 
sites of  a  successful  school  are  bricks,  books 
and  boys.  Another  thing  that  is  some- 
times not  duly  considered  is  that  there 
must  be  cooperation  between  students  and 
teachers,  or  in  other  words,  there  must  be 
a  strong  college  spirit  for  the  highest 
achievements. 

This  term  is  often  misunderstood.  Col- 
lege spirit  is  but  another  name  for  college 
patriotism,  and  "College  patriotism  is  the 
same  as  any  other  kind  of  patriotism.  It 
is  a  self-respect  in  men,  a  sentiment  of 
loyalty,  a  feeling  of  affection  toward  the 
college,  which  is  absorbed  with  others 
under  a  common  government.  A  college 
should  be  sheet-knit  at  the  four  corners, 
containing  all  manner  of  men,  fitted  for 
their  separate  work  and  spheres  of  action, 
but  honoring  the  common  ship  which 
carries  them." 

Do  we  honor  our  common  ship  enough? 
Do  we  not  admire  this  in  others,  provided 
it  does  not  amount  to  arrogance?  One  of 
the  most  noticeable  things  about  students 
at  our  University  is  their  college  spirit. 
We  have  yet  to  meet  the  Chapel  Hillian 
who  is  not  proud  of  the  institution  and 
whose  tongue  is  not  at  once  loosened  at  the 
mere  mention  of  it. 

The  Virginia  University  Magazine,  in 
a  recent  editorial  on  this  subject,  gave 
some  reasons  why  college  spirit  was  not 


stronger  at  that  institution.  As  our  course 
of  study  is  modeled  after  that  university 
these  will  be  applicable  here,  though  in  a 
different  degree.  The  chief  reason  was 
this :  The  absence  of  a  class  system, 
which  in  most  colleges  binds  and  at- 
tracts student  to  student.  Here  there 
are  no  distinct  classes.  Each  man  selects 
his  studies  to  suit  himself,  without  regard 
to  class.  For  our  part  we  believe  in  class 
organizations,  and  would  be  glad  to  see 
our  faculty  encourage  them  more.  Class 
pride  is  no  mean  factor  in  producing  true 
college  spirit. 

The  above  magazine  also  points  out  the 
remedy  which,  it  says,  lies  in  the  newly- 
awakened  interest  in  athletics.  They 
should  receive  the  hearty  support  of  our 
students,  pecuniarily  as  well  as  otherwise. 
When  a  match-game  of  base  or  foot-ball 
is  to  be  played  let  no  student  say,  "I  don't 
care  who  beats,"  or  "I'll  bet  so  and  so 
that  we  get  beat."  Say  what  you  please, 
the  reputation  of  our  College  is  at  stake 
and  every  student  ought  to  be  interested 
in  the  result.  No  team  in  the  world  can 
do  its  best  when  it  meets  with  such  dis- 
couragement from  those  who  ought  to  give 
only  encouragement.  Strange  to  say, 
however,  we  have  always  noticed  that 
those  who  croak  most  of  defeat  before  al- 
ways have  most  to  say  after  a  victory,  and 
to  judge  from  the  continual  stream  of  "I 
told  you  so's"  no  one  would  ever  guess 
that  these  same  persons  never  uttered  a 
word  of  encouragement  at  the  time  it  was 
needed. 

By  all  means  let  us  cultivate  college 
spirit  and  do  our  part  towards  making  our 
institution  what  it  soon  will  be,  if  it  is 
not  already,  the  best  college  in  the  South. 

H.  A.  F. 
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THE  HISTORY  OF  EDUCATION  IN  NORTH 
CAROLINA. 

The  above  is  the  title  of  a  work  from 
the  pen  of  Mr.  Charles  Lee  Smith,  Fel- 
low in  History  and  Politics  at  the  Johns* 
Hopkins  University.  It  is  the  second 
monograph  in  the  Contributions  to  Ameri- 
can Educational  History,  edited  by  Prof. 
Herbert  B.  Adams,  Ph.  D.,  and  published 
by  the  Bureau  of  Elucation  at  Washing- 
ton. 

In  his  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, recommending  the  publication  of 
this  monograph,  Commissioner  Dawson 
says : 

"  For  North  Carolina  this  is  the  pioneer 
work.  The  history  of  education  in  that 
State  has  hitherto  remained  unwritten. 
That  the  Old  North  State  has  failed  to 
receive  just  recognition  at  the  hands  of 
some  historians  is  due  in  great  measure  to 
the  fact  that  ma-ny  important  phases  of 
her  early  history  have  remained  undevel- 
oped by  her  own  sons,  to  whom  they  were 
known,  and  who  have  allowed  the  preju- 
diced statements  of  early  chroniclers,  ig- 
norant of  the  facts,  to  be  accepted  without 
contradiction  as  authoritative." 

Mr.  Smith  has  carefully  and  thoroughly 
studied  the  subject  upou  which  he  writes, 
and  displays  wonderful  skill  in  collating 
historical  facts.  He  has  tracc.l  the  his- 
tory of  education  in  this  State  from  its 
settlement  to  the  present  time,  and  his 
work  will  do  much  to  dispel  ignorance 
and  correct  errors  with  regard  to  this  Com- 
monwealth. Material  for  the  work  has 
been  drawn  from  histories,  biographies, 
periodicals,  addresses,  pamphlets,  school 
catalogues,  newspaper  files,  personal  cor- 
respondence and  interviews,  the  Colonial 


Records  and  every  other  available  source. 

The  subjects  treated  are:  Education 
During  the  Proprietary  Government,  Edu- 
cation During  the  Provincial  and  State 
Governments  before  1800,  the  University 
of  North  Carolina,  Leading  Denomina- 
tional Colleges,  Higher  Female  Education, 
Secondary  Instruction,  Educational  Efforts 
of  the  Friends,  History  and  Status  of 
Education  Among  the  Colored  People,  the 
Public  Schools,  and  the  North  Carolina 
Teachers'  Assembly. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  book  is  given 
to  the  discussion  of  higher  education, 
though  the  public  school  system  is  noticed 
and  candidly  discussed.  Nearly  fifty  pages 
are  devoted  to  an  admirably  written 
sketch  of  the  University,  and  there  arc 
twelve  engravings  of  the  University  build- 
ings, halls  and  lecture-rooms  and  thirteen 
of  the  colleges  and  schools  in  the  State. 

The  sketch  of  the  University  is  the  only 
complete  sketch  of  that  institution  that 
has  ever  been  written,  and  it  is  well  done. 
The  University  has  done  a  magnificent 
work  for  North  Carolina  and  the  South, 
and  as  it  celebrates  its  centennial  it  may 
look  back  with  pardonable  pride  upon  the 
work  of  the  first  century  of  its  existence." 
The  discussion  of  the  iufluence  of  the 
University  on  the  South  ought  to  make 
every  one  who  reads  it  love  the  Old  North 
State  better.  In  the  long  list  of  those 
who  studied  at  the  University  previous  to 
1835,  and  afterward  became  prominent,  are 
numbered  a  President,  a  Vice-President, 
many  Governors  and  United  States  Sena- 
tors. In  proportion  to  the  number  of  the 
alumni  few  institutions  have  furnished 
more  men  to  the  public  service. 

The  denominational  colleges,  Wake 
Forest,  Davidson  and  Trinity,  are  dis- 
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posed  of  in  less  space,  but  the  sketches 
are  well  written  and  show  something  of 
the  work  these  institutions  are  doing  for 
the  State  and  country.  Their  alumni 
have  not  gone  so  largely  into  politics  as 
those  of  the  University;  still  many  have 
beeu  called  to  places  of  honor  and  trust. 
They  are  growing  in  usefulness  and  influ- 
ence each  year. 

The  various  female  schools  in  the  State 
are  discussed  at  more  or  less  length.  It 
is  a  sad  fact  that  the  education  of  females 
has  never  received  the  attention  that  is 
due  it.  The  State  has  never  taken  a  step 
looking  to  the  higher  education  of  females; 
but  during  the  present  century  many 
schools  have  been  established  by  private 
enterprise  and  much  good  has  been  ac- 
complished. It  is  very  gratifying  to  note 
the  growing  interest  in  this  department  of 
educational  work. 

One  entire  chapter  is  given  to  a  discus- 
sion of  the  work  the  Friends  have  done 
and  are  still  doing  in  the  State.  They 
have  spent  much  money  for  educational 


purposes,  and  control  some  of  the  most 
useful  of  our  schools. 

By  comparison  with  other  States  Mr. 
Smith  shows  that  North  Carolina  has  not 
always  been  behind  in  educational  matters. 
Schools  sprang  up  with  the  first  settle- 
ments and  have  existed,  with  varying  de- 
grees of  success,  ever  since.  In  the  fifties 
they  were  in  a  flourishing  condition,  but 
the  war  almost  destroyed  them.  They 
have  struggled  with  poverty  through  the 
years  and  must  flourish  again. 

As  a  citizen  of  the  State  who  loves  her 
institutions,  Mr.  Smith  has  earnestly 
sought  the  truth  and  has  candidly  told  it. 
His  candor  and  fairness  throughout  the 
book  cannot  be  surpassed.  It  ought  to  be 
studied  by  every  citizen  of  the  State.  It 
is  an  answer  to  many  charges  of  igno- 
rance and  lack  of  pride  that  have  been 
made  upon  us.  This  sketch  makes  us  love 
the  State  better.  Let  all  read  it.  A  copy 
may  be  obtained  by  writing  for  it  to  the 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Education, 
Washington,  D.  C.  C.  G.  W. 
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C.  G.  Wells,  Editoe. 


We  may  surprise  some  by  saying  here  j 
at  the  close  of  the  scholastic  year  that  the  j 
Literary  Societies  at  Wake  Forest  College  \ 
ought,  in  our  opinion,  to  re-establish  their  I 
*    medal  system,  with,  perhaps,  some  changes.  ! 
•  Wre   have   heard    several    of  our  most 
thoughtful  and  conservative  students  give 
expression  to  a  similar  opinion.    It  was 
announced  in  these  columns  in  October 
that  the  medals,  nine  in  number,  given  by 
the  Societies  and  the  friends  of  the  Col- 
lege, had  been  abolished.    This  writer  has 
no  opinion  to  express  here  as  to  the  wis- 
dom or  the  folly  of  the  movement  so  far 
as  it  relates  to  the  College  medals  or  those 
given  by  its  friends;  but  he  does  have  a 
word  to  say  with  regard  to  the  subject  so- 
far  as  it  relates  to  the  Literary  Societies. 

Those  Societies,  organized  and  conducted 
on  the  principles  that  they  are,  constitute 
one  of  the  most  potent  engines  for  good 
that  is  connected  with  this  College.  We 
believe  that  if  duties  are  discharged  in 
them  with  a  faithfulness  equal  to  that  re- 
quired for  the  completion  of  any  one  of 
the  ten  college  "schools"  they  will  do 
more  for  a  young  man  in  the  way  of  pol- 
ish (polish  in  manner,  polish  in  thought 
and  polish  in  the  expression  of  thought), 
in  the  way  of  inculcating  habits  of  sound 
and  correct  thinking  and  in  the  general 
preparation  for  the  actual  duties  of  life, 
and  for  real  service  to  his  country,  than 


either  one  of  the  ten  "schools."  This  is 
not  altogether  theory.  It  is  an  opinion 
founded  upon  observation  and  upon  what 
we  believe  we  actually  know  about  the 
matter. 

The  Societies  are  magnificent  engines 
for  their  special  work,  but  of  what  service 
can  the  most  splendid  engine  be,  even 
though  painted  in  the  most  gorgeous  colors, 
if  its  fly-wheels  and  pistons  are  idle?  We 
believe  that  we  have  never  witnessed  a 
poorer  year's  work  by  the  Societies  than 
the  one  that  is  just  drawing  to  a  close,  yet 
some  very  good  work  has  been  done. 
Opinions  may  well  differ  as  to  whether  or 
not  the  abolition  of  the  medals  has  been 
instrumental  in  bringing  about  this  result. 
But  you  may  talk  of  and  decry  the  sordid 
motive  of  working  for  "a  little  piece  of 
gold,"  but  the  fact  remains  that  the  hope 
of  a  prize  and  public  mention  as  the  suc- 
cessful competitor  in  a  contest  serve  as 
stimulants  to  a  large  number  of  students. 

Perhaps  the  abolition  of  the  medals  has 
not  affected  the  Society  work,  but  we  be- 
lieve it  has.  There  is  something  wrong 
somewhere  and  the  remedy  ought  to  be 
provided.  We  want  to  see  the  Societies 
introduce  medals  again,  or  institute  a  sys- 
tem of  prizes.  We  believe  it  would  result 
in  bringing  back  some  of  the  old  time  life 
and  enthusiasm  in  debate,  and  those  halls 
would  ring  again  with  (lie  music  of  ora- 
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tory.  There  are  some  who  work  and  there 
always  will  be  such,  but  we  want  to  see 
the  student  body  interested,  and  deeply  in- 
terested, in  Society  work.  We  want  to  see 
again  (a  thing  we  have  not  seen  this  year) 
the  old  time  rush  of  students  to  the  Col- 
lege Library  on  Saturday  of  each  week. 
We  want  to  see  them  bear  away  arms  full 
of  old  and  dusty  records  that  are  rich  with 
the  accumulated  learning  of  ages.  We 
want  to  see  the  flicker  of  the  midnight 
lamp  as  the  eager  student  bends  to  gather 
knowledge  that  will  be  worth  gold  to  him 
in  after  life. 

From  our  knowledge  of  human  nature 
and  from  our  observation  of  the  work  in 
the  Societies,  with  and  without  medals,  we 
honestly  believe  that  it  is  best  for  the  Lit- 
erary Societies  at  this  College  to  offer  med- 
als as  incentives  to  work.  We  hope  to  see 
them  re-established.  We  believe  that  it 
will  correct  much  of  the  indifference  that 
is  growing  up  among  the  students. 

The  Davidson  Monthly  wishes  to  direct 
attention  to  the  subject  of  Intercollegiate 
Oratorical  Contests.  We  are  in  favor  of 
everything  honorable  and  expedient  that 
tends  to  build  up  our  State  and  the  South. 
Oratorical  contests  are  held  in  Kentucky 
and  Illinois,  we  think,  and  some  other 
Western  States,  and  we  presume  the  result 
is  good.    Properly  conducted  we  do  not 


j  see  how  any  harm  could  come  from  them, 
|  but  there  are  some  evident  advantages. 
!  They  would  result  in  raising  the  oratorical 
talent  in  each  institution  joining  the  As- 
sociation to  the  highest  perfection,  for  the 
students  would  vie  writh  each  other  for  the 
honor  of  representing  the  college  in  the 
contest.  They  would  introduce  the  stu- 
dents of  the  different  colleges  in  the  State 
to  each  other,  and  this  would  have  a  lib- 
eralizing influence  on  college  men.  Each 
annual  contest  might  close  with  a  banquet, 
a  reception,  or  a  meeting  of  some  kind,  at 
which  the  young  men  could  meet  each 
other  and  the  young  ladies  who  should 
grace  the  occasion  with  their  presence. 
Thus  each  annual  meeting  of  the  Associa- 
tion would  be  looked  forward  to  with  pleas- 
ant anticipations  and  looked  back  upon  as 
an  oasis  in  the  school-boy's  life.  It  would 
advertise  the  colleges  of  the  State  to  the 
people,  whose  attention  would  thus  be  di- 
rected to  them  and  the  work  they  are  doing. 

Let  us  have  the  North  Carolina  Inter- 
collegiate Oratorical  Association.  Let 
Chapel  Hill,  Davidson,  Trinity  and  Wake 
Forest  appoint  committees  early  next  ses- 
sion and  organize  the  Association,  and  per- 
fect arrangements  for  holding  in  May, 
1890,  at  Raleigh,  Durham,  Greensboro  or 
whatever  f)oint  may  be  thought  best,  the 
first  Intercollegiate  Oratorical  Contest  ever 
held  in  the  State. 
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S.  D.  Swaim,  Editor. 


— Poeta  nacitur  non  fit  was  recently 
translated  by  one  of  the  "  Innocents"  "  Po- 
etry is  nasty  and  not  fit  to  read." — Ex. 

— Only  three  members  of  President 
Harrison's  Cabinet  are  college  graduates. 
James  G.  Blaine  was  graduated  at  Jeffer- 
son College,  John  W.  Noble  at  Yale  and 
Mr.  Miller  at  Hamilton. 

— Oberiin  College  has  received  $55,000 
in  policies  of  insurance  on  the  life  of 
Charles  W.  Hull,  of  Chicago,  the  policies 
having  been  made  payable  to  the  college. 
The  estate  of  Dr.  Hull  is  valued  at  $4,- 
000,000. 

— Mr.  B  not  very  long  since  was 

called  on  by  the  professor  to  go  to  the 
board  and  write  out  what  he  knew  about 

taurus.    Mr.  B  reluctantly  moved  off 

to  the  board  and  wrote  the  following: 
Tauro,  taurere,  tausi,  tausum. 

— William  and  Mary  College  has  gradu- 
ated three  Presidents  of  the  United 
States;  Harvard  two;  Princeton,  Hamp- 
den-Sidney,  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina, Bowdoin,  Dickenson,  West  Point, 
Kenyson,  Williams,  Union  and  Miami 
one  each. — Exchange. 

— The  North  Carolina  Teachers'  Assem- 
bly, which  meets  June  18,  1889,  is  likely 
to  prove  the  most  prosperous  session  in  its 
history.  Every  teacher  in  North  Carolina 
would  do  well  to  avail  himself  of  its  bene- 
fits. The  excursion  to  Europe  affords  all 
of  its  members  a  rare  opportunity. 


— Mr.  Henry  C.  Lea  proposes  to  give 
$25,000  towards  endowing  a  Chair  of  Hy- 
giene in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
provided  that  $25,000  more  be  raised  to 
complete1  the  $50,000  necessary  for  a  per- 
fect carrying  out  of  the  project.  A  large 
amount  has  already  been  subscribed. 

— A  new  institution  has  lately  been 
chartered  in  New  York.  It  will  be  called 
the  New  York  College  for  the  Training 
of  Teachers,  and  will  give  instruction  in 
history,  philosophy  and  science  of  educa- 
tion, in  psychology,  in  the  science  and 
art  of  teaching  and  also  in  manual  train- 
ing. 

— At  Marshal],  Missouri,  a  new  Presby- 
terian college  is  soon  to  be  built.  The 
town  proposes  to  give  $142,000  in  money 
and  $20,000  in  land.  The  United  States 
spends  more  annually  for  educational  pur- 
poses than  England,  France,  Germany, 
Austria  and  Russia  combined.  This  fact 
is  quite  encouraging  for  the  New  World. 

—  Attendance  at  recitations  is  optional  at 
Harvard,  Johns  Hopkins,  Ann  Arbor  and 
Cornell.  At  Amhurst  and  Wesleyan  nine- 
tenths  must  be  attended.  At  Yale  eigh- 
teen cuts  are  allowed  Sophomores  and 
Freshmen,  and  twenty-four  to  Seniors  and 
Juniors.  At  Dartmouth  twenty-five  cuts 
are  allowed,  and  at  Williams  thirty. — Ex. 

— At  Amherst  the  examination  system 
has  been  abolished  altogether.  To  take 
their  place  a  series  of  written  recitations 
given  at  intervals  through  the  session  has 
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been  decided  upon.  Good!  May  her 
classic  shades  never  arrow  dimmer  for  hav- 
ing  taken  the  lead  in  this  crusade  against 
this  hoary,  though  abominable,  system  of 
examinations! 

— Kentucky  University  proposes  to  test 
the  theory  of  co-education  during  the  next 
session  by  throwing  open  its  doors  to  the 
fair  sex.  In  several  of  the  colleges  where 
it  has  been  tried  it  has  not  worked  very 
satisfactorily.  Italy  has  opened  its  seven- 
teen universities  to  women,  and  Norway, 
Switzerland,  Sweden  and  Denmark  have 
done  likewise. 

— It  is  said  that  about  nine-tenths  of 
the  young  men  in  America  who  enter  col- 
lege faint  by  the  way.  For  this  there  are 
doubtless  several  reasons,  but  we  suggest 
as  one  of  the  principal  reasons  the  lack  of 
a  thorough  preparation  at  the  preparatory 
schools.  Thousands  of  young  men  are  per- 
suaded and  hurried  off  to  college  long  before 
they  are  ready  for  it,  and  when  the  mistake 
is  once  made  it  is  too  late  to  remedy  it. 

— During  a  recent  visit  of  Mr.  Robert 
P.  Wilder  to  Oberlin  thirty-two  new  vol- 
unteers as  foreign  missionaries  were  en- 
rolled, and  $400  a  year  in  addition  to  the 
$700  already  pledged  was  subscribed  for 
the  support  of  a  foreign  missionary. 
Ohio  Wesleyan  University  is  called  the 
West  Point  of  Missions.  At  a  meeting 
lately  held  there  in  the  interest  of  the 
foreign  mission  work  it  was  said  that  this 
institution  had  sent  out  more  missionaries 
to  foreign  soils  than  any  other  college  in 
this  country. 

— One  of  our  exchanges  says  the  aver- 
age student  is  a  strange  mass  of  inconsis- 
tencies. In  order  that  lie  may  go  to  col- 
lege he  will   undergo  many  privations, 


consent  to  be  ranked  for  many  years  with 
the  shabby-genteel,  and  yet  while  there 
will  shout  with  delight  if,  by  reason  of 
the  coldness  of  the  room  or  the  absence 
of  a  professor,  he  can  escape  a  recitation. 
He  will  talk  long  and  eloquently  on  the 
gambling  hells  of  our  great  cities,  and 
yet  will  himself  bet  on  every  college  con- 
test or  political  election.  He  will  speak 
in  terms  of  strongest  condemnation  of 
sneak-thieves  and  burglars,  and  yet  will 
cover  apples  and  grapes  without  the  small- 
est compunction.  He  will  talk  about  the 
blessings  of  law  and  order,  and  yet  will 
turn  street-cars  off  the  track  and  raise 
pandemonium  generally.  He  will  boast 
of  the  chivalry  and  fair-mindedness  of 
Americans,  and  yet  will  haze  a  lonely  un- 
fortunate. 

— The  Trustees  of  Johns  Hopkins 
University  have  elected  Prof.  Edward  H. 
Griffin,  of  Williams  College,  University 
Professor  of  the  History  of  Philosophy 
and  Dean  of  the  College  Department.  It 
is  expected  that  Professor  Griffin,  who  has 
occupied  the  Chair  of  Philosophy  at  Wil- 
liams since  the  death  of  Dr.  Mark  Hop- 
kins, will  accept  this  call  to  Baltimore. 
President  Gilman  reports  that  an  emergency 
fund  of  $100,000  for  the  benefit  of  the 
University  has  been  contributed  by  a 
number  of  persons,  so  that  during  the 
next  three  years  the  University  will  go 
forward  without  contraction.  He  also 
announces  that  Eugene  Levering,  of  Bal- 
timore, has  offered  $20,000  f<»r  the  con- 
struction of  a  much  needed  building.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Lawrence  Trumbull,  of  Balti- 
more, have  endowed,  with  the  sum  of 
$20,000,  a  memorial  lectureship  of  poetry, 
and  James  Russell  Lowell  will  be  invited 
to  be  the  first  lecturer  on  this  foundation. 
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T.  S.  Sprinkle,  Editor. 


The  sixth  edition  of  Dobson7s  At  the 
Sign  of  the  Lyre  has  appeared  in  London. 

Bishop  Potter's  centennial  address 
has  been  published  in  pamphlet  form  at 
one  cent  each. 

The  first  book  published  in  New  York 
is  supposed  to  be  a  pamphlet  giving  the 
story  of  the  controversy  between  New  York 
and  Connecticut. 

"Have  you  Browning?"  she  asked  at 
a  village  store.  "No,"  replied  the  clerk, 
"  we  have  blacking  and  whiting,  but  no 
browning." — Books  and  Notions. 

"Can  you  tell  me  where  I  can  find  Ri- 
enzi's  address?"  asked  a  young  lady  of  a 
clerk  in  a  Brooklyn  store.  "Have  you 
looked  in  the  directory?"  he  replied. 

Queen  Esther  is  to  play  a  conspicuous 
part  iu  Rider  Haggard's  uext  story.  He 
will  soon  make  a  journey  through  Asia 
Minor  and  Persia,  visiting  Persepolis,  Shi- 
raz  and  Bagdad  in  quest  of  local  coloring 
for  the  story. 

Don  Jose  Zonilla  is  to  be  crowned  Poet 
Laureate  of  Spain  on  the  eve  approaching 
his  sixtieth-  birthday.  The  expenses  of 
the  occasion  are  to  be  about  $25,000,  all 
of  which  will  be  borne  by  a  duchess  who 
is  a  great  admirer  of  his  works. 

According  to  an  English  authority  a 
successful  evangelical  missionary  among 
the  Jews  must  possess  Abraham's  faith, 
Job's  patience,  Moses's   meekness,  Sam- 


son's strength,  Solomon's  wisdom,  St. 
Peter's  courage,  St.  John's  love,  and 
Rothschild's  money. — Jewish  Messenger. 

Fifty  yEARS  ago  the  Bible  was  pub- 
lished in  150  different  tongues.  The 
British  and  Foreign  Society  reports  that 
last  year  the  sacred  Scriptures  were  trans- 
lated into  six  fresh  languages.  This  so- 
ciety now  publishes  iu  300  tongues  and 
distributed  4,206,000  volumes  during  the 
year. 

The  present  year  is  the  two-hundredth 
since  the  birth  of  Samuel  Richardson,  one 
of  the  first  great  novelists.  Some  one  pro- 
poses to  properly  observe  the  occasion  by  a 
publication  of  a  popular  edition  of  his 
works,  and  by  placing  a  brass  tablet  in 
St.  Bride's  Church,  London,  recording  his 
burial  there. — C. 

"Marriage  and  Divorce,"  by  D. 
Convers,  contains  much  information  con- 
cerning these  unsatisfactory  subjects.  The 
ease  with  which  marriages  are  performed 
and  annulled  isdepriving  marriage  of  much 
of  the  sacred ness  which  it  deserves.  Mr. 
Convers  has  looked  into  these  laws  in  many 
different  countries  and  finds  a  "curious 
web  of  inconsistencies  and  inequalities." 
The  author  treats  the  subject  profoundly 
and  endeavors  to  set  these  matters  upon  a 
more  equitable  and  truly  moral  basis. 

The  following  from  the  Hartford  Re- 
ligious' Herald  exactly  coincides  with  our 
view  of  the  subject:  "The  present  is  a 
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good  time  for  a  revival  of  the  reading  of 
history  on  the  part  of  our  young  people. 
Many  of  them  are  unacquainted  with  the 
historic  facts  connected  with  the  framing 
of  the  Constitution  and  the  development 
of  our  present  system  of  government.  A 
good  deal  more  history  reading  and  some 
less  novel  reading  is  the  need  of  the  young 
generation,  and  without  it  they  will  grow 
'up  to  be  ignorant  citizens." 

Two  volumes  have  recently  been  added 
to  the  International  Statesmen  Series — 
the  "Life  of  Viscount  Palmerstou,"  by 
Loyd  C.  Sanders,  and  the  "  Life  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel,"  by  F.  C.  Montague.  These 
two  great  English  statesmen  were  contem- 
poraries and  leaders  of  the  two  opposing 
political  parties  of  England.  These  books 
are  therefore  each  the  complement  of  the 
other,  and  by  a  careful  study  of  the  two 
one  may  obtain  a  good  knowledge  of  Eng- 
lish political  life  during  the  first  part  of 
this  century.  The  most  of  Lord  Palmer- 
sf on's  reimwn  rests  upon  his  achievements 
as  a  diplomat  abroad,  while  Sir  Robert 
Peel's  rests  upon  what  he  did  at  home. 

Sir  Henry  Maine's  International  Law 
is  a  most  valuable  work  for  those  who  wish 
to  look  into  the  affairs  of  nations.  The 
intent  of  the  book  is  "to  lay  down  such 
rules  and  suggest  such  measures  as  might 
tend  to  diminish  the  evils  of  war  amon^ 
the  nations."  This  is  most  assuredly  on 
the  right  track.  It  seems  that  mankind 
have  reached  a  sufficiently  high  plane  of 
civilization  to  look  down  upon  petty  dis- 
putes with  more  common  sense  and 
less  blood-thirsty  revenge  than  those  of 
former  times.  We  believe  that  every 
generation  of  the  thinking,  leading  and 
ruling  men  throughout  the  world  "are  be- 
coming less  inclined  to  shed  the  blood  of 


their  fellow  men,  and  that  not  many 
generations  hence  all  national  disputes  will 
be  amicably  settled. 

Martha    Livingston   Moody  has 
lately  written  a   novel   entitled    "  Alan 
Thorne."    Robert  Thorne,  Alan's  father, 
loses  his  dearly  beloved  wife  while  Alan 
is  yet  very  small.    Robert  then  gives  up 
all  faith  in  Gocl  and  immortality  and  de- 
termines to  rear  Alan,  his  little  son,  in  to- 
tal ignorance  of  the  Bible  and  Christian 
faith.    Accordingly  he  employs  a  govern- 
ess who  is  a  confirmed  infidel  and  permits 
j  Alan,  who  is  a  regular  book- worm,  to  read 
no  book  unless  it  be  first  read  by  his  gov- 
:  erness,  in  order  to  be  sure  that  he  learns 
j  nothing  of  what  he  wishes  to  keep  from 
;  him.    Alan  is  kept  from  church,  school 
]  and  Sunday-school.    No  children  are  per- 
mitted to  visit  him.    All  visitors,  servants 
and  teachers  are  strictly  forbidden  to  men-' 
tion  religion  to  him.    When  he  grows  up 
he  is  possessed  with  a  strange  longing 
!  which  he  does  not  understand.    By  chance 
he  visits  his  mother's  room  and  finds  her 
Bible  with  a  loving  religious  message  to 
himself.    His  strange  longings  are  satis- 
fied.   He  becomes  a  Christian  and  con- 
verts both  his  governess  and  his  father. 
This  book  is  given  as  an  antidote  for 
"  Robert  Elsmere." 

"  The  Life  and  Times  of  John  Bright," 
by  William  Robertson,  appears  in  a  new 
;  edition  which  contains  a  full  account  of 
this  great  man's  life,  with  copious  extracts 
|  from    his   speeches.    John    Bright  was 
judged  by  many  to  be  one  of  the  greatest 
orators  of  this  age,  and  the  most  remark  - 
I  able  statesman  in  the  annals  of  modern 
j  England.    His  public  life  was  devoted  to 
the  amelioration  of  the  laboring  classes  and 
making  better  the  condition  of  the  poor. 
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He  .flight  to  make  those  classes  happy 
rather  than  for  his  own  aggrandizement 
and  glory,  and  his  name  will  ever  be  con- 
nected with  the  great  national  reforms  and 
blessings  of  his  day.  The  following  is  an 
extract  from  one  of  his  speeches  on  our 
late  war,  delivered  at  Birmingham,  Eng- 
land, in  1862.  While  the  storm  of  war 
was  raging  in  this  fair  laud  of  ours  and 
many  thought  that'the  Union  would  for- 
ever be  ruptured  these  lines  will  show  the 
wisdom  of  this  great  statesman  and  his 
faith  in  the  Union:  "I  cannot,  for  my 
part,  believe  that  such  a  fate  will  ever  be- 
fall that  fair  land.    Stricken  though  it  now 


is  with  the  ravages  of  war  I  cannot  be- 
lieve that  civilization,  in  its  journey  with 
the  sun,  will  sink  into  endless  night.  I 
have  another  and  far  brighter  vision  before 
my  gaze.  It  may  be  but  a  visiou,  but  I 
will  cherish  it.  I  see  one  vast  confedera- 
tion stretching  from  the  frozen  North,  in 
unbroken  line,  to  the  glowing  South;  and 
from  the  wild  billows  of  the  Atlantic 
westward  to  the  calm  waters  of  the  Pacific 
main;  and  I  see  one  people  and  one  lan- 
guage and  one  law,  and  one  faith,  and, 
over  all  that  wide  continent,  the  home  of 
freedom  and  a  refuge  for  the  oppressed  of 
every  race  and  of  every  clime." 


AMONG  OUR  EXCHANGES. 


C.  G.  V\"ells,  Editor. 


— The  College  Rambler  is  one  of  our  | 
most  prompt  exchanges. 

—The  Roanoke  Collegian  comes  regu-  J 
larlv  and  generally  contains  some  good  ! 
reading. 

— The  State  Chronicle  is,  so  far  as  our 
knowledge  extends,  the  best  secular  weekly  j 
published  in  North  Carolina. 

— After  an  absence  of  several  months  I 
the  Randolph- Macon  Monthly  has  again 
found  its  way  into  our  sanctum. 

— The  two  Societies  of  Furman  Univer-  j 
sity,  S.  C,  agreed  to  combine  their  literary 
efforts,  and  now  they  publish  the  Furman  \ 
University  Journal,  an  eight-page  monthly 
that  has  very  much  the  appearance  of  a 
county  weekly.  It  contains  some  very 
good  matter,  but  we  protest  against  its 


shape.  AVe  prefer  smaller  pages  bound 
with  a  neat  cover. 

— In  the  May  number  of  the  Trinity 
Archive  there  was  an  unsigned  article  on 
the  recent  game  of  foot-ball  between 
Wake  Forest  and  Triuity  which  contained 
several  a-persions  on  the  conduct  of  our 
team  and  the  umpire  and  referee.  If  it 
was  written  while  the  team  wTas  smarting 
under  their  overwhelming  defeat  the  bold, 
fearless,  nameless  writer  is  ere  this  doubt- 
less ashamed  of  his  brilliant  production. 
But  if  it  was  written  in  cold  earnest,  and 
is  the  calm  opinion  of  the  team  it  seek-;  to 
shield  from  the  opprobrium  of  defeat,  it 
shows  such  a  questionable,  contemptible 
spirit  that  it  is  beneath  the  notice  of  a  re- 
spectable magazine.  The  result  of  that 
game  is  irrevocably  fixed.    All  the  beau- 
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tiful  allusions  of  the  Archive  to  Trin- 
ity's "grit/'  "  muscular  men/'  u  veteran 
players/'  "valiant  rusher,"  etc.,  etc.,  will 
not  affect  it  one  whit.  We  are  perfectly 
willing  for  the  lookers-on  to  decide  which 
team  were  gentlemen  and  which  were  not. 
The  decisions  of  the  umpire  and  referee 
need  no  defence  in  the  eyes  of  the  fair- 
minded  persons  who  witnessed  the  game. 
So  we  treat  the  specific  charges  contained 
in  the  article  with  the  silence  it  so  richly 
deserves. 

— We  regret  very  much  to  learn  that 
Mr.  T.  B.  Kingsbury  has  resigned  his  po- 
sition on  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Wil- 
mington, N.  C,  Morning  Star.  He  has 
been  connected  with  the  Star  for  twelve 
years,  and  has  made  it  easily  the  best 
daily  published  in  North  Carolina.  We 
preferred  his  editorials  to  any  and  all 
others  to  which  we  had  access^in  the  large 
aud  select  collection  of  papers,  from  all 


parts  of  the  country,  to  be  found  in  the 
College  reading-room.  His  utterances  on 
economic  questions  are  sound  and  forcibly 
expressed.  A  collection  of  these  would 
make  a  good  book  to  drill  the  young  men 
and  youth  of  our  State  in.  The  Star  has 
long  been  our  ideal  of  a  State  daily.  It 
has  very  much  endeared  itself  to  many  of 
us  by  its  discussions,  in  the  Sunday  edi- 
tions, of  literary  characters  and  subjects. 
We  understand  that  Maj.  P.  F.  Duffy  has 
accepted  the  place  made  vacant  by  Mr. 
Kingsbury's  resignation.  He  is  a  journal- 
ist of  much  experience,  having  served  on 
the  editorial  staff  of  the  Greensboro  Pa- 
triot. We  wish  him  much  success  in  this 
new  position  and  hope  the  Star  may  con- 
tinue to  be  as  good  a  daily  as  it  was  the 
day  he  took  hold  of  its  editorial  work. 
Later:  Mr.  Kingsbury  has  accepted  a  po- 
sition on  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Wil- 
mington Messenger. 


IN  AND  ABOUT   FITK  COLLEGE. 


H.  A.  Foushee,  Editor. 


Glory!  Hallelujah!! 

Examinations  are  over. 

Commencement  is  here. 

Miss  Maggie  Houston,  a  charming 
young  lady  of  Monroe,  is  visiting  her  sis- 
ter, Mrs.  Richard  Brewer. 

Miss  Mary  Neal,  who  has  been  vis- 
iting friends  and  relatives  in  Caswell 
county,  has  returned  home. 

According  to  resolution  passed  by  both 
Societies  there  will  henceforth  be  only  one 


Business  Manager  of  the  Student.  He 
will  be  elected  alternately  from  each  Society. 

It  gives  us  pleasure  to  announce  that 
Prof.  J.  B.  Carlyle  has  purchased  a  lot  in 
this  city.  The  question  naturally  arises 
whether  he  will  not  soon  have  some  one 
to  share  his  lot. 

There  was  a  festival  held  in  the  Gym- 
nasium Tuesday,  May  21st,  under  the  au- 
spices of  the  Ladies'  Aid  Association. 
The  occasion  was  most  refreshing.  There 
was  nothing  dry  about  it. 
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Prof.  Len  Crenshaw,  who  presides 
with  great  dignity  over  the  Chair  of  Bell- 
ringing,  like  the  patriotic  citizen  that  he 
is,  has  recently  added  considerably  to  the 
list  of  the  census-taker.    It's  twin*. 

The  Faculty  have  announced  the  fol- 
lowing list  of  speakers  for  Thursday 
morning  of  commencement:  M.  L.  Carr, 
W.  C.  Dowd,  J.  L.  Fleming,  T.  M.  Huf- 
ham,  L.  Royall,  T.  S.  Sprinkle,  M.  L. 
Hickman,  R.  E.  L.  Yates  and  H.  A.  Fou- 
shee. 

We  learn  that  Messrs.  Holding  and 
Dixon  have  accepted  places  upon  the  Ral- 
eigh club  and  will  play  with  them  in  all 
games  of  the  season.  Our  Raleigh  friends 
have  learned  by  experience  that  it  is  much 
better  to  play  with  these  two  gentlemen 
than  against  them. 

Miss  Sallie  Wingate  is  on  the  Hill 
once  more.  We  note  with  pleasure  the 
benignant  smile  which  rises  under  the  mus- 
tache of  a  certain  Junior,  flows  north  and 
empties  into  his  eye-brows.  N.  B. — Any 
one  informing  us  of  who  this  Junior  is 
will  be  liberally  rewarded. 

Prof.  B.  F.  Sledd  lectured  before  the 
Yates  Society  last  month  on  ''Norwegian 
Mythology."  Prof.  Sledd  is  conversant 
with  all  the  literature  upon  this  subject, 
possesses  an  easy,  graceful  style,  at  times 
sparkling  with  wit,  and  gave  his  hearers 
on  this  occasion  a  rare  literary  treat. 

The  Societies  have  elected  the  follow- 
ing officers  for  next  Anniversary:  Eu — 
Orator,  J.  B.  Spillman;  1st  Debater,  T. 
W.  Bickett;  2d  Debater,  E.  W.  Sikes; 
Secretary,  G.  W.  Ward.  Phi— Orator,  J. 
E.White;  1st  Debater,  J.  O.  Atkinson; 
2d  Debater,  R.  L.  Burns;  President,  T.  1 
L.  Blalock. 


Mr,  and  Mrs.  Giles,  of  Boston, 
Massachusetts,  stopped  over  on  their  way 
from  Florida  to  visit  Dr.  Taylor,  to  whom 
they  are  related,  and  spent  several  days  on 
the  Hill  last  month.  They  were  much 
pleased  with  the  appearance  of  the  college 
and  voted  the  Hill  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful villages  they  had  seen  in  the  South. 

Dr.  Taylor  has  been  absent  from  the 
Hill  for  some  time  on  a  Northern  tour. 
He  was  in  attendance  on  the  American 
Educational  Society,  and  later  made  a 
visit  to  Harvard  with  a  view  to  becoming 
acquainted  with  all  the  improvements  in 
education.  Dr.  Taylor  is  a  wide-awake 
President,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  noth- 
ing which  savors  of  growth  and  progress 
will  escape  his  vigilant  eye. 

We  are  glad  to  announce  that  Prof, 
and  Mrs.  P.  W.  Johnson  have  returned 
from  Warsaw  and  henceforth  will  make 
the  Hill  their  permanent  home.  Prof. 
Johnson  has  been  a  successful  teacher  for 
twenty-seven  years  and  can  well  afford  to 
rest  from  his  labors.  Mrs.  Johnson  is  an 
enthusiastic  devotee  of  art  and  doubtless 
wishes  to  give  her  full  time  to  her  favorite 
study,  for  which  she  has  especial  talents. 

Prof.  W.  L.  Poteat  is  to  deliver  a 
lecture  before  the  N.  C.  Teachers'  Assem- 
bly, which  meets  at  Morehead.  All  who 
have  enjoyed  the  pleasure  of  hearing  this 
gentleman  will  understand  that  the  teach- 
ers are  to  be  congratulated  upon  their  se- 
lection of  him  as  one  of  their  speakers. 
Prof.  Poteat  has  the  rare  gift  of  combining 
the  qualities  of  a  thorough  scholar  with 
those  of  an  able  and  interesting  public 
speaker. 

Rev.  R.  T.  Vann  delivered  the  address 
at  the  closing  exercises  of  Oakdale  School, 
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Siler  City,  N.  C.  We  did  not  hear  the  ad- 
dress, but  from  what  we  know  of  Mr- 
Vann?s  ability  we  feel  safe  in  saying  that  his 
audience  found  the  occasion  truly  enjoyable. 
He  has  gone  to  Colorado,  where  he  will 
be  engaged  for  some  time  in  a  series  of 
meetings  at  Colorado  Springs.  In  behalf 
of  his  many  friends  in  this  place  we  wish 
him  a  prosperous  journey  and  a  safe  re- 
turn. 

Seniority,  notwithstanding  examina- 
tions and  writing  speeches,  is  not  an  un- 
mitigated evil.  Occasionally  there  is  a 
gleam  of  sunshine.  Saturday  evening, 
June  1st,  Mrs.  P.  W.  Johuson  invited  the 
Senior  Class  to  come  up  and  relieve  her 
strawberry  vines,  which  were  full  to  over- 
flowing. We  responded  en  masse.  The 
vines  were  loaded  with  some  as  nice  ber- 
ries as  we  ever  saw.  Though  each  man 
did  his  full  duty  the  berries  were  so  im- 
mense that,  seemingly,  no  impression  was 
made  on  the  bed.  Many  thauks  to  you, 
Mrs.  Johnson,  for  a  very  pleasant  evening 
indeed. 

The  Wake  Forest  base-ball  nine 
played  a  match-game  with  Raleigh  May 
3d.  It  was  a  complete  "walk-over  for 
Wake  Forest.  The  score  stood,  accord insr 
to  innings: 


Innings. 
Wake  Forest 
Raleigh.  


1  23456789 
..    44397   6   20  2—37 
..    1    0   0   0   0   0%0   0   0—  1 

Wake  Forest's  players  were:  Mitchell, 
F.,  C.  F.;  Devin,  2d  B.;  Dixon,  R.,  C; 
White,  J,  1st  B. ;  Dowd,  3d  B. ;  Mills, 
S.  S.;  Powell,  A.,  L.  F.;  Battle,  R.  F. ; 
Holding,  T.,  P.  The  batting  of  .  Messrs. 
Dixon,  Holding  and  White  was  especially 
commendable;  one  hit  of  Mr.  White's  se- 
cured three  bases.  Our  pitcher,  Mr. 
Holding,  did   his  duty  nobly,  and  was 


hardly  struck  by  the  other  club  during 
the  progress  of  the  game,  while  his  efforts 
were  ably  supplemented  by  our  catch. 
Altogether  the  playing  of  the  club  was 
excellent  and  greatly  surprised  their 
friends,  who  were  scarcely  expecting  such 
brilliant  work  after  so  little  practice. 

The  reading-room  is  now  in  excellent 
condition  and  does  credit  to  the  institution. 
During  the  year  many  papers  have  been 
added.  Among  the  number  we  notice  the 
Daily  Evening  Star,  Washington,  D.  C. ; 
the  following  weeklies:  N.  Y.  Mail  and 
Express,  American  Economist,  The  Critic, 
Sunday-School  Times,  The  Illustrated  Lon- 
don News,  Le  Monde  Illustre,  Tiber  Land 
und  Meer;  and  these  monthlies:  Modem 
Language  Notes,  The  Musical  Record,  The 
Collegian,  Andover  Review,  Wide-Awake. 
Four  hundred  and  sixty-seven  books  have 
been  put  in  the  Library,  which  now  num- 
bers 10,000  volumes.  Messrs.  Middleton 
and  Ward  have  made  prompt,  efficient 
and  accommodating  officers,  and  have 
given  entire  satisfaction. 

Mr.  B.  W.  Spillman,  Secretary  of  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  furnishes  us  with  the  follow- 
ing notes:  The  officers  elected  for  next 
year  are:  President,  J.  L.  Kesler;  Vice- 
President,  G.  W.  Ward;  Recording  Sec- 
retary, J.  S.  McDaniel;  Treasurer,  F.  M. 
Royal;  Corresponding  Secretary,  W.  R. 
Cull  urn. — We  have  had  a  prosperous  year. 
We  number  about  one  hundred  and 
sixty,  eight  of  whom  are  members  of  the 
Student  Volunteer  Movement  for  foreign 
missions. — There  are  now  thirty-four  men 
in  North  Carolina  colleges  who  are  going 
to  the  foreign  field. — There  are  more  than 
three  thousand  students  in  the  colleges  of 
the  United  States  who  are  preparing  for 
the  foreign  field.    The  number  is  increas- 
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iug  rapidly. — A  short  time  ago  we  had  a 
very  pleasant  visit  from  Mr.  George  Worth, 
of  the  University,  and  Mr.  J.  W.  Lee,  of 
Trinity.  They  remained  with  us  two 
days.  We  were  greatly  benefited  by  their 
coming.  They  are  volunteer  missiona- 
ries.— The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  here  will  be  repre- 


sented this  summer  at  the  college  of  col- 
leges, led  by  D.  L.  Moody,  at  Northfield, 
Massachusetts.  The  students  here  will 
make  an  effort  for  a  Southfield,  to  be  held 
at  Judson  College  in  1890.  We  want  one 
for  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Caro- 
lina and  East  Tennessee. 


ALUMNI  NOTES. 


C.  G.  Wells,  Editor. 


— '62.  Dr.  Lansing  Burrows  is  a  re- 
markable man.  The  successful  pastor  of 
Greene  Street  Church,  Augusta,  the  splen- 
did Secretary  of  the  Southern  Baptist  Con- 
vention, the  laborious  editor  of  the  Ameri- 
can Baptist  Year  Book,  an  eloquent  plat- 
form speaker,  a  fine  preacher,  he  combines 
many  things  in  one  mind  to  a  remarkable 
degree.  His  speech  before  the  Convention 
on  giving  was  perhaps  the  best  of  the  Con- 
vention, while  his  sermon  Friday  night 
was  eloquent. — Baptist  Reflector. 

—'68.  Mr.  H.  M.  Cates  has  a  good  school 
near  Morrisville,  N.  C.  He  was  the  only 
old  student  to  come  back  to  the  College  im- 
mediately upon  its  re-opening  after  the  war. 

— '80.  Nothing  affords  the  Student 
more  pleasure  than  to  announce  the  pro- 
gress and  happiness  of  the  alumni  of  the 
College.  It  is  now  our  pleasant  duty  to 
announce  the  marriage,  in  the  First  Bap- 
tist Church  at  Raleigh,  on  the  16th  ultimo, 
of  J.  Newton  Holding,  Esq.,  to  the  accom- 
plished Miss  Maggie  M.  Askew,  of  Ral- 
eigh, N.  C.    Rev.  Dr.  Carter,  pastor  of 


the  church,  performed  the  ceremony,  and 
the  happy  couple  left  at  once  on  the  north- 
ern bound  train  for  a  trip  of  three  weeks, 
during  which  time  they  will  visit  New 
York,  Niagara  Falls,  Saratoga  Springs 
and  other  places  of  interest.  The  Student 
tenders  its  heartiest  congratulations  and 
best  wishes  for  the  happiuess  of  this  newly 
married  couple. 

—'82.  E.  E.  Hilliard,  Esq.,-  of  the 
Scotland  Neck  Democrat,  was  recently 
elected  Mayor  of  Scotland  Neck,  and  is 
Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  the  Cotton 
Factory  soon  to  be  built  there.  He  de- 
livered the  address  at  the  closing  exercises 
of  Buie's  Creek  Academy  on  the  16th  ult., 
and  is  booked  for  a  similar  performance 
before  the  Shakespearean  Society  at  the 
commencement  exercises  of  the  Littleton 
Military  Academy  on  the  6th  instant. 

— '84.  Mr.  R.  S.  Green,  who  for  some 
years  after  graduating  taught  school  at 
Aul  ville,  Mo.,  has  returned  to  North  Caro- 
lina and  married.  He  is  now  farming  on 
his  native  hills  in  Davie  county. 
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—'85.  Rev.  J.  B.  Harrell,  of  Mt.  Olive, 
who  has  been  at  the  S.  B.  T.  Seminary 
during  the  past  year,  has  accepted  a  call 
to  the  church  at  Mt.  Airy,  N.  C.  We 
hope  to  shake  his  hand  at  oar  commence- 
ment. 

—'85.  Rev.  A.  T.  Robertson,  of  Louis- 
ville, Ky.,  will  deliver  the  annual  sermon 
at  the  Judson  College  commencement, 
June  6th. 

—'87.  J.  M.  Brinson,  Esq.,  of  New 
Bern,  N.  C,  delivered  the  address  at  the 
closing  exercises  of  Nahunta  Academy  on 
the  22d  ult.  Referring  to  his  address  the 
Golclsboro  Daily  Argus  says:  "  Of  course 
the  event  of  Wednesday's  exercises  on 
which  the  tip-toe  expectation  of  all  was 
centred  was  the  'Annual  Address,'  by  Mr. 
James  M.  Brinson,  of  New  Bern.  From 
the  moment  this  young  gentleman  stepped 
upon  the  rostrum  to  speak  to  the  assem- 
blage he  riveted  the  attention  of  all,  and 
it  tired  not  in  its  interest  till  the  close. 
His  audience  discovered  in  him  at  once 
that  nameless  charm  of  manner  that  al- 
ways characterizes  the  public  speaker  who 
is  a  born  orator.  Every  thought  was  that 
of  the  philosopher;  every  sentence  that  of 
the  polished  rhetorician;  every  expression 
that  of  the  gifted  orator;  every  gesture 
'the  poetry  of  motion.'  He  possesses 
the  power  of  thought  and  the  gift  of  lan- 
guage that  years  alone  might  be  expected 
to  yield  to  the  diligent  student  of  compre- 
hensive reading  and  untiring  research,  and 
yet  he  is  but  twenty-two  years  of  age;  a 
graduate  of  Wake  Forest  College,  whose 
characteristic  application  joined  with  his 
rare  natural  abilities,  controlled  and  regu- 
lated as  they  are  by  the  persuasive  tenor 
of  religion  that  has  beautified  all  his  days, 
are  calculated  to  win  for  him  in  due  time 


that  recognition  and  promotion  that  North 
Carolina  should  be  proud  to  yield  to  her 
gifted  sons  who  are  worthy  of  it." 

— '87.  We  are  indebted  to  the  marshals 
for  an  invitation  to  be  present  at  the  com- 
mencement exercises  of  Bowling's  Acade- 
my on  the  22d  and  23d  ult.  Mr.  E.  H. 
Bowling  is  principal.  Rev.  J.  H.  Puck- 
ett,  of  Hillsboro,  preached  the  sermon  and 
Rev.  C.  C.  Newton,  of  Durham,  delivered 
the  address. 

—'88.  Rev.  F.  T.  Wooten,  of  Har- 
rell's  Store,  N.  C,  attended  the  Southern 
Baptist  Convention  at  Memphis,  Tenn. 

—'88.  Mr.  D.  T.  Winston  closed  his 
school  at  Casksville,  Va.,  and  started  for 
Texas  via  the  Southern  Baptist  Conven- 
tion at  Memphis,  Tenn.  After  the  Con- 
vention he  proceeded  to  Morgan,  Texas, 
where  he  will  spend  some  time  visiting  his 
brother,  Mr.  Ernest  Winston,  who  was  at 
one  time  a  student  at  this  College.  He  is 
doing  well  in  Texas. 

— '88.  We  clip  the  following  from  the 
Biblical  Recorder:  "  Examinations  are  on 
us  in  all  their  rigor.  Oh  for  some  shel- 
tering retreat  where  they  will  be  satisfied 
with  us  without  an  examination!  I  know 
this  last  sentiment  will  find  a  response  at 
Wake  Forest  in  a  few  weeks. — M.  L.  Kes- 
ler,  Louisville,  Ky.,  May  2,  1 889."  Kesler 
knows  what  it  is.  "  He  has  been  there." 
We  extend  our  hand  to  every  Wake  For- 
est man  at  Louisville.  Success,  boys. 
Come  to  commencement,  every  one  of  you. 

— Mr.  C.  T.  Grandy  who  was  for  two 
years  a  student  at  this  College,  and  who 
afterwards  graduated  at  the  University,  is 
on  the  editorial  staff  of  the  News  and  Ob- 
server, of  Raleigh. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


RICHMOND  STRAIGHT  CUT  No.  1 

CIGARETTES. 

Cigarette  Smokers  who  are  willing  to  pay  a  little  mote  than  the  price 
charged  for  the  ordinary  trade  Cigarettes  will  find  this  brand  superior  to  all 
others. 

THE  RICHMOND  STRAIGHT  CUT  No.  1  CIGARETTES 
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ELDER  JAMES  S.  PUREFOY. 


To  perpetuate  the  memory  of  a  noble 
and  useful  life  is  a  sacred  and  pleasing 
duty.  To  insure  its  performance,  as  an 
encouragement  and  stimulus  to  others,  pro- 
vision has  been  made  by  Divine  wisdom  in 
the  sympathies  of  our  nature  and  by  the 
teachings  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  abid- 
ing record  is  on  high  :  but  none  the  less  is 
the  memory  of  the  just  a  blessing  to  those 
ill  this  world  who  are  brought  under  its 
tender  and  inspiring  influence. 

These  general  considerations,  together 
with  a  warm  personal  regard  for  the  sub- 
ject of  this  tribute,  have  moved  the  writer 
to  the  preparation  of  this  brief  notice.  He 
could  wish  that  in  a  fuller  memorial  ampler 
justice  might  be  done  to  so  many-sided 
and  useful  a  man  by  the  pen  of  some  one 
of  his  contemporaries  who  knew  him  in 
the  meridian  of  his  powers  and  activities. 

James  Simpson  Purefoy  was  born  on 
the  plantation  now  owned  by  Mr.  Foster 
Fort,  near  Forestville,  N.  C,  on  February 


19,  1813.  He  was  the  youngest  son  of 
Elder  John  Purefoy,  who  selected  the  site 
of  Wake  Forest  College,  and  whose  praise 
has  lingered  in  the  churches  for  more  than 
fifty  years. 

Of  his  boyhood  little  is  known,  save 
that  he  began  early  to  display  the  energy 
and  tenacity  and  courage  which  character- 
ized his  manhood.  There  is  a  tradition 
that  the  neighbors  who  lived  back  from 
the  road  always  knew  which  of  the  Pure- 
foy brothers  it  was  who  was  passing  to 
or  from  the  mill.  James  would  put  his 
horse  to  its  best  paces  and  hurry  along 
with  merriment  and  song,  while  the  others 
were  content  to  jog  along  more  slowly  and 
quietly.  How  often  the  boy  reveals,  in 
all  essential  characteristics,  what  the  man  is 
to  be !  We  turn  the  impetuous  flow  of  our 
rivers  into  new  channels  and  over  wheels 
that  they  may  irrigate  our  fields  and  per- 
form our  labor.  Blessed  be  the  man  who 
by  patient  endeavor  can  transform  the  hu- 
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man  energy  which  annoys  or  goes  to  waste 
in  youth  into  the  force  which  God  uses  to 
regenerate  the  world  ! 

About  the  age  of  seventeen,  after  sev- 
eral years  of  somewhat  wild  and  reckless 
living,  he  was  brought  under  deep  convic- 
tion at  a  protracted  meeting  held  at  or 
near  Mount  Vernon  Church,  in  Wake 
county.  In  speaking  of  his  religious  ex- 
perience, in  his  later  years,  he  would  tell 
of  his  distress  and  anguish  while  feeling 
himself  to  be  under  the  condemnation  of 
God's  law.  When,  at  last,  he  was  able  to 
accept  Christ  as  his  Saviour,  he  was  a  new 
man.  Transformed  by  the  abounding  grace 
of  God,  he  consecrated  himself,  thence- 
forth, to  the  highest  ends  of  living. 

At  the  early  age  of  eighteen  Mr.  Pure- 
foy  was  united  in  marriage  with  Miss 
Mary  Fort.  For  more  than  forty  years 
she  continued  to  be  his  faithful  helpmeet  in 
all  his  varied  work.  The  poor  of  the  com- 
munity and  many  an  indigent  student  for 
the  ministry  have  risen  up  and  blessed  her. 
After  conducting  a  farm  for  two  or  three 
years  on  Horse  Creek  Mr.  Purefoy  re- 
moved to  Holly  Springs,  where  he  spent 
three  years  in  mercanule  business.  In 
1838  he  removed  to  Forestville.  Here 
he  resided  until  January,  1852,  when  he 
removed  to  Wake  Forest  College.  From 
here  he  passed  to  the  heavenly  home  on 
March  30,  1889. 

Elder  Purefoy  was  to  the  end  of  his  life 
a  man  of  affairs.  Gifted  by  nature  with 
a  clear  and  far-seeing  mind,  and  trained 
from  early  youth  in  habits  of  thrift  and 
industry,  he  accumulated  a  comfortable 
estate.  He  possessed  some  qualities  which,  i 
had  he  received  academic  and  professional 
training,  would  have  made  him  a  great 
lawyer.    He  had  the  rare  gift  of  being 


able  to  keep  his  own  counsel.  A  state- 
ment made  to  him  in  confidence  was  never 
betrayed.  His  power  to  forecast  events 
was  sometimes  almost  prophetic.  As  mer- 
chant, farmer,  and,  to  some  extent,  as 
manufacturer,  he  achieved  success.  Yet 
it  could  never  be  truly  said  of  him  that 
he  loved  money  for  its  own  sake.  He 
illustrated,  as  few  men  have  done,  the 
compatibility  of  business  and  devotion. 
Though  "  not  slothful  in  business,"  he 
was  also  "  fervent  in  spirit,  serving  the 
Lord." 

His  gifts  as  a  wise  and  cautious  mana- 
ger were  consecrated  to  the  service  of  God, 
and  were  in  constant  request  on  the  part 
of  his  brethren.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  he  accomplished  more  in  the  manage- 
ment of  public  trusts  than  in  the  build- 
ing of  his  own  fortunes.  For  many  years 
he  was  the  Treasurer  of  the  Baptist  State 
Convention  and  of  Wake  Forest  College, 
thus  rendering  valuable  service  for  which 
he  received  no  pecuuiary  compensation. 

As  an  illustration  of  his  foresight,  it 
may  be  mentioned  that  when  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  in  November,  1862,  proposed  to 
sell  all  the  securities  of  the  College  and  to 
invest  the  proceeds  in  Confederate  bonds, 
he  earnestly  and  persistently  opposed  the 
measure.  At  last,  however,  finding  him- 
self in  the  minority,  he  suggested  as  a 
compromise  that  only  $28,000  of  the  $46,- 
000  then  held  by  the  College  should  be 
invested  in  this  way.  This  was  finally 
agreed  to.  That  anything  was  saved  from 
the  wreck  of  the  war  was  due  to  his  con- 
servatism and  tenacity  of  purpose  on  this 
I  occasion. 

He  was  the  leading  spirit  in  the  sys- 
tem of  col  portage  which  was  inaugurated 
among  the  Baptists  of  North  Carolina 
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several  years  before  the  war.  In  the  boards 
of  the  Convention,  in  the  Students'  Aid 
Association,  in  t he  Board  of  Trustees  of 
the  College,  in  Church  Councils  and  com- 
mittees his  influence  was  very  largely  felt, 
because  the  brethren  had  learned  to  rely 
on  him  as  a  prudent  counselor. 

Undue  absorption  in  secular  pursuits  is 
certainly  not  in  accord  with  the  highest 
ideal  of  the  Christian  ministry.  Forty 
years  ago,  however,  but  few  Baptist  min- 
isters in  the  State  were  able  to  live  on  the 
pittance  received  from  their  churches,  and 
Elder  Purefoy  differed  from  most  of  his 
contemporaries  in  the  ministry,  not  in  en- 
gaging in  secular  business,  but  in  doing  so 
with  more  success  than  they.  The  fact  is, 
lie  really  believed  that  it  was  his  duty,  as 
a  Christian  man,  to  make  money  in  all 
honorable  ways  as  a  means  of  usefulness. 
And  this  plea  was  with  him  no  sentimental 
pretext.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  many 
men  have  ever  given  more  largely  or  con- 
tinuously, in  proportion  to  their  means, 
than  he  did  for  fifty  years.  Few  appeals 
ever  came  unheeded.  The  poor,  all  mission 
enterprises,  church  buildings,  ministerial 
education,  the  theological  seminary,  and, 
above  all,  the  College,  found  in  him  a  lib- 
eral giver.  When  he  was  but  a  youth  he 
was  called  from  the  field  where  he  was 
ploughing  to  the  road-side  by  an  agent  of 
the  College.  He  then  made  a  gift  which 
was  the  first  of  very  many  to  an  institu- 
tion which  became  more  and  more  dear  to 
him  as  long  as  he  lived.  Queen  Mary  of 
England  said  :  "When  I  die  you  will  find 
*  Calais'  written  on  my  heart."  He  might 
have  said  the  same  of  Wake  Forest  Col- 
lege. Elder  Purefoy  must  have  given  six 
or  eight  thousand  dollars  to  the  institution 
in  his  life-time,  and  when  he  died  it  was 


found  that  he  had  carried  out  his  long- 
cherished  plan  of  making  the  College  one 
of  his  heirs  along  with  his  own  children. 
There  is  little  doubt  in  the  mind  of  the 
writer  that,  by  his  executive  ability,  by 
his  labors  as  agent,  and  by  his  individual 
gifts,  he  has  done  more  for  the  perpetuity 
and  prosperity  of  the  College  than  any 
other  man. 

While  he  was  simple  and  unostentatious 
in  his  tastes  and  habits,  and  economical  in 
all  personal  expenditures,  Elder  Purefoy 
made  his  home  a  centre  of  refined  and 
lavish  hospitality.  This  was  in  keeping 
with  his  whole  nature.  He  was  not  only 
generous  in  heart,  but  he  loved  the  com- 
panionship of  his  brethren.  His  welcome 
was  unstinted  and  his  cordiality  unaffected. 

Although,  in  making  a  correct  estimate 
of  the  man,  great  prominence  should  be 
given  to  his  rare  prudence  and  energy  as 
a  man  of  business,  the  work  in  which  he 
himself  most  delighted  was  the  service  of 
the  churches  as  pastor  and  preacher. 

He  was  ordained  at  Wake  Union  Church 
on  May  1,1842.  His  certificate  bears  the 
names  of  Elders  Wait,  Dowd  and  Brooks. 
At  least  twelve  churches  were  served  by 
him,  some  of  them  for  many  consecutive 
years.  As  a  pastor,  he  was  prompt,  sym- 
pathetic and  helpful.  As  a  preacher,  he 
was  earnest,  pungent  and  practical.  His 
sermons  were  largely  expository,  and  he 
drew  his  illustrations  mainly  from  the 
Bible.  He  was  especially  felicitous,  at 
least  in  his  old  age,  in  presenting  the  ten- 
derer side  of  the  gospel  and  in  dwelling 
on  the  love  of  God.  He  was  a  constant 
reader  and  close  student  of  the  Scriptures, 
and  was,  on  this  account,  more  thoroughly 
equipped  for  his  work  than  some  who  had 
received  far  better  training  in  the  schools. 
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He  deeply  deplored  his  lack  of  early  train- 
ing, and  even  after  he  was  sixty  years  of 
age  he  seriously  thought  of  spending  a 
year  in  the  Seminary  at  Greenville,  S.  C. 
There  is  something  beautifully  unselfish 
in  his  gifts  and  labors  to  provide  for  his 
younger  brethren  opportunities  which  had 
been  denied  to  himself.  The  world  affords 
few  more  inspiring  spectacles  than  the  sac- 
rifices of  scores  of  our  ministers  who  have 
been  willing  to  give  largely  for  the  educa- 
tion of  young  ministers,  behind  whose 
better  equipment  their  own  glory  must 
suffer  eclipse. 

Elder  Purefoy  had  little  patience  with 
"New  Theologies,"  and  was  at  all  times 
ready  to  contend  earnestly  for  the  faith  once 
delivered  to  the  Saints.  In  the  Jays  when 
controversies  were  more  fashionable  than 
they  now  are  he  engaged  in  public  debates 
with  brethren  of  other  communions,  and 
is  said  to  have  displayed  no  little  acumen 
and  skill  in  dialectics.  He  was  always 
ready  to  preach  when  called  on,  and  spoke 
freely  in  deliberative  and  social  meetings. 
From  our  Conventions  and  Associations  he 
will  be  sadly  missed.  To  the  close  of  his 
life  he  was  much  interested  in  building  up 
waste  places  at  home  and  abroad.  Of  his 
own  accord  he  inaugurated  mission  work 
at  Stony  Hill,  in  Wake  county,  two  or 
three  years  ago.  Under  his  ministrations 
a  church  was  organized,  and  through  his 
efforts  a  house  was  erected  which  will  re- 
main as  one  of  his  monuments.  To  the 
last  it  was  a  matter  of  regret  with  him 
that  he  could  not  meet  with  his  little  flock 
at  Stony  Hill. 

Much  of  Elder  Purefoy's  best  work  wTas 
as  an  agent.  This  is  at  all  times  a  trying 
and  disagreeable  occupation,  but  between 
1830  and  1850  it  was  even  less  understood 


and  appreciated  than  of  late  years.  It 
may  readily  be  supposed  that  nothing  but  a 
strong  compulsion  of  duty  would  have  had 
him  again  and  again  to  go  before  the 
brethren  in  this  capacity.  One  does  not 
eagerly  accept  a  task  in  the  performance 
of  which  he  is  sure  to  encounter  rebuffs 
and  discouragements. 

In  June,  1848,  the  College  tottered  on 
the  brink  of  ruin.  Over  it  hung  merci- 
lessly a  debt  of  $20,000.  The  Presidents, 
both  of  the  Board  and  of  the  College,  re- 
signed. The  Board  adjourned  its  annual 
meeting  without  even  a  suggestion  for  re- 
lief. It  seemed  that  the  College  must  die ! 
The  next  morning  Elder  Purefoy,  of  his 
own  accord,  started  out  on  an  agency  to 
save  the  institution,  first  subscribing  a 
thousand  dollars  himself.  Within  a  year 
the  debt  was  provided  .for. 

It  was  while  he  was  seeking  to  complete 
the  payment  of  this  debt  that  he  kept  the 
only  diary  which  •  has  been  found  among 
his  papers.  Though  brief  it  abounds  with 
such  expressions  as  this:  "Have  done 
nothing  here  for  the  endowment.  I  put 
my  trust  still  in  God.  If  it  is  His  work, 
it  will  prosper  for  His  glory/' 

In  1875,  when  disaster  again  seemed 
imminent,  he  spent  several  months  in  New 
York  and  New  England,  and  secured  $10,- 
000  as  the  nucleus  for  a  new  endowment. 
And  he  left  friends  behind  him  there 
wherever  he  went — friends  who  never 
ceased  to  make  inquiries  about  the  patient, 
untiring  old  man,  and  who  sincerely 
mourned  when  they  heard  of  his  death. 

On  his  return  he  became  greatly  inter- 
ested in  the  Wingate  Memorial  Building. 
He  not  only  secured  most  of  the  money 
with  which  it  was  built,  but  gave  his  per- 
sonal attention  to  its  erection. 
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He  then  canvassed  the  churches  of  the 
Flat  River,  Tar  River  and  Central  Asso- 
ciations and  secured  in  notes  almost  enough 
for  the  endowment  of  a  chair  in  the  Col- 
lege. Many  of  these  have  been  paid. 
Others,  doubtless,  will  be. 

In  1883  he  again  went  North"  and  se- 
cured about  $800  for  endowment. 

May  the  day  never  come  when  his  name 
shall  be  forgotten  by  the  friends  of  the 
College  which  he  so  loyally  served. 

The  subject  of  this  memorial  was  not  a 
perfect  man.  He  was  himself  deeply  con- 
scious of  imperfections  and  failures.  Those 
to  whom  he  spoke  freely  during  the 
last  year  of  his  life  can  bear  testimony 
to  the  very  slight  estimate  which  he  put 
upon  his  work  in  the  world  and  his  own 
spiritual  attainments.    But  in  all  that  he 


said  of  himself,  of  his  work,  of  his  hope, 
he  magnified  the  grace  of  God. 

Since  his  death  the  following  entry, 
signed  with  his  full  name,  which  does  not 
occur  elsewhere  among  his  papers,  has  been 
found  in  a  large  book  in  which  for  some 
years  he  kept  his  business  accounts: 

"Feb.  19,  1884.  By  God's  mercy  and 
goodness,  through  Christ  Jesus  (in  whom 
I  trust  for  salvation),  I  have  been  pre- 
served and  blessed. 

"I  am  this  day  seventy-one  years  old — 
threescore  and  eleven  years;  yet,  thank 
God,  I  have  fairly  sound  body  and  mind, 
with  a  good  hope  of  eternal  life  through 
faith  in  Jesus  Christ  my  Lord. 

"Praise  be  unto  his  name  forever.  May 
his  mercy  still  continue.  For  his  mercy 
endureth  forever."       C.  E.  Taylor. 


TRIUMPHANT  REPUBLICANISM. 


Kingdoms  have  been  born,  empires  have 
flourished,  monarchies  have  existed,  prin- 
cipalities have  been  established,  but  none 
have  withstood  the  tests  of  Time.  The 
pomp  of  their  power  and  the  pride  of 
their  civilization  have  been  but  the  instru- 
ments of  their  destruction.  The  magnifi- 
cence with  which  imperial  courts  have 
dazzled  a  too  credulous  people,  and  caused 
whole  nations  to  yield  in  humble  submis- 
sion to  oppression  and  galling  yokes,  has 
expired  amid  the  groans  and  agonies  of 
downfallen  monarchist!].  The  avidity 
with  which  their  outstretched  arms  have 
encircled  whole  tribes  and  nations  has 
turned  the  tide  and  trend  of  human  destiny. 


Go  to  the  barren  spot  where  Babylon, 
with  its  aerial  gardens  and  its  golden  pal- 
aces, once  stood,  the  proud  mistress  of  the 
historic  Orient.  Not  a  vestige  remains  to 
mark  the  spot  where  the  pompous  city 
stood.  Her  imperial  kings  and  her  ser- 
vile slaves,  alike,  sleep  beneath  th%i  wrack 
and  ruin  of  ages.  Go  to  Syracuse,  to  Pal- 
myra and  to  Baalbec,  in  ages  long  past  the 
centres  of  greatness,  of  commerce  and  of 
trade.  The  flood-tide  of  Time  has  swept 
mercilessly  over  them,  and  all  is  sterile  in 
the  track. 

The  colossal  pyramids — grand  monu- 
ments of  human  power — and  the  vast  ruins 
of  majestic  cities  that  dot  the  banks  of  the 
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Nile,  speak  plainly  of  old  Egyptian  great- 
ness. And  the  gigantic  columns  and  crum- 
bling temples  that  encumber  the  plains  in 
many  parts  of  the  Old  World  are  the  last 
sad  relics  of  ancient  grandeur  and  material 
splendor. 

Nor  have  the  glory  and  the  grandeur  of 
Greece  and  Rome  escaped  the  clutches  of 
the  conqueror. 

"Greece,  lovely  Greece,  the  land  of 
scholars  and  the  nurse  of  arms."  Her 
Athens  and  her  Sparta,  with  their  Solon 
and  their  Lycurgus,  their  immortal  philoso- 
phers, hproes  and  statesmen,  sleep  in  ruins. 
Barbaric  hordes  have  demolished  her  tem- 
ples, have  burnt  her  cities  and  broken  her 
statues.  Glorious  <3reece,  her  grandeur 
exists  but  in  memory! 

Rome,  too,  has  succumbed  to  the  un- 
stayed flood.  "Rome  that  sat  upon  her 
seven  hills,  and  from  her  throne  of  beauty 
ruled  the  world."  Her  marble  halls  and 
stately  palaces  the  glory  of  the  world  !  Her 
Caisar,  the  conqueror  of  the  world  !  Alas ! 
Time  has  seen  her  glory  and  grandeur 
depart. 

The  pomp  and  power  of  the  ancient 
Orient  perished  with  her  despotic  empires. 
The  glory  and  the  grandeur  of  Greece  and 
Rome  found  an  untimely  grave  with  their 
proemial  liberty. 

But 

"One  great  clime, 
Whose  vigorous  offspring  by  dividing  ocean 
Are  kept  apart,  and  nursed  in  the  devotion 
Of  Freedom,  which  their  fathers  fought  for,  and 
Bequeathed — a  heritage  of  heart  and  hand, 
And  proud  distinction  from  each  other  land, 
Whose  sons  must  bow  them  at  a  monarch's  motion, 
As  if  his  senseless  sceptre  were  a  wand, 
Full  of  the  magic  of  exploded  science, 
Still  one  great  clime,  in  full  and  free  defiance, 
Yet  rears  her  crest,  unconquered  and  sublime, 
Above  the  far  Atlantic." 


When,  fired  with  the  spirit  of  liberty* 
and  revolution,  the  colonists  of  America 
rent  the  chain  that  bound  them  to  an  in- 
fernal tyranny,  the  "  bird  of  free  skies," 
Liberty's  watchful  eagle,  sought  its  resting- 
place  on  our  shores. 

Far  removed  from  the  vandal  hordes 
that  buried  the  civilization  of  Greece  and 
Rome  beneath  a  living  tide  of  barbarism, 
and  nurtured  in  the  love  of  free  institu- 
tions, and  all  that  pertains  to  civil  and  re- 
ligious liberty,  our  heritage  is  a  glorious 
one. 

The  consummate  geniuses  of  our  na- 
tional polity  carved  out  of  a  barren  com- 
plexity a  constitution  which  has  been  the 
admiration  of  the  greatest  statesmen  and 
the  glory  of  the  world. 

In  the  success  of  our  modern  Republic 
we  have  given  to  the  world  a  peerless  ex- 
ample. Other  people  have  caught  inspira- 
tion from  it,  and  dared  to  strike  the  blow 
for  liberty's  cause,  and,  as  a  consequence, 
crowns  have  trembled  and  thrones  have 
fallen,  while  the  splendid  "orb  of  emanci- 
pation" has  risen  to  light  the  world  to 
liberty  and  to  progress. 

Monarchism,  imperialism  and  despotism 
have  held  sway  from  time  immemorial, 
but  what  a  history  have  they  ! 

Tyranny  has  ever  marked  the  course  of 
mankind  with  desolation  and  despair,  and 
with  blood  and  fire  furrowed  the  life  of 
Christianity  and  civilization.  But  their 
destiny  is  fixed — for  what  can  befall  them 
but 

"That  last  dread  mood, 
Of  sated  lust,  and  dull  decrepitude. 
No  law,  no  art,  no  faith,  no  hope,  no  God. 
When  round  the  freezing  founts  of  life  in  peevish 
ring, 

Crouched  on  the  bare-worn  sod, 

Babbling  about  the  unreturning  spring, 

And  whining  for  dead  creeds,  which  cannot  save, 

The  toothless  nations  shiver  to  their  graves." 
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Standing  upon  the  pinnacle  of  years,  we 
look  down  the  dim  vista  of  past  ages,  and 
see  the  glory  of  other  times.  We  see  the 
overshadowing  despotisms,  their  subjects 
cowering  beneath  the  scourging  sceptre  of 
dissolute  imperialism — the  spirit  of  free- 
dom writhing  beneath  the  stern  mandates 
of  infamous  tyrants,  and  material  civiliza- 
tion enslaving  the  heart  and  "  darkening 
the  sunlight  of  liberty  and  learning/' 
And,  wafted  on  the  wings  of  an  eternal 
spirit,  borne  through  the  dark  and  misty 
course  of  clouded  ages,  the  doleful  tale  of 
how  Greece  and  Rome  fell  when  corrup- 
tion and  vice  threw  open  the  doors  of  de- 
struction and  invited  their  enemies  to  seal 
their  fates  in  eternal  ruin. 

History  speaks  to  us  from  the  dim 'and 
shadowy  past.  Posterity  beckons  to  us 
from  the  hopeful  future. 

With  a  republic  whose  superstructure  is 
reared  upon  the  foundation-stone  of  lib- 
erty, that  one  grand  and  eternal  principle 
about  which  all  the  others  cluster  in  the 
undimmed  majesty  of  a  permanent  gov- 
ernment, we  are  destined  to  a  grand  and 
happy  future.  And  when,  by  the  com- 
bined forces  of  increasing  knowledge  and 
love  of  liberty,  the  shackles  which  for 
thousands  of  years  have  blasted  the  life  of 
nations  and  fettered  the  spirit  of  man  have 
been  severed — when  in  successful  rebellion 


the  struggling  masses  have  torn  from  the 
crowns  of  kings  the  jewels  that  glitter 
there — when  the  last  sad  relics  of  infernal 
tyranny  have  been  buried  in  the  cold  grave 
of  eternal  oblivion,  and  the  portals  of  blast- 
ing superstition  have  been  forced,  then  will 
the  warring  elements  of  the  grand  human 
race  yield  to  the  enlightening  influence  of 
liberty  and  learning — then  will  "sister 
republics  in  fair  processions  chant  the 
praises  of  liberty  and  the  gods,"  and  the 
tender  chords  of  human  love  and  human 
sympathy  bind  the  world  in  union  and  in 
peace. 

In  this  grand  and  glorious  onward 
march  America  leads  the  van.  Defying 
all  the  dreaded  vampires  of  social  and 
civil  order,  beneath  whose  threatening 
curses  empires  quake  and  monarchies  trem- 
ble, she  rides  majestically  on  the  wave  of 
Fate  and  breasts  all  the  storms  of  turmoil 
and  dissension. 

And  when,  in  after  years,  vast  millions 
of  liberty-loving  people,  from  the  remotest 
isles  of  human  habitation  to  the  courtly 
palaces  of  Europe  and  Asia,  have  felt  the 
current  of  human  freedom  that  emanates 
from  the  shores  of  the  American  conti- 
nent, then  will  the  goal  of  history  have 
been  reached,  and  mankind  kneel  at  the 
shrine  of  American  freedom  and  American 
.independence.  M.  L.  Carr. 
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These  lives  among  the  mountains  of 
Western  Virginia  an  aged  woman  who 
will  tell  you,  as  she  witnessed  it,  the  little 
story  which  I  am  about  to  disclose.  Many 
years  ago  she  told  it  to  me,  and  with  an 
interest  which  one  who  did  not  see  the 
transactions  can  never  hope  to  reproduce. 
I  w7ould  be  glad  to  give  here  now  her  exact 
words.  I  was  quite  young,  but  old 
enough  for  the  impressions  I  received  then 
to  last  distinctly  in  memory  till  this  day. 

I  was  spending  the  summer  at  my 
grandmother's,  and  on  that  morning  was 
roaming  about  over  the  woods,  drinking 
in  the  freshness  of  the  mountain  air.  In 
passing  the  church  grave-yard  my  atten- 
tion was  attracted  by  a  sound,  as  of  some 
one  weeping.  I  soon  discovered  a  rather 
aged  woman  kneeling  at  a  grave  and 
shedding  tears.  My  childish  curiosity  led 
me  to  ask  what  was  grieving  her.  She 
took  my  hand  and  led  me  to  a  seat  on  the 
steps  of  the  church,  where,  amid  weeping 
and  sobbing,  she  told  me  this  little  story. 
In  a  very  simple  style  she  told  it,  and  I 
shall  try  to  give  it  here  in  the  same  sim- 
ple way. 

Some  ten  years  before  this  time  there 
came  to  this  neighborhood  this  woman 
(whose  name  I  shall  withhold),  with  her 
husband  and  only  son,  Edgar,  a  mere  child 
of  six  or  seven  years.  An  humble  family 
they  were,  and  poor,  but  honest.  The 
only  hope  of  the  parents  was  to  raise  their 
boy  so  that  he  might  fulfill  the  hopes 
they  had  centered  in  him. 


Just  a  mile  away  there  lived  a  wealthy 
planter  and  his  wife,  proud,  aristocratic, 
who  had  an  only  child,  Bessie,  whose  age 
was  about  that  of  Edgar's.  I  don't  know 
when  the  children  first  met,  or  how  it  came 
about  that  they  formed  such  an  attachment 
as  they  did  in  those  tender  years. 

I  have  nothing  to  say  of  either,  except 
that  they  were  both  lovely,  bright,  kind- 
hearted,  amiable,  gentle. 

For  several  years  nothing  existed  be- 
tween these  children  save  a  close  and 
friendly  attachment.  Indeed,  they  were 
too  young  for  any  thought  beyond  this. 
But  as  the  years  passed  their  childish  sim- 
plicity changed,  and  with  it,  through  im- 
perceptible gradations,  this  attachment 
came  to  be  a  love,  mutual,  strong,  pure. 
They  loved  only  for  love's  sake.  Such  a 
love  as  comes  to  us  all,  but  only  once. 
The  simple,  pure,  unaffected,  undesigning, 
artless  love  of  two  children  !  ;  here  is 
nothing  more  heavenly,  and  nothing 
farther  from  our  experiences  after  we  have 
grown  older. 

Nothing  of  this  state  of  affairs  was  even 
suspicioned  by  Bessie's  parents  until  the 
children  were  fifteen,  so  unaffected  was  all 
their  converse  and  deportment. 

But  from  this  time,  as  Bessie  was  pass- 
ing rapidly  into  womanhood,  her  decided 
preference  for  Edgar  could  not  fail  to  raise 
suspicious  in  the  minds  of  her  parents  as 
to  the  relations  which  existed  between  them. 

The  truth  burst  on  them  suddenly,  and 
straightway  they  determined  to  put  an  end 
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to  it.  Besides,  they  had  already  planned 
that  their  daughter  should  marry  the  son 
of  a  wealthy  neighbor. 

They  began,  moderately  at  first,  to  make 
invidious  comments  on  Edgar's  poverty  in 
her  presence,  then  on  his  birth  and  raising. 
But  Bessie  went  straight  to  him  with  it  all, 
and  the  result  was  that  she  only  loved  him 
the  more. 

Finally,  driven  to  their  last  extremity, 
her  parents  forbade  her  being  seen  with  him 
at  all.  Bessie  was  too  good  to  disobey  an 
express  command.  They  did  meet  occa- 
sionally, however,  by  mere  accident,  and 
these  meetings  always  ended  in  making 
their  love  the  stronger. 

The  parents  determined  that  her  hand 
should  he  plighted  to  the  wealthy  neigh- 
bor's son,  who  was  paying  her  assiduous 
attentions  all  the  time.  But  Bessie  would 
never  consent.  Her  parents  told  her  she 
should  marry  him,  willing  or  no,  aud  in 
their  rage  and  haste  they  even  went  so  far 
as  to  plight  her  hand  and  fix  the  day  for 
her  marriage — a  time  when  she  was  too 
young  to  marry,  and  a  marriage  altogether 
repugnant  to  her  feelings.  She  was  forced 
to  consent  to  all  these  arrangements  by 
impositions  on  her  good  nature.  Only  a 
few  mouths  were  allowed  to  intervene. 

These  few  months  were  months  of  sad- 
ness and  sorrow  to  our  two  lovers.  For 
fear  that  a  meeting  between  Bessie  aud 
her  lover  would  thwart  their  designs  she 
was  guarded  constantly.  She  was  never 
allowed  to  leave  her  home  without  a  vigi- 
lant watch  being  kept  over  her  all  the 
time.  Several  times  she  attempted  to  get 
a  note  to  Edgar,  but  they  were  always  in- 
tercepted. He  himself  tried  to  see  her, 
but  she  was  guarded  too  closely. 

The  poor  girl  gave  up  in  despair.  As 


the  time  of  her  nuptials  drew  near  she 
absented  herself  from  all  company.  She 
scarcely  spoke  a  word,  and  then  only  in  a 
sad  and  melancholy  strain.  In  a  word, 
she  was  heart-broken !  All  that  she 
cared  to  live  for  was  taken  from  her  by 
her  heartless  parents. 

Only  a  few  more  weeks  and  she  was  to 
be  married.  She  kept  her  room,  refusing 
to  see  her  most  intimate  friends.  Once 
her  mother  led  her  affianced  to  her  room, 
but  she  would  not  utter  a  word  in  his 
presence. 

Despite  all  this  the  fellow  still  claimed 
her  as  his  own,  hoping  that  after  their 
marriage  she  would  learn  to  love  him. 
Besides,  her  love  was  a  secondary  matter. 
The  pecuniary  advantages  of  the  union 
were  enough  to  keep  either  side  from  re- 
lenting. 

Bessie  nursed  her  grief.  She  grew 
faint  and  weak.  The  rosy  hue  of  her 
cheek  began  to  take  a  pale,  white  color. 
No  one  knew  it  but  herself,  it  all  came  on 
so  gradually;  but  she  felt,  and  kept  it  to 
herself,  that  her  life  was  passing  away. 

Only  one  more  week  before  the  marriage 
ceremonies.  Bessie  never  spoke.  She 
never  left  her  room,  where  she  whiled 
away  the  last  of  life  that  remained  to  her. 
Here  she  contented  herself  with  thoughts 
of  what  had  passed.  She  thought  of  her 
first  associations  with  Edgar — how  they 
rambled  about  and  sported  and  played  only 
as  children  can  play;  how  the  first  im- 
pressions of  love  came  upon  her;  how  her 
heart  was  rejoiced  when  he  first  told  her  of 
his  love;  how  pleasant  the  days  were  spent 
in  his  company,  until  this  shadow  came  to 
blight  all  her  happiness. 

Ah,  evil  shade!  Thou  hast  blighted 
many  a  life  and  destroyed  many  a  hope; 
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but  never  before  was  a  soul  so  pure  as  this 
crushed  by  thy  unmerciful  hand. 

The  days  passed  with  her  like  so  many  j 
years.  She  became  so  weak  that  at  times  I 
she  could  not  hold  herself  in  a  chair.  She  [ 
felt  that  she  was  going  to  die,  and  prayed  | 
that  she  might. 

Only  one  more  day.  To-morrow  morn- 
ing she  was  to  be  a  bride.  But  that  to- 
morrow never  came.  That  night  she 
wrote  a  little  note  to  Edgar  and  gave  it  to 
a  servant-woman,  engaging  from  her  a 
solemn  promise  that  it  should  be  delivered,  t 

No  one  knows  of  the  suffering  endured 
by  this  faithful  girl  on  that  night.  No 
one  knows  what  thoughts  crossed  her 
mind.  All  that  is  known  is  that  the 
morning's  sun  rose  to  light  up  the  pale 
face  of  a  poor  girl  whose  pure  soul  had 
been  wafted  to  realms  above. 

The  doctor  who  was  called  in  told  that 
she  died  of  a  broken  heart. 

That  morning  a  servant  came  to  Edgar 

with  a  note,  announcing  to  him  that  Bessie 

was  dead.    He  opened  the  note  and  read 

as  follows : 

My  Dear  Edgar  : — I  shall  make  this  one  last  effort 
to  get  a  note  to  you.  I  have  written  to  you  time  and 
again,  but  know  that  the  letters  have  all  been  inter- 
cepted. I  have  tried  to  see  you,  and  know  that  you 
have  made  efforts  to  see  me.    My  life  is  passing  rap- 


idly away.  I  have  never  ceased  to  love  you,  and 
have  never  doubted  you.  The  only  pleasure  of  life 
has  been  deprived  me,  and  I  have  prayed  to  die.  My 
pleasure  for  the  past  few  months  has  been  in  think- 
ing of  you  and  the  days  spent  with  you.  I  feel  that 
I  must  die  soon.  My  poor  heart  is  broken.  To-mor- 
row I  am  to  become  the  bride  of  one  I  cannot  love. 
You  know  it  is  all  forced  on  me.  It  can't  last  long, 
though  ;  I  must  die  soon. 

I  want  you  to  remember  that  I  have  always  loved 
you.  Don't  blame  me  for  the  unhappiness  that  has 
been  forced  on  both  of  us.  I  wanted  to  say  this  and 
many  other  things  to  you,  but  I  am  too  weak  now. 

I  can  only  hope  that  we  may  enjoy  hereafter  the 
happiness  which  has  been  deprived  us  on  earth. 
Good  bye.    Your  own  unfortunate  and  dying 

Bessie. 

After  reading  this  note  the  poor  boy 
went  to  his  room,  where  he  remained  sev- 
eral days  a  raving  maniac.  Nothing 
would  quiet  him.  Nothing  would  com- 
fort him.  He  tore  himself;  at  times  he 
would  become  quiet  enough  to  talk  to  his 
mother  about  Bessie,  and  at  such  times  he 
revealed  to  her  this  story,  which  she  told 
me.  He  did  not  last  long.  One  week 
afterward  he,  too,  passed  away  to  meet  his 
loved  one. 

After  telling  this  story  the  old  woman 
pointed  to  the  grave  over  which  she  had 
been  weeping,  and  said:  "You  can  now 
understand  why  I  was  weeping  over  that 
grave.  It  is  the  grave  of  my  poor  boy 
Edgar."  3.  H. 


ROME— ANCIENT  AND  MODERN. 


The  history  of  Rome  divides  itself  into 
five  periods — Republican  Rome,  Imperial 
Rome,  Mediaeval  Rome  (when  the  city 
was  governed  by  patrician  families,  who 
combined  against  the  people),  Papal  Rome 
and  Modern  Rome:  and  these  several  eras 
are  indicated  by  works  still  existing  in  the 


city.  Of  the  first  period  there  are  not 
many  evidences,  though  I  was  shown  parts 
of  the  wall  erected  by  Numa  Pompileies, 
very  early  in  the  history  of  the  Republic. 
This  wall  was  constructed  of  immense 
stones  piled  upon  each  other,  without  any 
mortar  to  cement  them  together. 
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The  remains  of  Imperial  Rome  are 
abundant — the  Forum,  the  Coliseum,  the 
Acqueduct  of  Claudius,  the  Temple  of  the 
Vestal  Virgins,  the  arches  of  Titus,  Seve- 
rus,  Drnsus  and  Constantine,  the  fine  col- 
umn of  Trajan  :  the  many  obelisks,  statues 
from  Egypt  which  adorn  the  public  squares, 
as  well  as  the  many  specimens  of  Greek 
statuary  which  decorate  porches,  fountains 
and  museums,  all  attest  the  glory  of  the 
city  under  its  mighty  emperors. 

Several  handsome  palaces  and  a  few  pub- 
lic works  mark  the  reign  of  the  aristo 
cratic  familes,  while  for  hundreds  of  years 
the  prodigious  power  of  the  Church  has 
impressed,  itself  upon  almost  everything 
in  "the  immortal  seven-hilled  city." 

Modern  Rome  began  only  some  twenty 
years  ago,  when  Victor  Emanuel  entered 
Rome  in  triumph,  and  proclaimed  civil 
and  religious  liberty. 

The  Rome  of  the  Caesars  was  far  larger 
than  the  city  of  to-day — then  there  were 
nearly  two  millions  of  souls  within  its 
walls;  now  it  counts  only  about  four  hun- 
dred thousand.  The  Baths  of  Caracalla, 
which  were  doubtless  within  the  limits  of 
old  Rome,  are  now  more  than  a  mile  from 
the  city.  Much  of  the  present  city  is  built 
on  the  top  of  the  old  city — the  floor  of  the 
Forum,  of  the  Coliseum,  and  the  Forum, 
in  which  Trajan's  column  stands,  is  at 
least  fifteen  feet  below  the  surface,  and 
when  large  houses  are  to  be  constructed 
excavations  to  the  depth  of  sixteen  and 
eighteen  feet  have  to  be  made  in  order  to 
secure  a  good  foundation.  I  do  not  think 
there  is  a  single  wooden  house  in  the  city. 
The  building  material  was  sometimes  stone, 
but  generally  brick  and  mortar,  and  as  this 
famous  city  has  been  repeatedly  captured 
and  destroyed  debris  of  the  demolished 


houses  has  raised  the  general  level  of  much 
of  the  city  many  feet  above  what  it  was 
originally. 

The  streets  of  the  olden  city  are  very 
narrow  and  crooked,  and  I  may  add,  dirty, 
while  in  the  new  part  they  are  wide  and 
clean,  and  the  houses  are  built  in  modern 
style  and  quite  handsome.  In  no  city  of 
Europe  did  I  see  half  so  much  building 
going  on  as  in  Rome,  and  there  is  no  city 
in  the  world  so  well  supplied  with  water, 
or  whose  system  of  sewerage  is  so  good, 
not  even  that  of  Paris,  thanks  to  the  wis- 
dom and  enterprise  of  the  Romans  who 
lived  two  thousand  years  ago.  The  foun- 
tains of  Rome  are  a  peculiar  feature  of 
the  place — they  are  more  -abundant  and 
more  handsomely  adorned  than  those  of 
any  other  city  on  the  globe,  and  there  is 
therefore  less  excuse  for  the  filth  and  stench 
which  abound  in  many  parts  of  the  city. 

Take  it  altogether  Rome  is  far  from 
being  a  handsome  city — Florence  excels  it 
in  this  regard — but  for  many  reasons  it 
possesses  a  supreme  attraction  to  the  tour- 
ist. I  left  home  with  the  determination 
to  go  to  Rome,  and,  though  I  was  repeat- 
edly warned  that  it  was  dangerous  to  go 
there  in  this  season  of  the  year,  when  I 
left  London  I  struck  out  straight  for 
Rome,  and  my  experience  would  lead  me 
to  believe  that  June  is  one  of  the  best 
months  of  the  year  in  which  to  visit 
Italy.  The  weather  was  not  oppressively 
warm,  even  in  Naples,  and  as  I  write  now 
in  Paris,  July  9th,  my  feet  are  uncom- 
fortably cool. 

But  to  return  to  the  curious  sights  of 
Rome.  Monday  morning  early  we  vis- 
ited the  Vatican.  This  is  an  immense 
pile  of  ungainly  looking  buildings,  said 
by  some  to  contain  11,000  rooms.  When 
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it  is  remembered  that  many  of  these 
rooms  are  quite  large  (the  Sistine  Chapel, 
for  instance,  is  134  by  44  feet)  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  building  must  be  im- 
mense indeed.  The  Pope  lives  in  the 
Vatican:  I  did  not  see  his  reverence; 
but  I  was  vastly  obliged  to  him  for  the 
privilege  of  looking  at  the  numberless 
treasures  of  art  which  centuries  of  careful 
search  and  millions  of  money  have  gath- 
ered into  these  beautiful  galleries.  We 
first  examined  the  paintings,  of  which  it 
seemed  to  me  there  were  miles.  I  am  no 
art  critic,  and  do  not  feel  myself  competent 
to  appreciate,  much  less  to  describe,  the 
feature  of  special  excellence  in  a  master- 
piece of  painting  or  statuary;  but  there 
are  two  or  three  things  I  will  say  about  the 
most  remarkable  productions  in  the  Vati- 
can. It  is  generally  conceded,  I  believe, 
that  the  Transfiguration,  by  Raphael,  is  the 
very  finest  picture  in  the  whole  gallery. 
Christ  is  represented  as  suspended  in  the 
air:  on  either  side  of  Him,  but  a  little 
lower,  are  Moses  and  Elias  ;  on  the  ground 
are  Peter,  James,  and  John,  looking  be- 
wildered, and  yet  apparently  filled  with 
adoration,  and  still  lower  down  near  the 
foot  of  the  mountain  appear  the  other  dis- 
ciples with  some  Jews,  and  a  boy  possessed 
with  demons.  Now  this  last  feature  did 
not  somehow  seem  to  me  to  belong  to  the 
scene,  as  described  in  the  Bible,  and  when 
I  took  out  my  pocket  New  Testament  and 
turned  to  the  record  as  given  by  Matthew, 
Mark  and  Luke,  I  found  that  the  painter 
had  taken  license  from  his  art  to  commit 
an  anachronism,  for  it  was  not  till  the 
next  day  that  the  boy  appears  on  the  scene 
of  action. 

Another  picture  by  the  same  artist  is 
marred  by  a  far  more  grievous  error  of 


fact  and  doctrine;  it  is  the  Baptism  of 
Jesus.  He  represents  John  the  Baptist  as 
standing  on  a  small  rock  and  pouring 
water  on  the  head  of  the  Saviour  from  a 
shell,  the  water  of  the  stream  in  which 
Christ  stands  only  rising  to  his  ankles.  A 
copy  of  this  same  picture  I  saw  in  St. 
Peter's,  also  in  the  Royal  Gallery  of  Milan, 
and  the  same  conception  I  saw  illustrated 
to-day,  in  marble,  in  the  Madeline  Church 
here  in  Paris.  The  fresco  paintings  in  the 
Sistine  Chapel  are  among  the  most  famous 
in  the  world.  Most  of  them  were  done  by 
Michael  Angelo,  who,  take  him  altogether, 
was  the  greatest  genius  in  art  Italy  has 
produced.  He  was  next  to,  if  not  the  equal 
of,  his  great  rival  and  friend,  Raphael,  in 
painting:  he  was  by  long  odds  the  first 
sculptor  of  his  age;  he  was  also  a  distin- 
guished architect,  and  at  the  same  time  a 
poet  of  extraordinary  merit.  All  my  life  I 
had  been  hearing  of  his  picture  of  the  Gen- 
eral Judgment,  and  now  I  was  to  see  it. 
My  heart  beat  with  unwonted  emotion  as 
I  turned  my  eyes  up  to  this  great  master- 
piece, but  I  am  sorry  to  say  the  painting 
failed  to  meet  my  expectations.  Either  be- 
cause I  did  not  take  in  the  conception  of  the 
artist  fully,  or  because  time  has  so  dimmed 
the  figures  and  coloring  of  the  work,  it 
did  not  strike  me  as  so  fine  a  piece  of  art 
as  several  I  had  seen  that  day.  The  face 
of  Christ  is  turned  to  those  on  his  left 
hand,  and  with  a  repelling  gesture  and  a 
frowning  brow  He  is  driving  them  from 
His  presence,  and  sending  them  down  to 
hell;  while  on  His  right  hand,  only  in  a 
slightly  lower  position,  the  Virgin  Mary 
is  looking  with  sweet  complacency  upon 
the  righteous,  who  seem  to  be  coming  up- 
wards and  gathering  near  their  Lord.  In 
another  magnificent  painting  I  saw  the 
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same  day  Christ  putting  a  crown  upon  the 
head  of  the  Virgin  in  heaven.  In  one  room 
in  the  Pitti  Gallery,  in  Florence,  I  counted 
sixteen  Madonnas,  as  they  are  termed, 
which  is  the  Virgin  Mary  and  the  infant 
Jesus — in  the  next  room  there  were  five, 
and  I  know  I  do  not  exaggerate  when  I 
say  that  in  the  past  three  weeks  I  have 
seen  five  hundred,  perhaps  twice  this  num- 
ber of  Madonnas.  Thus  the  sweet  influ- 
ences of  art  have  been  subordinated  by 
the  guileful  power  of  Satan  to  teach  heresy 
that  dishonors  God  and  destroys  the  souls 
of  men.  No  wonder  that  the  people  wor- 
ship Mary  a  hundredfold  more  than  they 
do  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  After  examin- 
ing the  paintings  we  had  to  walk  half  a 
mile,  all  around  St.  Peter's  and  much 
further,  to  get  to  that  part  of  the  Vatican 
which  contained  the  statuary.  I  presume 
there  are  not  fewer  than  one  thousand 
specimens  of  the  sculptor's  art  collected 
here,  representing  many  ages  and  centuries, 
and  hundreds  of  them  possess  such  merit 
as  would  make  that  museum  in  America 
famous  that  was  so  fortunate  as  to  secure 
one  of  them.  To  my  surprise  I  found 
that  I  derived  a  higher  and  more  exquisite 
pleasure  from  a  fine  statue  than  a  fine 
painting.  There  were  three  statues  that 
especially  impressed  me,  each  of  which 
was  the  work  of  a  Greek  artist.  First  I 
would  place  the  Apollo  Belvidere,  the 
second  place  is  due  the  Laocoon — if,  in- 
deed, it  be  not  equal  to  the  Apollo — and 


the  third  should  be  given  to  Ariadne. 
The  two  first  named  are  in  the  same 
room,  and  while  we  were  admiring  them 
for  the  second  time  one  o'clock  arrived 
and  the  signal  was  given  for  visitors  to 
retire. 

I  may  mention  in  this  connection  that  I 
saw  portraits  of  all  the  Popes  of  Rome  in 
the  Church  of  St.  Paul;  busts  of  all  the 
Roman  emperors  in  the  museum  of  the  cap- 
ital; heroic  statues  of  Julius  and  Augus- 
tus Csesar,  an  equestrian  statue  of  Marcus 
Aurelius;  equestrian  statues  by  Phidius 
and  Praxiteles,  the  two  most  famous  Greek 
sculptors,  and  many  more  of  rare  beauty 
and  excellence,  but  the  one  piece  of  art 
which  moved  me  most  at  the  time  and  now 
stands  out  before  me  in  all  its  glorious 
majesty  more  distinctly  than  all  others,  is 
the  statue  of  Moses,  by  Michael  Angelo. 
I  observed  that  the  hair  rose  straight  up 
for  an  inch,  or  perhaps  two  inches,  from 
the  brow  of  Moses,  and  when  afterwards 
I  saw  a  statue  of  Jupiter  by  a  Greek  artist, 
I  saw  where  Michael  Angelo  got  the  con- 
ception, for  their  foreheads  were  just  alike. 
I  lingered  about  this  with  loving  admira- 
tion and  was  grieved  to  have  to  leave  it. 
As  I  stood  before  the  statue  of  the  fore- 
most man  of  all  the  world,  chiseled  by  the 
foremost  sculptor  of  all  this  world,  cer- 
tainly of  the  last  two  thousand  years,  I 
bowed  my  uncovered  head  in  admiration 
and  reverence. 

T.  H.  Peitchard. 
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PROGRESS  OF  DEMOCRACY  WITH  THE  GRQWTH  OF 

CHRISTIANITY. 


The  greatest,  probably,  of  American 
statesmen  has  said :  "The  God  who  gave 
us  life  gave  us -liberty  at  the  same  time." 
Truly  were  these  the  words  of  truth  and 
soberness.  We  can  readily  believe  that 
one  holding  such  a  sentiment  as  this  could, 
with  such  peerless  grace,  and  in  such  well- 
nigh  matchless  terms,  pen  that  immortal 
document,  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence. 

The  beneficent  Creator  never  intended 
for  one  portion  of  humanity  to  exist  in 
bodily  servitude  to  another,  stamped  with 
the  stamp  of  a  common  race  and  common 
ancestry.  He  has  implanted  in  the  breast 
of  man  a  spirit  which  brooks  not  the  fet- 
ters of  thraldom.  Divinely  formed  from 
the  mold  of  Democracy,  his  every  instinct 
and  feeling  betoken  the  glowing  anima- 
tion of  that  spirit,  working  in  harmouious 
accord  with  the  sublime  doctrine  of  "Hu- 
man Equality." 

Throughout  the  changeful  moods  of  the 
centuries,  from  the  very  inauguration,  we 
find  this  spirit  of  freedom  and  democracy 
expressing  itself.  Expressing  itself  in 
the  matchless  valor  and  desperate  perse- 
verence  of  the  Gauls  in  their  resistance  to 
the  conquering  legions  of  Rome;  express- 
ing itself  in  the  patriotic  fervor  which 
characterized  Grecian  opposition  to  Per- 
sian conquest.  This  opposition  is  forever 
immortalized  by  the  eloquent  witnesses  of 
Thermopylae  and  Marathon.  And,  in- 
deed, we  find  it  manifesting  itself  in  almost 


|  all  of  the  civil  discords  of  ancient  times, 
i  And,  particularly,  in  those  intestine  strug- 
I  gles,  so  peculiarly  characteristic  of  the 
early  history  of  the  Indo-European  na- 
!  tious,  which  have  given  to  us  the  lives  and 
!  examples  of  Aristides  and  Pericles,  the 
I  Gracchi,  Cicero,  and  a  host  of  others — 
men  whose  names  have  come  down  through 
|  the  centuries  untarnished  by  time,  and 
|  will  shine  for  generations  yet  to  come  with 
|  undiminished  lustre. 

And  yet,  while  it  would  be  inconsistent 
i  with  truth,  and  defamatory  to  the  memo- 
ries of  those  old  devotees  at  the  shrine 
I  of  Democracy,  to  say  that  the  birth  of 
|  Christianity  heralded  the  birth  of  Repub- 
|  lican  ideas,  nevertheless,  the  very  records 
I  we  have  of  the  early  achievements  of 
|  Democracy   frequently  demonstrate  their 
!  unsoundness  and  instabilitv.     We  have, 
I  for  instance,  the  Celts  displaying  all  the 
j  barbarism  of  savage  natures  in  a  cause 
i  which  would  otherwise  have  been  just  and 
■  holy.     And  then  the  Spartan  soldier  is 
encouraged  to  reckless  daring  by  the  pa- 
rents' inhuman  command  to  return  a  vic- 
tor or  upon  his  shield.    Here  is  Marius, 
I  with  his  army  but  awhile  back  clamoring 
for  justice  and  equity,  now  pillaging  and 
j  sacking  his  old  home  with  revolting  bru- 
tality. 

Indeed,  very  often  we  find  a  repetition 
I  on  the  part  of  the  plebeians,  upon  their 
accession  to  power,  of  those  very  acts  of  the 
!  patricians  which  had  incited  them  to  revolt. 
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Thev  had  not  the  developing  and  re- 
forming influence  of  Christianity  to  inspire 
and  sustain  them  against  the  subtle  and 
invidious  potency  of  fanaticism  and  super- 
stition. It  may  even  be  asserted,  with  suf- 
ficient assurance  of  its  truth,  that  the  oli- 
garchical tendencies  of  ancient  times  were 
due  to  the  paganistic  system,  founded  upon 
superstition. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  dis 
pensation  this  world  was  enveloped  in  the 
darkness  of  religious  fanaticism.  The 
people  were  bowing  in  idolatry  to  heathen 
divinities;  all  their  manhood  and  inde- 
pendence lost  in  the  degrading  attitude  of 
a  suppliant  to  the  wills  of  mythological 
deities.  Yet,  when  the  temples  of  the  liv- 
ing God  began  to  throw  up  their  sacred 
fronts;  when  the  idolatrous  shrines,  with 
all  their  polluting  influences,  began  to  dis- 
appear men,  from  whose  moral  sight  the 
scales  of  ignorance  had  been  lifted,  no 
longer  shackled  by  bands  of  fanaticism  to 
the  despotic  sway  of  heathen  rulers,  or 
held  in  abject  servitude  to  tyrants  by  the 
coercive  power  of  superstition,  began,  un- 
trammeled  by  thoughts  of  fear,  to  imbibe 
with  purer  draughts  that  Heaven-born 
and  revivifying  love  of  liberty. 

Armored  with  this  love  and  weaponed 
with  an  inborn  hatred  of  tyranny,  we  see 
them  all  down  the  ages  battling  and  con- 
quering  under  the  standards  of  Democracy. 

Let  us  briefly  take  a  review  of  the 
progress  of  Democracy  with  the  growth 
of  Christianity.  We  behold  the  Chris- 
tian religion  spreading  out  from  the  hum- 
ble Bethlehem,  and  developing  in  influ- 
ence with  its  expansion. 

Entering  the  lists  of  the  world's  con- 
flicts, the  van  of  freedom's  legions,  we  see 
it  here,  striking  against  the  sluggigh  indif- 


ference of  Oriental  indolence;  there,  com- 
batting the  barbaric  natures  of  the  hardy 
North;  we  see  it  forcing  its  way  amid  the 
chaotic  mass  of  Roman  disruption;  felling 
the  pagan  bulwarks  of  the  "  Eternal  City," 
and  rearing  upon  their  ruins  columns  of 
liberty  and  religion  to  form  the  founda- 
tion of  the  future  mother  of  the  Church. 

Upon  whatever  arena  it  has  thrown 
down  its  sacred  gauntlet  there  also  it  has 
unfurled  to  the  breezes  Freedom's  folds. 

Having  struggled  on  amid  fiendish  per- 
secutions, having  embattled  the  forces  of 
adverse  interests,  it  seemed  about  to  burst 
forth  in  all  the  radiance  of  its  pent-up  and 
holy  light,  when  the  chilling  gloom  of  the 
"Dark  Ages,"  that  blight  upon  human 
history,  settled  down  upon  and  enveloped 
it  in  intense  darkness,  in  which  that  drama 
of  persecution  was  enacted  which  will 
ever  be  a  stinging  reproach  to  human 
beneficence. 

But,  thanks  to  the  invincible  prowess 
and  unflagging  energy  of  Christian  efforts, 
which  had  made  an  impress  upon  the 
popular  mind  by  the  benevolence  of  its 
character  as  well  as  by  the  principles  of 
liberty  and  independence  which  it  fostered, 
Christianity  overcame  the  opposing  forces, 
and  then  the  shadows  of  those  times  which 
tried  men's  souls  were  lifted,  and  the 
firmament  of  human  affairs  was  lighted 
up  by  the  brilliant  entree  of  the  Reforma- 
tion. This  reformation  completely  revo- 
lutionized the  ideas  and  the  political  rela- 
tionships of  Europe. 

First,  we  see  it  demanding  the  attention 
of  the  German  nobility.  Martin  Luther 
is  summoned  before  the  "Diet  of  Worms." 
He,  however,  continues  to  phillipize 
against  the  overriding  absolutism  of  the 
Romish  Church. 
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Luther's  trial  seems  to  have  sounded  the 
tocsin  of  conflict — a  conflict  characterized 
by  the  exercise  of  all  the  baneful  agencies 
which  Catholicism  might  summon  as  op- 
posed to  the  expanding  influence  and  re- 
forming methods  of  the  Protestants. 

However,  Christianity  won  its  accus- 
tomed victory.  The  "  Treaty  of  Passau" 
is  made,  and  ultimately  the  stainless  ban- 
ner of  Christianity  floats  over  the  abdi- 
cated empire  of  Charles.  Thus  that  mighty 
structure — German  hostility  to  Chris- 
tianity— which  had  for  so  long  a  time 
thrown  its  contaminating  influence  athwart 
the  progressive  development  of  free  and 
liberal  thought,  disrupted  and  fell. 

Germany  was  not  alone  in  the  march  of 
the  Reformation.  Its  quickening  and  refin- 
iug  influence  aroused  the  dormant  world. 
France  sprang  forth  into  Freedom's  con- 
quering march,  girded  with  the  untiring 
zeal  and  patriotic  inspiration  of  Hugue- 
notic  vehemence. 

The  JSetherlauders  aroused  themselves 
from  political  lethargy.  Thence  followed 
that  protracted  struggle  in  which  for  over 
forty  years  the  "pack  of  beggars"  con- 
tended against  the  pervese  prosecution  of 
the  Spanish  arms.  Having  conquered  on 
the  field  of  battle,  having  withstood  all 
the  dejecting  influences  exerted  by  the 
most  fearful  persecution  which  the  "  Coun- 
cil of  Blood'7  could  conceive  and  merci- 


less hirelings  execute,  that  patriotic  band, 
so  scornfully  termed  "a  pack  of  beggars," 
gained  so  signal  a  victory  as  to  guarantee 
their  liberty  and  add  impetus  to  the  rise 
of  the  "Dutch  Republic." 

English  aristocracy  would  fain  have 
stemmed  the  swelling  current  of  Democ- 
racy, but,  with  all  the  force  of  a  character 
peculiarly  in  sympathy  with  humanity's 
nature,  it  took  deep  root  in  the  soil  made 
prolific  by  the  fertilizing  influence  of 
Christianity.  Many  years  having  wit- 
nessed with  varying  encouragement  the 
growth  of  Democracy  against  the  auto- 
cratic element,  British  politics  were  purified 
and  vindicated  by  the  popular  approval 
which  greeted  the  adoption  of  the  "Bill 
of  Rights."  Thus  Democracy,  under  the 
shadow  of  Christianity's  benign  influence, 
has  come  down  in  triumphal  eclat,  de- 
manding the  adoration  of  the  people  and 
the  obeisance  of  kings. 

It  has  met  and  conquered  difficulties, 
and  ensanguined  its  pathway  by  heroic 
martyrdom.  Its  past  is  a  glorious  record 
of  struggles  and  triumphs,  adorning  the 
pages  of  history  with  instructive  examples 
of  patriotic  self-sacrifice  upon  Freedom's 
altar,  inviting  the  emulation  of  coming 
generations,  inspiring  hope  in  the  bril- 
liancy of  its  future,  and  faith  in  its  undy- 
ing principles. 

S.  M.  Brinson. 
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Beneath  the  outward  throb  of  human 
thought  there  flows  an  inward  stream 
whose  hanks  are  overgrown  with  flowers, 
whose  lisping  waters  push  from  out  the 
vanished  past  the  forms  of  long  ago,  and 
sights  that  darkness  long  has  veiled  and 
sounds  that  silence  long  has  hushed.  Every 
now  and  then  is  heard  an  echo  low  and 
soft  from  out  some  secret  chamber  within 
this  silent  river's  mystic  stream,  and  like 
some  strain  of  wild  enchanting  music, 
which  distance  softens,  we  hear  again  what 
once  we  heard,  we  see  again  what  once  we 
saw,  we  live  and  feel  again  what  once  we 
lived  and  felt.  Where  erst  the  tides  of 
life  have  flown  there  rises  many  a  phan- 
tom ghost  with  golden  wings  and  many  a 
shadow  long  and  dark.  As  I  sit  here  now 
and  the  moon  looks  down  as  once  it  did  so 
long  ago,  there  comes  to  me  a  voice  from 
out  the  silent  past — an  echo  oft  repeated — 
a  scene  shaded  by  the  faint  and  softening 
light  which  the  curtain  of  time  reflects. 
Thinking  that  this  which  haunts  me  oft 
in  the  silent  hour  may  possibly  be  inter- 
esting to  you,  I  shall  give  it  to  you  as  it 
affected  me  then,  and  as  my  mind's  shadow 
falls  on  it  now. 

We  had  been  traveling  all  day  on  a 
crowded  excursion  train  and  night  had 
fallen  upon  us  at  Old  Fort.  There  was 
not  room  enough  in  this  little  nubbin  of  a 
village  for  half  the  passengers,  so  the  most 
of  us  had  to  sleep  in  the  cars.  Several 
boys  of  my  own  age  and  myself,  having 
been  locked  out  of  the  coaches  and  not 
being  able  to  find  lodging  in  the  village, 


ravaged  a  board-pile  that  lay  hard  by  and 
fixed  us  a  place  to  sleep  upon  in  the  smok- 
ing-car. Now,  as  I  write,  I  have  a  dis- 
tinct recollection  of  how  the  boards  slipped 
out  from  under  us  and  we  found  ourselves 
getting  up  amid  the  general  laughter  and 
jeers  of  the  drunk  fellows.  After  once  more 
becoming  settled  down  on  our  boards  my 
mind  recurred  to  the  scenes  of  the  day. 
While  we  were  in  the  hindmost  coach,  list- 
ening to  some  first-class  fiddlers,  there  step- 
ped forward  a  tall,  well-dressed  man,  with 
very  light  hair,  blue  eyes  and  a  wavy  light 
mustache.  Without  any  provocation  he 
stepped  forward,  cocked  his  pistol  and  held 
it  to  the  breast  of  a  rather  heavy-set  fel- 
low with  a  heavy  black  mustache  and  a 
small  black  eye.  The  pistol  was  taken 
from  him  amid  a  good  deal  of  excitement. 
It  was  all  over  in  a  moment,  and  I  saw 
no  more  of  either  party  during  the  day. 
After  pondering  for  some  time  in  silence, 
I  said  to  my  bed-fellow,  "Will,  did  you 
see  that  man  try  to  shoot  his  friend  this 
morning?" — for  I  had  heard  that  they 
were  friends.  "Yes,"  replied  he,  "and 
that  old  fiddler  said,  -Throw  him  out, 
throw  him  out."  "  He  was  as  drunk  as  a 
fool,"  said  I;  "he  ought  to  have  been 
thrown  out.'"  At  that  moment  a  tail  fel- 
low rose  from  the  opposite  seat  and  said, 
"  I'm  that  fool;  damn  a  drunk  man,"  and 
without  another  word  left  the  train.  He 
had  just  been  leaning  on  the  bosom  of  the 
man  he  had  only  a  few  hours  before  tried 
to  murder.  To  my  surprise  the  man  with 
the  black  mustache  was  profuse  in  his 
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praises  and  seemed  to  love  him  tenderly. 
All  night  long,  when  I  would  be  almost 
asleep,  I  seemed  to  hear  the  click  of  the 
pistol  and  see  the  man  with  the  light  mus- 
tache, and  in  a  moment  I  would  he  wide 
awake.  Fifteen  feet  in  front  of  us  they 
were  selling  liquors;  men  came  and  went, 
and  as  the  hours  grew  long  and  tiresome 
they  drunk  deep  and  swore  fabulous  oaths. 

They  lay  around  on  the  floor  so  drunk 
that  others  walked  on  them  and  they 
cursed.  Among  the  drunk,  too,  were  some 
old  soldiers.  They  raised  a  company  of 
fifty  or  more  as  drunk  as  themselves,  gave 
orders,  and  shot  with  seeming  carelessness. 
The  whole  air  was  rent  with  curses  and 
the  night  was  brooding  sorrow.  As  the 
wee  hours  wore  on  gloomy  and  foreboding 
all  grew  still  as  death  except  the  solemn 
snore  of  the  sleepers  and  now  and  then  a 
deep  groan  from  some  besotted  fellow  who 
was  sick,  oh  !  so  sick  !  I  dropped  to  sleep 
before  I  knew  it,  and  when  I  awoke  the 
sun  was  up.  It  was  cold  and  the  drunk 
men  lay  around  the  train  in  death-like 
slumber.  Soon  we  were  plunging  up  the 
mountain  toward  the  Swannanoa  Tunnel. 
But  a  train  had  been  wrecked  that  morn- 
ing at  Mud  Cut  and  we  could  not  go  fur- 
ther than  Henry  Station.  When  could 
we  go  on  ?  Nobody  knew.  It  being  only 
three  miles  through  we  walked  to  the  tun- 
nel under  the  brow  of  Raven  Mountain. 
The  day  wore  off  and  still  the  train  did 
not  come,  so  we  decided  to  walk  down  the 
track  over  that  wonderful  piece  of  engi- 
neering on  which  the  engine  winds  with 
many  a  curve  ere  it  leaps  with  one  trium- 
phant bound  across  the  mountain.  We 
soon  met  a  train  of  flats  bearing  the  excur- 
sionists, who  waved  their  handkerchiefs 
and  were  out  of  sight.    We  walked  on  to 


the  coaches  which  were  left  just  beyond 
the  high  trestle  at  Mud  Cut.  Here  again 
I  saw  the  man  with  the  light  mustache. 
His  eyes  were  red  and  swollen  and  he 
looked  sorrowful  and  haggard.  I  pitied 
him  out  of  the  depths  of  my  young  heart. 

It  \yas  autumn.  The  winds  rose  and 
fell  like  gentle  zephyrs.  The  autumn  sky 
grew  golden-colored,  while  here  and  there 
small  white  clouds  sought,  like  little  chil- 
dren, a  place  for  quiet  rest.  The  leaves  of 
the  forest  trees — the  sourwood,  the  maple, 
the  dogwood — had  changed  from  summer's 
green  to  red  and  gold  and  scarlet,  while 
the  hickory  trees  looked  as  if  the  angels 
had  been  sweeping  the  streets  of  the 
Golden  City  and  had  let  the  dust  fall  on 
their  yellow  leaves.  So  I  fell  to  musing 
and  dreamed  and  longed  to  know  more  of 
the  world,  while  twilight  kissed  the  last 
spot  of  sun  from  the  top  of  those  moun- 
tains, which  are  as  beautiful  as  the  Alps  of 
Switzerland  or  the  Cordilleras  of  Mexico. 

It  was  night.  The  moon  shone  with  sol- 
emn stillness  through  the  valleys,  and  the 
mist  rose  and  nursed  it  tenderly.  Along 
the  many  laughing  streams  the  white  fog 
rose,  and  enfolded  on  its  bosom  lay  the 
light  of  the  moon  like  a  child  in  the  arms 
of  its  mother,  and  the  whippoorwill,  lord 
of  the  night,  saw  all  this  and  rejoiced,  but 
man  saw  it  not,  for  he  slept.  The  train 
rushed  on,  now  on  the  down  grade,  with 
greater  speed  while  thus  I  sat  looking  and 
pondering  and  thinking  many  a  thought 
and  fell  asleep  and  dreamed  as  I  slept,  for 
I  was  tired. 

At  last,  just  above  Marion,  there  was  a 
general  rush  and  confusion.  Everybody 
was  talking,  and  there  was  no  one  to  listen. 
A  man  had  fallen  from  the  train!  Some 
grew  frantic — looking  for  sons  and  broth- 
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crs  and  fathers.  Some  were  whispering 
that  ominous  whisper  that  you  sometimes 
hear  in  the  sick-room  and  in  the  presence 
of  death.  "  Who  is  it?"  "  Was  he  a 
young  man?"  "Was  he  an  old  man?" 
was  asked  in  one  breath.  "  No  one  knows," 
came  the  answer.  "They  say  he  was 
drunk."  I  heard  all  this  like  a  dream, 
and  still  the  train  trudged  on  and  I  slept. 
Before  this  there  was  a  continuous  uproar 
of  drunken  revelry,  but  now  everything 
became  as  still  as  the  night.  At  last  the 
train  slowed  up  and  began  retracing  its 
steps  to  find  the  unfortunate  man.  Five 
miles  and  there  he  lay  cradled  on  the 
bosom  of  death  with  one  arm  and  part  of 
his  skull  on  one  side  of  the  track  and  his 
body  on  the  other.  In  the  rush  of  the 
crowd  I  saw  him  lying  borne  on  a  white 
sheet — the  very  man  who  had  drawn  a 
pistol  on  his  friend  only  the  day  before. 
As  well  as  I  remember,  his  name  was 
Smith  McDonald,  and,  as  I  afterwards 
learned,  he  had  a  beautiful  wife  an  1  pleas- 
ant home.  Three  days  before  every  fleet- 
ing cloud,  every  shadowed  dream,  every 
wind  that  rose  had  a  voice  of  hope  for 
him.  In  the  prime  of  life  he  had  gone  to 
the  "Silent  Land,"  and  "  his  body  was  soon 


to  return  to  the  original  dust  to  be  brother 
to  the  insensible  clod  which  the  rude  swain 
turns  with  his  plowshare  and  treads  upon." 
That  life,  which  "might  have  been "  but 
a  prelude  to  a  nobler,  grander  song,  was 
hushed  in  the  midst  of  discord.  Many 
sobbing  cares  and  struggling  thoughts,  I 
doubt  not,  had  swelled  in  his  bosom  like 
the  swell  of  the  sea,  and  here  and  there 
were  stranded  wrecks  of  fondly  cherished 
hopes,  and  here  and  there  were  scenes  in 
his  life  that  he  might  well  wish  to  be  for- 
gotten, for  this  is  the  common  lot,  but 
"what  was,  was  writ."  Death  had  done 
his  work,  but  whether  he  had  fallen  by 
accident  or  whether  some  great  on-rushing 
sorrow  had  driven  him  to  the  deed  with 
mad  and  frantic  fury  has  always  been  re- 
garded a  mystery.  But  I  shall  never  for- 
get that  face  upturned  on  the  white  sheet, 
and  the  moon  pale  and  almost  sad,  look- 
ing down  upon  it,  and  how  the  pine  trees 
sobbed  and  sobbed  out  in  the  night,  and 
how,  to<>,  the  drunk  became  sober  in  the 
presence  of  death.  Again  I  fell  asleep, 
for  my  eyes  were  heavy,  and  I  dreamed, 
as  I  slept,  many  a  beautiful  dream,  and  so 
the  world  of  dreams  was  more. beautiful 
than  the  world  of  life.    J.  L.  Kesler. 
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In  these  days  of  telephones  whisperings 
in  the  streets  of  Gath  are  uttered  in  the 
gates  of  Askelon ;  and  rumor  has  it  that 
Uncle  Sam  is  courting.  Such  things  will 
out  though  whispered  in  secret,  for  the 
wind  bloweth  where  it  listeth.  Everybody 
must  know  Uncle  Sam^  and  have. seen  him 


bedecked  in  his  striped  high -waters;  stars 
on  his  vest  and  hat  encircled  with  the 
emblems  of  the  thirteen  original  States; 
swallow-tailed  coat,  leaving  conveniently 
bare  his  trousers  pockets,  where  the  sup- 
posed treasury  of  the  nation  lies.  If  you 
have  not  seen  Uncle  Sam  you  should ;  he 
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represents  everything  that  is  good  in  the 
Union,  his  name  is  on  every  mail-bag,  and 
his  initials  stand  for  our  dollar  mark. 
Yes,  voices  are  in  the  air,  "Uncle  Sam  is 
courting."  The  countries  lying  north  and 
south  of  us  are  marriageable,  want  to 
marry;  and  Uncle  Sam  is  getting  that  way 
inclined  too.  Romero,  the  Mexican  Minis- 
ter to  the  United  States,  has  a  piece  in  the 
North  American  Review  putting  forward 
his  reasons  why  that  country  should  not* 
be  annexed  to  this  Union.  His  purpose 
as  a  patriot  is  to  do  the  best  for  his  coun- 
try; yet  throughout  the  whole  argument 
he  maintains  that  Mexico  is  better  off 
priest-ridden,  with  a  slack  government,  her 
people  crying  out  for  better  things,  but 
finding  none.  Yes,  he  says  they  are  bet- 
ter off  than  the  American  system  of  gov- 
ernment can  make  them,  but  before  cou- 
cluding  he  admits  that  America  is  ahead 
of  all  nations,  while  his  country,  lying  so 
near,  has  improved  little  better  than  the 
islands  of  the  Pacific.  "  The  leaves  of 
the  memory  make  a  mournful  rustle  in  the 
dark."  He  slept  on  this  latter  part  and 
awoke  in  the  morning  to  add  it  to  what  he 
had  said  before.  The  Marquis  of  Lome, 
the  ex-Governor  General  of  Canada,  writes 
in  the  Forum,  an  American  magazine,  his 
reasons  why  Canada  should  not  be  admitted 
to  the  United  States.  And  what  do  you 
think  this  son-in-law  of  the  present  mon- 
arch of  England  holds  up  for  an  objection? 
He  says  every  year  the  overplus  of  Eng- 
land's population  seek  a  home  in  the  fer- 
tile wheat  fields  and  lumber  forests  of 
Canada  and  are  helped  and  cared  for  by 
the  good  mother  country ;  heavy  taxation 
is  helping  the  loved  ones  so  generously 
that  Canada,  with  all  her  natural  resources, 
forests  of  fine  timber,  coal  beds  and  har- 


vest fields,  after  passing  the  most  of  these 
into  England's  eager  hands,  and  having 
very  little  for  home  improvement,  still 
owes  the  parental  government  across  the 
sea  for  the  privilege  of  being  taxed  two 
hundred  and  ninety  millions.  They  showed 
just  such  regard  for  us,  you  remember,  in 
taxing  our  teas  and  stamps. 

This  love  surely  passeth  all  understand- 
ing. A  courtier  renders  some  friendly  ser- 
vice; a  grant  of  certain  estates  is  given  him ; 
twenty-five  families  make  room  for  a  deer- 
park  and  the  homeless  people  seek  shelter 
in  a  new  counfry,  only  to  be  taxed  for  be- 
ing in  hearing  of  a  British  gun.  Yes, 
these  kings  and  princes  do  love  the  hum- 
ble emigrants  so  much;  in  the  words  of 
your  own  Vance,  the  apple  of  my  eye,  the 
sugar  of  my  hopes,  the  molasses  of  my 
expectations,  come  to  my  arms  thou  greasy 
fritter  and  get  your  sop !  Men  grow 
weary  of  carrying  burdens  too  heavy  for 
mortals  to  bear;  unjust  taxation  is  opposed 
to  the  true  spirit  of  democracy.  The  peo- 
ple of  Canada  would  eagerly  come  into  our 
Union  and  form  a  nation  of  which  Napoleon 
had  never  dreamed  in  his  "grasping  after 
the  fruitage  forbidden  the  golden  pome- 
granates of  Eden."  Well  then  might  we 
have  said  America  holds  the  future,  but 
now  she  only  holds  herself;  the  two  sec- 
tions hold  each  other;  Canada  is  given  up 
to  England  and  Mexico  is  misgoverned. 
The  future  of  America  depends  on  the 
United  States,  for  here  the  seeds  of  de- 
mocracy lie;  but  they  have  been  deeply 
covered  in  sectionalism.  For  now,  twenty- 
four  years  after  the  civil  war,  the  battles 
are  fought  over  and  over  again  on  the  floors 
of  Congress;  each  speaker  eulogizes  the 
Union,  yet  blindly  upholding  the  cause 
for  which  he  fought,  and  keeping  up  the 
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unnatural  strife.  We  cannot  blame  them 
for  this;  a  man  who  has  passed  through 
such  stirring  events  ever  looks  back;  to 
him  the  tide  has  reached  its  flood,  the  rays 
are  growing  long  in  the  west,  the  light  is 
fading  away  from  the  eyes  of  these  great 
chieftains  who  acted  in  that  terrible  drama 
of  American  history — they  are  passing 
away,  and  with  the  poet  we  would  say, 

'"Tispast  midnight  now,  the  still  March  morn  is 
nigh  when  they  that  harkeu  catch  one  low  and  solitary 
sigh  ;  and  his  whole  life  of  martyrdom  and  trial  is 
euded.  Oh,  life  sublime  !  Oh,  victory  hardly  won  ! 
Veil,  Georgia,  veil  thy  face  and  bow  thy  head;  the 
noblest  man  in  all  thy  realm  is  dead.  Unveil  thy 
face,  uplift  thy  sovereign  head,  they  dote  who  say 
the  grand  old  man  is  dead !  Beyond  the  planets' 
mystic  sphere  he  rules  in  more  than  royal  purple 
here." 

Yes,  we  loved  them  and  do  honor  them 
as  much  as  any,  but  times  are  changing; 
they  were  one  thing,  we  will  have  to  be 
another ;  their  enemies  are  not  our  enemies. 
Our  country  cannot  stand  division  if  we 
would  hold  our  place  "in  the  parliament 
of  man,  the  federation  of  the  world." 
Whatever  we  may  think  of  it,  the  sec- 
tional strife  in  this  country  is  a  serious 
thing;  wide  differences  in  climate,  broad 
territory,  varied  habits  and  customs;  the 
agricultural,  mining  and  manufacturing 
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sections,  all  requiring  different  classes  of 
people.  Yet,  as  in  social  life  opposites 
attract,  and  as  in  nature  the  opposite  ends 
of  a  magnet  draw  each  other,  so  should  it 
be  in  our  national  life;  facility  of  trans- 
portation of  the  various  products,  union 
of  interests  and  union  of  people  is  the 
natural  and  healthy  condition  of  America. 
Yes,  it  is  a  law  of  nature  that  oopposites 
attract  and  fill  up  the  deficiencies  that  each 
singly  may  have.  A  full  and  free  inter- 
mingling of  products  and  people  makes  a 
perfect  union.    The  civil  war  was  unnatu- 


ral, because  it  tried  to  tear  away  agricul- 
tural from  manufacturing.  The  physi- 
cal conditions  of  our  country  are  such  that 
the  agriculturists  of  the  vSouth  and  West, 
with  their  fertile  plains  and  valleys,  the 
manufacturers  of  the  North,  with  their 
streams  and  machinery,  the  miner  of  the 
Appalachian  and  Rocky  Mountain  regions 
are  all  dependent  on  each  other  for  the 
common  interchange  of  products  and  for 
a  governor  to  regulate  intercourse.  This 
working  together  of  different  pursuits  was 
rudely  severed  by  the  late  war  and  its 
causes.  And  now  we  have  been  nursing 
the  wound  for  twenty-four  years;  it  is 
healing  very  slowly;  too  much  attention 
and  bruising  of  the  scar  does  it  no  good ; 
let  us  take  our  minds  from  it;  'twill  heal 
itself.  The  war  entailed  a  great  loss,  but 
it  were  better  if  we  cast  its  memory  from 
us — hurl  it  down  "into  the  tongueless 
silence  of  the  dreamless  dust,"  never  to 
resurrect  it  as  long  as  love  and  patriotism 
hold  America's  future.  Give  us  new  ter- 
ritory— anything  to  avert  the  malignant 
canker  worm  of  internal  strife;  change 
our  thoughts  to  conquest,  progress  and  the 
glory  of  the  race  and  country  we  represent. 
The  fact  that  there  are  seven  millions  of 
negroes  among  us  is  still  the  difference 
between  the  North  and  South.  They  have 
hampered  us  and  hindered  progress,  and 
we  see  it  more  and  more  every  year. 
Bunyan's  vision  of  the  man  with  a  bur- 
den on  his  back  going  up  the  hill  of  Diffi- 
culty is  a  picture  of  the  progress  of  the 
Southern  white  man  ever  since  this  infe- 
rior race  landed  on  our  shores.  We  have 
suffered  for  them  with  agony  and  bloody 
sweat;  the  cross  and  passion  has  been  ours 
to  bear  and  suppress,  for  as  an  ancient 
parasite  clings  to  its  victim  in  a  place  that 
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cannot  be  reached,  absorbing  its  bodily 
warmth,  weakening  the  blood  and  finally 
degrading  the  whole  animal  system,  so 
the  negro  has  been  clinging  to  and  im- 
peding the  advancement  of  the  South. 
Gen.  Grant,  although  it  is  not  natural  for 
us  to  give  him  full  credit  for  the  views  he 
held,  looked  further  into  the  question  than 
any  man  of  the  North  or  South,  and  when 
he  advised  the  government  to  buy  San 
Domingo  for  the  purpose  of  transplanting 
the  negro  he  plainly  saw  the  only  solution 
to  this  question.  Yes,  General,  you  were 
right;  the  war  did  not  end  it;  you  may 
lance  the  boil  and  squeeze  it  a  little,  but  if 
you  leave  the  core,  the  very  germ  of  the 
disease,  in  its  festering  cestment,  your 
labor  will  be  lost  and  the  boil  will  only 
rise  a  larger  and  more  hurtful  ugliness  on 
the  body  than  it  was  before.  Adding 
more  territory  to  the  Union  will  bring  a 
larger  number  of  freemen  to  consider  this 
question.  Now  it  is  well  known  that  there 
would  be  difficulties  and  a  war  if  we  should 
try  to  annex  Canada  or  Mexico;  our  latent 
energies  would  be  aroused ;  soldiers  from 
all  sections  rising  up  for  the  common  de- 
fence, brothers  in  arms  once  more.  And 
then,  after  the  glorious  conquest,  the  Blue 
and  the  Gray  would  return  and  laurel  the 
graves  of  their  dead,  and  "joy  in  the 
widest  commonality  would  be  spread,  for 
they  went  forth  to  conquer  and  were  vic- 
torious"; they  had  given  their  enemies 
better  things  aud  started  them  in  the  school 
of  democracy,  the  rule  of  the  people.  Some 
may  object  to  a  war  with  either  of  these 
people,  and  say  let  them  come  into  the 
Union  of  their  own  accord.  When  a  man 
in  the  prime  of  life  gets  barely  enough  to 


live  on  and  quietly  folds  his  hands  and 
desires  no  more  land  or  possessions  then 
he  becomes  a  non-producer,  a  drone  in  the 
busy  hive;  so  when  a  nation  sees  the  har- 
vests ripe  around  her,  the  wheat  fields  and 
coal  beds  of  Canada,  the  grassy  plains  and 
plateaux  of  Mexico  arrayed  in  their  living 
green,  and  does  not  so  much  as  put  out 
her  hands  and  take  advantage  of  the  chance 
given  her  by  Providence,  the  rightful 
possession  of  a  continent,  then  can  it  be  said 
that  we  are  progressing,  giving  civilization 
and  government  to  these  our  near  neigh- 
bors? For  progress  does  not  alone  consist 
in  attaining  good  for  one's  self,  but  in  shed- 
ding it  as  the  light  of  a  noonday  sun  as  far 
as  the  fartherest  ray  may  reach.  Already 
the  coming  events  are  hastening  upon  us. 
Every  paper  and  magazine  has  taken  it 
up.  On  .the  21st  of  this  month  a  congress 
of  the  American  nations  will  meet  in  New- 
York.  We  are  waking  up  from  our  leth- 
argy, and  every  time  this  question  is  men- 
tioned a  blow  is  given  for  the  Union,  and 
sectionalism  retires  in  its  sickly  garb, 
trembles  and  turns  pale  before  progress 
and  the  future.  Yes,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, we  are  hoping  for  better  things,  and 
one  hundred  years  from  now,  when  Web- 
ster's dream  is  a  reality  and  there  is  no 
North  or  South,  nor  East,  or  West,  and 
when  a  billion  of  human  beings  shall  cover 
aud  teem  upon  this  continent  between  the 
two  oceans,  and  the  people  of  all  sections 
shall  cease  to  see  each  other  through  a  glass 
darkly,  then  may  it  be  heralded  out  on  the 
wings  of  the  morning  to  all  nations,  and 
frouijthe  rivers  and  the  mountains  to  the 
uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  that  "America 
holds  the  future."  Lee  Royal. 
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Somewhere  in  the  mazy  distance, 
In  the  midst  of  fields  elysian, 
Stands  a  grand,  imposing  castle, 
Bnilded  by  the  phantom  Fancy. 
With  the  clouds  its  turrets  mingle, 
And  its  lofty  halls  are  fairer 
Than  the  golden  courts  of  Heaven. 
Every  man,  however  humble, 
Fallen,  destitute  or  friendless, 
Sees  a  place  within  that  castle 
Suited  to  his  ardent  wishes, 
To  his  soul's  desire  conforming. 

In  that  grand,  enchanted  mansion 
AH  is  joy  and  rapture  ever, 
For  desire  is  never  fettered 
By  the  galling  bonds  of  conscience, 
And  our  wishes  ne'er  are  thwarted 
By  the  changing  hand  of  fortune. 
There  the  victor  has  no  rivals — 
Wears  alone  the  crown  of  laurel  ; 
There,  in  glad  seraphic  measure," 
Poets  sing  to  listening  nations; 
There  the  fields  with  fruits  perennial 
Bless  the  weary  sons  of  labor; 
Beggars  there  are  lords  and  princes 
Clad  in  gold  and  costly  raiment. 

Eagerly,  with  hands  uplifted, 
Forward  press  the  generations 
Towards  the  fair,  delusive  prospect, 


And  this  joyous  exclamation 

Ever  comes  from  the  deluded  : 

"We  shall  reach  the  goal  to-morrow!" 

When  the  purple  shades  of  twilight 

Mark  another  day's  cessation, 

And  the  stars,  like  funeral  torches, 

All  along  the  sky  are  lighted, 

With  a  zeal  still  unabated — 

Expectation  undiminished, 

Still  with  joyous  exultation 

Cry  the  wreary  sons  of  sorrow: 

"We  shall  reach  the  goal  to-morrow!" 

Thus  the  future  ever  woos  us 
Onward,  with  its  bright  illusions, 
Till  the  silver  chord  is  severed, 
And  the  pitcher  at  the  fountain 
By  Death's  ruthless  hand  is  broken. 

Even  when  the  angel  Ayrael 
Soars  above  with  lance  uplifted, 
And  the  rush  of  his  black  pinions 
Echoes  through  the  ghostly  darkness- 
Through  the  shadows  densely  falling 
O'er  the  grave  and  all  its  horrors 
Looms  afar  a  land  of  Promise, 
Brightly  gleams  a  golden  city. 

*This  poem  was  written  by  the  late  J.  H.  Gillespie  and 
printed  last  year  in  the  collection  "Elsinore  and  Other 
Poems."  We  desire  to  retnrn  thanks  to  Mr.  E.  L.  Middle- 
ton,  of  Warsaw,  N.  C,  who  owns  the  copyright  on  the 
book,  for  permission  to  print  it  here. — Ed.  Student. 
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EDITORIAL. 


A  HUNDRED  YEARS. 

A  few  weeks  ago  the  great  city  of  New 
York  was  thronged  with  a  multitude,  per- 
haps the  largest  and  most  enthusiastic  that 
ever  assembled  on  this  continent.  All  sec- 
tions of  our  country  and  all  classes  of  our 
citizens  were  represented.  The  millionaire 
and  pauper,  the  merchant,  manufacturer 
and  planter  all  mingled  in  the  surging 
throng  and  joined  in  celebrating  an  event 
connected  with  the  early  history  of  our 
government  and  full  of  interest  to  all 
Americans.  An  occasion  of  this  kind  may 
well  turn  our  gaze  backward  and  cause  us 
to  review  the  progress  made  by  our  coun- 
try since  its  first  President  took  the  oath 
of  office. 

There  is  much  in  this  first  century  of 
our  nation's  history  to  excite  our  gratitude 
and  inspire  our  confidence  in  the  strength 
and  permanence  of  our  institutions.  Our 
republic,  founded  on  principles  new  and 
untried,  and  born  amid  circumstances  pe- 
culiarly trying,  has  successfully  weathered 
more  than  one  storm  and  has  perhaps  a 
stronger  hold  to-day  upon  the  affections  of 
its  citizens  than  ever  before.  "A  govern- 
ment of  the  people,  for  the  people  and  by 
the  people  "  is  no  longer  an  experiment  of 
doubtful  issue.  The  winds  and  winters  of 
a  century  have  witnessed  such  a  govern- 
ment, first  in  its  infancy,  battling  with  foes 
without  and  within,  then  in  the  years  of 
its  youth  guarding  its  interests  and  increas- 
ing its  power  while  the  world  began  to  re- 


gard it  with  distrust  and  envy;  and  now 
at  the  close  of  the  century  in  all  the  vigor 
and  beauty  of  its  manhood  as  it  rises  mid 
the  governments  of  the  world  the  wisest 
and  strongest — the  one  best  suited  to  fur- 
ther the  interest  and  promote  the  happi- 
ness of  man,  a  hundred  years  have  shown 
the  success  of  a  republican  form  of  gov- 
ernment. 

Again  as  we  review  our  history  during 
this  time  we  are  impressed  with  the  fact 
that  our  people  have  grown  better.  Much 
evil  there  is  in  our  country  it  is  true. 
Vice  raises  his  ill-formed  head  amid  the 
pomp  and  wealth  of  our  time,  and  crime 
shows  itself  in  all  grades  of  society..  Our 
people  have  forsaken  the  old  ways  of  vir- 
tue and  simplicity  and  are  beginning  to 
revel  in  pride  and  luxury. 

The  pessimist  looking  at  our  country 
filled  with  great  wealth  and  great  poverty, 
lined  with  railroads  and  dotted  with  fac- 
tories, teeming  with  life  and  activity,  dis- 
turbed by  conflicts  between  labor  and  capi- 
tal, sees  in  this  populous  and  prosperous 
land  only  a  mad,  surging  mass  of  human- 
ity, sinking  ever  lower  and  lower  in  the 
scale  of  morality.  He  sees  our  institutions 
in  peril;  our  government  threatened.  All 
this  and  more  the  pessimist  sees  in  the 
present  moral  and  material  status  of  our 
country.  But  he  looks  only  at  one  side. 
In  this  bright  republic  now  a  century  old 
there  is  much  of  evil,  but  there  is  more  of 
good.  The  forces  that  tend  to  spread 
crime  and  vice  and  misery  are  many  and 
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mighty,  but  the  influences  whose  mission 
it  is  to  scatter  sunshine  and  happiness,  to 
strengthen  the  bonds  of  society  and  order, 
to  relieve  the  wants  of  the  distressed  and 
suffering,  to  uplift  the  fallen,  to  promote 
the  interests  of  law  and  virtue  and  morality 
and  carry  forward  the  great  purposes  of 
our  government  are  more  mighty  and  more 
numerous.  Our  country's  interests  are 
safe. 

Standing  by  the  grave  of  the  first  and 
the  cradle  of  the  second  century  in  the  life 
of  our  republic,  reading  the  future  in  the 
light  of  the  past,  we  find  no  cause  for  the 
gloomy  views  of  the  pessimist.  "America 
holds  the  future"  and  the  God  of  Heaven 
and  earth  holds  America.        J.  B.  C. 


OUR  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS— WHY  NOT  MORE 
EFFICIENT? 

To  give  a  full  and  precise  answer  to 
this  question  would  be  no  small  or  easy 
task.  In  fact,  it  can  be  solved  completely 
only  by  the  lapse  of  time  and  the  aid  of 
experience.  But  its  radical  importance 
ought  to  be  sufficient  to  stimulate  every 
lover  of  his  State  to  a  more  careful  and 
thorough  investigation  of  the  work  and 
workings  of  our  free  schools.  To  one 
who  does  this  there  will  doubtless  appear 
sundry  reasons  why  they  have  not  hith- 
erto met  with  that  degree  of  success  which 
they  might  have  otherwise  enjoyed.  The 
people  of  North  Carolina  are  not  satisfied 
with  the  results  in  the  past — far  from  it, 
nor  does  any  one  hope  to  ever  see  the  time 
when  there  will  be  no  one  ready  to  find 
fault  and  complain,  so  long  as  men  are 
taxed  for  such  purposes,  but  certainly  it 
would  be  an  unreasonable  supposition  to 
suppose  that  all  the  grumbling  is  ground- 
less and  selfish. 


The  self-evident  fact  that  the  school- 
children of  the  State  can  be  reached  only 
through  and  by  the  teachers  needs  to  be 
kept  vividly  and  constantly  before  us.  Leg- 
islation, in  order  to  make  itself  felt,  must 
see  to  it  that  good  men,  qualified  men,  are 
employed  io  carry  out  its  precepts.  And  in 
order  to  this  it  must  emphasize  the  im- 
portance and  the  absolute  necessity  of  a 
thorough  preparation  on  the  part  of  those 
who  are  to  execute  its  commands.  I  think 
the  signs  of  the  times  point  to  an  early 
reformation  in  this  respect. 

The  suggestion  which  this  article  begs 
lief  to  submit  is  that  among  the  principal 
causes  of  the  non-efficiency  of  our  free 
schools,  the  lack  or  the  neglect  of  a  more 
extended  course  of  reading,  on  the  part  of 
those  who  have  these  schools  in  charge, 
and  especially  the  teachers.  Many  of  our 
sister  States  have  already  discovered  this 
mistake,  and  have  taken  steps  to  provide 
a  remedy.  The  idea  is  wide- spread  and 
deep-rooted  that  to  be  able  to  teach  suc- 
cessfully a  man  has  only  to  be  able  to 
pass  creditably  his  examinations  on  the 
text-books  required  by  law  to  be  taught. 
Having  done  this  he  comes  to  the  front 
at  once  and  claims  recognition  among  the 
most  thoroughly  equipped  teachers.  In 
nine  cases  out  of  ten  those  men  who  have 
this  idea  of  the  necessary  requirements  of 
a  teacher  have  very  little  general  infor- 
mation, and  especially  of  human  nature. 
Hence  the  only  conclusion  that  their 
views  of  life  and  what  it  takes  to  prepare 
one  for  life  are  narrow  and  contracted. 
Whether  this  class  has  been  doing  the 
greater  part  of  the  teaching  in  our  public 
schools  I  leave  for  the  reader  himself  to 
answer.  The  hardest  problems  a  teacher 
has  to  solve  are  not  found  in  San  ford's 
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Higher,  but  in  the  eccentric  nature  of  a 
child.  The  most  difficult  paragraphs  lie 
has  to  read  are  not  printed  upon  the 
pages  of  Holmes7  Fifth,  but  upon  the 
wry  and  deceptive  face  of  some  of  his 
pupils.  The  analysis  of  his  most  compli- 
cated sentence  does  not  appear  within  the 
lids  of  Keed  and  Kellogg's  Higher  Les- 
sons in  English,  but  deep  down  within  the 
disposition  of  that  "monkey"  whose  desk 
is  in  the  dark  corner  of  the  room. 

To  fail  on  the  first  of  these  is  but  a  tri- 
fle; to  fail  on  the  last  is  serious,  to  say  the 
least.  Reading  does  not  only  give  one  a 
better  knowledge  of  human  nature,  but  it 
enlarges  and  broadens  his  views  of  life  in 
general.  It  strengthens  and  quickens  his 
patriotism;  it  begets  within  him  a  broader 
and  deeper  sympathy  for  humanity  in  gen- 
eral. From  such  noble  manhood  there 
is  continually  emanating  something  of 
his  greatness  and  nobility  which  affects 
more  or  Jess,  directly  or  indirectly,  the 
destiny  of  his  pupils.  This  is  the  kind 
of  men  which  North  Carolina,  with  every 
other  State,  needs  at  the  helm  of  its 
scholastic  machinery.  If  the  teacher  him- 
self is  a  lover  of  reading  his  pupils  are 
most  likely  to  imbibe  something  of  the 
same  spirit  and  desire.  And  to  succeed 
in  creating  or  exciting  in  the  child  a  love 
for  books — books,  all  kinds  and  classes  of 
good  books,  is  to  guide  him  with  the  un- 
mistakable path  that  leads  to  learning's 
richest  treasures.  In  several  of  the  States, 
including  the  New  England  and  some  of 
the  Western  States,  the  law  requires  that 
every  applicant,  before  he  can  secure  a  cer- 
tificate for  teaching,  must  present  to  the 
board  of  examiners  an  essay  upon  one  of 
the  several  leading  works  of  standard 
authors  which   the  law  may  designate. 


The  teacher  ought  to  be  not  only  a  student 
of  history,  but  of  fiction,  poetry,  and  some 
biographical  and  philosophical  works.  If 
all  our  teachers  would  avail  themselves 
(and  I  am  glad  to  say  many  of  them  do) 
of  the  wise  suggestions  and  valuable  in- 
formation found  in  the  North  Carolina 
Teacher  and  the  Schoolteacher,  both  of 
which  so  justly  deserve  the  patronage  of 
every  teacher  in  our  own  State  especially, 
in  connection  with  much  other  valuable  lit- 
erature which  they  might  easily  obtain,  and . 
which  they  must  read  to  meet  the  demands 
of  the  times — I  say  by  doing  this  its  effects 
would  soon  be  felt  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  our  State.  No  age  has 
ever  spun  upon  its  axis  with  such  incredi- 
ble speed  as  that  in  which  we  live.  To 
sleep  is  to  get  left,  to  get  left  is  to  stay 
left.  S.  D.  S. 

"NOT  ALL  GOLD  THAT  GLITTERS." 

No,  indeed,  it  is  not  all  gold  that  glitters, 
because  if  it  were,  gold  would  soon  become 
quite  as  common  as  quartz  and  iron.  For 
almost  all  of  the  more  desirable  substances, 
whether  they  be  metals  or  not,  have  a 
value  which  corresponds  to  the  amount  of 
labor  that  must  necessarily  be  expended  in 
securing  them.  Thus  gold  is  more  desir- 
able and  valuable  than  iron  because  it  is 
more  scarce  and  more  labor  is  required  in 
obtaining  it.  For  the  same  reason  the 
diamond  is  more  valuable  than  gold. 

If  it  were  possible  for  metals  to  have 
their  preference  there  would  doubtless  be 
an  abundance  of  gold.  If  we  consider 
the  men  and  women  who  compose  society 
to-day  as  metals,  we  quickly  decide  that 
the  majority  would,  with  all  their  hearts, 
pass  for  gold.  They  know  that  not  all 
that  glitters  is  gold  ;•  but  that  all  gold  must 
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glitter.  They  know  that  they  cannot,  like 
metals  of  imitation,  he  put  to  the  test  at 
any  time  and  that,  whether  they  he  worth 
their  face  value  or  not,  they  stand  a  most 
excellent  chance  to  pass  for  it.  Hence  the 
amount  of  glitter  that  looms  up  on  all 
sides  to-day,  and  deceives  so  many  whose 
very  lives  are  blighted  by  the  deception. 
The  large  number  of  divorces  bear  testi- 
mony to  this  statement. 

This  is  an  age  to  which  the  poet  may 
apply,  very  appropriately,  his  lines  which 
are  as  follows  : 

"If  your  cash  is  plenty  go  it, 
Jf  your  foot  is  pretty  show  it, 
If  your  horn  is  noisy  Mow  it." 

And  further,  "  backbone"  is  required 
to-day  to  enable  a  fellow  to  "get  there/' 
but  it  is  necessary  for  the  "backbone"  to 
bend  else  the  fellow  may  strike  his  head 
against  a  beam  and  fail  to  "get  there." 
How  many  backbones  have  attached  to 
their  upper  extremities  craniums  which 
are  so  filled  with  vainglory  that  they  are 
made  to  cry  out  like  iEsop's  fly  which  sat 
upon  the  axle-tree  of  a  chariot  wheel  and 
said,  "What  a  dust  do  I  raise." 

Beauty  which  is  "less  than  skin  deep" 
is  better  than  ignorance  which  is  bone  deep 
and  glossed  over  with  a  superficial  coating 
of  "fool's  gold."  How  humiliating  it 
must  be  for  one  to  feign  wisdom  and  after 
glittering  for  awhile  most  brilliantly  to  be 
tried  in  the  crucible  and  the  undesirable 
discovery  be  made  that  all  that  glittered 
like  the  gold  of  wisdom  is  but  the  base 
■dross  of  ignorance.    T.  S.  Sprinkle. 

TWO  COMPLAINTS. 

1.  Music  vs.  Talkers. — Any  lovers  of 
anusic  who  have  tried  to  listen  to  the  ex- 


cellent numbers  rendered  by  the  band 
in  Memorial  Hall  Thursday  evenings  of 
Commencement,  will  understand  what  is 
meant  by  this  heading.  This  musical  treat 
is  utterly  lost  to  those  who  can  appreciate 
it,  and  who  are  eager  to  do  so,  by  the 
thoughtless  or  wilful  interference  of  others 
who  do  not,  or,  maybe,  cannot,  appreciate 
it.  Whether  they  cannot  or  will  not  do 
so,  they  might  better  be  elsewhere — per- 
haps in  the  campus  talking  of  the  weather 
or  at  any  other  congenial  pastime.  In  any 
of  our  cities,  say  Baltimore  or  Richmond, 
such  mu^ic  would  have  to  be  paid  for  in 
proportion  to  its  worth;  but  here,  where 
to  most  of  those  who  hear  it,  or  might 
hear  it  if  they  would,  it  is  as  free  as  air, 
they  show  their  want  of  appreciation  of  it 
by  laughing  and  chatting  so  that  nobody 
can  enjoy  it.  They  seem  to  think  that 
music  is  given  simply  to  drown  the  noise 
of  conversation.  True  lovers  of  music 
desire  to  hear  the  softest  notes,  for  in  them 
the  true  inwardness  of  the  harmony  is 
brought  out.  It  is  earnestly  urged  that 
at  the  next  Commencement  tickets  be  is- 
sued to  those  and  to  those  only  who  want 
to  enjuy  the  music,  and  who  are  willing  to 
pay  therefor  at  least  a  respectful  silence, 
if  not  their  appreciative  attention. 

2.  The  Alumni  vs.  The  College. — Our 
honored  Chief  Justice  Smith  once  said  on 
the  rostrum  here  that  a  college  properly 
consisted,  not  in  her  campus,  however 
beautified,  nor  in  her  buildings,  however 
numerous  or  imposing,  but  in  her  alumni, 
in  the  sons  whom  she  had  nurtured.  There- 
fore if  these  sons  lack  intellegent  interest 
in  their  Alma  Mater  must  not  the  mother 
languish  for  want  of  support?  The  Alumni 
Association  of  Wake  Forest  College  seems 
to  have  fallen  into  a  nocuous  desuetude, 
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Nocuous,  because  the  lethargy  of  the  alumni 
is  the  College's  irreparable  damage.  They 
must  create  among  the  friends  of  the  Col- 
lege a  public  sentiment  that  demands  im-  j 
provement  else  improvements  will  not  be 
made.  The  Trustees  and  the  Faculty  will 
not,  or  could  not  if  they  would,  make 
needed  changes  unless  changes  are  de- 
manded by  the  alumni  and  friends  of  the 
College.  Comparisons  are  odious,  and  yet 
as  it  ought  to  be  said  so  let  it  be  said  : 
Compare  the  enthusiasm  of  the  alumni  of 
the  University  of  Virginia  with  the — 
well,  call  it  neglect,  of  the  alumni  of  Wake 
Forest  College.  Their  sole  function  now 
seems  to  be  to  meet  once  a  year  to  elect  one 
of  their  number  to  make  a  speech  Tuesday 
evening  of  Commencement.  The  alumni 
of  the  University  of  Virginia  have  an  j 
association  in  every  State  where  there  are  j 
enough  of  them  to  constitute  one.  They  I 
meet  and  talk  of  the  University's  past 
and  plan  for  a  brighter  future  for  her. 
They  are  ever  alert  to  the  welfare  of  the 
institution.  Let  the  institution's  progress 
tell  the  result.  Alumni  of  Wake  Forest, 
go  ye  and  do  likewise. 

VALEDICTORY. 

The  time  has  come  for  us  to  bid  fare-  j 
well  to  the  field  of  college  journalism. 
We  took  up  the  pen  last  October  and  have 
done  our  best  to  give  our  readers  a  mag- 
azine worthy  of  their  perusal.  They  are  I 
to  judge  whether  or  not  we  have  been  suc- 
cessful. We  could  not  make  a  Forum  of 
the  Student.  That,  indeed,  was  not  de- 
sirable. Our  effort  has  been  to  make  the 
Student  keep  pace  with  the  dear  old  Col- 
lege, to  reflect  from  its  pages  the  intellect- 
ual power  and  literary  talent  of  the  men 
and  boys  who  seek  culture  here.  The 


interests  of  the  College  and  of  the  Stu- 
dent are  interlinked.  The  progress  of 
the  one  means  the  progress  of  the  other. 
We  have  always  recorded  with  joy  every 
I  step  forward.  We  are  among  the  young- 
est of  the  alumni,  but  our  zeal  for  our 
Alma  Hater  is  not  one  whit  behind  that 
of  those  who  have  gone  before  us  from 
these  walls. 

The  alumni  must  stand  by  the  College. 
They  must  also  stand  by  The  Wake 
Forest  Student.  If  the  great  Baptist 
brotherhood  of  the  State,  the  owners  of 
Wake  Forest  College,  would  see  their  col- 
lege flourish,  the  people  must  know  where 
and  what  it  is  and  what  it  does.  The 
Student  reflects,  to  some  degree  at  least, 
the  character  of  the  work  done  here;  it 
j  gives  information  as  to  the  wants,  needs 
|  and  achievements  of  the  College,  and  in 
}  behalf  of  the  staff  who  take  up  the  work 
where  we  lay  it  down  we  ask  the  students, 
alumni,  Trustees  and  friends  of  the  Col- 
lege to  give  the  Student  their  support. 
You  must  do  it.  The  Student  cannot 
live  without  it,  and  the  suspension  of  the 
Student  would  result  in  injury  to  the 
reputation  of  the  College. 

We  thank  many  of  our  subscribers  for 
|  the  promptness  with  which  they  have  re- 
sponded to  the  calls  of  the  Business 
Managers  for  money;  there  are  others 
who  have  not  responded.  We  would  like 
I  to  ask  them  if  they  think  they  have  done 
their  duty.  The  magazine  cannot  be  run 
on  dead  accounts.  Please  respond  with 
the  money  you  owe  the  Student. 

As  managing  editor  for  the  past  few 
months  this  writer  wishes  to  return  thanks 
to  his  brethren  on  the  staff  for  their  hearty 
co-operation  and  for  the  faithful  manner 
in  which  each  one  has  discharged  his  spe- 
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cific  duties.  We  congratulate  ourselves 
upon  the  kindly  and  helpful  spirit  that  has 
been  manifested  through  the  entire  year  by 
each  member  of  the  staff.  We  do  not  be- 
lieve that  another  set  of  men  could  be 
selected  who  would  work  together  more 
harmoniously  than  we  have  done.  We 
part  with  regret,  but  the  memory  of  our 
association  will  ever  be  pleasant. 

We  thank  our  students,  alumni  and 
professors  for  the  help  they  have  given  us 
in  the  way  of  contributions.  Whatever 
success  the  Student  may  have  been  is 
largely  due  to  their  aid. 


The  incoming  staff  is  composed  of  men 
of  culture  and  ability,  and  we  bespeak  for 
them  the  hearty  and  substantial  support  of 
every  friend  of  Wake  Forest  College. 

With  these  remarks  our  work  is  done. 
We  lay  down  the  journalistic  pen  perhaps 
forever.  We  leave  the  walls  of  our  Alma 
Hater,  whose  halls  are  still  and  quiet  now, 
and  go  away  to  other  fields  where  duty 
calls.  But  amid  the  changing  scenes  of 
life  there  are  memories  that  will  ever  cling 
to  us,  glad  memories  of  the  time  when  we 
were  connected  with  The  Wake  Forest 
Student.  C.  G.  W. 


EDITOR'S  PORTFOLIO. 


'  C.  G.  Wells,  Editor. 


The  catalogue  just  issued  shows  an  en- 
rollment of  two  hundred  and  eighteen 
students.  Marked  progress  has  been  made. 
The  year  just  closed  has  been  in  many 
respects  the  most  prosperous  in  the  history 
of  the  College.  Some  slight  changes  have 
been  made  in  some  of  the  schools.  In  the 
school  of  Modern  Languages  an  additional 
year  has  been  given  to  the  studies  of 
French  and  German.  In  the  second  year 
recitations  will  be  held  three  times  a  week. 
This  change  was  deemed  necessary  because 
of  the  increasing  interest  in  modern  lan- 
guages. In  the  school  of  Physics  and 
Applied  Mathematics,  the  latter  instead 
of  occupying  five  recitations  a  week  for  one 
term,  as  heretofore,  has  been  changed  so 
as  to  extend  throughout  the  year,  recita- 
tions being  held  three  times  a  week.  In 


the  school  of  Political  Science  the  time 
has  been  doubled,  the  student  being  al- 
lowed a  choice  between  History  and  Politi- 
cal Economy.  Substitutions  are  allowed 
so  that  the  work  necessary  for  a  degree  has 
not  been  materially  increased  by  any  of 
the  changes  made,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  courses  of  study  have  been  rendered 
more  and  more  flexible  so  as  to  meet  the 
tastes  and  needs  of  individual  cases. 

One  other  statement  in  the  catalogue 
may  be  mentioned.  During  the  past  ses- 
sion, for  the  first  time  in  many  years, 
clubs,  iu  which  students  obtained  board  at 
very  cheap  rates,  have  been  successfully 
and  satisfactorily  managed.  In  these,  as 
the  catalogue  states,  the  student  can  board 
himself  at  from  $1.50  to  $1.75  per  week. 
We  hope  these  clubs  will  be  continued. 
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During  the  recent  Commencement  exer- 
cises we  were  led  to  think  as  we  had  never 
thought  before  of  the  power  for  good  and 
usefulness  a  college  has  in  its  students  and 
alumni.  These  men  are  naturally  inter- 
ested in  the  College  and  are  desirous  of 
seeing  it  prosper.  They  feel  that  they  are 
a  part  of  it  and  that  its  success  means  their 
success.  This  being  the  case,  there  is  no 
wonder  that  we  see  them  turning  their 
faces  toward  the  College  once  a  year  to 
meet  here  the  friends  of  other  days.  They 
come  from  the  Hopkins  and  other  places 
where  they  are  preparing  themselves  for 
greater  usefulness;  from  the  schools  and 
academies  in  this  and  other  States  where 
they  are  teaching;  from  their  offices  and 
places  of  business,  and  from  wherever  they 
may  be;  they  come  back  with  faces  aglow 
and  with  hearts  enkindled  with  enthusiasm 
to  the  place  where,  in  days  gone  by,  toil 
and  pleasure  mixed  themselves  in  young 
manhood's  cup.  They  give  the  cordial 
hand-grasp  to  those  who  tread  in  the  foot- 
prints where  they  have  trod;  they  ask 
about  the  prosperity  of  the  College  and  the 
Literary  Societies,  and  are  awake  to  every- 
thing that  pertains  to  their  welfare.  They 
may  not  be  able  to  give  abundantly  to  the 
endowment,  but  they  can  and  do  say,  "God 
bless  the  College." 

To-day  we  saw  the  student  of  more 
than  thirty  years  ago,  who  is  now  a  mau 
ripe  in  years  and  scholarship,  with  the  rich 
fruitage  of  his  labors  upon  him,  bidding 
farewell  to  friends  here  at  the  College  where 
he  studied  when  it  was  in  its  infancy.  He 
was  going  back  to  his  home  in  Alabama, 
where  he  has  spent  his  manhood  and 
whence  his  love  for  the  College  drew  him 
after  many  years.  The  sons  of  the  Col- 
lege are  to  be  found  in  almost  every  State 


of  the  Union,  and  what  a  help  they  can 
be  to  it  in  coming  years!  It  is  a  pleasure 
for  them  to  meet  here  and  interchange  the 
experiences  of  life.  How  their  presence 
inspires  us  !  It  makes  us  glad.  This 
throng  of  helpful  sons  grows  larger  each 
year,  and  those  who  are  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  College  should  do  all  they 
can  to  encourage  these  sons  to  return  from 
time  to  time  and  to  make  their  visits  pleas- 
ant. We  are  glad  the  alumni  have  taken 
steps  to  have  a  banquet  next  Commence- 
ment. We  hope  that  the  effort  will  be  a 
successful  one,  and  that  each  year  hereafter 
will  witness  a  happy  reunion  of  studeurs 
and  alumni.   Thus  we  are  bound  together. 

A  few  words  about  the  Student  may 
not  be  out  of  place  in  this  last  number  of 
volume  eight.  Nine  numbers  of  this  vol- 
ume have  been  issued,  and  in  those  nine 
numbers  we  have  given  our  subscribers 
395  pages  of  reading  matter,  of  which  184 
pages  were  contributed  by  the  students, 
alumni  and  professors  of  the  College,  and 
the  balance  of  the  matter,  211  pages,  has 
been  furnished  by  the  editors.  The  pres- 
ent number  will  run  the  total  number  of 
pages  up  to  about  430  or  435.  Through- 
out the  year  we  have  printed  and  mailed 
about  500  copies  each  month.  We  have 
used  better  paper  for  this  volume  than 
ever  before  and  have  employed  the  best 
printer  at  our  command ;  but  the  price  of 
the  magazine  continues  to  be  only  $1.50 
per  year. 

We  desire  to  express  our  appreciation  of 
the  very  many  flattering  and  compli- 
mentary notices  which  the  Student  has 
received  from  the  State  press,  from  college 
magazines  in  every  part  of  the  Union  and 
from  its  subscribers  and  readers. 
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Some  of  our  subscribers  have  paid  up 
promptly  and  cheerfully.  To  these  we  are 
thankful.  Others  have  taken  the  Student 
from  the  office  year  after  year  and  have 
never  paid  one  cent  to  the  Business 
Managers.  This  is  not  right.  No  en- 
terprise can  live  with  such  treatment  at  the 
hands  of  those  who  should  be  its  support- 
ers. The  Student  depends  for  its  sup- 
port upon  the  students  and  alumni  of  the 
College,  the  great  Baptist  denomination 
and  the  friends  of  Christian  culture  gen- 
erally. It  is  published  by  the  Literary 
Societies  here,  which  are  composed,  for  the 
most  part,  of  young  men  who  are  in  mod- 
erate circumstances.  If  the  money  re- 
ceived from  advertisers  and  subscribers  is 
not  sufficient  to  pay  the  publishers  the 
deficit  has  to  be  made  good  by  the  young 
men  who  compose  the  Societies.  No  man 
connected  with  the  Student  gets  one  cent 
as  pay  for  his  work.  We  think  the  friends 
of  the  College  ought  to  take  the  Student, 
and  every  one  who  takes  it  knows  that  he 
ought  to  pay  for  it.  Friends,  if  you  have 
not  paid  your  subscription,  please  look  on 
the  front  cover  page  and  see  the  names  of 
the  Business  Managers  and  send  them 
your  dues  at  once.  Mr.  R.  E.  L.  Yates, 
one  of  the  Business  Managers,  will  look 
after  the  financial  interests  of  the  Student 
during  vacation,  and  all  moneys  sent  to  him 
at  Wake  Forest,  N.  C,  will  be  promptly 
receipted  for  and  the  proper  credits  made 
on  the  books. 


On  the  31st  of  May  a  terrible  disaster 
occurred  in  Pennsylvania.  Johnstown,  the 
county-seat  of  Cambria  county,  and  some 
other  towns  were  swept  away  by  a  flood. 


The  immediate  cause  of  the  disaster  was 
the  breaking  of  a  reservoir  on  the  Cone- 
maugh  river  above  Johnstown,  a  town  of 
12,000  inhabitants.  It  was  situated  near 
the  juncture  of  the  Conemaugh  River  with 
Stony  Creek ;  one  of  these  streams  flow- 
ing on  one  side  of  the  town  and  the  other 
on  the  other  side.  They  gather  their 
waters  from  the  mountains  of  Pennsylva- 
nia and  ultimately  discharge  them  into  the 
Ohio  River.  The  streams  were  very  much 
swollen  by  the  rains,  and  the  increased 
pressure  on  the  already  defective  dam  of 
the  reservoir  caused  it  to  give  way,  and 
j  the  immense  volume  of  water  thus  let 
|  loose  rolled  like  a  mighty  monster  of  de- 
struction down  the  valley  destroying  almost 
everything  in  its  course.  The  inhabitants 
did  not  have  time  to  escape  to  the  hills, 
but  thousands  were  caught  in  the  rushing 
flood  of  waters  and  perished  without  hope 
of  escape.  Various  estimates  have  been 
made  as  to  the  loss  of  life  and  property. 
Perhaps  it  would  be  safe  to  say  that  not 
less  than  5,000  lives  were  lost,  and  $25,- 
000,000  worth  of  property  destroyed. 

It  was  a  most  dreadful  and  heart-rend- 
ing occurrence.  The  houses  of  the  sub- 
merged towns  floated  down  the  valley, 
were  torn  to  pieces  by  the  w7aters  and 
Hindered  to  atoms  against  the  stone  rail- 
road bridge  across  the  valley.  More  dread- 
ful still,  the  immense  pile  of  debris  col- 
lected against  the  bridge  caught  on  fire 
and  became  the  funeral  pyre  of  hun- 
dreds of  people.  The  accounts  of  the  dis- 
aster are  dreadful,  the  scenes  and  incidents 
heart-rending  and  pathetic.  The  cry  for 
help  has  been  heard  in  this  country  and 
across  the  waters,  and  the  sufferers  have 
been  relieved. 
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COLLEGE  NEWS. 


S.  D.  Swaim,  Editor. 


— Madison  University  is  to  have  a  fine 
library  at  a  cost  of  $100,000. 

— Sixteen  colleges  and  universities  in 
the  United  States  have  no  president. 

— A  Vassar  girl,  in  speaking  of  Homer, 
her  favorite  Greek,  said :  "  I  have  not 
read  his  iEneid,  but  his  Idiocy  is  perfectly 
sublime." — Exchange. 

— More  than  fifty  Sophomores  fell 
through  on  Conies  at  Amherst.  Much  to 
the  delight  of  the  Sophs  the  Faculty  has 
made  this  study  .elective. 

— Among  the  most  favored  colleges  in 
receiving  large  donations  during  the  past 
year  are  Swarthmore  and  Rutgers ;  the 
first  having  received  $185,000,  and  the 
last  $160,000. 

— Yale  College  has  sent  out  in  all  13,- 
444  students.  There  are  said  to  be  about 
2,500  women  in  the  United  States  who 
have  received  diplomas  from  American  or 
foreigu  medical  schools. 

— The  University  of  Mexico,  which  is 
the  oldest  college  in  America,  was  founded 
fifty  years  before  Harvard.  There  are 
ninety-five  graduates  of  other  colleges 
studying  at  Harvard. — Ex. 

— The  Dickinson  Liberal  says  hereafter 
every  student  upon  entering  Ann  Arbor 
University  will  be  required  to  present  a 
certificate  of  successful  vaccination  dating 
within  five  years  preceding  the  day  of 
entrance. 


— The  following  is  quite  current  just 
now  among  the  college  magazines:  An  un- 
successful lover  was  asked  by  what  means 
he  lost  his  divinity.  "Alas!"  cried  he, 
"I  flattered  her  until  she  got  too  proud  to 
speak  to  me." 

— The  young  ladies  of  the  Wisconsin 
University  are  studying  carpentry,  and 
they  are  gaining  proficiency  in  the  me- 
chanical department  as  rapidly  as  in  the 
more  intellectual  studies  in  which  they  are 
engaged . — Exchange. 

— Of  the  exhibits  at  the  Paris  Exposi- 
tion the  various  college  magazines  pub- 
lished in  America  will  be  one.  College 
journalism  in  Europe  is  yet  in  its  infancy. 
The  Review,  published  at  Oxford,  is  one 
among  the  few  publications. 

— Madison  University,  N.  Y.,  gives  her 
Senior  Class  a  vacation  of  four  weeks. 
The  world  continues  to  grow  wiser  and  bet- 
ter. Hope  the  vibrations  of  this  wave  of 
benignity  and  wisdom  may  beat  upon  the 
shores  of  the  sunny  South  in  the  near  fu- 
ture. 

— The  principal  colleges  in  the  United 
States  which  have  adopted  co-education 
are  the  Universities  of  Wisconsin  and 
Minnesota,  Cornell,  Oberlin,  Vanderbilt 
University  and  Swarthmore.  The  meth- 
ods prevailing  at  these  institutions  are  en- 
tirely different  from  those  of  the  "  Annex" 
system  at  Harvard  and  Columbia. 
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— Colby  University  has  secured  the 
Maine  State  Geological  Collection,  form- 
erly stored  in  the  capitol  at  Augusta  for  its 
museum.  The  collection  remains  the  prop- 
erty of  the  State,  but  it  is  to  be  cared  for, 
arranged  and  exhibited  by  the  college 
authorities. 

— The  Class  of '79  of  Princeton  is  hav- 
ing a  high- relief  bronze  of  Dr.  McCosh 
made,  which  is  to  cost  $13,000.  It  is  the 
design  of  Augustus  St.  Gandens,  and  the 
artist  thinks  it  one  of  the  best  things  he 
ever  did.  It  will  probably  be  placed  in 
the  Morguand  Chapel. 

— The  Senior  Class  of  Salem  Female 
College  has  adopted  a  class  ring  instead  of 
a  class  cane.  The  present  graduating  class 
also  adopted  cream  and  gold  for  its  colors. 
The  past  session  was  the  most  prosperous 
in  its  history.  This  is  one  of  the  best 
female  colleges  in  the  South. 

— Mail  and,  Express  says  of  the  250 
college  presidents  in  America  eight  each 
are  graduates  of  Yale,  Ohio,  Wesleyan  and 
Oberlin,  while  Harvard,  Union,  Prince- 
ton, Amherst,  Washington  and  Jefferson 
come  next  with  six.  Michigan  and 
DePauw  furnish  each  four,  while  forty- 
three  were  educated  at  the  college  over 
which  they  preside. 

— College  examinations  are  just  now 
receiving  a  good  deal  of  attention  in  print 
as  well  as  in  the  annual  way.  The  Nine- 
teenfh  Century  for  April  contains  a  sympo- 
sium on  the  subject  in  which  many  of  the 
leading  educators  of  this  country  express 
their  opinions.  Their  opinions  differ  very 
materially.  Some  think  that  examinations 
are  little  better  th  in  a  farce,  others  that 
they  furnish  better  drill  than  can  be  had 
by  any  other  means. — Ex. 


— The  Faculties  at  Princeton,  Oberlin, 
Monmouth,  Carleton,  Georgetown  Uni- 
versity, Weaton  and  University  of  Illi- 
nois have  shut  down  on  fraternities.  The 
Occident  says  on  this  question  :  "  The  fra- 
ternity system,  from  its  very  nature,  can 
be  made  a  power  for  good  or  a  power  for 
evil,  but  the  whole  tendency,  here  in  the 
University,  has  been  to  make  the  frater- 
nity a  power  for  evil ;  and  when  we  show 
that  their  power  for  evil  overbalances  their 
power  for  good  we  can  question  the  right 
of  any  given  fraternity  to  exist." 

— The  following  gives  the  average  an- 
nual expense  at  several  of  our  leading  col- 
leges. On  a  basis  of  close  economy,  includ- 
ing board,  tuition,  books,  clothing  and  inci- 
dental expenses,  the  total  expense  at  Yale 
is  §650;  Harvard,  $700;  Renss*  laer  Poly- 
technic, $650;  Princeton,  $500;  Colum- 
bia, $600;  Michigan  University,  $500; 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  $450;  Uni- 
versity of  California,  $450;  Cornell,  $350; 
Vanderbilt,  $350;  University  of  South 
Carolina,  $250;  Ohio  University,  $200; 
University  of  Tennessee,  $186. 

— A  certain  professor's  text- book  was 
found  on  the  campus  not  long  since,  and 
on  the  margin  was  written  the  following: 
"Use  Joke  No.  17  in  connection  with  this 
paragraph." — Ex.  We  have  in  mind  just 
now  the  name  of  a  certain  professor  in  one 
of  our  "Southern"  colleges  who  has  the 
"yarn"  business  down  to  a  finer  point 
than  that.  He  knows  'em  well  enough  to 
dispense  with  his  notes.  No  catching  up 
with  him.  Possibly  one  might  find  in  his 
archives  a  note  like  this:  "Use  Joke  No. 
9\)  in  connection  with  problem  15,  page 
95." 
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LITERARY  GOSSIP. 


T.  S.  Sprinkle,  Editor. 


The  Scribners  have  lately  issued 
Bourrienn's  fatnous  "  Memoirs  of  Napo- 
leon Bonaparte,'7  in  four  volumes  at  $8 
and  $10  per  set. 

I 

The  English  Bible  which  John  Eliot  | 
translated  into  the  language  of  the  Vir- 
ginia  Indians  has  just  come  out  in  a  sec-  j 
ond  edition. 

Frank   H.   Potter   has  translated 
"  Near  to  Happiness  "  from  the  French. 
There  is  a  thread  of  religious  quality 
which  hinds  the  story  together  unlike  that  j; 
with  which  most  French  stories  are  bound. 

Alfred  Tennyson's  grandfather  was 
greatly  mistaken  when  he  gave  little  j 
Alfred  ten  shillings  for  his  first  poem  and 
as  he  wiped  it  clean  from  the  slate  made 
this  remark  :  "  There  is  the  first  money 
you  have  ever  earned  and  I  suppose  it  will 
be  the  last," 

In  a  volume  of  six  essays  by  Frances  J 
Power  Cobbe  are  some  statements  that  we 
would  prefer  being  untrue;  but  we  believe 
the  author  is  correct  when  in  one  of  her 
essays,  entitled  "The  Scientific  Spirit  of 
the  Age/'  she  says  :  Facts  go  to  show  that 
merely  scientific  culture  drawn  from  the 
physical  sciences  alone,  as  in  many  cases 
it  is,  threatens  to  impair,  and  does  impair, 
many  of  the  higher  perceptions  and  de- 
lights of  the  soul.  She  cites  Mr.  Darwin, 
who,  upon  his  own  admission,  lost  in  his 
mature  life  all  interest  in  poetry,  art  and 
music. 


The  Putnams  have  just  published  the 
first  two  volumes  of  "The  Winning  of  the 
West'7  by  Theodore  Roosevelt.  It  is  a 
historical  account  of  the  settlement  and 
growth  of  the  West.  It  will  be  followed 
by  volumes  three  and  four,  which  will  deal 
with  the  Southwest. 

Twenty-one  sermons  by  Rev.  John 
R.  Thompson,  D.  D.,  have  just  come  from 
the  press.  They  are  on  "Christian  Man- 
liness" and  kindred  subjects.  Every  ser- 
mon has  the  ring  of  genuine  truth  and 
practical  good  sense  besides  being  manly 
in  manner  and  thought. 

Baron  Nordenskjold  has  been  at 
work  several  years  in  the  museums  and 
libraries  of  Europe  getting  up  the  mate- 
rials for  an  important  volume  of  atlas  size, 
containing  about  fifty  facsimile  reproduc- 
tions of  old  maps  showing  how  much  the 
ancients  knew  of  the  earth's  surface  and 
the  methods  by  which  they  set  forth  their 
knowledge. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Ludlam  has  just  given  the 
publica  touching  and  most  interesting  story 
of  the  way  in  which  a  minister  and  his  wife 
won  the  hearts  of  a  country  people  who 
had  not  enjoyed  benefits  of  the  same  kind 
from  preceding  Christian  workers.  We 
most  heartily  recommend  this  work  to  the 
ministerial  members  of  the  Class  of  '89, 
and  more  especially  those  who  contemplate 
the  supernal  bliss  of  matrimonial  rela- 
tionship at  an  early  date.    The  work  is 
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well  calculated  to  stimulate  the  desire  of 
doing  good  and  to  teach  how  it  may  be 
accomplished.  New  York:  Hunt  & 
Eaton,  $1.00. 

Mr.  Gladstone  has  recently  declined 
an  offer  of  $25,000  to  contribute  twenty- 
five  articles  on  any  subjects  which  he 
might  select.  This  offer  was  made  by  an 
American  syndicate,  and  if  these  gentle- 
men are  still  in  need  of  the  articles  and 
are  not  so  particular  about  having  an  old 
man  to  write  them,  they  can  be  obtained 
from  this  office  for  $10,000. 

Poems  have  been  accumulating  in  T. 
W.  Higginson's  portfolio  for  some  time. 
He  has  lately  gathered  them  into  a  splen- 
did little  volume  and  given  it  the  title  of 
the  "Afternoon  Landscape."  These  poems 
are  different  from  Mr.  Higginson's  "Army 
Experience,"  and  some  one  says  that  they 
have  the  strength  of  organ  tones  rather 
than  the  musical  quality  of  lighter  instru- 
ments. 

England  remains  prompt  to  reward 
her  sons  who  succeed  in  their  literary  la- 
bors. The  friends  of  Matthew  Arnold 
have  raised  a  fund  which  now  amounts  to 
about  $35,000  in  memory  of  this  great 
writer  and  critic.  Part  of  this  sum  h#s 
been  invested  for  the  benefit  of  Mrs.  Ar- 
nold. The  remainder  will  be  used  for  a 
memorial  to  be  placed  in  Westminster 
Abbey. 

Miss  Blanche  Willis  Howard's  last 
novel  is  a  most  valuable  work  for  those  who 
have  a  desire  to  learn  about  the  social  cus- 
toms and  manners  of  German  life  in  high 
circles  and  the  relations  between  the  higher 
and  lower  circles.  The  story  is  bright  and 
humorous  and  gives  a  splendid  picture  of 
the  selfishness,  frivolity  and  intriguing 


spirit  of  German  society,  more  especially 
among  the  ladies. 

John  Fiske  thinks  that  the  youth  of 
our  country  ought  to  be  stimulated  by  the 
recent  centennial  observances  to  find  out 
something  about  the  great  struggle  for 
independence.  He  has  acted  according  to 
this,  and  has  given  them  a  small  volume 
entitled  "The  War  of  Independence." 
This  work,  though  small,  gives  much  in- 
formation that  is  very  valuable  to  those 
who  are  no  longer  very  young. 

The  new  story  by  Robert  Louis  Ste- 
venson and  Lloyd  Osbourne  has  the  "curi- 
osity-piquing" title  of  "  The  Wrong  Box." 
The  scene  is  laid  in  London  and  other 
parts  of  England.  It  gives  the  adventures 
of  a  young  man  while  attempting  to  se- 
cure the  fruits  of  a  tontine  life  insurance 
policy.  The  hero  commits  many  crimes 
and  is  continually  getting  into  the  most 
exciting  difficulties.  A  spirit  of  farcical 
humor  pervades  the  narrative  which  rend- 
ers it  quite  serious  for  the  participant,  but 
keeps  the  reader  in  a  roar  of  laughter 
from  beginuing  to  end  by  the  grotesque 
complications  which  follow  upon  each 
other's  heels  and  the  never-flagging  annual 
sports  of  the  actors. 

Lee  Meriwether,  who  tramped  over 
Europe  and  saw  all  the  "sights"  on  fifty 
cents  a  day,  now  gives  us  "The  Tramp  at 
Home."  Mr.  Meriwether  takes  his  views 
and  writes  his  books  from  a  stand-point  of 
political  economy,  and  pictures  the  labor- 
ing classes,  for  whom  he  well  succeeds  in 
arousing  sympathy.  He  made  his  studies 
at  home  under  the  supervision  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Labor,  act- 
ing as  special  agent.  This  author  meets 
the  poorer  class  and  lives  among  them, 
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which  renders  his  adventures  very  inter- 
esting. In  his  journey  he  visited  almost 
all  parts  of  the  country  and  gives  chapters 
upon  factory  life  in  New  York  and  New 
England,  among  cigar-makers,  sewing 
women,  farmers  and  labor  in  manufactur- 
ing establishments  of  all  kinds.  The  work 
is  very  valuable  as  well  as  entertaining. 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  thinks  that 
the  future  prospects  of  American  literature 
are  rather  gloomy.  He  says,  "The  ques- 
tion is,  will  this  country  ever  see  another 
such  group  of  remarkable  men  as  Boston 
has  produced?  In  history  there  is  Pres- 
cott,  Motley  and  Parkman;  in  theology, 
Theodore  Parker  and  Dr.  Bartol;  in  ora- 


tory, Wendell  Phillips;  in  philosophy, 
Emerson;  in  poetry,  Longfellow  and 
Whittier,  for  the  latter  if  not  an  actual 
resident  of  Boston,  must  be  regarded, 
nevertheless,  as  belonging  to  the  Boston 
literary  guild.  There  is  Lowell,  also,  and 
others  might  be  mentioned  in  addition  to 
these  already  named.  For  real  intellectual 
force,  take  the  old  Chestnut  Street  Club, 
or  the  Radical  Club,  as  some  choose  to 
call  it.  Where  will  you  find  its  equal? 
We  have  never  had  anything  like  it  in 
this  country  since.  Indeed,  the  literary 
outlook  seems  hardly  encouraging.  I 
sometimes  feel  that  poetry  will  become  a- 
lost  art  with  us." 


IN  AND  ABOUT  THE  COLLEGE, 


H.  A.  Foushee.  Editor. 


Gone! 

Commencement, 
The  boys, 

All  noise  and  bustle. 

Those  who  remain  are  taking  their 
ease  and  are  enjoying  sweet  rest. 

Mr.  B.  F.  Hassell,  Jr.,  and  bride 
spent  Sunday,  June  16,  on  the  Hill. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  Kitchen,  of  Hal- 
ifax, are  spending  some  time  on  the  Hill. 

Boys,  the  girls  have  taken  possession  of 
the  campus  since  you  left.  It  is  a  most 
delightful  place. 

Mr.  J.  O.  Atkinson  was  elected 
Librarian,  and  Mr.  J.  C.  Maske,  Keeper 
of  the  Reading-room  for  next  year. 


Mr.  R.  E.  L.  Yates,  a  member  of  the 
Student  staff,  attended  the  session  of  the 
Teachers'  Assembly  at  Morehead  City. 

In  the  last  number  of  the  Student 
there  is  a  typographical  error  on  page  370. 
In  "In  Camp,"- "te"  should  be  "iter." 

We  hope  that  our  delinquent  sub- 
scribers will  favor  us  by  remitting  their 
dues  at  once.  We  urge  this  as  the  man- 
agement will  change  hands  after  this  is- 
sue. 

At  its  late  Commencement  the  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina  conferred  the  de- 
gree of  Doctor  of  .Laws  on  Dr.  Wm. 
Royall,  and  Doctor  of  Letters  on  Dr.  C. 
E.  Taylor.  A  well  deserved  compliment 
was  the  verdict  of  all. 
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All  said  Commencement  was  a  com- 
plete success.  Several  of  the  citizens  were 
heard  to  say  that  it  was  the  best  they  re- 
membered. 

Prof.  T.  J.  Simmons,  of  Wake  Forest, 
left  home  June  18th  for  Europe  and  will 
be  gone  for  some  months.  We  wish  him 
a  pleasant  trip. 

During  vacation  Wake  Forest  is  one 
of  the  most  quiet  and  pleasant  places  in 
the  State.  All  suffering  from  nervous 
prostration  we  advise  to  come  hither. 

Professors  C.  E.  Brewer  and  J.  B. 
Carlyle  left  Wake  Forest  for  the  Teach- 
ers' Assembly  on  the  1  Oth  ult.  Other 
members  of  the  Faculty  went  down  later. 

Our  Mr.  Wells  desires  to  thank  Mr. 
Willie  R.  Hannum  for  his  kindly  as- 
sistance in  arranging  the  index  which  ap- 
pears iu  this  number  for  volume  eight  of 
the  Student. 

The  Trustees  of  Judson  College  re- 
cently conferred  the  degree  of  A.  B.  on 
Miss  Eva  Belle  Simmons,  of  Wake  For- 
est. She  is  a  highly  accomplished  and 
most  thoroughly  educated  young  lady. 

Misses  Lizzie  and  Mamie  Hobgood, 
of  Oxford;  Miss  Beulah  Allen,  of  Wake, 
Miss  Li  Hie  Daniel,  of  Weldon,  and  Miss 
Barbara  Lawrence,  of  Scotland  Neck, 
spent  several  days  on  the  Hill  after  Com- 
mencement. Strange  (?)  to  say  several  of 
the  boys  found  out  that  they  could  not 
possibly  get  ready  to  go  for  some  time, 
too. 

Prof.  B.  F.  Sledd  and  Miss  Needa 
Purefoy,  oldest  daughter  of  Mr.  F.  M. 
Purefoy,  were  united  in  marriage  Tuesday, 
June  11th,  in  the  parlor  of  the  Dixon 
House.  Rev.  W.  B.  Royall,  D.  D.,  offi- 
ciated.   The  happy  couple  left  on  the 


12:30  train  for  the  groom's  home  near 
Lynchburg,  Virginia,  whence  they  take 
an  extended  Northern  trip.   The  Student  * 
extends  congratulations  and  best  wTishes. 

The  Board  has  authorized  Dr.  Taylor 
to  employ  an  instructor  of  Athletics  and 
refit  the  gymnasium,  provided  he  can  secure 
sufficient  funds  for  the  purpose.  We 
rejoice  very  much  at  this,  and  hope  that 
the  funds  will  soon  be  forthcoming.  What 
is  better  still  to  some  they  decided  not  to 
interfere  with  our  intercollegiate  foot-ball 
contests,  to  let  it  remain  in  the  hands  of 
the  boys,  where  it  is  now  and  ought  to  be. 
We  have  always  had  strong  confidence  in 
the  Board's  good  sense  and  we  are  glad  to 
see  our  hopes  confirmed. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  conferred 
the  degree  of  LL.  D.  on  Prof.  St.  George 
Tucker  Brooks,  of  the  University  of  West 
Virginia,  and  the  degree  of  M.  A.  on 
Prof.  W.  L.  Poteat.  Also  they  elected 
Mr.  Chas.  E.  Brewer,  of  Wake  Forest,  to 
the  Chair  of  Chemistry,  Prof.  Purinton, 
who  has  filled  this  place  so  well  the  past 
year  having  accepted  the  Chair  of  Chem- 
istry in  the  University  of  Nashville, 
Tennessee.  Mr.  Brewer  is  a  member 
of  the  Class  of  '86,  was  salutatorian 
of  the  class,  spent  one  and  a  half  years 
here  after  graduation  studying  chemistry 
under  the  late  lamented  Dr.  Duggan,  and 
has  been  one  year  and  a  half  at  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  and  lacks  only  one 
year  of  taking  his  other  Ph.  D.  degree. 
The  writer  knows  him  well  and  can  truth- 
fully say  that  he  is  a  young  man  of  ex- 
ceptional worth  and  will  fill  the  chair  with 
credit  to  himself  and  his  Alma  Mater.  It 
is  with  deep  regret  that  we  part  with  Prof. 
Purinton.  During  his  brief  stay  here  he 
has  endeared  himself  to  all,  Faculty,  citi- 
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zens,  students,  as  a  gentleman  of  broad 
culture,  pleasant  manners  and  earnest 
piety.  His  departure  causes  universal 
regret.  Not  only  in  his  department,  where 
he  has  displayed  the  highest  natural  fit- 
ness and  the  most  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  subjects  treated,  but  outside  of  his 
immediate  duties,  as  Professor  of  Chem- 
istry, in  the  church,  in  the  Sunday-school 
and  in  the  social  circle  he  has  wielded  an 
influence  strong  and  salutary,  and  per- 
formed a  work  which  few  men  could  have 
done.  He  goes  as  Professor  of  Chemistry 
to  a  large  institution  in  a  large  city. 
Wake  Forest,  Faculty,  students  and  citi- 
zens give  him  up  with  great  reluctance. 
The  great  Baptist  brotherhood  of  the  State 
will  miss  him — miss  him  as  a  consecrated 
Chri  stian  gentleman  and  a  highly  accom- 
plished .instructor.  He  carries  with  him 
our  highest  esteem  and  our  heartiest  wishes 
for  his  success. 

The  Alumni  Associ axon.—  The  fol- 
lowing officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing 
year:  President,  Rev.  Jno  Mitchell,  D. 
D. ;  Vice  President,  Prof.  P.  W.  Johnson  ; 
Secretary,  Dr.  J.  B.  Powers;  Treasurer, 
S.  W.  Brewer.  It  was  decided  to  have 
a  banquet  next  Commencement,  and  $30 
was  raised  for  that  purpose.  The  follow- 
ing is  the  banquet  committee:  VV.  C. 
Powell,  I.  G.  Riddick,  John  Mitchell,  J. 
B.  Carlyle  and  S.  W.  Brewer.  It  was 
decided  to  have  the  banquet  Tuesday  even- 
ing at  5  o'clock.  This  change  we  regret 
very  much.  The  old  hour,  right  after  the 
Alumni  Address,  certainly  seems  the  most 
appropriate,  when  we  consider  how  warm 
it  usually  is  at  5  o'clock  of  Commence- 
ment week.  We  hope  the  committee  will 
change  the  time  back  to  the  old  hour.  Asso- 
ciate Justice  Jos.  J.  Davis,  of  the  Supreme 


Court,  was  elected  to  deliver  the  next  ad- 
dress, with  Hon.  C.  C.  Clark,  of  New 
Bern,  as  alternate. 

It  is  with  profound  sorrow  that  we  an- 
nounce the  death  of  Miss  Sue  Brewer,  wife 
of  Mr.  Richard  L.  Brewer,  of  Wake  For- 
est, N.  C.  This  sad  event  took  place  at 
her  home  in  Wake  Forest,  after  a  brief 
sickness  with  typhoid  fever,  a  little  be- 
fore eight  o'clock  on  Wednesday  morning, 
July  3,  1889,  in  her  twenty- third  year. 

Mrs.  Brewer  was  the  daughter  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  H.  W.  Houston,  of  Monroe,  N. 
C.  She- was  born  October  3,  1866,  and 
at  the  age  of  eleven  made  a  profession  of 
faith  in  Christ  and  joined  the  Baptist 
Church.  Her  life,  thus  early  consecrated 
to  God,  was  ever  afterward  a  living  wit- 
ness for  Christ.  To  know  her  was  to 
know  that  she  had  been  with  Jesus.  Her 
daily  walk  and  conversation  exemplified 
the  Saviour's  love. 

On  the  22d  of  October,  1884,  she  was 
married  to  Mr.  Richard  L.  Brewer,  of 
Wake  Forest,  and  until  her  death  these 
two,  so  faithful  and  affectionate  to  each 
other,  were  happy  in  each  other's  love. 
Together  they  shared  the  trials  of  life,  ad- 
ministered to  each  other's  wants,  and  re- 
joiced in  the  pleasures  of  a  home  made 
more  happy  by  the  presence  of  three 
bright  children  who  blessed  their  union. 

The  intelligence  of  her  death  will  carry 
a  pang  to  many  a  heart  beside  those  of 
her  own  family  and  kindred.  A  true  and 
noble  woman,  whose  daily  life  was  orna- 
mented with  those  virtues  an  I  Christian 
graces  that  so  beautify  and  adorn  female 
character,  has  passed  away,  leaving  behind 
the  fragrance  of  a  sweet  and  precious 
memory.  In  the  night  of  their  grief  we 
sincerely  sympathize  with  the  stricken 
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husband,  the  motherless  children  and  all 
the  bereaved  family  and  friends  upon 
whom  the  shadows  of  this  affliction  have 
fallen. 

Since  the  above  was  written  little  Susan, 
the  youngest  of  the  three  motherless  chil- 
dren, has  died,  aged  about  seven  months. 
After  her  mother's  death  she  was  taken 
to  Monroe  to  be  cared  for  by  her  grand- 
mother, Mrs.  Houston,  but  was  sooli 
called  away.  Her  remains  were  brought 
to  Wake  Forest  on  the  15th  of  July  and 
interred  in  the  cemetery,  where  mother 
and  infant  repose  near  each  other. 

Miss  Maggie  Houston,  of  Monroe, 
N.  C,  who  was  expecting  to  spend  the 
summer  on  the  Hill,  left  for  her  home  a 
few  days  after  her  sad  bereavement,  the 
death  of  her  sister,  Mrs.  Sue  Brewer. 
She  carries  with  her  the  sincere  sympathy 
of  her  many  friends  here. 

We  clip  the  following  report  of  Com- 
mencement from  the  State  Chronicle,  which 
gives  an  extended  synopsis  of  the  two  ad- 
dresses : 

CLASS  DAY  EXERCISES. 

The  Commencement  exercises  began  Mouday  night 
with  the  exercises  of  the  Graduating  Class.  It  is  re- 
ported to  have  been  a  pleasant  evening.  Mr.  W.  C. 
Dowd  was  President  of  the  Class;  Mr.  C.  G.  Wells, 
Secretary;  Mr.  C.  T.  Bailey,  Jr.,  Historian;  Mr.  F.  L. 
Merritt,  Orator,  Mr.  Thos.  Hufham,  Prophet. 

BACCALAUREATE  SERMON. 

The  graduates  were  happy  in  their  selection  of  their 
pulpit  orator.  Tney  did  not  go  far  from  home,  but 
invited  Rev.  J.  W.  Carter,  D.  D.,  pastor  of  the  First 
Baptist  Church  in  Raleigh.  He  is  a  new  mau  among 
us,  but  has  already  won  a  prominent  place  in  the 
State  by  reason  of  his  position,  his  ability  and 
catholicity.  His  text  was  in  Psalms,  25:16,  and  was 
in  these  words:  "The  secret  of  the  Lord  is  with 
them  that  fear  Him."  It  was  a  strong  and  thought- 
ful discourse,  appropriate  to  the  great  occasion.  Dr. 
Carter's  weighty  words  and  wise  counsel  will  not 
soon  be  forgotten  by  the  graduates  or  any  others 
who  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  the  sermon. 


THE  ALUMNI  ADDRESS. 

Hon.  Chas.  M.  Cook,  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  delivered  the  address  before  the  alumni  on 
Tuesday  night.  His  subject  was,  "  The  Interest  the 
State  has  in  the  Subject  of  Education  and  what  it 
Should  do  in  Respect  Thereto."  It  was  an  admira- 
ble speech,  worthy  of  the  patriotic  and  noble 
North  Carolinian  who  delivered  it.  It  was  upon  a 
vital  theme — one  that  is  of  more  importance  to  the 
people  of  North  Carolina  than  any  other.  It  was 
handled  with  real  ability  and  delivered  with  earnest- 
ness. It  made  a  ^profound  impression  upon  every 
mind  and  was  a  much  better  and  abler  speech  than 
any  synopsis  can  represent  it  to  be. 

WEDNESDAY  MOR:NIN3. 

At  the  appointed  time,  after  prayer  by  Rev.  C.  Dur- 
ham, President  Taylor,  with  an  appropriateness  and 
an  elegance  we  have  never  seen  surpassed,  introduced 
the  orator,  Hon.  Wm.  L.  Wilson,  of  West  Virginia. 
He  is  a  member  of  Congress  from  his  State  and  a 
prominent  lawyer.  Before  going  into  politics  he  was 
the  learned  President  of  the  University  of  West  Vir- 
ginia. He  is  a  scholar,  a  statesman  and  an  orator,  and 
a  charming  gentleman.  Mr.  Wilson  is  a  slender, 
light-complected,  but  prepossessing  man.  But  for  a 
certain  quickness  in  his  eye  and  rather  heavy  brow  and 
a  well-shaped  head,  you  might  not  have  suspected  the 
orator.  He  had  been  talking  but  a  minute  or  two, 
however,  when  you  discovered  that  he  was  really  an 
orator.  He  spoke  without  note  or  reference,  and 
with  the  utmost  ease  and  grace.  He  announced  no 
subject,  but  we  will  name  it  "Citizenship." 

Occasionally  he  made  some  good  hits  and  allusions 
which  were  applauded.  Dr.  Taylor  said  that  it  was 
one  of  the  three  great  speeches  that  had  been  deliv- 
ered on  this  rostrum.  Justice  Davis  said  "it  was 
magnificent."  Dr.  Pritchard  pronounced  it  an  elo- 
quent oration.  W.  J.  Peele,-Esq.,  said  he  was  a  true 
orator.  Everybody  enjoyed  it,  and  all  tongues  spoke 
in  praise  of  it.  It  was  a  model  Commeucement  ad- 
dress, worthy  of  a  profound  scholar  and  practical 
statesman.  My  only  regret  is  that  every  man  in  the 
State  did  not  hear  it. 

The  thing  about  it  that  pleased  me  was  its  entire 
freedom  from  rant  and  pumped-up  eloquence.  He 
had  a  strong  speech,  and  it  was  about  things  that  he 
had  thought  much  about,  and  he  made  it  with  a  sim- 
plicity of  style  and  manner  that  made  it  truly  elo- 
quent. He  does  not  believe  that  eloquence  consists 
in  "  hollering, "-but  in  the  strong  presentation  of  a 
good  subject.  Above  all,  he  believed  what  he  said 
and  made  his  hearers  feel  his  belief.  He  is  a  Demo- 
crat in  the  broadest  sens<4of  that  word,  and  through- 
out the  speech  ran  a  vein  of  pure  Democracy  that  was 
refreshing.  He  has  evidently  sat  at  the  feet  of  Jef- 
ferson and  Madison  and  learned  of  them. 
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Mr.  Wilson  has  set  the  good  example  to  Com- 
mencement orators  not  to  speak  unless  they  have 
something  to  say — an  example  which  we  hope  they 
will  follow. 

GOVERNOR  FOWLE'S  SPEECH. 

Governor  Fowle  was  called  out.  He  spoke  happily 
in  terms  of  the  highest  praise  of  the  great  speech  of 
Mr.  Wilson.  He  then  spoke  of  the  good  work  of 
Wake  Forest  College  and  the  educational  needs  of 
the  State.  Of  his  wise  remarks  upon  our  educational 
needs  we  shall  speak  next  week.  We  have  not  space 
to-day.  Dr.  T.  H.  Pritchard,  who  was  called  upon, 
excused  himself  in  a  few  pleasant  remarks. 

THURSDAY'S  EXERCISES. 

This  is  Commencement  day  proper.  A  large  crowd 
gathered  to  hear  the  orations  of  the  graduating  clas>. 
We  go  to  press  too  early  to  comment  on  the  speeches. 
Some  of  them  were  excellent,  in  keeping  with  the 
reputation  of  the  College.  The  following  was  the 
programme: 

Salutatory  Address— R.  E.  L.  Yates,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Oration — Haud 'Immemor — A  Tribute,  T.  M.  Huf- 
ham,  Scotland  Neck,  N.  C. 

Oration— Pain— T.  S.  Sprinkle,  Forsyth  Co.,  N.  C. 

Oration — Triumphant  Republicanism — M.  L.  Carr, 
Greene  Co.,  N.  C. 

Oration — Uncle  Sam— Lee  Royall,  Mt.  Pleasant, 
S.  C. 

Oration — The  American  Farmer — J.  L.  Fleming, 
Greenville,  N.  C. 

Oration— The  Homestead  Law— W.  C.  Dowd,  Char- 
lotte, N.  C. 

Valedictory  Address— H.  A.  Foushee,  Roxboro, 
N.  C. 

THESES  BY  GRADUATING-  CLASS. 

The  Negro— His  Future-  C.  T.  Bailey,  Jr.,  Raleigh, 
N.  C. 


Why  we  Should  Educate— A.  L.  Betts,  Wake  Co., 
N.  C. 

Some  Things  About  College  Life — J.  A.  Bridges, 
Mooresboro,  N.  C. 

The  Old  Meeting  House— D.  A.  Davis,  Yadkin  Co., 
N.  C. 

The  Caecum  and  its  Appendix  in  Man  and  Apes — 
W.  W.  Early,  Bertie  Co.,  N.  C. 

Hereditary  Rise  aud  Fall— G.  P.  Harrill,  Forest 
City,  N.  C. 

The  Reformation — J.  R.  Hunter,  Apex,  N.  C. 

Using  Words— G.  L.  Merrell,  Davie  Co.,  N.  C. 
„  Remember,  0  Remember! — F.  L.  Merritt,  Morris- 
ville,  N.  C. 

A  Decayed  Civilization — E.  L.  Middleton,  Duplin 
Co.,  N.  C. 

Joan  of  Arc — M.  L.  Rickman,  Macon  Co.,  N.  C. 
The  Tomb  of  Napoleon — H.  M.  Shaw,  Shawboro, 
N.  C. 

Sketch  of  Dr.  Matthew  Tyson  Yates— J.  H.  Sim- 
mons, Wake  Forest,  N.  C. 

Living  Topics — S.  D.  Swaim,  Yadkin  Co.,  N.  C. 

Concentration  Essential  to  Penetration — C.  J. 
Thompson,  Morrisville,  N.  C. 

In  Italy— J.  E.  Tucker,  Greenville,  N.  C. 

Self  Government— H.  C.  Upchurch,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

What  the  World  Owes  a  Jew— G.  T.  Watkins, 
Granville  Co.,  N.  C. 

After  Death,  What? — R.  W.  Watson,  Warren  Co., 
N.  C. 

The  Land  we  Love  (with  variations) — C.  G.  Wells, 
Duplin  Co.,  N.  C. 

On  Thursday  night  the  young  people  have  a  social 
entertainment.  The  Chronicle  will  go  to  press  before 
they  have  finished  eating  ice  cream  aud  ceased 
"whispering  words  of  love."  It  was  without  doubt 
an  evening  of  rare  enjoyment  to  the  young  people. 
They  deserve  to  have  a  good  time  as  the  final  ending 
of  a  year  of  creditable  work. 
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